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Communication  Past  and  Present— Ebbets,  Ingalls,  Simpson's,  and 
Other  Expeditions — Bryan,  Lambert,  Dickerson,  Amary,  and 
Warren — Whipple,  Williamson,  Parke,  and  Pope's  Surveys — The 
TniRTY-FiFrii  Parallel  Route — Table  of  Routes,  Distances,  Alti- 
tudes, AND  Expenses— The  Thirty-second  Parallel  Route — Ives' 
Explorations  on  the  Colorado — Eaplorations  and  Surveys  in  the 
Northwest. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  series  I  have 
briefly  sketched  the  earlier  explorations  and  surveys 
of  routes,  the  opening  of  roads,  the  establishment  of 
steamship,  stage,  express,  and  postal  lines,  the  modes 
of  travel  and  transportation  inland,  overland,  and  by 
sea,  the  various  projects  for  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road, together  with  the  measures  introduced  in  con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  up  to  the  year  1853. 

Resuming  here  the  history  of  surveys,  routes,  and 
transportation,  with  such  other  topics  as  formed  the 
subject-matter  of  the  previous  volume,  1  shall  carry 
them  forward  to  '>.  recent  date,  thus  presenting  in 
'iue  this  section  of  my  work,  from  the  aboriginal 
and  pastoral  era  of  the  Pacific  copst,  when  here  and 
there  an  Indian  trail  or  rough  wagon-road  relieved 
the  solitude  of  wilderness  primeval,  until,  in  1890, 
five  overland  railroads  bore  to  and  fro  their  twenty 
millions  of  passengers  and  their  thirty  million  tons 
of  freight.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  evils 
wrought  by  railroad  monopoly,  none  will  deny  their 
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importance  aa  factors  in  our  progress  and  prosperity. 
By  them  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  have  been 
opened  for  settlement ;  by  them  industries  have  been 
developed  and  resources  unfolded  that  have  lain  dor-" 
mant  since  the  beginning  of  time,  while  markets  have 
been  established  for  the  products  of  these  industries 
in  eastern  and  old  world  centres,  and  greater  even 
than  all  these  material  benefits,  free  intellectual  and 
social  intercourse  has  been  accorded  to  our  western 
commonwealth.  Add  to  this  the  fleets  of  vessels  that 
carry  our  merchandise  to  the  leading  seaports  of  the 
world,  the  mail  and  telegraph  services  that  bring  to 
us  the  most  recent  advices  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  here  is  a  record  of  commercial,  industrial, 
and  social  development  such  as  mankind  has  never 
witnessed  in  the  past,  and  never  again  shall  witness. 

In  volume  V.  of  the  Chronicles  were  presented,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  the  results  of  the  Gunni- 
son-Beckwith  expedition  in  1853-4. 

In  October  1853,  an  auxiliary  expedition  under 
Major  Ebbetts  and  Lieutenant  Moore,  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  entering;  between  the  north  and  south 
forks  of  the  Stanislaus.  They  reached  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet,  passing  by  the  south  end  of  Walker 
lake,  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  railroad  route, 
but  found  this  utterly  impracticable. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  Beckwith's  report  was 
unfortunate  for  the  prospects  of  Fremont's  38th  par- 
allel route,  and  equally  so  for  that  on  the  41st  and 
42d  parallels.  In  fact  he  had  encountered  the  worst 
of  either,  and  had  unintentionally  misrepresented  the 
character  of  the  country  west  of  Salt  lake. 

These  impressions  were  modified  somewhat  by  the 
report  of  Rufus  Ingalls,  quartermaster  to  Colonel 
Steptoe's  command,  which  in  1854-5  marched  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  via  Fort  Kearny,  Fort  Laramie, 
South  pass,  Bear  river,  and  Salt  Lake  City  where  the 
command   wintered,  to   the  Sacramento  valley  and 
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thence  proceeded  to  Oregon.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion to  take  a  new  route  south  of  those  usually  travelled 
from  Salt  lake  to  California,  but  upon  an  examination 
made  near  that  place,  Steptoe  determined  upon  fol- 
lowing the  usual  emigrant  route  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  led  along  the  Humboldt  to  the  sink,  and 
crossed  the  Sierra  at  the  head  of  Carson  river. 
Ingalls,  with  the  heavy  train  turned  northwest  at 
Humboldt  meadows,  and  journeying  by  the  southern 
emijjrant  road  to  Oregon  via  the  southern  end  of 
Goose  lake  and  the  Modoc  lakes  reached  Fort  Jones 
and  Fort  Lane  without  difficulty,  finding  an  abund- 
ance of  grass  and  water  on  the  whole  journey. 

Lieutenant  Mo  wry,  also,  who  was  detached  from 
Steptoe's  command  at  Salt  Lake  City,  conducted  some 
dragoons  with  their  animals  by  the  old  Spanish  trail 
from  southern  Utah  to  Fort  Tejon,  in  California,  but 
his  report  was  not  published. 

The  government  gathered  up  the  itinerary  of  vari- 
ous military  road  surveys,  and  expeditions  in  the 
Indian  country  which  contributed  any  facts  useful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  railroad  question,  and  they 
were  compiled  among  the  railroad  surveys,  as  the 
map  and  notes  of  a  survey  b}^  John  W.  Withers  of 
the  topographical  corps,  from  Scottsburg,  on  the 
Umpqua  river,  to  Myrtle  creek  in  the  Umpqua  valley, 
through  the  Coast  range  of  Oregon,  in  1854;  also  the 
survey  by  G.  H.  Derby,  in  1854-5,  from  Salem  in 
Oregon  to  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Steilacoom  ;  also  the  recon- 
noissance  of  G.  P.  Haller,  4th  infantry,  in  1855,  from 
Fort  Dalles  via  the  immigrant  road  over  the  Bene 
mountains  to  Fort  Boise,  and  beyond  to  the  Mormon 
settlement  of  Lemhi  on  the  head  of  Salmon  river. 

At  Camas  prairie,  Haller  made  a  detour  to  Snake 
river  on  the  south,  and  returning  north  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Camas  creek  with  Malade  river,  which  he  fol- 
lowed to  its  source,  crossing  over  to  Godin  or  Lost 
river  and  proceeding  thence  in  a  northerly  course  to 
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Pashamarah  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Salmon  river 
which  he  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  which  he  examined  to  the  mouth  of  Lemhi 
or  Mormon  river.  Returning,  the  expedition  ascended 
the  Salmon  to  its  source,  and  taking  a  northwest 
course  along  the  sources  of  the  southern  branches  of 
this  river,  turning  southwest  from  the  south  fork  to 
the  tributaries  of  the  Payette  river,  which  was  fol- 
lowed to  within  twenty  miles  of  its  mouth,  from  which 
point  Haller  marched  to  Fort  Boise  and  thence  to 
Fort  Dalles  by  the  usual  road. 

This  expedition  was  undertaken  to  find  and  punish 
the  Indians  who  liad  committed  some  outrages  on 
immigrant  families,  and  was  the  first  military  or  other 
reconnoissance  of  the  region  which  now  constitutes 
the  domain  of  Idaho  that  had  been  made  since  the 
march  of  the  mounted  rifle  regiment  through  it  in 
1849.  Afterward,  during  the  several  severe  Indian 
wars,  it  became  familiar  ground ;  but  no  better  route 
for  a  railroad  from  the  vicinity  of  Salt  lake  to  the 
Columbia  rivt  r  has  since  been  discovered  than  tliat 
first  travelled  by  fur  companies  and  pioneer  settlers. 

From  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  westward  in 
1855  there  were  a  number  of  military  expeditions,  all 
of  which  reported  on  the  geograpliy  and  topography 
of  the  country  traversed.  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  surveyed  government  roads 
from  Point  Douglas  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth 
of  St  Louis  river,  which  empties  into  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior;  from  Point  Douglas  to  Fort  Rip- 
ley in  Minnesota;  from  Fort  Ripley  on  Crow  Wing 
river  to  Otter  Tail  lake ;  and  from  Mendota  in  Wis- 
consin to  the  mouth  of  Biir  Sioux  river  in  Dakota. 
G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  while 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Harney  in  1855,  lefb 
St  Louis  June  7th  and  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  by 
boat  to  Fort  Pierre,  where  a  reservation  was  laid  off 
for  that  post,  and  the  Missouri  examined  as  far  up  as 
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the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne,  From  Fort  Pierre  he 
passed  on  to  Fort  Kearny  in  company  with  P.  Carrey 
with  six  men  and  a  single  cart,  arriving  there  on  the 
21st  of  August,  fourteen  days  from  the  Missouri. 
Here  joining  Harney,  he  accompanied  the  army  along 
the  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  the  expedition  returning 
to  Fort  Pierre  over  a  route  along  White  river  through 
the  Mauvais  terres  or  Bad  lands,  and  the  ridge  between 
the  Little  Missouri  and  Big  Cheyenne  rivers.  War- 
ren accompanied  a  train  from  Fort  Pierre,  under  Van 
Vliet,  through  Minnesota  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sioux,  all  these  routes  being  measured  and  mapped. 
F.  T.  Bryan,  accompanied  by  J.  Lambert  topo- 
grapher, F.  C.  Larned  and  S.  M.  Cooper,  assistant 
topographers,  and  C.  Lombard,  road  surveyor,  in 
1855  surveyed  the  route  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
Fort  Riley  on  Kansas  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Republican  river,  where  they  were  joined  by  an 
escort  under  L.  Armistead.  On  the  4th  of  August 
they  left  Fort  Riley  and  proceeded  west  along  the 
Kansas  river  to  Saline  fork,  crossed  it,  followed  up 
Smoky  hill  creek  to  its  source,  passed  over  Smoky 
liill  fork,  and  thence  southwest  to  Pawnee  fork  of  the 
Arkansas.  Proceeding  up  Pawnee  fork  to  the  source 
they  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas  and  travelled  up  to 
Bent's  new  fort  at  Big  Timbers,  returning  to  Fort 
Riley  by  nearl}"  the  same  route,  varied  by  moving 
north  to  Walnut  creek  which  took  them  by  a  little 
more  direct  course  home. 

J.  C.  Amary,  attached  to  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morrison,  left  Fort  Gibson,  Indian 
territory,  in  1855,  with  the  command  to  examine  the 
unexplored  country  to  the  northwest.  Journeying  up 
the  Verdigris  to  the  Kansas  boundary,  they  left  that 
river,  striking  the  Arkansas  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut 
creek,  whence  they  kept  along  the  usual  route  to 
Bent's  fort,  and  returned.  Major  Merrill,  2d  dra- 
goons, also,  the  same  year  made  a  rcconnoissance 
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from  Fort  Belknap,  on  the  Brazos  river,  Texas,  direct 
to  Council  grove  and  Fort  Riley. 

In  June  1856,  Lieutenant  F.  T.  Bryan  left  Fort 
Riley  in  company  with,  and  assisted  by,  J.  Lambert, 
C.  F.  Larned,  and  S.  M.  Cooper,  topographers,  and 
H.  Englemann,  geologist,  with  thirty  men,  all  escorted 
by  a  company  of  the  6th  infantry  under  L.  A.  Armi- 
stead,  and  travelled  up  the  Republican  fork  of  the 
Kansas  to  the  40th  parallel,  when  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Platte  near  Fort  Kearny,  and  followed  up 
this  stream  and  the  south  fork  to  Lodge  Pole  creek, 
where  the  con)pany  divided,  one  part  under  Lambert 
ascending  as  far  as  Pawnee  creek,  which  he  examined 
to  its  source,  and  from  which  he  proceeded  west  to 
the  emigrant  road,  following  which  he  rejoined  the 
main  party  on  Lodge  Pole  creek.  A  junction  being 
then  effected,  the  whole  command  proceeded  west  to 
the  source  of  Lodge  Pole  creek,  passing  the  Black  hills 
and  conthming  westward  south  of  Medicine  Bow 
butte,  crossed  the  Platte,  and  reached  the  divide 
between  the  waters  of  Platte  and  Green  rivers  near 
Bridger's  pass.  Rrturning,  the  expedition  passed 
north  of  Medicine  Bow  butte,  crossed  the  Black  hills 
at  the  source  of  Cache  h  la  Poudre  creek,  down  which 
they  travelled  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte. 

Lambert  being  detached  at  the  head  of  Cache  a 
la  Poudre  creek,  proceeded  east  along  the  source  of 
Howard  creek  to  Crow  creek,  down  which  he  travelled, 
making  a  junction  with  the  main  party  at  its  mouth, 
when  the  whole  expedition  continued  down  the  south 
fork  to  near  Pawnee  creek,  whence  it  turned  east  to 
the  Rock  creek  branch  of  the  Republican  fork  of  the 
Kansas  river,  which  they  examined  down  to  the  main 
stream,  to  Fort  Riley,  a  detachment  under  Brjan, 
with  Larned  and  Cooper  having  turned  south  about 
longitude  99°  30'  and  explored  the  Solomon  fork  to 
its  mouth. 

John  H.  Dickerson  also  surveyed  from  Omaha  to 
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the  Platte,  and  along  that  river  to  Fort  Kearny,  con- 
necting a  line  from  the  Missouri  to  Bridger  pass,  west 
of  which  were  the  surveys  of  1854-5.  W.  D.  Smith, 
with  a  squadron  of  2d  dragoons,  also  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  from  Fort  Kearny  north  to  Fort  Bandall  on 
the  Missouri  in  1856,  and  A.  Sully,  2d  infantry, 
attached  to  the  command  of  Abercrambie,  made  a 
reconnoissance  from  Fort  Ridgely,  in  Minnesota,  west 
to  Fort  Pierre  on  the  Missouri. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1856,  G.  K.  Warren,  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  left  St  Louis  by  steamboat  to 
join  General  Harney  at  Fort  Pierre,  accompanied  by 
N.  H.  Hutton  and  J.  H.  Snowden,  assistant  topo- 
graphers, and  T.  V.  Hayden  geologist  and  naturalist. 
At  the  fort  he  received  orders  to  proceed  on  the 
American  Fur  company's  boat  St  Mary,  and  examine 
the  Missouri  river  as  far  as  the  steamer  should  go, 
returning  by  a  Mackinac  boat  to  Fort  Pierre  when 
the  work  was  accomplished.  His  party  consisted  of 
the  before-mentioned  assistants,  and  thirty  men,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  enlisted  from  the  2d  infantry. 
The  St  Mary  ascenued  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Muddy,  sixty  miles  above  Fort  Union.  While  wait- 
ing for  a  Mackinac  boat  to  be  built  by  the  fur  com- 
pany the  whole  party  explored  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  river,  using 
wagons  to  convey  their  supplies.  On  the  return  to 
Fort  Union,  Hutton  descended  the  Yellowstone  in  a 
bull-hide  boat,  mapping  the  stream  as  he  went;  and 
on  returning  down  the  Missouri  a  shore  party  with 
horses  accompanied  the  Mackinac  boat,  all  encamp- 
ing together  at  night,  and  frequently  halting  for  a  day 
or  more  to  examine  streams  of  any  importance,  thus 
adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  expedition,  which 
reached  Fort  Pierre  in  October. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  industry  of  the  army 
topographers  during  three  years  following  the  author- 
ization of  Pacific  railroad  surveys,  and  for  the  reports 
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and  maps  furnished  by  military  expeditions  which 
were  auxiliary  to  the  transcontinental  surveys.  The 
central  and  northern  routeo  were  by  this  means  pretty 
well  understood  in  1856. 

Nor  had  the  southern  routes  been  neglected.  On 
the  14th  of  May  1853  A.  W.  Whipple  of  the  topo- 
graphical engineers  received  instructions  to  make,  with 
the  assistance  of  J.  C.  Ives,  explorations  and  surveys 
about  the  line  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  The  expedition  was  ordered  to  proceed  by 
the  most  favorable  route  in  the  direction  of  Rio  del 
Norte  to  explore  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  and 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Zuni  and  Moqui  countries 
to  the  Colorado,  and  thence  by  Walker  pass  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  San  Pedro  or  San  Diogo.  A  division 
of  the  party  was  to  diverge  to  Albuquerque,  to  make 
that  place  a  cardinal  astronomical  station,  and  to 
hasten  the  exploration  of  the  New  Mexico  mountains 
before  winter.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to 
the  water  supply,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
also  to  the  ethnology  of  the  various  native  tribes 
encountered  on  the  journey.  The  sum  of  $40,000, 
the  same  amount  allotted  to  the  Stevens  expedition, 
was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  one, 
and  Whipple  was  directed  to  submit  his  report  before 
the  first  Monday  in  February  1854. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  instruments  for  Whipple's  survey,  the 
demand  owing  to  the  different  expeditions,  of  Perry 
to  Japan ;  Ringgold  in  the  north  ;  Kane  to  the  Arc- 
tic regions ;  and  Stevens'  north  rn  Pacific  railroad 
survey,  who  had  gathered  up  wb  t  was  left  by  the 
others.  It  was  a  not  infrequent  omplaint  in  the 
reports  of  the  numerous  reconnoissa.  ^es  which  have 
been  mentioned,  that  certain  instrumen  s  were  lacking. 

Meanwhile,  to  save  time,  Lieutenan .  Ives  was  sent 
forward  by  way  of  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  at 
which  latter  place  some  instruments  were  available, 
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to  Albuquerque,  where  he  was  to  await  the  main 
party,  employing  himself  in  the  interim,  making  astro- 
nomical magnetic  and  meteorological  observations 
which  might  facilitate  his  subsequent  work. 

It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  July  that  Whipple 
marched  out  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  with  his  assis- 
tants, J.  M.  Bigelow,  surgeon  and  botanist;  Jules 
Marcon,  geologist  and  mining  engineer ;  Dr  C.  B.  R. 
Kennerley,  physician  and  natur.list;  A.  H.  Campbell, 
assistant  railroad  engineer;  H.  B.  Molthausen,  topo- 
grapher and  artist;  Hugh  Campbell,  assistant  astron- 
omer; William  White,  jr,  meteorological  observer; 
George  G.  Garner,  assistant  astronomer;  N.  H. 
Hutton,  asristant  engineer ;  John  P.  Sherburne,  assist- 
ant meteorological  observer ;  and  T.  H.  Parke,  assist- 
ant astronomer  and  computer.  They  were  escorted 
by  a  company  of  the  7th  infantry  under  J.  M.  Jones, 
and  a  wagon  train. 

The  route  followed  from  Fort  Smith  ran  west 
alon2  the  northern  base  of  the  San  Bois  mountains 
to  the  south  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  which  it 
crossed  at  Coal  creek,  following  it  to  its  head,  and 
crossing  Lielaware  ridge  to  the  head  of  Boggy  river. 
Recrossing  the  ridge  it  passed  along  the  heads  of 
Walnut  and  Deer  creeks,  and  crossing  a  low  divide, 
struck  the  False  Washita  at  Gypsum  creek,  after 
which  it  returned  to  the  Canadian,  and  followed  the 
emigrant  road  up  the  valley  to  the  Pecos,  at  Auton 
Chico.  Here  the  party  divided,  Whipple  with  a 
small  number  following  the  Pecos  nearly  to  its  head, 
where  he  turned  west  through  the  Galiteo  pass,  and 
continuing  down  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  came  to 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
followed  it  down  to  Albuquerque. 

The  main  party  took  the  route  leading  from  Auton 
Chico  up  the  Caiion  Blanco  to  Las  Lagunas,  and 
thence  through  the  San  Pedro  pass,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Zandia  mountains,  and  down  San  Antonio 
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creek  to  Albuquerque,  where  the  expedition  remained 
encamped  for  a  month. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  his  escort  increased 
by  twenty-five  men  under  J.  C.  Tidball,  2d  artillery, 
and  a  great  number  of  pack  animals,  Whipple  resumed 
his  survey.  From  Albuquerque  he  proceeded  south- 
west to  the  crossing  of  Rio  Puerco,  and  thence  up 
the  Santa  Rita,  on  San  Jose  valley,  to  Covero.  Soon 
after  leaving  Covero,  Campbell,  with  a  small  party, 
explored  a  route  up  the  Santa  Rita  to  its  head^  thence 
through  Campbell  pass  in  the  Sierra  Madre  to  Fort 
Defiance,  now  Fort  Lyon,  and  back  to  the  main  party 
at  Zuni,  on  the  head-waters  of  Colorado  Chiquito. 
From  this  point  the  exploration  was  conducted  west- 
ward to  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  west,  crossing  it  near 
Navajo  sprhig,  and  thence  southwest  to  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  near  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  Fol- 
lowing the  Colorado  about  forty  miles,  it  continued 
west  from  the  bend  of  the  river  toward  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mountain,  but  passing  south  of  this  elevation, 
ji!id  north  of  Bill  Williams  mountain — instead  of  north 
of  San  Francisco  and  south  of  Bill  Williams  moun- 
tains, as  in  Sitgrcavcs'  expedition  of  1851 — crosseti 
the  sources  of  s<3mc  northern  affluents  of  tlie  Gila 
river  to  Bill  Williams  fork,  down  which  it  went  to 
the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  main  Colorado 
river. 

The  expedition  now  proceeded  up  the  Colorado 
through  the  Mojave  valley,  crossing  the  river  aHout 
latitude  34°  50',  and  taking  a  northwest  course  to 
Soda  lake,  whence  it  passed  by  the  volley  of  the 
Mojave  river,  through  Cajon  pass  to  the  rancho  Cuca- 
mouija,  and  alonij  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  ranffe  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  it  arrived  March  25,  1854. 

It  could  not  bo  said  that  Whipple  exhibited  any- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  railroad  routes,  although  as 
a  scientific  survey  the  expedition  was  of  value.  He 
gave  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  -it  the  head  of  the  Pecos  river  at  G,940 
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feet.  At  Isleta  on  the  Rio  Grande  the  elevation  was 
4,945  feet.  The  Sierra  Madre  would  have  to  be  pen- 
etrated by  a  tunnel  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  at 
an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  before  descending  to  the 
Zuni  river;  or  another  pass  twenty  miles  further 
north,  Campbell  pass,  would  afford  a  crossing  at  7,750 
feet.  From  here  it  was  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
Aztec  pass,  which  was  1,350  miles  from  Fort  Smith, 
and  6,281  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Cajon  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  have  to  be 
penetrated  by  a  tunnel  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,l7i)  feet;  and  the  descending  grade 
for  twenty -two  miles  would  average  100  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  distance  from  Fort  Smith  to  Los  Anijeles 
was  1,892  miles.  In  order  to  reach  San  Francisco, 
482  miles  further,  the  route  would  have  to  deflect 
from  the  Mojave  valley  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Cajon  pass,  whence  it  would  lead  to  Tehachapi  pass, 
crossing  it  at  a  low  elevation,  and  going  by  easy 
irrades  to  San  Francisco.  A  jj^reat  savinsj:  of  distance 
would  be  effected  by  this  route  if  San  Francisco  were 
the  terminal  point.  On  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  route, 
as  well  as  on  that  pursued  by  Gunnison  and  Beck- 
with,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  timber,  water,  and 
fuel,  and  also  of  stone  over  a  portion  of  the  route. 
Estimating  the  inequalities  of  surface,  the  distance  to 
be  constructtid  would  be  2,810  miles  to  Los  Angeles, 
or  3,137  miles  to  San  Francisco;  and  the  total  cost 
might  be  set  down  at  $1G9,210,2G5. 

Whipple  returned  immediately  to  Washington  to 
nsake  his  report,  liavhig  sold  the  government  prop- 
erty in  his  possession,  there  being  no  officer  to  whom 
he  could  turn  it  over  at  Los  Angeles.  That  he  was 
able  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  was  due  to  R.  S. 
Williamson,  assisted  by  J.  G.  Parke,  topographical 
engineers;  G.  B.  Anderson,  2d  dragoons;  A.  L. 
Herrman,  physician  and  naturalist;  W,  P.  Blake, 
geologist;  Isaac  W.  Smith,  civil   engineer;  Charles 
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Preuss,  topographer;  and  Charles  Koppel,  artist. 
His  escort  was  commanded  by  G.  Stone  man,  1st 
dragoons. 

Instructions  were  forwarded  from  the  war  depart- 
ment May  6,  1853,  to  WilHamson,  directing  him  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  country  west  from  the  Colorado 
to  the  Pacific,  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  route 
connecting  the  surveys  of  the  32d  and  35th  parallels 
with  the  Pacific  ocean,  $30,000  being  appropriated 
for  this  survc^ .  Williamson  sailed  from  New  York 
May  20th,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  June  20th, 
leavinix  Anderson  ill  at  Panama.  No  time  was  lost 
in  organizing  the  party,  which  left  Benicia  July  10th. 
Williamson's  course  after  crossing  the  straits  at  Mar- 
tinez was  by  the  way  of  Monte  Diablo,  Livermore 
valley  and  pass,  to  San  Joaquin  valley,  whence  he 
ascended  the  Tuolumne  river  to  Fort  Miller,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra,  174  miles  from  Martinez. 

From  Fort  Miller  he  crossed  an  arid  plain  to  King 
river,  and  thence  to  the  delta  of  Four  creeks,  where 
he  obtained  a  guide,  the  objective  point  bchig  Walker 
pass.  In  order  to  make  a  thorough  examination,  a 
depot  camp  was  formed  at  Poso  creek,  in  Kern  county. 
Above  the  canon  of  Kern  river  the  expedition  struck 
a  narrow  creek,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Walker's 
pass,  wliich  Lieutenant  Williamson,  after  examining, 
condemned.  East  of  this  point  for  two  or  three 
degrees  of  longitude  was  a  mountainous  desert,  devoid 
of  wood,  water,  and  grass.  Any  load  from  the  east 
to  this  pass  must  come  from  the  Vegas  de  Santa 
Clara,  the  Mojavc,  or  the  south,  and  in  either  case 
nmst  cross  this  desert.  The  grades  of  the  pass  were 
such  as  to  render  a  railroad  impracticable,  and  any 
road  west  of  it  nmst  descend  the  Kern  liver,  the  nar- 
rowness and  sinuosity  of  which  rendered  a  railroad 
there  out  of  the  question. 

For  similar  reasons  he  rejected  the  next  pass  to  the 
south.  Its  altitude  was  about  the  same  as  at  Walker 
pass — 5,300  feet — but  steeper  and  less  open.     Then 
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came  Tehachapi  creek,  called  Pass  creek  by  Frdmont 
1844.     This   stream   entered   the   Tulare   valley 


in 


average 


between  Kern  and  Tejon  rivers,  with  an 
descent  of  157  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles ;  but  there  were  side  slopes  affording  opportun- 
ities for  decreasing  the  grade,  and  timber  was  hero 
plentiful.  The  summit  elevation  was  4,020  feet.  The 
iburth  pass  encountered  in  working  south  was  crossed 
by  Fremont  in  1844,  and  was  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
Mojave,  but  was  steep,  having  an  ascent  of  600  feet 
in  less  than  two  miles.  It  was  considered  a  good  pass 
for  a  wagon  road,  the  ground  being  solid  and  firm  in 
wet  weather — the  wagon  road  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Visalia  runs  through  it — but  for  a  railroad,  it  would 
be  better  to  travel  further  by  an  easy  grade  than  to 
tunnel  here. 

Next  followed  an  examination  of  the  Tejon  pass, 
still  further  to  the  south  and  west,  where  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which   bends  southwestward   from   Walker 
pass,  approaches  the  Coast  range,  and  fences  off  Los 
AniTcles,  San  Dief;0,  and   San   Bernardino  counties 
from  the  northern  Dart  of  the  state.     There  was  a 
wagon  road  through  this  pass  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Kern  river,  but  a  very  bad   one.     The  survey  of  tliis 
pass  occupied   nearly  two   weeks,  when  it  was   pro- 
nounced impracticable,  the   grades   being  too  heavy, 
even  with  a  tunnel   over  a  mile  in  length.     Immedi- 
ately below  the  pass  of  the  Tejon,  was  the  Canada  de 
las  Uvas,  the  depression  between  the  Nevada  and  the 
Coast   ranges  where  they  join  at   their  base.      The 
ascent  to  this  point  from  the  west  was  at  the  rate  of 
302  feet  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  over  five  miles; 
tlience  to  tlie  summit  121  foet  per  mile;  at  the  sum- 
mit, 339  feet  per  mile  ;  while  the  descent  on  the  east 
side  was  441   feet  to  the  mile;  after  which  a  divide 
was  encountered,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
from  those  of  the  great  basin,  from  which  the  descent 
for  a  short  distance  was   357  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
thence  gradual  into  the  basin.     A  tunnel  would  be 
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required  at  each  of  these  summits.  Of  all  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  the  Tehachapi  and  the  Canada  de  las 
Uvas  were  pronounced  most  practicable,  and  the  for- 
mer the  better  of  the  two.  From  here  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila  no  serious  obstruction  to  railroad  engi- 
neering was  encountered,  but  water  was  so  rarely  met 
with  that  it  was  evident  artesian  wells  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  Eastward  as  far  as  the  Mojave  no 
water  was  found  after  going  thirty  miles  from  the 
passes. 

Attention  being  turned  to  the  Coast  range.  Lieu- 
tenant Parks  examined  tlie  San  Fernando  pass,  near 
the  mission  of  that  name,  this  being  the  pass  of  the 
Los  Angeles  river  through  the  Santa  Susana  moun- 
tains north  of  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  which  was 
practicable  for  a  railroad  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel. 
The  present  tunnel  at  this  pass  is  two  miles  in  length. 
San  Francisquito  pass  at  the  head  of  Santa  Clara 
river,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  the  Cajon  pass  in 
the  San  Bernardino  mountains  were  reported  unfavor- 
able, owing  to  steep  grades  and  the  amount  of  tunnel- 
ing required.  Warner  pass  and  Jacum  pass,  both 
leading  to  San  Diego,  were  pronounced  impracticabl  \ 
The  San  Gorgonio  pass,  between  the  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Gorgonio  mountains,  was  reported  ac  the 
best  of  any  in  the  Coast  range,  the  grades  being  not 
difficult;  and  ai'other  called  New  pass,  was  discovered 
east  of  San  Francisquito,  which  was  also  approved. 
The  survey  ended  December  20  1853,  at  San  Diego. 

In  Williamso,  's  report  he  said  that  a  railroad  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  via  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  would  follow  a  nea^y  direct  line  to  the  San  Gor- 
gonio pass,  through  it  to  the  San  Bernardino  valley, 
and  from  there  to  some  point  on  the  coast.  But  the 
only  two  good  harbors  in  California  were  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco.  From  San  Bernardino  to  the 
latter  point  the  rord  must  either  follow  the  coast,  or 
it  must  recross  *,he  Coast  range,  cross  the  Sierra,  and 
enter  the  Tulare  valley.     This  route  was  practicable, 
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but  the  coast  route  was  still  unsurveyed.  To  follow 
the  route  by  the  Mojave  and  Los  Angeles,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cross  from  Los  Angeles  valley  to  the 
valley  of  the  Santa  Clara,  and  thence  by  New  pass 
to  the  great  basin,  and  over  the  Tehachapi  pass 
into  the  Tulare  valley,  whence  there  was  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  but  to  reach  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross 
the  Coast  range,  which  had  been  instrumental ly 
explored  only  at  two  points,  but  which  could  no  doubt 
be  easily  crossed  at  Pacheco  pass,  at  the  head  of 
Pajaro  river,  whence  the  road  would  run  through  the 
San  Jose  valley,  and  to  the  city  itself  The  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  Martinez  by  the  first 
of  these  routes  would  be  680  miles,  and  about  the 
same  by  Pacheco  pass. 

To  reach  San  Diego  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
the  railroad  must  go  through  San  Gorgonio  pass,  and 
along  the  coast,  turning  the  mountainous  country 
which  lies  to  the  south,  Warner  pass  not  being  avail- 
able. The  distance  to  San  Diego  from  the  Gila 
would  be  315  miles.  He  had  previously  said  there 
was  no  practicable  pass  through  the  mountains  to  San 
Diogo,  or  impliedl}",  to  the  coast,  in  this  latitude.  Or 
i:3hould  the  road  strike  the  Colorado  above,  and  cross- 
ing the  basin  around  the  Mojave  river  to  reach  San 
Francisco,  it  would  leave  the  river  twenty-five  miles 
below  where  the  Spanish  trail  strikes  it — that  is, 
below  Rio  Vfrgen — and  run  directly  west  to  Tehachapi 
pass,  avoiding  the  Cajon  pass,  which  Lieutenant 
Whipple  had  accepted.  This  particular  examination 
of  the  California  passes  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  heads 
of  government,  and  congress.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
central  and  northern  survey  the  southern  survey  was 
supplemented  by  several  shorter  ones. 

Among  these  was  the  reconnoissance  of  J.  G. 
Parke,  assisted  by  H.  M.  Custer,  topographer,  and 
A.  L.  Herman,  physician  and  naturalist,  for  which 
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$5,000  was  appropriated.  The  party  left  San  Diego 
January  24,  1854,  with  twenty  men,  exclusive  of  an 
escort  under  Stoneman  of  twenty-eight  dragoons. 
They  followed  the  immigrant  /oad  via  Warner's 
rancho  and  pass,  and  across  the  Colorado  desert  to 
Fort  Yuma,  and  crossing  the  Colorado  proceeded  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gila  to  the  Pima  and  Maricopa 
villages.  Thence  they  turned  southeast  to  the  Mexi- 
can towns  of  Tucson  and  San  Xavier ;  and  continu- 
ing southeast  passed  through  the  Cienegade  las  Pimas 
to  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  following  up  that  stream  about 
forty  miles,  and  striking  over  the  hills  on  the  right 
bank  to  the  Playa  de  las  Pimas,  and  crossing  it  at  its 
southern  end  entered  the  Chiricahui  mountains,  at  the 
Puerto  del  Dado,  south  of  Dos  Cabezas  peaks. 
Thence  by  an  cast  course  they  crossed  the  mountains 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Valle  de  Sauz,  near  the 
Gavilan  [)eak,  and  here  turning  northeast,  crossed  the; 
next  moi'ntain  range  near  Pyramid  peak,  and  pro- 
ceeded east  to  Ojo  de  Inez,  near  which  they  came  into 
Cooke's  wagon  road,  which  they  followed  to  Fort 
Fillmore.  After  examining  a  route  direct  between 
Fort  Fillmore  and  Cooke  spring  the  expedition  dis- 
banded at  El  Paso.  This  exploration  was  more 
nearly  on  the  32d  parallel  than  any  other  railroad 
survey.  The  distance  from  the  Rio  Grande  near  Fort 
Fillmore  to  the  Gila  at  the  Pimas  villages  was  360 
miles ;  from  the  Pimas  villages  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  223  miles;  thence  to  San  Gorgonio  pass  133 
miles,  and  thence  to  San  Diego  or  San  Pedro  125 
miles :  makingr  the  total  distance  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  841  miles. 

John  G.  Pope,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  was 
directed,  early  in  October  1853,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance,  assisted  by  K.  Garrard,  1st  dragoons ;  J.  Mitch- 
ell, surgeon  and  naturalist ;  C.  L.  Taplin  and  J.  H. 
1  Vrne,  topographers,  and  escorted  by  twenty -five  men 
of  the  3d  infantry,  under  L.  H.  Marshall.    The  party. 
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including  helpers  and  teamsters,  numbered  seventy- 
five  persons,  and  was  well  provided  with  instruments. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  survey  was  $15,000. 

The  expedition  left  Dona  Ana  on  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Fort  Fillmore,  February  12,  1854,  passing 
through  the  Organ  mountains  southwest  to  the  pass 
at  Carro  Alto  in  the  Hueco  range,  where  the  expedi- 
tio'^  divided,  Garrard  being  sent  to  El  Paso  to  con- 
nect the  two  points  of  survey,  while  Pope  moved 
eastw  vrd  to  the  Guadalupe  pass  by  the  way  of  Car- 
imdds  (le  los  Alamos.  Garrard  explored  the  Guada- 
lupe range  for  some  distance  to  the  south,  and  joined 
the  main  party  at  the  head  of  Delaware  creek.  On 
reaching  the  Pecos,  Marshall  explored  the  country  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento,  and  Taplin  was  sent 
across  the  Llano  Estacado  to  Sulphur  springs.  The 
main  party  then  moved  down  the  Pecos  to  the  emi- 
grant crossing,  and  thence  by  the  usual  road  to  the 
Big  springs  of  the  Colorado  of  Texas.  Here  again 
Garrard  was  sent  back  to  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
creek  to  survey  a  direct  route  between  the  two  places. 
From  Sulphur  springs  the  whole  party  followed  a 
direct  course  to  Fort  Belknap,  thence  northeast  to 
the  west  fork  of  Trinity  river,  and  thence  eastward  to 
Preston,  Mississippi. 

In  his  report  Pope  considered  that  the  proper  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  road  should  be  at  Fulton,  in 
Arkansas,  instead  of  at  Preston.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  route,  from  Red  river  to  the  eastern  base  of 
Llano  Estacado,  352  miles,  the  heaviest  grade  was 
66  feet  for  six  miles,  at  the  crossing  of  the  divide 
between  Red  and  Trinity  rivers,  but  it  could  be 
reduced  indefinitely  by  engineering.  Timber  and 
building  stone  were  abundant  along  the  whole  section 
between  Trinity  and  the  Llano.  The  route  crossed 
navigable  streams,  and  in  all  respects  was  one  in 
which  construction  would  be  easy  and  economical. 
The  cost  of  this  section  he  estimated  at  $17,600,000. 
The  second  section  of  125  miles  to  the  Pecos  had 
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upon  it  neither  wood  nor  water,  but  limestone  and 
sandstone  were  abundant.  The  summit  level  of  the 
plain  was  423  feet  in  a  distance  of  89  miles,  no  exca- 
vating or  banking  being  required.  The  descent  to 
the  Pecos  was  rather  more  rapid,  being  1 8  feet  to  the 
mile  for  35  miles.  The  cost  of  constructing  this 
section  would  probably  bo  about  $5,000,000.  From 
Rio  Pecos  to  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso  was  169  miles. 
This  section  consisted  of  elevated  table-lands,  crossed 
by  three  ranges  of  considerable  altitude,  the  Guada- 
lupe, the  Hueco,  and  the  Organ  mountains.  The 
Hueco  mountains  would  require  a  grade  of  ufty-seven 
feet  on  the  east,  and  seventy-nine  feet  on  the  west, 
beyond  which  there  was  almost  a  level,  except  where 
the  plateau  descended  to  the  river.  Pope  recom- 
mended Moliuo  as  the  better  approach  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  whether  it  was  intended  to  bridge  it  at  this 
point  or  not,  but  it  was  tlie  most  favorable  point  for 
bridirino:,  owinar  to  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river 
being  rocky.  The  cost  of  this  section  of  the  road  he 
estimated  at  $10,400,000,  to  which  might  be  added 
$7,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the  road  from  Red 
river  to  Fulton,  133  nules.  He  suggested  the  exam- 
ination of  two  additional  lines  between  the  Pecos  at 
the  32d  parallel,  and  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  one 
turning  the  Guadalupe  range  to  the  north  through 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  the  other  passing 
south  of  this  and  tlie  Hueco  range  and  leading  to 
Molino  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Pope's  survey  was  intel- 
ligently conceived  and  carefully  carried  out.  Taking 
his  estimate  of  distances  together  with  Parke's — 841 
miles  from  San  Diego  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  779 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fulton — this  line  was 
shorter  than  any  of  the  others,  being  but  1,620  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  Pacific.  To  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  the  distance  would  be  about  the  same  as  by 
the  northern  route  to  Puget  sound,  but  the  estimated 
cost  would  be  less,  as  the  following  statement 
explains.  , 
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Congress  on  the  31st  of  May  1854,  appropriated 
),000  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  Pacific  rail- 
road surveys  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing August  made  a  further  appropriation  of  $150,000 
to  carry  on  the  work  for  another  year. 

Instructions  were  forwarded  in  October  1854  from 
the  war  office  to  J.  G.  Parke,  directing  him  to  con- 
tiime  his  surveys  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
required  to  make  such  explorations  as  would  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  a  railroad  from  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  to  Los  Angeles ;  to  explore  the  Mojavo 
valley  and  discover  whether  it  joined  that  of  the  Colo- 
rado, determining  its  capabilities  as  a  railroad  route  ; 
to  explore  the  line  recommended  by  Whipple,  from 
Soda  lake  and  Mojave  valley  to  the  Colorado  river, 
via  the  Chemehuevis  valley ;  and  to  make  additional 
explorations  between  the  Pima  villages  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  recommended  in  his  former  report.  He 
was  directed  to  give  special  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  determining  the  prob- 
abilities of  a  water  sup[)]y  for  railroad  and  irrigation 
purposes.  The  amount  set  apart  for  this  expedition 
was  $39,000. 

Lieutenant  Parke  and  his  assistants  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  from  New  York  November  1st,  and  on  the 
20tli  left  Benicia  to  conmience  the  survey  at  San  Jose, 
Thence  they  proceeded  in  wagons  through  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  to  the  Pajaro  valley,  which  was  exam- 
ined as  far  as  Monterey  bay.  Ascending  the  Salinas 
river  to  a  point  about  nineteen  miles  above  Soledad, 
the  party  divided,  one  portion  going  over  the  hills  via 
the  San  Antonio,  and  the  other  keeping  up  the 
Salinas  valley  to  San  Miguel,  where  they  reunited. 
A  depot  camp  was  established  at  Santa  Margarita, 
and  thirty  days  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  surrounding  country,  including  the  Salinas  valley, 
followed  by  a  survey  through  San  Luis  pass  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  mountains '  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
thence  to  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  Arroyo  Grande. 
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From  San  Luis  Obispo  the  expedition  crossed 
Guadalupe  Largo  to  Santa  Inez  mission,  and  thence 
by  Gaviote  pass  of  the  Santa  Inez  mountains  pro- 
ceeded to  Santa  Bilrbara ;  a  part  however  taking  the 
San  Marcos  pass,  exploring  to  the  head  of  the  Santa 
In(!Z  river,  with  good  results.  Proceeding  to  San 
Buenaventura  mission,  the  expedition  attempted  to 
cross  the  mountains  to  Cuyama  plain,  but  failed, 
whereupon  they  went  up  the  Santa  Clara  valley  to 
San  Francisquito  rancho,  where  a  party  was  organ- 
ized to  explore  the  Cuyama  jilain  from  which  they 
|)assed  into  the  Tulare  valley  through  the  Canada  de 
las  Uvas,  and  thence  to  the  north  of  Santa  Emila 
mountain,  but  found  after  two  weeks'  examination 
this  route  impracticable.  Returning  down  the  Santa 
Clara  to  the  coast  tlic  whole  party  arrived  at  Los 
Angeles  by  the  coast  road  March  20,  1855,  four 
months  from  Benicia. 

From  Los  Angeles  Parke  proceeded  east  to  and 
through  the  Cajon  pass,  where,  leaving  the  main 
body,  he  took  a  small  detachment  and  followed  the 
Mojave  river  to  its  sink  in  Soda  lake,  between  which 
and  the  Colorado  there  lay  a  desert,  on  which  no 
water  was  discovered  except  along  the  route  already 
pursued  by  Whipple,  and  from  which  he  turned  back 
to  Los  Angeles  without  venturing  to  explore  the 
waterless  Chemehueva  plain  stretchhig  110  miles  to 
the  southeast. 

The  expedition  was  reorganized  in  May  at  San 
Diego,  for  a  march  to  the  Gila,  taking  the  usual 
wagon  road  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  thence  up  the  Gila 
to  the  Pima  villages.  Here  it  divided,  a  part  taking 
the  wagons,  via  Tucson,  to  the  crossing  of  the  San 
Pedro  river,  and  the  remainder  proceeding  with  pack 
mules  up  the  Gila  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro, 
and  up  that  stream  to  the  crossing,  where  they  were 
reunited.  Thence  they  advanced  to  the  Playa  de  las 
Pimas,  where  they  again  separated,  one  taking  the 
road  through  the  Puerto  del  Dado,  while  the  other 
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passed  between  the  Chiricahui  range  and  Mount 
Graham,  again  uniting  in  the  Valid  del  Sauz,  and  con- 
tinuing eastward  around  the  north  end  of  Pyramid 
ridge  and  ascending  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Burro 
mountains  reached  the  immigrant  road.  Entering 
the  canon  leading  from  the  Ojo  de  Inez  they  pro- 
ceeded via  Las  Peftasquitas,  Ojo  de  la  Vaca,  and  Rio 
Mimbrea  to  Cooke's  spring,  making  lateral  examina- 
tions on  the  route.  From  Cooke  spring  the  expedi- 
tion repaired  to  Fort  Fillmore,  where  it  disbanded. 

The  result  of  Parke's  survey  was  to  confirm  the 
value  of  the  surveys  of  the  previous  year.  •  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  end  of  his  route,  which  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  below  Frontera,  it  ascended  the  river  vallev 
to  near  Mesilla,  by  a  grade  of  36  feet  in  as  many 
miles  when  it  turned  west,  ascending  the  elevated 
plateau  by  terraces,  the  first  having  a  grade  of  20 
feet  per  mile  for  four  miles,  the  second  60  feet  per 
mile  for  over  five  miles,  and  thence  to  the  summit  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  the  grade  was  28  feet.  Hav- 
ing surmounted  the  inesa,  there  was  little  difficulty 
for  138^  miles  to  Valle  del  Sauz,  the  maximum  grade 
being  64  feot  pur  mile,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pelan- 
cillo  summit,  which  could  l)e  easily  reduced  by  increas- 
inor  the  distance.  From  Valle  de  Sauz  to  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro  the  route  was  due  west,  passing 
between  Mount  Graham  and  the  Dos  Cabezos  divi- 
sion of  the  Chiricahui  range  by  Railroad  pass  into 
the  Playa  de  las  Pimas,  the  gradiiMj  of  which  pass 
need  not  exceed  60  foet  per  mile,  after  which  it  crossed 
an  immense  plain  to  the  lieadv/.tLi  fs  of  Aravaypa,  a 
tributary  of  tlie  San  Pedro,  which  it  followed  by  a 
descending  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile  to  the  entrance 
to  the  cafKm,  where  it  increased  to  63  feet.  Follow- 
ing the  main  San  Pedro  down  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Gila,  the  descent  was  only  fifteen  feet  per  mile. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  to  Maricopa  wells 
on  the  Gila  the  descent  was  trifling,  the  blastine;  of 
some  rocks  in  Gila  canon  being  the  greatest  difficulty 
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to  bo  overcome  in  constructing  a  road.  Water,  liow- 
ever,  was  scarce,  and  there  was  not  timber  enough 
for  construction  purposes  of  the  right  quality. 

Parke  estimated  the  cost  of  the  road  between  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pima  villages,  345  miles,  at  $15,134,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  $43,866  per  mile;  between 
the  Pima  villages  and  Fort  Yuma  $4,008,000.  In 
sunnning  up  the  thirty-second  parallel  route,  Parke 
divided  it  into  eastern,  central,  and  western  sections ; 
the  first,  as  surveyed  by  Pope,  extending  from  Fulton 
on  Red  river  to  Molino  on  Rio  Grande,  787  miles, 
with  an  approximate  cost  of  $31,575,000.  In  order 
to  connect  this  with  the  central  division  at  Frontrera 
the  road  nmst  ascend  the  river  five  miles  to  that 
point,  which  additional  distance,  with  the  bridge, 
would  raise  the  cost  to  $31,812,000.  The  central 
section  from  Frontrera  to  Fort  Yuma  545  miles,  add- 
ing $480,000  for  32  miles  of  road  up  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  would  cost  $19,622,000. 

The  cost  of  the  western  section  depended  on 
whether  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco  were  adopted 
as  the  terminus  of  the  road.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
route  from  Fort  Yuma  to  Los  Angeles  as  surveyed 
by  Williamson  in  1853,  with  a  length  of  238  miles, 
liad  been  estimated  by  Humphreys  to  cost  $10,710,- 
000.  From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  via  the 
coast  route,  was  396  miles  and  would  cost  $20,668,750, 
making  the  total  Icngtli  of  the  western  section,  the 
terminus  being  at  San  Francisco,  634  miles,  and  its 
cost  $31,378,750. 

As  to  the  San  Diego  route,  since  Williamson's  sur- 
vey there  had  been  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  same  ground  under  local  auspices,  which  gave  the 
estimated  distance  from  San  Diego  to  Fort  Yuma  at 
189  miles,  and  the  total  cost  $7,571,500.  But  apply- 
ing the  same  standard  here  that  was  applied  to  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  route  in  other  sections, 
that  estimate  must  be  increased  to  $10,830,000.  The 
total  length  of  the  route  from  Fulton  to  San  Diego 
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was  1,527  miles,  and  total  estimated  cost  $62,264,000, 
From  Fulton  to  San  Francisco  it  was  1,972  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $82,812,750. 

As  a  transcontinental  route  the  thirty-second  par- 
allel possessed  considerable  advantages  in  length — to 
San  Diego — in  elevations,  and  in  climate.  The  light 
grades  would  admit  of  rapid  construction.  The  mate- 
rial and  supplies  could  be  delivered  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Colorado  by  steamer  from  the  gulf  ^ of  California, 
allowing  parties  to  work  both  ways  from  Yuma.  The 
disadvantages  were  the  same  as  on  other  routes — a 
scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  It  was  Parke's  opinion 
that  the  road  could  be  constructed  in  eight  years. 

Instructions  were  forwarded  to  Captain  Pope  in 
January  1855  directing  him  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility  of  constructing  artesian  wells  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  Texas.  The  space  experimented  upon 
contained  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles.  No 
great  success  attended  the  experiments,  which  were 
continued  two  seasons.  Water  was  several  times 
reached,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  that  the  tubing 
nearly  alwa3's  gave  out,  or  the  water  failed  to  rise  to 
the  surface  when  found.  The  depth  at  which  water 
was  found  on  the  Llano  Estacado  was  360  feet;  on 
the  Jornado  del  Muerto  east  of  the  liio  Grande,  245 
feet,  and  at  676  feet  water  rose  to  within  110  feet  of 
the  surface. 

During  this  examination  Pope  modified  his  former 
railroad  survey  somewhat,  finding  no  better  pass, 
however,  than  that  of  the  Guadalupe,  but  discovering 
where  a  grade  of  108  feet  could  be  lowered  to  80  feet. 
He  also  fojiind  water  and  pine  timber  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  pass,  and  examined  two  new  routes 
from  Ojo  del  Cuerbo  to  El  Paso;  one  passing  the 
Waco  mountains  with  a  maximum  grade  of  60  feet, 
and  a  summit  level  200  feet  lower  than  the  former 
route;  and  the  other  avoiding  the  Waco  mountains 
and  reducing  the  grade  to  forty  feet,  but  lengthening 
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the  road  ten  miles.  Topographical  and  geological 
surveys  were  made  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  and 
the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Mimbres, 
and  rivers  of  the  Organ  mountains. 

On  the  16th  of  August  1856,  E.  L.  Hartz,  8th 
infantry,  with  three  non-commissioned  officers  and 
twenty-four  men,  and  a  couple  of  army  wagons,  left 
Fort  Davis,  Texas,  to  hitersect  the  El  Paso  road, 
which  he  struck  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Eagle 
springs.  He  found  the  route  nearly  destitute  of 
water,  and  the  Carrizzo  pass  difficult  for  wagons. 

A  three  years'  study  of  the  southern  route  had 
made  it  well  and  favorably  known  in  congress;  at 
least  better  known,  and  more  favorably  regarded  than 
cither  of  the  others.  There  were,  however,  some 
other  points  in  connection  with  the  railroad  that  it 
would  be  well  to  settle,  and  one  was  the  navigability 
of  the  Colorado  river  below  the  crossinijs. 


When  Lieutenent  Williamson,  in  1854,  was  engaged 
in  surveying  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  route,  he  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  Colorado  was  navigable  by 
steamers  of  a  liijht  draught.  In  1857  the  secretarv 
of  war  directed  J.  C.  Ives  to  organize  an  expedition 
to  examine  the  river,  and  to  commence  it  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  water  was  at  its  lowest  stage.  A  suit- 
able iron  steamer  was  constructed  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  New  York 
in  August,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  early  in 
October. 

The  Colorado  expedition  was  composed  of  Ives,  in 
command;  A.  J.  Carroll,  steamboat  engineer;  J.  S. 
Newberry,  physician ;  F.  W.  Egloffstein,  topographer ; 
Mollhausen,  artist  and  naturalist ;  Taylor  and  Booker, 
a^u'  nomical  and  meteorological  assistants;  and  an 
escort  of  twenty-five  men  under  Tipton,  3d  artillery. 
The  expedition  left  San  Francisco  in  three,  divisions ; 
one  under  Newberry  sailed  October  28th  for  San 
Diego,  where  a  mule  train  was  procured,   and   the 
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party  marched  to  Fort  Yuma  across  the  desert; 
another  left  at  the  same  time  for  San  Pedro,  to  col- 
lect more  mules  at  Fort  Tejon,  and  proceed  to  Fort 
Yuma;  while  the  remainder,  under  Ives,  embarked 
with  the  surveying  steamer  on  board  the  schooner 
Monterey,  November  1st,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  where  it  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  at 
a  suitable  spot  the  steamer  was  taken  ashore,  put 
together,  and  named  the  Explorer.  It  was  the  31st 
of  December  before  this  part  of  the  expedition  was 
ready  to  commence  explorations,  and  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary before  the  Explorer  arrived  at  Fort  Yuma,  150 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Indians  the 
water  was  lower  than  ever  before  known  ;  and  to 
lighten  the  steamer  the  arms,  amnmnition,  baggage, 
and  provisions  were  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
quantity',  but  the  heavy  machinery  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  trinmied  to  draw  less  than  two  and  a  half 
feet.  The  voyage  up  to  the  mouth  of  Bill  Wilhims 
fork  was  a  continual  struijscle  with  tlifficulties,  and 
navigation  was  finally  brought  to  a  full  stop  at  the 
Black  canon,  about  5C0  miles  by  water  from  the  gulf 
of  California.  Here  the  river  party  was  joined  by 
the  escort  and  pack  train  Marcli  18th,  about  one 
month  from  Fort  Yuma.  The  trail  had  been  bad, 
tjrass  scarce,  and  Indians  troublesome,  beinir  incited 
to  hostilities  by  the  Mormons,  who  were  then  at  war 
with  the  United  States. 

While  at  this  point  a  reconnoitring  party  discov- 
ered a  practicable  road  to  the  summit  of  the  Opal 
mountains,  nineteen  miles  distant,  which  with  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  labor  could  be  made  passable  for 
wagons,  and  from  the  summit  extended  a  sloping 
plain  to  a  gap  a  little  no»*th  of  the  Vegas  on  the  old 
Mexican  trail  to  the  coast.  The  whole  expedition 
then  moved  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  Mojave  val- 
ley, where  on  the  23d  of  March  they  divided,  one 
part  descending  the  river  in  the  Explorer,  while  Ives 
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and  Tipton  set  out  to  explore  the  region  between  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Colorado  and  Fort  Defiance, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Zuni  fork  of  the  Colorado 
Chiquito. 

Their  march  across  the  Colorado  plateau  was  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  on  account  of  formidable  side 
canons  of  the  great  and  little  Colorado  rivers,  and  the 
extensive  deserts  which  lay  in  their  course  until  they 
reached  the  35th  parallel  near  Bill  Williams  moun- 
tain. Turning  north  and  striking  the  base  of  San 
Francisco  mountain,  they  reached  the  Colorado  Chi- 
quito— which  by  Ives  is  called  Flax  river — on  the  2d 
of  May,  where  the  party  divided,  the  greater  number 
and  Tipton  taking  Whipple's  trail  to  Zuni,  and  thence 
to  Fort  Defiance,  while  Ives  with  the  remainder  pur- 
sued a  northward  course  to  the  Moqui  pueblos,  miss- 
ino"  his  course  on  the  desert,  and  turning  back  to  the 
river,  which  he  followed  to  his  destination.  After 
visiting  all  the  pueblos,  and  traversing  the  Navajo 
country,  he  returned,  reaching  Fort  Defiance  May 
23,  1858. 

From  this  post  the  whole  expedition,  excepting  Ives, 
crossed  the  plains  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  thence 
continued  to  the  seaboard.  Ives  returned  to  San 
Pi  ego  by  the  overland  mail  route,  then  recently 
established.  He  found  the  Explorer  had  been  sold  to 
the  transportation  company  supplying  Fort  Yuma, 
And  returned  to  New  York. 

Tiie  results  of  this  exploration  were  thus  summerl 
up  I  lie  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  to 
Fort  Yuma  was  150  miles  by  water,  and  half  that 
distance  by  land.  The  shifting  of  the  channel,  the 
banks,  and  the  sand-bars,  was  continual  and  rapid ; 
width  of  the  river  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  a  mile; 
depth  from  eight  to  twenty  feet,  except  on  the  bars, 
where  frequently  there  were  no  more  than  two  feet ; 
current  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  navigation  most 
edsy  in  May  or  June  when  the  river  was  rising  and 
before  new  bars  were  formed.     Above  Yuma  obstruc- 
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tions  were  more  frequent,  and  more  rocks  were 
encountered.  In  some  places  there  were  flats  where 
the  water  was  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  bristUng 
with  bars  and  snags.  From  Yuma  to  Bill  Williams 
fork  was  1 90  miles  by  river.  Thence  to  Pyramid  canon 
100  miles,  the  river  was  narrower,  and  the  navigation 
better,  being  only  obstructed  by  occasional  gravelly 
shoals.  From  Pyramid  canon  to  Black  canon  was 
sixty  miles,  and  the  river  in  this  section  was  difficult 
of  navigation,  rapids  being  frequent,  with  a  strong 
current,  suriken  rocks,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  onlv  of  Avafer.  Boats  drawing  no  more  than 
twenty  inches  mi^  i  all  times  ascend  or  descend 

without  lifjhtening  Cf       .. 

Black  canon  was  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  con- 
tained a  rapid  for  every  mile,  and  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  it  witli  a  steamer  would  bo  attended  with 
considerable  danujer  at  the  most  favorable  season. 
The  river  above  the  canon  was  impracticable. 

Ives  recommended  an  iron  stern-wheel  boat,  draw- 
ino-  no  more  than  twelve  inches  wheii  lii>ht,  with  larire 
and  powerful  boilers,  a  smooth  flat  bottom,  and  a  hull 
divided  by  water-tight  bulkheads.  Such  a  boat  might 
be  100  feet  long,  and  22  feet  beam,  with  a  stern-wheel 
18  feet  in  diameter;  it  might  make  the  trip  to  the 
head  of  navigation  and  back,  in  from  twelve  days  to 
five  weeks,  according  to  the  stage  of  water.  Fuel 
was  found  to  be  abundant,  consisting  of  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  mezquit.  The  cost  of  a  boat  such  as 
described,  whicli  could  carry  sixty  tons,  would  prob- 
ably be  about  ,i§ 20,000,  and  would  last  about  six  years, 
during  which  about  fifty  trips  would  be  made  at  an 
annual  expense  to  the  government  of  $13,000,  or 
$98,000  for  the  whole  six  years,  the  amount  trans- 
ported in  that  time  being  500  tons  yearly,  at  the  rate 
of  something  over  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

Ives,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Secretary  Floyd, 
made  much  of  his  Colorado  expedition.  The  truth, 
however,   was  that  George  A.  Johnson,   who  had  a 
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contract  for  carrying  government  supplies  to  Yuma, 
and  had  run  his  boat  up  to  the  head  of  navigation — 
see  my  chapter  on  the  history  of  Colorado  navigation 
— on  the  river,  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Ives  in  pointing  out  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  how  to  overcome  them.  He  also  furnished  him 
a  pilot,  D.  C.  Robinson,  who  had  been  five  years  ou 
the  river.  Johnson  had  offered  to  convey  Ives'  entire 
expedition  up  to  the  head  of  navigation  for  $3,500, 
while  it  cost  the  government  as  conducted  $15,000, 
and  perhaps  the  official  announcement  of  what  was 
already  well  known  was  worth  the  difference.  It 
was  now  plain  that  only  a  railroad  could  perform  the 
transportation  to  the  Pacific  in  this  latitude. 

Ou  the  1st  of  May  1855  instructions  were  issued 
to  Lieutenant  Williamson  to  make  certain  examina- 
tions in  connection  with  the  proposed  Pacific  railroad, 
namely :  to  make  such  surveys  as  should  determine 
the  practicability  of  connecting  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley with  the  Columbia  river,  either  by  way  of  the 
Willamette  valley,  or  by  that  of  Des  Chutes  near  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains ;  and  to  searcli 
for  a  route  across  the  Sierra  near  the  source  of  the 
Carson,  to  connect  with  a  possible  railroad  from  San 
Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City,  having  previously 
obtained  every  information  from  Colonel  Steptoe  and 
others  who  had  crossed  the  Sierra  in  that  vicinity. 
An  escort  of  100  men  was  ordered,  and  the  sum  of 
$42,000  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  survey. 
Williamson  was  authorized  to  purchase  $300  worth  of 
goods  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  traffic  with  tlu», 
Indians,  and  compensation  for  their  services.  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  L.  Abbott  was  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  expedition. 

These  two  officers  sailed  from  New  York  May  5th, 
and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  May  30th.  By  the 
9th  of  July  the  exploring  party  was  organized,  and 
on  the  10th  made  a  start  from  Benicia.    They  passed 
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through  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  range  to  Putah 
creek  and  Cache  creek,  crossed  the  Sacramento  river 
at  Fremont,  in  Yolo  county,  then  ascended  Feather 
river  passing  through  Marysville,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Heading  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  on  the  21st, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  escort  under  Gibson, 
Crook,  and  Hood. 

On  the  28th  the  expedition  left  Fort  Reading  and 
journeyed  eastward  to  Noble's  pass,  and  thence  north 
over  Cooke's  ground  to  Pit  river,  and  thence  by 
Wright  and  Rhett  lakes  to  the  Klamath  lakes,  reach- 
ing the  upper  one  August  14th.  After  exploring  in 
the  vicinity,  and  passing  north  through  the  valley  of 
Des  Chutes,  the  party  divided,  and  Williamson 
explored  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the  branches  of 
tjie  Willamette  river,  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver 
October  9th. 

Abbott  meanwliile  went  next  to  Des  Chutes  valley, 
and  thence  to  Fort  Dalles,  where  he  arrived  Septem- 
ber 10th,  after  which  he  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
Columbia  as  far  as  the  Cascades.  Returning  to  Fort 
Dalles,  he  made  a  second  examination  of  Des  Chutes 
valley.  In  the  midst  of  this,  October  3d,  intelligence 
was  received  of  an  outbreak  among  the  Indians  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  Major  Haller, 
of  Fort  Dalles,  had  taken  the  field,  while  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  river  were  fleeing  to 
The  Dalles. 

Upon  this  information  Abbott  procured  a  guide  and 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Mount  Hood  road, 
rejoining  Williamson's  command  at  Oregon  City,  on 
the  19th.  But  Williamson  himself  liad  returned  to 
San  Francisco  by  steamer  to  prepare  for  an  explora- 
tion of  the  Carson  river  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
expecting  his  command,  under  Abbott,  to  march  to 
meet  him  by  the  usual  road  to  California,  through 
Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  River  valleys.  But 
Abbott  was  much  inconvenienced  by  the  detention  of 
the  dragoon  part  of  his  force  by  Major  Rains  at  Fort 
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Vancouver  to  assist  in  the  Yakima  war;  while  another 
Indian  war  had  broken  out  in  southern  Oregon  along 
the  road  he  would  be  compelled  to  travel ;  and  only 
by  the  order  of  Governor  Curry,  directing  the  volun- 
teer officers  to  supply  an  escort,  if  needed,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  was  he  able  to  perform  his  part 
in  the  expedition.  He  marched  with  a  body  of  vol- 
unteer troops  until  he  met  Captain  Smith,  1st  dra- 
goons, from  Fort  Lane,  on  Grave  creek,  who  furnished 
him  with  an  escort  to  that  post.  On  the  6th  of 
November  he  crossed  the  Siskiyou  mountains,  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Jones  on  the  8th.  Proceeding  up 
Scott's  valley  he  struck  the  headwaters  of  a  branch 
of  Trinity  river,  which  he  followed,  taking  the  trail 
to  Fort  Reading  where  he  arrived  November  15th. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Williamson,  who  pronounced 
the  season  too  far  advanced  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Sierra,  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  state — see 
chapter  on  Roads — and  when  a  few  days  later  he 
received  orders  to  return  to  Washington  he  disposed 
of  his  outfit,  and  reported  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  January  1856. 

The  report  set  forth  that  but  one  route  had  been 
examined  from  Benicia  to  Fort  Reading,  200  miles. 
The  greatest  expense  in  construction  for  this  distance 
would  be  in  bridges,  fifty-nine  in  all  being  required, 
varying  from  ten  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
From  Reading  to  the  Columbia  river  two  routes  had 
been  examined,  both  well  supplied  with  wood  and 
water,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. On  the  east  route  no  insuperable  obstacle  was 
encountered  except  in  Des  Chutes  valley,  which  was 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  canon,  140  miles  long, 
and  in  many  places  1,000  feet  deep.  This  canon 
might  be  avoided  by  a  pass  into  the  Willamette  val- 
ley near  Diamond  peak,  whence  to  the  Columbia  the 
route  was  entirelv  favorable.  The  length  of  this  line 
would  be  600  miles  from  Fort  Reading,  150  of  which 
would  be  through  a  fertile  and  settled  country.     For 
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another  250  miles  there  would  be  little  heavy  work, 
but  for  the  remaining  250  the  expense  would  be  very 
great.  This  would  be  in  crossing  the  western  chain 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  two  canons  of  Pit  river,  that 
portion  of  the  road  along  the  Upper  Klamath  lake, 
the  canon  of  the  Klamath,  and  the  pass  through  the 
Cascade  range. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  the  length  of 
the  line  surveyed  was  470  miles,  300  of  which  offered 
no  difficulties,  100  of  which  would  be  very  costly,  and 
the  remainder  impracticable  at  any  reasonable  outlay, 
although  it  was  not  impossible  that  on  a  further  sur- 
vey, which  was  necessary,  a  feasible  route  might  be 
found.  The  chief  obstacles  were  in  passing  from  the 
Sacramento  to  Shasta  valley,  and  in  crossing  the  Sis- 
kiyou and  Umpqua  mountains,  the  Grave  creek  hilla^ 
and  Long's  hill.  Should  the  route  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades prove  practicable,  it  would  be  preferable,  being 
less  elevated,  having  a  milder  climate,  and  passing 
through  settlements.  No  estimates  of  cost  accom- 
panied Williamson's  report,  the  itinerary  of  which 
forms  very  pleasant  reading.  It  was  at  best  but  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  reconnoissancco 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  these  Chronicles  the 
name  of  Charles  Crocker  is  frequently  found.  I  will 
here  present  his  biography,  illustrating  as  it  does  an 
interesting  and  instructive  example  of  American  en- 
ergy and  enterprise. 
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More  than  three  centuries  ago  an  obscure  Italian 
endeavored  to  utilize  steam  as  a  motive  power  in 
navigation.  His  experiments  were  crude,  but  he 
suggested  a  principle  which  resulted  in  more  than 
doubling  the  rapidity  and  enhancing  the  security  and 
comfort  of  transportation  by  water.  The  modern 
factory  is  a  materialization  of  the  spirit  of  Watt. 
The  locomotive-engine,  which  makes  neighbors  of  the 
great  oceans,  and  renders  the  continents  so  many 
organisms  of  civilization,  was  born  in  the  mind  of 
Stephenson.  The  trial  trip  of  his  primitive  engine, 
between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  1825,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  transportation  by  land. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  more  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  evolved  from  that  experimental  germ  than 
would  encompass  the  earth,  and  at  a  cost  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  the  metallic  currency  in  existence. 
Though  in  his  wildest  dreams  no  vision  of  the  loco- 
motive mechanism  of  this  day  could  have  entered  his 
mind,  we  trace  directly  to  its  genesis  in  his  intellect 
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the  industry  of  railway  transportation,  which,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise, 
has  grown  more  rapidly  and  into  greater  efficiency  in 
our  country  than  elsewhere,  and  which  involves  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  every  other  industry,  and  has 
assumed  proportions  second  only  to  the  government 
itself. 

In  the  construction  of  railroads,  as  in  other  activi- 
ties, California  displays  the  American  characteristic 
of  magnitude.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  corpora- 
tion which,  notwithstanding  physical  and  financial 
conditions  that  rendered  construction  extremely  diffi- 
cult, has  built  more  miles  of  railroad,  perhaps,  than 
any  other.  In  the  association  to  which  the  commu- 
nity owes  this  achievement  were  such  men  as,  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  seem  to  be  prepared  and  brought 
together  for  a  work  which  in  other  hands  would 
have  been  impracticable.  First  of  all,  they  were  born 
poor,  and  grew  up  in  an  environment  of  self-help. 
They  were  developed  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which,  from  childhood  up,  the  demands  and  the 
promptings  were  all  in  the  direction  of  productive 
and  aggressive  labor.  Educated  mainly  by  friction 
among  men  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  in  those  prac- 
tical activities  which  are  the  source  of  individual 
domination  and  national  wealth,  they  were  ripe  in 
experience,  keen-witted,  pushing,  and  self-confident. 
With  exceptional  natural  strength  of  mind,  thus 
energized  and  disciplined,  they  were  strong  and  active 
in  body,  and  capable  of  extraordinary  physical  endur- 
ance. They  differed  widely  from  one  another  in  cer- 
tain respects,  but  being  all  alike  resolute,  bold,  and 
tenacious  of  purpose,  and  each  fitted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  functions  in  the  common  enterprise, 
they  formed  a  combination  of  singular  adaptability 
and  efficiency.  Whether  the  difficulty  were  one  of 
negotiating  a  loan,  of  repelling  aggression  on  the  part 
of  interested  obstructionists,  or  the  people  made  hos- 
tile by  designing  leaders,  of  office  economy  in  disburse- 
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rnent,  or  of  obstacles  or  emergency  in  construction, 
whatever  the  difficulty  that  presented  itself,  there 
were  one  or  more  of  the  syndicate  ready  and  capable 
to  meet  it  and  deal  with  it.  Charles  Crocker,  whose 
life  and  character  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  into  on 
account  of  his  identification  with  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
these  road-builders  directly  occupied  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  first  overland,  or  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  as  well  as  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system. 

Born  at  Troy,  New  York,  September  14,  1822,  the 
lineage  of  Mr  Crocker  is  traced  back  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Sir  William  Croker,  or,  as  in 
America,  Crocker,  settled  with  his  family  of  eleven 
children  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  chron- 
icles of  New  England  the  name  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, Daniel  Crocker  being  a  resident  of  Boston  in 
the  year  1660,  w^hile  another  member  of  the  family, 
named  Josiah,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Governor 
Hinckley,  took  part  in  the  Narragansett  war,  and  his 
grandfather  served  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
His  father,  Isaac  Crocker,  was  a  merchant  of  Oswego, 
whence,  early  in  the  present  century,  he  removed  to 
Troy,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  wholesale 
merchant.  Soon  after  his  son's  migration  to  Califor- 
nia he  joined  him  at  Sacramento,  where  he  died  in 
1856,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  Wright,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Massachusetts  farmer,  several  of  whose  sons  became 
prominent  as  ministers  or  physicians.  Of  the  six 
children  born  to  them,  Charles  was  the  third  of  five 
The  eldest,  Edwin  Bryant,  was  educated  at 
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the  Rensselaer  institute,  Troy,  as  an  engineer  and 
surveyor,  his  first  employment  being  the  location  of 
the  Albany  and  Schenectady  road,  one  of  the  earliest 
railroad  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
in  1829,  and  Charles,  being  then  in  his  eighth  year, 
was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  its  inception.     At 
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that  date  the  success  of  Stephenson's  experiment  in 
England  had  been  fully  established,  and  soon  after- 
ward a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  New  York 
legislature  for  a  railroad  between  Albany  and.  Sche- 
nectady, its  route  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Crocker  home.  Little  did  the  boy  dream,  as  he 
watched  with  eager  interest  the  progress  of  this 
undertaking,  that  years  of  his  manhood  would  bo 
devoted  to  an  enterprise  of  similar  character  com- 
manding universal  attention. 

Charles  received  his  early  training  at  the  public 
schools,  which  he  supplemented  by  a  practical  educa- 
tion of  experience  and  observation  in  contact  with  the 
actual  world.  "I  have  hope,"  says  Leibnitz,  "that 
society  may  be  reformed,  when  I  see  Jiow  much  edu- 
cation may  be  reformed."  Under  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, the  individualty  of  the  student  is  sacrificed  to 
conventionality,  at  bottom  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Turks,  who  whitewashed  the  precious  works  of  art 
which  they  found  on  the  temple  walls  of  the  Greeks. 
The  aim  is  not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  develop  the  man, 
but  to  teach  him  book-keeping,  law,  or  medicine,  too 
often  with  the  result  of  an  indifferent  book-keeper, 
lawj'er,  or  physician,  because  his  talent  is  not  given 
its  natural  course.  The  same  fault  in  rudimentary 
teaching  is  alike  characteristic  of  the  high  schools. 
Says  Herbert  Spencer:  "The  universities  of  England 
maintained  an  old  curriculum  for  centuries  after  it 
ceased  to  be  fit."  Hence  it  is  that  while  we  see  so 
many  boys  who  are  not  much  benefited,  if  they  are  not 
spoiled,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  books, 
we  see  also  many  notable  instances,  especially  in 
America,  of  self-development — as  though,  being  left 
alone,  nature  finds  its  own  vocation,  and  enters  it  un- 
trammelled and  elastic.  I  have  often  thought  that 
the  discipline  of  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  store  or 
counting-house,  or  wherever  else  the  wits  are  given 
free  and  wholesome  exercise,  does  as  much  in  the 
way  of  real  education  as  all  the  schools.     What  the 
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world  needs  most  from  every  man  is  his  originality. 
Year  after  year  our  schools  and  colleges  go  on  turn- 
ing out  their  graduates  like  so  many  bullets  from  the 
same  mould,  with  individuality  marred  or  destroyed. 
Certainly  there  is  great  virtue  in  education,  if  it  he 
of  the  right  sort,  but  with  such  artificial  productions 
as  these  the  market  is  kept  continually  overstocked. 
TJiey  are  above  manual  labor,  and  are  incapable  of 
such  intellectual  work  as  there  is  any  deniand  for. 
The  successful  men  of  our  day,  not  only  in  business, 
but  some  of  them  in  literature  too,  as  singular  as 
tliis  may  appear,  owe  comparatively  little  to  scholas- 
tic training.  This  general  fact*  has  been  so  often  ob- 
served that  it  may  be  considered  a  truism;  still  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  for  the  double  reason  that  it 
suggests  a  serious  defect  in  our  educational  system, 
and  because  it  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  denied 
tlie  advantages  of  a  school  education  to  'ualize  that 
any  one  who  is  resolute  and  a  hard  worker  can  help 
himself  to  proficiency  and  success  in  whatever  calling 
his  talents  are  adapted  to.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  wholesome,  if  not  the  highest,  form  of  human 
development. 

On  account  of  his  father's  business  reverses,  Charles 
Crocker  began,  even  at  the  early  age  mentioned,  to 
contribute  what  little  he  could  toward  the  support  ot 
the  family.  He  bought  on  credit  a  route  on  the  New 
York  Daily  Transcript,  and  assumed  the  indebtedness 
of  the  proprietor,  amounting  to  $200.  This  he  paid 
off*  in  time,  and  during  the  two  following  years  ac- 
cumulated the  sum  of  $300,  in  addition  to  helping  to 
support  his  mother  and  sister.  Of  course  this  would 
not  have  been  possible  except  by  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy. The  frugal  habit  which  he  thus  formed  while 
a  boy  became  a  second  nature,  and  when  in  after  years 
he  was  the  possessor  of  millions,  he  would  not  expend 
the  smallest  sum  uselessly. 

In  1836  the  family  removed  to  Marshall  county, 
Indiana,  where  they  had  secured  a  quarter-section  of 
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land ;  and  there  he  aided  in  building  a  log  cabin,  and 
in  planting  a  few  acres  with  corn  and  potatoes,  on 
which  chiefly  they  subsisted  during  the  following 
winter.  His  little  savings  he  handed  over  to  his 
father,  together  with  whatever  else  he  could  earn  by 
workinsr  for  the  neighbors  in  harvest  time.  Charles* 
principal  farm- work  was  rail-splitting,  but  after  get- 
ting out  daily  200  oak  rails,  he  found  time  for  other 
work,  which  alone  would  have  been  considered  by 
other  young  men  as  a  day's  task.  To  him  a  day's 
work  meant  toil  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til eight  or  nine  at  night,  his  evenings  being  passed 
in  making  or  repairing  the  tools  required  for  his  rail- 
splitting. 

The  land  on  which  the  farm  was  situated  formed  a 
part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Pottawottamies,  with 
whom  the  government  had  concluded  a  treaty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  they  were  to  remove  to  the  In- 
dian territory ;  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  whereupon 
General  Tipton  was  ordered  to  Marshall  county  with 
a  party  of  volunteers,  whom  Charles  Crocker,  though 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  joined,  and  assisted  to  col- 
lect and  guard  the  Indians  and  escort  them  to  their 
reservation. 

A  year  later,  Charles  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  sterling  virtues  and  deter- 
mined character.  Soon  after  this,  an  incident  occurred 
which  greatly  influenced  his  after  life,  and  but  for 
which  his  energies  might  have  had  no  wider  scope 
than  an  Indiana  farm.  He  had  been  laborious  and 
diligent,  as  stated,  but  the  discipline  to  which  young 
farmers  of  that  day  were  subjected  was  not  altogether 
agreeable.  High-spirited,  proud  of  his  strength,  and 
of  a  self-assertive  nature,  it  may  be  that  at  all  times 
he  did  not  come  up  squarely  to  his  father's  require- 
ments, or  it  may  be  that  the  latter  was  precipitate  and 
tyrannical.  It  would  seem  that  father  and  son,  how- 
ever, were  alike  impetuous  and  hasty,  and  while  the 
former  might  bo  disposed  to  be  unreasonable,  the  lat- 
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ter  was  quick-tempered,  headstrong,  and  self-assert- 
ive. They  fell  into  controversy,  and  though  the 
consequence  of  hasty  words  that  were  spoken  rendered 
it  impossible  that  either  could  forget  them,  they  were 
deeply  regretted  on  both  sides  almost  at  once,  and  were 
amply  atoned  for  afterward  by  years  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affection.  The  issue  as  made  was  charac- 
teristic alike  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Crocker. 

"  Father,"  said  Charles,  "  do  you  want  me  to  go 
away  from  home?"  The  answer  he  received  was: 
"Yes  and  no:  yes,  because  you  are  of  no  use  here; 
no,  because  I  am  afraid  you  would  starve  among 
strangers."  The  first  suggestion  likely  to  occur  to 
the  reader  is  the  utter  incongruity  of  this  forecast 
with  the  actual  future  of  Charles  Crocker.  But  the 
father's  words  were  uttered  rather  as  a  salvo  to  the 
paternal  authority  than  with  any  idea  of  prognostica- 
tion. To  construe  his  speech  seriously  would  be  to 
assume  that  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary force  of  his  son's  character,  which  had  been 
plainly  manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Such 
mistakes  cf  judgment  have  been  made,  however, 
though  seldom  with  the  happy  results  notable  in  this 
instance.  At  any  rate,  the  precipitate  disparagement 
of  the  young  is  not  to  be  commended  for  imitation. 
The  incident  is  not  without  its  suggestiveness  touch- 
ing our  relations  to  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  In 
order  to  control  others,  unless  by  force,  which  often 
defeats  itself,  we  must  first  understand  them  and  con- 
trol ourselves ;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children. 

The  Crocker  homestead  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  two  or  three 
miles  apart,  and  a  log  building  served  for  church  and 
school-house.  It  was  pioneer  life,  abounding  in  hard- 
ships, and  requiring  hard  work,  with  scanty  returns. 
Mr  Crocker  was  wont  to  say  that  if  the  early  settlers 
in  California  had  shown  the  spirit  that  was  displayed 
by  the  pioneers  of  Indiana,  they  would  all  have  be- 
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corae  wealthy.  Charles  had  heretofore  yielded  ready 
compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  and  not  being 
afraid  of  work,  had  turned  his  hand  to  whatever  was 
to  be  done  toward  making  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

The  experiences  of  Charles  Crocker  confirm  the 
general  observation  regarding  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, that  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  be  born  poor. 
Poverty  is  almost  universally  dreaded,  yet  it  is  the 
school  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  at  least,  in 
which  men  become  enabled  to  grow  in  wealth  or  posi- 
tion according  to  their  capabilities;  while  wo  see  *'"'^ 
great  majority  of  those  who  inherit  wealth  fai.  g 
back  sooner  or  later  into  the  ranks  of  the  impecu- 
nious. So  striking  is  this  phenomenon,  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  query  whether  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  man  without  means  to  accumulate  a  fortune  or 
for  one  who  has  had  no  experience  in  earning  money 
to  preserve  intact  an  inherit d  estate.  Says  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  "I  am  glad  that  1  was  a  poor  boy. 
All  that  I  have  and  am  I  owe  to  that  fact."  Neces- 
sity sharpens  the  wits,  vitalizes  ambition,  and  inten- 
sifies determination;  in  poverty  are  the  germs  of 
manhood  and  progress.  It  is  from  among  the  poor 
that  men  are  continually  coming  forward  to  create 
and  control,  to  re-energize  the  community.  Charles 
Crocker's  life  is  typical  of  this  force,  and  it  shows 
that  wlnle  we  may  all  prefer  to  start  out  in  life  with 
wealth  at  command,  we  arc  all  the  stronger  for  the 
struggle  that  must  needs  be  made  to  acquire  it.  And 
what  is  said  of  those  who  aim  at  riches  is  equally 
true  of  tiiose  who  strive  for  other  distinction. 

The  effect  upon  Charles  Crocker  of  Isaac  Crocker's 
sj)eech  was  instantaneous  and  radical.  It  transformed 
tlie  boy  into  the  man  at  once.  The  snow  lay  two  feet 
deep  on  the  ground  toward  dusk  on  that  bleak  winter 
afternoon  in  February  1840,  but  the  lad  cast  himself 
adrift  cheerfully,  with  a  pair  of  woollen  socks,  a  cot- 
ton shirt,  and  a  linen  dickey  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
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chief  and  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  CalHng  at 
the  house  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  he  asked  for  work 
to  earn  his  supper  and  a  night's  lodging.  The 
hospitable  fiirmer  insisted  that  he  should  become 
a  member  of  his  househould.  Young  Crocker  was 
first  employed  in  taking  charge  of  his  host's  cattle 
and  ho'"'3es,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  entire  management  of  the  place . 

After  seven  months  spent  in  this  service  he  went 
to  work  in  a  saw^-miil,  the  property  of  John  D. 
Deming,  his  future  father-in-law.  Later  he  entered 
the  f  nily  of  a  clergyman,  and  w^orked  for  his  board 
and  the  privilege  of  attending  school  as  occasion  per- 
mitted. When  Mr  Deming  inquired  what  kind  of 
work  he  could  do,  his  reply  was,  "  Anything  that  a 
man  can  do."  In  answer  to  a  question  whether  he 
could  raft  lumber  down  the  river  he  answered,  "Yes, 
if  I  saw  you  do  it."  This  he  did,  and  also  disposed 
of  his  raft  to  advantage.  Working  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  he  received  as  compensation  eleven  dollars  a 
month,  and  when  his  wages  were  increased  to  twelve 
dollars  he  considered  himself  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  he  apprenticed  himself  to 
learn  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  by  the  bloomery  pro- 
cess. Besides  working  at  the  forge,  he  weighed  ore, 
sold  iron,  and  kept  the  books  of  the  establishment. 
He  was  industrious  and  zealous,  and  soon  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  business. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  at  his  command,  but  he  had  a  trade,  and 
he  resolved  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  In  Mar- 
shall county,  near  his  former  home,  he  discovered  and 
]>rocured  the  right  of  working  a  deposit  of  iron.  His 
former  employer  furnished  the  funds  required  to  build 
a  forge,  Mr  Crocker  contributing  $350,  his  entire 
capital  at  that  time,  and  they  worked  the  property 
in  partnership. 

In  1849  Mr  Crocker,  having  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  California,  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  business 
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to  his  partner;  but  while  the  papers  were  being  made 
out,  his  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He 
rebuilt  the  forge,  however,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  the  sale  was  consummated.  Thereupon  he 
started  across  the  plains  with  a  small  company,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  captain,  among  them  being  his 
brothers,  Clark  W.  and  Henry  S.  Crocker. 

On  reaching  Quincy,  Illinois,  he  engaged  passage 
for  St  Louis,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions,  taking 
with  him,  in  a  large  dry-goods  box,  the  party's  stock 
of  clothing,  in  order  that  his  companions  might  go 
forward  to  the  rendezvous  at  old  Fort  Kearney  un- 
incumbered with  baggage,  and  the  teams  in  good 
condition.  Arriving  at  St  Louis,  he  found  that  the 
steamers  ran  only  to  St  Joseph,  though  many  passen- 
gers were  awaiting  conveyance  to  Council  Bluffs, 
some  twenty  miles  beyond  his  destination.  A  large 
vessel,  called  the  Tmcumhia,  came  down  the  river, 
and  after  some  negotiation,  Mr  Crocker  made  an 
agreement  with  the  captain  to  proceed  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney, on  condition  that  he  guaranteed  250  tons  of 
freight,  and  at  least  fifteen  first-class  passengers. 
These  he  secured,  and  a  few  days  later  the  boat 
sailed,  arriving  at  St  Joseph  without  incident. 

While  awaiting  the  steamer's  departure  from  this 
point,  and  having  learned  that  it  was  the  captain's 
intention  to  discharge  all  freight  and  passengers  at 
Sandusky,  only  two  miles  farther  up  the  river,  he 
called  his  fellow-passengers  together  and  informed  • 
them  of  what  he  had  heard.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  it  remains  with  us  to  decide  whether  we  will  go  on 
to  Council  Bluffs,  or  be  put  ashore  at  Sandusky, 
where  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  law  to  libel 
the  steamer  for  breach  of  contract.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  stand  by  one  another  and  maintain  our  rights, 
by  taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  Otherwise  we 
shall  be  dumped  ashore.  Then  before  we  can  reach 
our  teams  the  summer  will  be  gone,  and  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  cross  the  plains.     I  am  disposed,  if  it  be 
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necessary,  to  take  possession  of  the  steamer  and  carry 
her  through  to  Council  Bluffs.  Let  us  appoint  a  cap- 
tain to  direct  our  movements."  They  all  agreed  with 
him,  and  called  upon  him  to  take  the  lead.  "  This  is 
going  to  be  no  child's  play,"  said  he ;  "  have  your  guns 
loaded;  shoot  when  I  tell  you,  and  don't  miss  your 
man."  He  had  no  apprehension  of  bloodshed;  the 
precautions  taken  were  pretty  sure  to  prevent  it.  On 
reaching  Sandusky,  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the 
landing,  the  fires  put  out,  and  all  the  passengers 
retired,  except  two,  who  kept  watch.  Just  before 
daylight,  the  sentinels  reported  that  the  crew  were 
preparing  to  discharge,  whereupon  the  party  assembled 
under  arms  at  the  gangway.  In  front  of  the  other 
freight  stood  the  dry-goods  box,  which  the  mate 
ordered  removed.  Stepping  up  to  him,  Crocker 
quietly  remarked  :  "  That  is  my  box,  and  it  does  not 
go  ashore  here."  The  mate  returned  no  answer,  but 
repeated  his  order,  when  Crocker  drew  his  pistol. 
**  The  first  man  who  touches  that  box  dies ! "  "  Shore 
that  box!"  shouted  the  mate;  but  his  command  was 
unheeded,  and  he  was  told  to  put  it  on  shore  himself 
if  he  dared.  He  hesitated,  for  the  man  confronting 
him  held  him  covered  with  his  revolver  and  looked 
him  £traight  in  the  eye.  He  withdrew,  and  reap- 
peared with  the  captain,  who  demanded  the  cause  of 
the  mutiny.  "It  is  no  mutiny,"  replied  Crocker; 
"your  contract,  as  written  in  the  bill  of  lading,  is  to 
take  us  through  to  Council  Bluffs."  "  That  is  beyond 
my  power ;  there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  river  to 
proceed  farther."  Crocker  pointed  to  the  floatwood 
drifting  down  the  stream.  **  If  you  make  the  attempt," 
said  he,  "and  prove  that  you  cannot  go  farther,  that 
will  be  a  different  matter ;  but  until  then,  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  landed  at  Sandusky."  Being  invited  into 
the  cabin  to  talk  the  matter  over,  the  captain  offered 
him  ^800  for  a  release  from  his  agreement,  which 
was  refused.  Thereupon  he  pleaded  the  want  of  fuel 
and  provisions ;  but  was  answered  that  the  passengers 
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would  cut  all  the  wood  that  was  needed,  and  as 
for  provisions,  they  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
On  reaching  Fort  Kearney,  the  captain  invited  Mr 
Crocker  to  join  him  in  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  on 
bidding  him  good  by,  he  remarked:  "  If  anybody  gets 
to  California,  you  will." 

After  crossing  the  Missouri,  Mr  Crocker  and  his 
party  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Platte  to  the 
Black  hills,  crossing  the  north  fork  of  the  Sweet- 
water; thence  through  South  pass  to  Green  river, 
and  by  way  of  Fort  Bridger  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  banks  of  the  Humboldt.  During  their  journey 
they  followed  almost  the  route  afterward  taken  by 
the  overland  railroad.  In  1869,  in  his  special  car,  he 
passed  eastward,  on  a  line  not  at  any  point  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  emigrant  road,  every 
mile  of  which,  from  Sacramento  to  Promontory,  had 
been  constructed  under  his  supervision.  The  time 
consumed  in  his  first  journey  from  the  Missouri  to 
California  was  100  days;  in  his  second,  it  was  exactly 
100  hours.  Nineteen  years  after  setting  out  from 
Council  Bluffs  on  his  toilsome  overland  march,  and 
on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year,  he  arrived  again 
in  Omaha,  presenting  to  his  friends  flov/ers  from  his 
own  garden  in  Sacramento,  and  strawberries  gathered 
in  the  valleys  of  California  and  packed  in  Alaskan  ice. 

On  reaching  Green  river  another  incident  occurred 
which  showed  Mr  Crocker's  qualifications  for  leader- 
ship. There  were  many  teams  in  advance  of  them, 
and  the  old  wagon-box  which  served  as  a  ferry-boat 
made  transportation  slow.  Mr  Crocker,  with  a  com- 
panion, found  a  place  near  the  river  bank  where  grass 
was  abundant,  and  they  proposed  to  camp  there  for 
the  night.  When  leading  their  horses  to  water,  they 
came  upon  a  party  of  men  grouped  around  a  camp- 
fire,  one  of  whom  kept  watch  over  their  animals  near 
by.  The  latter  approached  Mr  Crocker,  who  was 
driving  a  stake  in  the  ground.  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing ? "  said  he;  "  you  can't  picket  your  horses  here." 
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Mr  Crocker  went  on  driving  in  the  stake,  which  the 
other  threatened  to  pull  up.     "  Do  it  if  you  dare,"  he 
remarked ;  whereupon  the  intruder  rode  away  to  his 
camp.     "  Now,"  said    Mr  Crocker   to  his  comrade, 
"  they  are  coming  with  their  rifles;  you  put  your  pis- 
tol in  your  overcoat  pocket,  hold  your  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  draw  when  you  see  me  draw;  dash  right 
in  under  their  guns,  and  fire  into  them  quick  and  fast." 
Presently  the  expected  party  approached,  as  the  two 
men  were  seated  at  their  supper  of  ham  and  biscuit. 
"Hallo,  stranger,"  exclaimed  their  spokesman;  "what 
do  you  mean  by  coming  here  and  taking  our  camp?  " 
Walking  quietly  up  to  him,  Crocker  replied:  "You 
have  come  here  with  guns  to  fight;  shoot ! "     "  Well, 
he  said,  "  you  can't  stay  here  to-night;  we  won't  have 
your  horses  among  our  mules."     "  I  told  you  once  to 
shoot;  unless  you  take  back  your  guns  I  will  not  talk 
with  you.     Six  of  you  big  fellows  with  rifles,  against 
two  unarmed  men;  it  is  just   like  you  Missourians; 
why  don't  you  shoot?"     "  Well,"  replied  the  other, 
"  it  does  look  pretty  rough — six  against  two  ";  then 
turning  to  his  companions,  "take  the  guns  back  to 
camp.    I  '11  attend  to  him."     After  some  further  par- 
ley he  admitted  that  their  claim  was  as  good  as  his, 
and  bidding  them    good-night,  rode  off".     Other  in- 
stances might  be  related  of  Mr  Crocker's  presence  of 
mind  and  contempt  of  danger,  qualities  which  later 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  associates,  for  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  California  they  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  human  virtues. 

Early  in  July  his  party  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Humboldt,  where  the  real  hardships  of  the  journey 
began.  For  the  most  part  they  travelled  by  night, 
devoting  the  daytime  to  procuring  feed  for  their 
horses,  by  cutting  grass  with  scythes  and  floating  it 
down  the  river.  But  their  privations  were  of  little 
moment  as  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  others; 
all  around  them  were  bands  of  fever- stricken  men,  to 
some  of  whom  they  gave  a  little  food,  to  others  medi- 
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cine,  and  then  hurried  on,  lest  they,  too,  should  be 
overtaken  by  disease  and  perish.  After  halting  for  a 
few  days  at  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  where  grass 
was  abundant,  they  placed  all  their  effects  in  a  single 
wagon,  and  casting  aside  every  superfluous  article,  set 
forth  with  ten  of  their  best  horses  to  cross  the  desert. 
The  thirty  miles  intervening  they  accomplished  in  a 
single  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  drank 
of  the  pure,  cold  w^ater  of  the  Carson  river. 

In  August  1850  Mr  Crocker  arrived  at  Sacramento. 
Thence  he  soon  afterward  returned  to  Placerville,  and 
during  the  winter  and  a  portion  of  the  next  spring 
worked  a  placer  claim  in  Big  canon  with  tolerable 
success.  He  then  opened  a  store  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  whom  he  left  in  charge,  while  he  attended 
to  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  goods,  haul- 
ing merchandise  and  supplies  to  the  mines  in  six-mule 
teams.  Later,  in  1851,  he  established  a  branch  busi- 
ness at  Negro  hill,  and  early  in  1852  built  a  third 
store  in  Sacramento,  which  he  stocked  with  miscella- 
neous goods,  in  partnership  with  Gordon  Backus. 

In  the  autumn  he  went  east  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
state,  and  married.  During  his  absence  the  great  fire 
which  swept  away  most  of  the  business  quarter  of  the 
capital  destroyed  his  property,  but  he  did  not  learn 
of  this  disaster  until  his  return  to  California  with  his 
wife.  Having  ample  credit,  he  at  once  built  and 
stocked  a  new  and  larger  store.  His  goods  came  in 
upon  a  market  already  heavily  supplied,  and  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  sustain  him- 
self. Under  careful  management,  however,  affairs 
began  to  move,  and  in  1860  he  found  himself  free  of 
debt  and  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  business.  Mean- 
while several  changes  had  occurred  in  the  personnel  of 
the  firm.  In  1853  Mr  Backus  retired,  and  Clarke 
W.  Crocker,  was  admitted  into  partnership.  A  year 
or  two  later  the  latter  withdrew,  and  James  Judson  of 
New  York  joined  the  firm,  which  was  known  as 
Charles  Crocker  and  company. 
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Mr  Crocker's  personal  dealings  as  a  merchant  were 
straightforward,  and  he  did  not  allow  his  employes  to 
practise  indirection.  One  day  a  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial woman,  who  had  refused  to  patronize  him  because 
he  was  a  republican,  came  into  the  store,  and  was  in- 
formed by  a  salesman  that  he  had  become  a  democrat, 
whereupon  she  ordered  a  bill  of  goods.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  trick,  Mr  Crocker  interposed.  "  Take 
her  what  she  has  ordered,"  he  said,  "  but  tell  her  that 
you  were  mistaken ;  that  my  goods  are  for  sale,  but 
my  principles  are  not,  and  that  if  she  wishes  she  may 
return  the  articles."  While  the  salesman  was  deliver- 
ing his  message,  it  chanced  that  he  was  overheard  by 
the  woman's  husband,  who  told  her  to  retain  the  goods, 
and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  merchant  who 
refused  to  countenance  deception. 

In  1855  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  city, 
among  the  councilmen  being  Mark  Hopkins,  with 
whom  he  then  formed  an  acquaintance  which  after- 
ward ripened  into  life-long  friendship.  With  Mr 
Stanford  and  Mr  Huntington,  also,  he  became  well 
acquainted,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
of  the  same  politics,  and  were  thrown  together  in  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party. 

In  1 860  Mr  Crocker  was  nominated  for  the  state 
assembly,  and  was  the  only  candidate  on  the  republi- 
can county  ticket  who  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Those  who  heard  his  anti-slavery  speeches  marvelled 
at  his  election.  By  his  outspoken  advocacy  of  the 
union  cause  he  more  than  once  endangered  his  per- 
sonal safety.  While  electioneering  at  Georgetown, 
a  mob  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  town.  But  they  did  not  understand  the 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
"I  have  come  here,"  he  said,  "to  speak,  and  speak  I 
shall,  according  to  my  convictions,  let  happen  what 
may."  In  the  evening  a  crowd  assembled,  but  he  had 
only  begun  his  speech  when  a  disturbance  arose  which 
might  have  ended  aeriously  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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favorable  impression  the  candidate  had  made  upon  a 
rough  diamond  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies.  When  a 
row  seemed  imminent,  this  fire-eater  stepped  forward, 
and  was  heard  above  the  din  to  exclaim:  *'  I  'm  in  for 
fair  play.  You  go  ahead,  Charley  Crocker,  and  say 
just  what  you  please.  The  man  that  lifts  a  hand 
against  you  will  do  it  over  my  dead  body."  Order 
was  restored;  Crocker  made  a  rousing  talk,  and  the 
people  of  Georgetown  gave  him  a  larger  majority  than 
he  got  anywhere  else. 

A  few  montlis  before  Mr  Crocker  took  his  seat  in 
the  assembly,  the  railroad  question  was  introduced  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  at  tlie  St  George  hotel, 
in  Sacramento,  at  which  he  met  Stanford,  Hunting- 
ton, Hopkins,  and  Judah,  the  last-named  an  engineer 
by  profession.  Mr  Crocker  agreed  to  subscribu 
toward  the  expense  of  such  a  thorough  survey  as 
would  be  a  test  of  the  undertaking  on  the  threshold. 
Later  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  Judah  on 
the  subject,  and  one  day  meeting  Huntington,  who 
was  soliciting  subscriptions,  he  remarked  to  him : 
"You  appear  to  be  taking  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter."  "  Yes,"  said  Huntington,  "and  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  about  it;  we  are  trying  to  form  a  syn- 
dicate and  see  what  we  can  do,  and  your  name  has 
been  favorably  mentioned."  "  Well,"  replied  Crocker, 
"I  think  that  anything  you  and  Uncle  Mark  [Hop- 
kins] undertake  is  worthy  of  some  attention."  In  the 
following  spring  a  corps  of  engineers  was  organized,  in 
charge  of  Judah,  who  ran  a  base  or  trial  line  across 
the  mountains  to  the  big  bend  of  the  Truckee  river. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  18GI,  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  was  organized  under 
the  incorporation  laws  of  the  state,  with  Leland  Stan- 
ford as  president,  C.  P.  Huntington  vice-president, 
Mark  Hopkins  treasurer,  James  Bailey  secretary, 
and  T.  D.  Judah  chief  engineer.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  was  $8,500,000,  divided  into  85,000 
shares  of  $100  each,  Mr  Crocker  and  his  associates, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  each  subscribing 
for  150  shares,  and  other  parties  swelling  the  total  to 
1,580  shares.  On  these,  ten  per  cent  was  required 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  yielding  in  all  |15,800  wherewith  to 
begin  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific,  single  miles 
of  which  were  to  cost  more  than  twenty  times  that 
amount.  The  boldness  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme 
was  characterized  as  insanity.  These  Sacramento 
shop-keepers,  it  was  freely  said  in  derision,  would 
soon  dump  all  they  had,  which  was  not  much,  in  the 
canons  of  the  Sierra. 

None  of  them  were  rich,  but  each  might  be  called 
a  natural  selection  for  the  gigantic  undertaking.  Mr 
Stanford,  who  was  among  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  the  republican  party,  had  been  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  and  held  this  position  at  the  inception  of 
the  enterprise.  Among  other  useful  qualifications, 
he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  practised  in  the  courts  of 
Wisconsin.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  diplo- 
matic and  popular.  Mr  Huntington  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  traders  ever  bred  in  Connecticut,  where  ho 
began  his  business  life  at  a  salary  of  seven  dollars  a 
month.  Keen  and  alert,  he  despised  no  speculation 
that  offered  a  chance  of  legitimate  profit.  On  account 
of  his  tact  and  judgment  in  finance,  the  syndicate 
made  him  their  eastern  attorney,  for  the  negotiation 
of  loans  and  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  road.  Of  Mark 
Hopkins  +he  vice-president  remarked:  "I  never  con- 
sidered any  matter  settled  until  he  had  looked  into  it." 
By  all  his  associates  he  is  described  as  **  one  of  the 
truest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived";  and  if  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  part  which  he  played  was  less 
prominent  than  that  of  his  partners,  it  was  never- 
theless important.  He  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  me- 
thodical, and  his  counsel  was  generally  sound.  He 
was  the  inside  or  office  man,  and  a  strict  economist, 
without  whom  the  combination  would  not  have  been 
complete.    Mr  Crocker  was  one  of  those  who  love  work 
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for  work's  sake ;  in  whatever  he  was  engaged,  energy 
was  always  a  large  factor  in  his  success.  Broad- 
minded,  big-hearted,  and  earnest,  he  carried  his  share 
of  the  burden  buoyantly.  He  had  learned  how  to 
manage  bodies  of  men,  who,  under  his  control  and  en- 
couragement, worked  well  up  toward  the  maximum  of 
their  capacity.  He  infused  his  enthusiasm  into  them. 
Trained  to  habits  of  thrift,  he  also  knew  how  to  make 
every  dollar  count.  Though  liberal  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  a  purpose,  he  regarded  extravagance 
or  waste  as  an  abomination. 

"  CJiarles  Crocker,"  remarked  a  well-known  scholar 
and  student  of  character,  "  filled  an  essential  place  in 
this  matchless  group.  His  was  the  construction  force, 
not  that  which  struck  out  the  plans,  or  managed  the 
finances,  or  glided  through  legal  complications,  but 
that  which  was  at  the  front,  pushing  the  road.  It  is 
his  mark,  drawn  by  his  own  hand." 

For  thirty  years  before  its  construction  began,  hun- 
dreds of  men  had  suggested  as  many  different  plans 
for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Among  the  first  to  propose 
such  an  undertaking  was  Hartwell  Carver  of  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  whose  scheme  was  to  build  a  track 
across  the  continent,  with  its  western  terminus  on  the 
Columbia  river,  California  being  then  a  part  of  Mex- 
ico, After  petitioning  congress  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  spending  forty  years  of  his  life  and  impov- 
erishing himself  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  The  only 
reward  he  ever  received  was  a  free  pass  over  the 
Central  Pacific.  The  most  famous  project,  and  the 
one  which  came  nearest  to  acquiring  vitality,  was 
that  of  Asa  Whitney,  who  proposed  to  connect  Lake 
Michigan  by  rail  with  Puget  sound.  ' 

In  1854,  when  there  were  about  17,000  miles  oi 
railroad  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  transcontinental  line  was  urged  upon  congress,  and 
two  years  afterward  it  was  strongly  argued  in  the 
California  legislature  that  such  a  railroad  should  be 
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built,  in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
state.  It  was  not  until  the  railroad  convention,  held 
in  San  Francisco  in  September  1859,  that  any  de- 
cided steps  were  taken.  On  that  occasion  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  favoring  the  appropriation  by  the 
legislature  of  $15,000,000  toward  the  construction  of 
a  road  to  the  state  line,  provided  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  build  westward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Many  Pacific  railroad  bills  were  introduced  in  con- 
gress during  1855-6,  all  of  which  were  defeated 
through  the  opposition  of  the  South.  The  question 
was  frequently  presented  in  various  forms,  without 
result,  until  the  secession  of  the  southf»m  delegates 
gave  a  new  character  to  legislation. 

The  chief  causers  which  induced  the  government 
to  finally  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  pioneer 
overland  railroad  were, — 1.  That  it  was  a  political 
necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  to  the  union  of  the 
Pacific  states;  2.  That  it  would  put  an  end  to  Indian 
wars;  3.  That  it  would  furnish  cheaper  and  more 
rapii  I  means  of  transportation  for  mails,  troops,  and 
aj  :iiy  supplies;  4.  That  it  would  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  vast  region  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  As  Justice  Davis  re- 
marked :  "  The  primary  object  of  the  government  was 
to  advance  its  own  interests,  and  it  endeavored  to 
engage  individual  cooperation  as  a  means  to  that  end." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
July  1862  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
Central  Pacific  company  found  it  difficult  to  borrow 
money.  The  measure  was  immediately  helpful,  how- 
ever, in  this,  that  it  was  an  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  render  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  overland  road,  and  that  it  carried  with  it 
the  franchisb  to  build  eastward.  The  act  of  July 
1864  enlarging  and  modifying  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  186-,  being  itself  amended  in  1866  so  as  to  pro- 
vide  that  the   Central   Pacific  might  build  its  line 
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eastward  until  it  met. that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  gave 
to  the  enterprise  all  the  vitality  that  such  legislation 
could  confer.  The  Central  Pacific  road-builders  ob- 
tained some  assistance  from  the  state  and  certain 
counties  of  Californm,  but  not  without  strenuous  op- 
position. As  might  be  expected,  they  were  antago- 
nized by  various  e'lements  of  an  unfriendly  character. 
San  Francisco  embarrassed  them  by  declining  to  ful- 
fil a  contract  to  exchange  bonds  of  the  city  for  stock 
of  the  c.  mpany,  and  compromised  by  giving  $400,000 
instead.  The  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  afraid  of 
the  enterprise.  How  the  war  between  the  states 
might  result  no  one  could  foretell ;  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  government  would  survive;  on  the 
day  that  the  act  of  1864  became  a  law,  greenbacks 
were  selling  in  San  Francisco  at  forty-eight  cents  on 
the  dollar;  capital  was  scarce  and  sensitive.  Certain 
influential  journals  condemned  the  enterprise  in  toto, 
and  persisted  in  aggressive  and  incendiary  attacks 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  road.  Obstacles  expected 
and  unexpected  arose  on  every  hand.  In  parts  of 
the  country  which  would  be  most  benefited  by  rail 
transportation,  violent  opposition  was  encountered. 
The  company  was  subjected  to  protracted  litigation, 
and  its  adversaries  used  every  device  available  to 
poison  the  minds  of  capitalists  against  it.  It  was 
declared  by  a  leading  civil  engineer  in  a  written 
statemen'j  prepared  by  request  for  the  railroad  com- 
mittee of  the  Nevada  legislature,  that  the  Central 
Pacific  could  not  be  completed  in  twenty  years,  with 
all  the  money  in  the  bank  of  England  to  back  the 
enterprise.  Said  he:  "I  have  had  twenty-five  years' 
experience  as  an  engineer  in  connection  with  rail- 
roads; have  carefully  examined  all  the  engineering 
works  of  importance  in  Europe  and  the  United  Staces; 
have  seen  much  heavy  work ;  have  constructed  rail- 
ways where  the  graduation  cost  over  $100,000  a  mile 
for  five  consecutive  miles ;  and  I  must  confess  that  all 
my  ideas  of  physical  obstacles  in  the  construction  of 
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railroads  are  so  completely  below  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  on  the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  set  of  men  will  seri- 
ously undertake  to  construct  a  railway  over  such 
a  country  from  lUinoistown  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  and  thence  to  Truckee."  His  criticism  was 
temporarily  as  injurious  as  it  was  intended  to  be;  but 
was,  nevertheless,  in  some  respects,  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  difficulties  he  w^as  interested  in 
magnifying. 

At  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  Mr  Crocker  en- 
deavored to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  by 
showing  them  the  advantage  of  quicker  and  cheaper 
transportation  across  the  mountains,  and  the  facility 
the  railroad  would  afford  in  bringing  to  the  mines  such 
heavy  machinery  as  could  not  be  moved  by  wagon,  he 
met  with  no  encouragement.  "  Do  you  think  it  would 
earn  two  per  cent  per  month?"  they  asked.  "No," 
he  replied  ;  "  I  do  not."  "Well,  we  can  get  that  for 
all  the  money  we  have  ;  we  do  not  care  to  invest." 
This  was  the  feeling  tln«_    •'hout  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  owners  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  railroad  and 
the  toll-roads  and  stage-lines,  whose  business  would 
be  absorbed,  were  arrayed  against  the  new  and  more 
expeditious  route.  Bitter  and  unscrupulous  individ- 
uals and  newspapers  manufactured  the  scandal  that 
the  Central  Pacific  did  not  intend  to  build  beyond 
Dutch  Flat;  and  it  was  not  until  the  contrary  had 
been  demonstrated  that  the  company's  enterprise 
ceased  to  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Dutch  Flat  swindle." 

On  the  2 2d  of  February,  1863,  the  work  was  for- 
mally begun,  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  being  thrown 
up  at  the  foot  of  K  street,  Sacramento.  During  the 
year,  twenty  miles  of  the  road  were  completed,  and 
the  company  continued  building  slowly,  the  directors 
using  their  private  credit,  until  thirty-one  miles  had 
been  built,  and  Newcastle  had  been  reached.  Mr 
Crocker,  who  had  constructed  the  road  up  to  this 
point  under  contract  with  his  company,  saw  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  associating  with  him  other  contractors  who 
could  command  capital  adequate  for  so  great  a  work. 
The  result  was  the  organization  of  the  Contract  and 
Finance  committee,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  many 
could  be  induced  to  take  stock,  as  their  liabilities 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription. 
In  this  the  company  was  again  disappointed.  Capi- 
talists who  were  applied  to  saw  a  chance  for  large 
profits,  but  the  risks  were  too  great.  Finally,  the 
original  parties,  seeing  no  other  recourse,  took  the 
stock  of  the  Contract  and  Finance  committee,  and 
determined  to  "travel  with  it  to  failure  or  success, as 
the  case  might  be."  It  is  supposed  to  be  this  trying 
time  to  which  Charles  Crocker  had  reference  when 
he  testified  as  follows:  "  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
take  a  clean  shirt,  lose  all  I  had,  and  quit." 

During  the  first  three  years,  or  until  the  close  of 
1865,  only  fifty-two  miles  were  constructed,  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Colfax,  this  slow  progress 
being  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  procur- 
ing materials,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  the 
winter  of  1864-5  only  500  laborers  were  employed; 
to  these  were  added,  during  the  summer,  2,000,  and 
later  several  thousand  additional  Chinese,  imported 
expressly  for  the  work.  In  1866-7  the  track  was 
pushed  forward  to  the  summit,  a  farther  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles ;  but  it  was  not  until  June  of  the 
following  vear  that  the  first  train  crossed  that  point 
from  Sacramento.  In  1868,  about  350  miles  were 
built;  in  little  more  than  four  months  of  the  year 
1869,  nearly  270  miles  were  constructed,  and  the  road 
finished.  When,  before  this  date,  Mr  Crocker  had 
promiced  to  lay  a  mile  of  track  a  day,  his  proposition 
was  regarded  by  railroad  men  as  extravagant. 

At  the  head  of  his  workmen,  numbering  at  one 
time  more  than  10,000  laborers,  teamsters,  mechanics, 
and  engineers,  Mr  Crocker  shrank  from  no  labor  or 
hardship.  The  capacity  of  all  the  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  harness 
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factories  and  saw-mills,  in  the  country  within  reach 
was  taxed  to  fill  his  orders.  Thousands  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  wagons  in  proportionate  number,  and 
fifty  vessels  per  month  ascending  the  Sacramento 
river,  loaded  with  iron  and  ties  for  the  road-bed,  give 
some  idea  of  the  forces  and  materials  employed ;  but 
so  thorough  was  the  organization  that  the  work  went 
forward  with  little  confusion  or  loss  of  time. 

\t  a  time  when  four  miles  of  track  a  day  were 
being  laid,  Mr  Crocker,  whose  vigilance  never  relaxed, 
discovered  that  cars  had  come  to  the  front  without 
rails  and  fastenings,  and  loaded  altogether  with  ties. 
Hurrying  back  to  the  supply  station,  he  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  this  embarrassing  oversight.  The  fore- 
man could  only  say  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  neglect 
and  was  very  sorry.  Said  Mr  Crocker,  "This  is 
more  than  neglect;  it  is  a  crime.  It  can't  be  over- 
looked. Go!"  Bursting  iiito  tears,  the  foreman 
replied  :  "  What  you  say  is  true,  Mr  Crocker,  but  I 
have  been  a  faithful  man,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  on  me." 
"That  is  also  true,  but  without  discipline  this  work 
might  as  well  be  abandoned.  Send  me  your  assist- 
ant." At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  man 
was  reinstated,  and  for  years  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice. 

Among  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  workmen, 
difficulties  would  at  times  arise.  One  day,  noticing  a 
knot  of  laborers  in  confab,  Mr  Crocker  remarked  that 
there  was  mischief  brewing.  "Yes,"  replied  his  fore- 
man, "  they  are  getting  up  a  strike,  or  something  of 
the  kind."  "Leave  them  to  me,"  said  Crocker;  and 
as  they  came  within  speaking  distance,  he  called  out, 
"  Strowbridge,  we  shall  have  to  reduce  wages  on  this 
cut;  we  are  paying  more  than  we  ought  to  pay." 
Hearing  this,  they  stopped  to  consult,  and  presently 
one  of  them  stepped  forward  saying,  "We  thought 
that  our  wages  ought  to  be  raised  a  little  on  this 
work;  the  cut  is  very  wet."  "Why,"  answered  Mr 
Crocker,  "I  have  just  been  talking  to  Strowbridge 
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about  reducing  your  pay."  "  Yes,  sir;  but  we  expected 
a  raise,  and  surely  your  honor  won't  cut  us  down." 
"  Well,  Strowbridge,  what  do  you  think — can  we  afford 
to  pay  these  wages?"  "Oh,"  said  he,  "it  is  no  use 
having  any  trouble  about  it;  I  guess  we  had  better 
keep  them  at  the  same  figures."  The  strike  was  thus 
averted,  and  the  disappointed  laborers  returned  cheer- 
fully to  their  work. 

In  the  four  years  during  which,  day  and  night,  Mr 
Crocker  and  his  toilers  laid  siege  to  the  Sierra,  fifteen 
tunnels,  one  of  them  1,650  feet  in  length,  were  driven 
through  the  solid  rock.  As  the  track  crept  up  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain,  the  builders  found 
themselves  now  on  the  brinks  of  precipices  1,500  feet 
in  height,  and  now  amid  avalanches  of  snow  and  ice 
which  thundered  across  their  pathway  from  crags 
seemingly  suspended  from  the  skies. 

The  Union  Pacific  had  not  begun  the  work  of  con- 
struction until  1865,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  the 
Central  Pacific  reached  Clipper  Gap.  In  one  respect 
the  advantage  lay  with  the  former,  whose  line  for 
several  hundred  miles  ran  over  level  country.  It  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  the  Central  Pa- 
cific had  emerged  from  the  Sierra,  that  the  race 
between  the  two  companies  for  bonds  and  lands  and 
traffic  was  begun  in  earnest. 

The  Union  Pacific,  having  completed  550  miles,  was 
far  ahead  of  its  competitor.  In  the  following  year  it 
covered  425  miles  to  the  Central  Pacific's  363.  The 
rapidity  of  construction  entailed  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties and  enormous  outlay ;  but  the  financial  status  of 
the  roads  rendered  expedition  a  necessity.  The 
building  of  the  road  over  the  rough  portions  of  the 
mountains  had  cost  greatly  in  excess  of  the  market 
value  of  the  government  bonds  appropriated  to  that 
part  of  the  construction,  and  it  was  essential  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  recoup  on  less  difficult 
ground.  When  gold  was  at  220,  and  their  own  bonds 
were  slow  of  sale  at  a  discount  of  30  to  40  per  cent, 
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building  materials  of  every  description,  bought  at  war 
rates  in  the  east,  were  transported  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  were  enormously  expensive.  Wood  was  $25  per 
cord,  ties  from  $2  to  $3  a  piece,  and  other  supplies, 
procured  from  local  sources,  in  the  same  ratio.  If  the 
twelve  years  allowed  for  construction  had  not  been 
shortened  by  more  than  a  year,  neither  company 
might  have  been  able  to  sustain  its  burden.  But  for 
the  discovery  of  an  available  route  over  the  Black 
hills,  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
way,  the  Union  Pacific  would  probably  have  been 
bankrupt  before  the  work  was  finished.  For  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  a  similar  fate  was  threatened,  until  the 
unreliable  and  exacting  labor  of  such  white  men  as 
could  be  procured  at  that  time  was  replaced  by  or 
supplemented  with  that  of  the  more  tractable  and 
cheaper  Chinese. 

Early  in  1868,  Mr  Huntington  having  informed  Mr 
Crocker  that  the  Union  Pacific  intended  to  build  its 
road  durincf  the  foUowinof  summer  as  far  as  the  Cal- 
ifornia  line,  the  latter  replied  by  telling  him  to  ship 
all  the  iron  he  could  procure.  Meanwhile  a  member 
of  the  Union  Company  arrived  on  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  building  prospects  of  the 
Central  Pacific  for  the  coming  season.  Acting  on 
the  principle  that  everything  is  fair  in  war,  Crocker 
resorted  to  strategy.  He  explained  to  him  the  diflfi- 
culties  his  company  was  laboring  under  for  the  want 
of  material.  Inviting  his  visitor  to  the  front,  they 
nieii  Strowbridge,  foreman  of  track-laying,  a  supple- 
mentary interview  with  whom  confirmed  the  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific  that  their  rival  would  not  build  150 
miles  of  road  during  the  year,  and  he  so  reported. 
As  the  two  lines  neared  each  other,  the  Union  com- 
pany laid  a  little  over  four  miles  in  a  single  day. 
This  feat  was  heralded  over  the  country  as  the  great- 
est that  had  ever  been  accomplished.  Soon  afterward 
the  Central  company  completed  six  miles  in  a  day;  the 
Union  followed  with  eisht  miles  and  a  fraction.     Said 
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Crocker,  "  We  '11  take  off  our  coats  and  beat  them; 
but  we  won't  try  it,  though,  until  we  are  so  close  they 
won't  have  a  chance  to  get  back  at  us."  When  the 
Central's  line  had  approached  within  14  miles  of  its 
terminus,  and  Crocker  had  outlined  his  plans  for  the 
final  struggle,  his  foreman  hesitated.  It  did  not  seem 
to  him  possible  to  utilize  men  enough  to  do  the  work. 
His  doubts  were  met  by  the  determined  assurance  of 
his  chief:  "We  are  going  to  lay  ten  miles  of  track; 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  that.  I  have  been 
thinking  ov6)r  this  matter  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  about.  Each  train-load  will  contain  mate- 
rials enough  for  two  miles,  and  as  soon  as  one  train  has 
dropped  its  load,  forward  the  rails  as  fast  as  the  men 
can  carry  them.  Then  bring  up  and  unload  another 
train.  Have  your  men  in  readiness  for  spiking;  let 
the  first  man  drive  in  only  one  particular  spike;  as  he 
passes  on  from  one  rail  to  another,  let  the  man  who 
follows  him  drive  in  the  second  spike  on  the  same 
rail,  and  so  on.  See  that  you  have  enough  spikes  on 
hand,  so  that  no  man  stops  for  an  instant  or  passes 
another  man.  Then  let  the  straighteners  follow,  and 
see  that  they  advance  without  stop  or  hitch.  Close 
on  their  heels,  but  not  so  close  as  to  interfere,  bring 
forward  the  levellers  and  fillers."  A  general  officer 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion  remarked  that  he 
had  never  before  witnessed  greater  completeness  of 
organization.  "It  was,"  said  he,  "as  if  an  army 
marched  over  the  ground  and  left  behind  it  a  railroad 
finished.  I  rode  beside  the  workmen,  and  at  times 
the  track  was  laid  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  walk." 
Thus  it  was  that  the  proposed  ten  miles,  and  185  feet 
additional,  were  laid  between  daylight  and  dark  on 
that  day  of  days  in  the  history  of  track-laying.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  work, 
the  construction  trains,  the  last  one  of  which  was  a 
ponderous  double  train  with  two  engines  attached, 
passed  to  and  fro  over  the  line  without  break  or  de- 
rangement    In  this  connection  it  is  in  order  to  note 
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that,  owing  appreciably  to  the  thoroughness  and 
solidity  with  which  its  road-bed  was  constructed,  the 
number  of  accidents  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
has  been  below  the  average  of  that  on  other  first-class 
lines  in  the  United  States. 

May  10,  1889,  seven  years  before  the  limit  fixed 
by  congress,  the  last  spike  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  was  driven  home  at  Promontory,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  concourse  of  people,  including  the  directors 
and  employes  of  the  two  companies  with  their  invited 
guests,  a  delegation  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  United  States  troops  with  a  military 
band  from  Camp  Douglas.  The  spot  was  a  grassy 
plain  inclosed  by  verdure-clad  hills,  its  horizon  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  silver-rimmed  summits  of  the  Wa- 
satch, while  toward  the  west  appeared  the  iridescent 
hues  of  the  great  Salt  lake.  Grouped  in  picturesque 
confusion  were  men  of  almost  every  complexion,  creed, 
and  nationality,  the  Indian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Saxon, 
the  Celt,  and  the  half-caste  Mexican,  some  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  costumes,  and  some  without  any,  min- 
gling freely  with  American  citizens  and  soldiery,  and 
all  curiously  watching  the  preparations.  A  train  from 
the  west  appeared  in  sight,  drawn  by  a  decorated  en- 
gine, and  soon  afterward  another  from  the  east,  bear- 
ing the  principal  factors  in  the  achievement.  Several 
passenger-coaches  that  arrived  from  New  York  on 
the  following  day  were  attached  to  the  president's  car 
on  his  return  to  Sacramento,  and  were  the  first  that 
passed  over  the  entire  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  shore. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  their  enterprise,  and 
the  scantiness  of  their  means  until  their  securities  ap- 
preciated, the  Central  Pacific  road-builders  had  ac- 
complished a  prodigious  work ;  a  work,  too,  of  supreme 
benefit  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  United  States ;  a 
work  of  world-wide  interest  and  importance.  It  gave 
them  a  more  than  national  reputation  as  creators  of 
value  and  practical  promoters  of  civilization.     Their 
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standing  as  business  men  was  established  on  a  high 
plane,  and  each  could  count  his  wealth  by  millions. 

If  there  was  ever  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  discriminating  governmental  aid  in  the 
building  of  railroads,  the  argument  seems  all  against 
it.  Canada  has  deemed  it  wise  to  tax  her  resources 
most  severely  in  order  that  her  distant  frontiers  may 
be  brought  nearer  together.  The  subsidies  granted 
by  the  Dominion  government  to  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific are  of  such  munificence  that  all  the  aid  extended 
to  both  Central  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  by  the 
United  States  government  seems  small  in  comparison. 
The  subventions  and  concessions  made  to  railway  en- 
terprises by  the  Mexican  government  for  the  sake  of 
internal  development  have  been  proportionately  on 
even  a  larger  scale,  larger  perhaps  than  her  resources 
justify.  The  tendency  of  our  own  government  in 
later  years  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  in  granting 
a  larger  subsidy  in  bonds  and  lands  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  than  the  subsidies  to  the  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  roads  combined. 

The  members  of  the  Sacramento  syndicate  were  all 
in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood,  when  it  would  seem 
they  had  already  done  their  share  of  work  and  might 
rest.  But  proud  of  their  success,  and  confident  of 
their  ability  to  go  forward  and  build  other  roads,  and 
extend  their  system  throughout  the  Pacific  coast,  they 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  momentum  they  had  gained.  Before 
the  overland  had  been  finished,  they  had  already  ac- 
quired the  franchise  of  the  Western  Pacific,  which 
was  soon  afterward  completed,  with  a  branch  to  Oak- 
land, and  connection  was  thus  made  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  subsidiary  local  roads,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  1884  they  owned  or 
controlled  more  than  5,500  miles  of  railroad,  in- 
cluding all   the   hnes   running   into  San  Francisco, 
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Sacramento,  Stockton,  Vallejo,  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
with  one  CKception,  all  running  into  Oakland,  having 
the  entire  broad-gauge  system  of  the  state  centralized 
under  one  management,  and  practically  under  a  single 
ownership.  Said  a  distinguished  San  Francisco  finan- 
cier in  addressing  the  American  bankers'  association 
in  1881,  regarding  the  California  builders  of  the  over- 
land railway :  "Despite  all  the  jealousy  that  their 
acquisitions  may  have  excited,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  good  for  California  that  the 
railroad  management  has  been  thus  concentrated. 
Kailroad  development  has  unquestionably  been  more 
regular  and  thorough  and  healthy,  and  the  economy 
in  building  and  running  much  greater,  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  California  railroad  system  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  different  companies,  each  work- 
ing independently,  and  often  at  cross-purposes,  each 
maintaining  a  separate  staff,  and  wasting  means  in 
opposition  and  rivalry,  which  the  public  at  large  must 
ultimately  make  up.  Of  the  enormous  sums  thus 
saved  by  a  single  intelligent  and  harmonious  manage- 
ment, the  portion  taken  by  these  men  for  their  own 
personal  purposes  amounts  to  an  insignificant  per- 
centage. And  after  all  that  is  said  of  their  colossal 
wealth,  it  still  remains  true  that  they  have  used  this 
wealth  but  as  trustees  for  the  whole  community." 

The  wear  and  tear  which  Mr  Crocker  suffered  in 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  had  seriously 
impaired  his  health.  For  months  before  he  received 
from  Mr  Huntington  the  news  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  the  Union  Pacific  company  for 
the  meeting  of  the  two  lines  at  Promontory,  he  could 
scarcely  sleep.  "Those  six  weary  years,"  remarked 
an  appreciative  friend,  "  were  years  of  toil  and  strife. 
The  first  thirty  miles  of  the  road  did  not  involve  great 
trouble  or  hardship ;  but  the  next  sixty  miles  entailed 
a  struggle  with  all  the  giants  of  opposition,  coming 
up  out  of  bottomless  canons,  throned  on  rock-ribbed 
hills,  rushing  out  of  dark  caverns,  hiding  in  far  re- 
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cesses,  dropping  down  from  the  clouds,  riding  upon 
the  backs  of  storms,  and  sometimes  mingling  earth 
and  sky  in  a  common  mass  of  congelation.  When 
those  sixty  miles  were  completed,  and  the  superin- 
tendent looked  down  from  the  western  exit  of  the 
summit  tunnel  upon  Lake  Donnerand  the  tremendous 
gorges  that  lay  between,  he  might  well  have  been 
again  appalled  at  the  prospect." 

In  1873,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  Mr  Crocker 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  active  business,  and  passed 
two  years  in  foreign  travel.  Before  his  departure,  as 
he  could  not  participate  in  person  in  the  affairs  of  the 
road,  he  insisted  on  disposing  of  his  interests  to  his 
associates.  On  his  return,  however,  they  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Said  they:  "Just  consider 
that  you  have  had  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence,  and 
resume  possession  of  your  property  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  you  disposed  of  it."  With  health  apparently 
restored,  and  gratified  by  this  evidence  of  their  con- 
tinued appreciation,  he  resumed  his  old  place  among 
them. 

It  was  then  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Southern  Pacific,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  constructed  under  his  supervision,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  superintendent  and  pcesident  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Apart  from  his  railroad  enterprises,  Mr  Crocker 
was  connected  with  other  projects  tending  to  the  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  pro- 
moting irrigation,  he  conferred  a  far-reaching  benefit 
upon  California.  With  others,  but  as  the  chief  factor, 
he  purchased  water  rights  and  organized  a  company 
with  a  large  capital,  constructed  tunnels,  ditches,  and 
a  reservoir  on  a  mammoth  scale,  near  the  city  of 
Merced,  in  order  to  divert  and  store  the  water  of  the 
Merced  river.  A  wide  scope  of  country  has  been  re- 
claimed by  this  means,  and  been  made  capable  of 
producing  with  certainty  every  year  large  crops  ot 
grain  and  various  fruits. 
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In  October  1852,  as  already  related,  Mr  Crocker 
married,  in  Indiana,  Miss  Mary  A.  Deining.  Of  their 
six  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  still  liv- 
ing, the  latter  being  now  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Alexander 
of  the  law  firm  of  Alexander  and  Green  of  New  York 
city.  Their  second  sou,  George,  a  graduate  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business ;  their  youngest  son,  William  H. 
Crocker,  who  completed  his  education  at  Yale  college, 
is  cashier  of  the  Crocker- Woolworth  bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  eldest  son,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  a  native  of 
Sacramento,  was  born  in  December  1854.  His  liter- 
ary course,  but  for  the  failure  of  his  eyes,  would  have 
been  completed  in  college  or  university,  for  liberal 
culture  was  his  pride  and  ambition.  His  studies  did 
not  go  beyond  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  polytechnic  school  of  Brooklyn,  but  his  edu- 
cation in  railroading  had  been  none  the  less  thorough. 
Starting  in  actually  at  the  beginning,  just  as  though 
he  was  not  Charles  Crocker's  son,  he  has  proved  liis 
efficiency  in  the  vaious  branches,  and  has  risen  from 
one  department  of  the  service  to  another  by  his  own 
force  and  character.  He  now  stands  peer  among  the 
chiefs  who  control  the  corporation,  as  its  first  vice- 
president  and  resident  managing  director.  The  honors 
and  responsibilities  thus  earned  become  him  as  one 
both  born  to  and  bred  in  the  profession  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  1875,  Charles  Crocker,  having  built  on  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  a  residence  to  accord 
with  his  great  wealth,  removed  with  his  family  to  this 
dwelling  in  the  metropolis. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1877,  Mr  Crocker  and 
Mrs  Crocker  celebrated  their  silver  wedding,  amid 
the  congratulations  of  hundreds  of  guests  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Among  the  reminiscences 
of  the  earlier  days  in  Sacramento,  he  referred  during 
the  evening  to  the  dwelling  in  which  he  was  domiciled 
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after  the  great  fire — a  slate-rooted  cabin,  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  on  the  river  side.  The  contrast  between  the 
picture,  thus  brought  up,  with  the  palace  in  which  his 
guests  stood  was  quite  suggestive.  Turning  to  the 
officiating  clergyman,  he  exclaimed  in  his  jovial 
manner:  "Well,  Benton,  you  married  us  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  we  have  clung  together  ever  since.  Try 
it  again,  and  see  if  you  can  unite  us  for  another  quarter 
of  a  century." 

But  the  great  road-builder  knew  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  A  fatal  disease  had  taken  hold  of  his  sys- 
tem. His  vitality  and  will-power  were  great,  and  he 
rallied  more  than  once.  Endowed  with  an  iron  con- 
stitution, and  inured  to  labor  from  childhood,  he  was 
capable  of  superlative  endurance ;  but  gradually  his 
vital  powers  forsook  him,  his  recuperative  energies 
became  exhausted,  and  at  length,  August  14,  1888, 
at  Monterey,  his  battle  with  the  Invincible  termi- 
nated. The  deceased  lacked  but  an  inch  of  being  six 
feet  tall,  and  was  of  massive  build  and  commanding 
presence.  The  energy  and  force  that  characterized 
him  were  indexed  on  his  face  and  in  his  walk. 

At  his  funeral,  whispers  of  grateful  recollections  and 
sympathy  arose  from  a  nmltitude  of  persons  of  every 
condition  of  life  who  surrounded  the  church.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  who  acted  as  pall-bearers  were 
leading  citizens  of  the  state;  while  a  party  of  colored 
men  who  had  been  for  years  in  his  service,  and  were 
not  the  least  sincere  in  all  that  throng  of  mourners, 
placed  the  remains  of  their  friend  in  their  temporary 
vault  at  Laurel  Hill  cemetery. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Mr  Crocker 
was  most  fortunate ;  his  home  was  his  comfort  and 
delight.  The  ills  that  fell  to  his  lot  he  bore  manfull}'. 
In  his  earlier  struggles  he  was  not  cast  down  by  ad- 
versity, nor  in  his  later  career  was  he  puffed  up  by 
success.  Broad  in  his  sympathies,  and  of  tender  dis- 
position, ordinarily  cheerful,  and  having  always  a  keen 
relish  for  the  good  things  of  life,  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  companionable  of  men.     He  thought  and  acted 
quickly,  often  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  and  if 
he  were  hasty  or  brusque  in  manner  at  times,  it  was 
not  because  his  nature  was  unkind.     At  heart  he  was 
as  tender  as  a  woman. 

In  business  he  was  firm  and  decided,  insisting  that 
others  should  live  up  to  thsir  contract  with  him,  while 
it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  fulfil  whatever  obligation 
he  incurred.     He  had  his  faults,  but  he  was  as  candid 
as  he  was  brave ;  and  when  he  is  fully  known  he  will 
not  be  loved  or  admired  the  less  because  he  had  in- 
firmities, like  the  rest  of  us.     He  made  mistakes,  but 
those  who  knew  him  say  that  no  one  would  more 
cheerfully    acknowledge  an  error  or   go   to   greater 
lenirths  to   make  amends.     Whatever  his  weaknesses 
may  have   been,  he  was  not  mean  or  unmanly.     His 
enemies  as  well  as  his  friends  could  alwavs  find  him. 
The  latter  could   c:......dnd  him;  to  the  former  he 

yielded  nothing.  Of  strong  individuality,  and  but 
little  disposed  to  imitate  or  conform  to  others  a,'^  re- 
gards the  conventionalities  of  society,  he  retained  his 
own  mould.  If  he  were  deficient  in  polish  or  un- 
skilled in  blandishment,  his  integrity  of  purpose  and 
moral  courage  made  him  more  than  genteel.  The 
gentleman  is  a  man  of  essentials,  not  accidents;  char- 
acter, and  not  artificiality.  Among  other  evidences 
of  Charles  Crocker's  gentility,  he  manifesterl  a  high 
sense  of  personal  and  conmmnity  honor.  In  18G1 
many  of  the  people  of  Sacramento  were  enraged  by 
the  destruction  of  their  property  in  the  flood,  and 
cliarged  their  losses  to  the  negligence  of  the  city  au- 
thorities. In  their  frenzy,  some  of  them  declared 
their  intention  to  seize  the  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury to  repair  the  damages  sustained.  There  were  but 
few  who  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  this  out- 
rage. But  Mr  Crocker  faced  the  angry  crowd  and 
denounced  their  conduct.  Said  he:  "We  can  aflbrd 
the  loss  of  our  homes  and  property,  but  the  loss  of 
our  honor  we  cannot  afford;  to  take  this  money  from 
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the  treasury  by  force  would  bring  down  upon  us  eter- 
nal shame  and  disgrace.  Can  we  deliberately  brand 
ourselves  and  the  capital  of  the  state  with  infamy?" 
Whereupon,  subscribing  a  liberal  sura  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  temporary  levee,  others  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  means  were  raided  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
the  tumult  subsided. 

He  was  an  executive  man ;  his  chief  force  was  in 
action.  He  wasted  no  time  on  theories;  the  thint; 
to  be  done  having  been  determined  upor*  it  was  hi.j 
characteristic  to  take  hold  and  do  it.  At  Sacramento 
a  petition  was  handed  to  liim  from  those  employed 
in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  complaining  of  thc> 
delay  caused  by  the  inconvenient  location  of  the 
depot.  "What  is  it,"  he  .said,  "that  you  people 
want?"  "Wo  want  you  to  move  the  depot,  and 
have  the  track  run  on  the  other  side."  Within  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  work  was  begun.  He  had  no 
patience  with  dilatory  men,  and  he  required  every  one 
under  his  control  to  perform  his  allotted  task  in  its 
fulness  and  on  the  day  appointed.  Yet  he  did  not 
exact  work  from  his  employes  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  own  capacity,  for  there  were  few  who 
could  keep  pace  witli  him  in  hard  work. 

Thoujjh  Mr  Crocker  was  not  a  man  of  liberal  cul- 
ture,  lie  possessed  a  vigorous,  active,  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  and  was  well  informed  on  man}'^  subjects 
of  general  interest  and  value,  apart  from  that  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar — the  problem  of  tnvus- 
portation.  He  had  an  undeveloped  appreciati(-n  of 
the  principles  of  art,  science,  and  literature ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  business  cares, 
he  found  leisure  for  and  was  liberal  in  assisting  to 
promote  enlightenment  in  these  several  spheres. 
But  above  all,  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  he  was  charlvahle.  Many  a  home  of  refuge 
or  relief  did  he  help  to  provide  for  the  sick,  destitute, 
or  otherwise  unfortunate;  many  the  benevolent  asso- 
ciation to  which  he  was  a  friend  in  time  of  want  oi- 
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difficulty ;  while  his  private  benefactions  outnumbered 
the  days  of  each  returning  year. 

The  central  council  of  the  associated  charities  of 
San  Francisco  paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory:  "In 
the  death  of  Mr  Crocker  this  association  has  lost  an 
earnest  and  sincere  promoter  of  its  purposes  and  aims, 
whose  quick  insight,  keen  sagacity,  and  sterling  busi- 
ness sense  at  once  caught  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
work.  We  recall  his  genial  presence  and  inspiring 
words,  and  we  record  witli  gratitude  the  memory  of 
his  generous  support  and  benevole'.t  sentiments." 

He  was  among  the  earliest  and  irtost  efficient  bene- 
factors of  the  kindergarten  society  of  San  Francisco  ; 
and  on  the  day  before  his  death  he  signed  a  check  for 
a  generous  sum  in  response  to  tlio  appeal  of  a  little 
girl  in  Sacramento  who  asked  his  aid  in  establishing 
u  kindergarten  there. 

On  hearing  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  one  of  his 
finest  business  buildings,  his  first  act  was  to  pre- 
sent $5,000  to  the  families  of  two  firemen  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  their  endeavors  to  save  his 
property.  When  the  conservatory  at  Golden  Gate 
park  was  burned  to  the  ground,  he  not  only  furnished 
the  means  to  rebuild  it,  but  ordered  his  own  architect 
and  workmen  to  replace  it  at  once  with  a  more  hand- 
some edifice.  To  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  society  he 
gave  .i?.'31,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  their  new  building, 
completed  in  1S86.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Stanford 
lie  purchas^l  the  Ward  collection  of  specimens  in 
natural  history  and  geology,  presenting  it  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  togetlier  with  the  sum 
of  $20,000  as  a  fund  for  needy  scientists.  To  many 
charitable  institutions  he  was  accustomed  to  give  his 
I'heck  for  a  liberal  amount  every  Christmas,  while  he 
kept  on  his  private  list  many  beneficiaries  to  whom 
lie  gave  a  regular  monthly  stipend.  His  charities  in 
the  form  of  alms  alone  would  f  irnish  material  for  his 
memorial,  yet  they  are  secondary  in  actual  beneficence 
and  scope  to  the   one   great  benefaction  of  his  life. 
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that  enterprise  by  which,  though  he  enriched  himself, 
thousands  have  been  made  happy. 

Assisting  to  subdue  and  '  ind  with  iron  the  heights 
of  the  Sierra,  whose  snow-zl  .J  summits  had  stood  for 
ages  a  natural  barrier  between  east  and  west,  he  and 
his  associates  opened  wide  the  channel  through  which 
the  tide  of  home-makers  will  flow  into  these  western 
si  lores  for  hundreds  of  years.     The  progress  made  in 
this  country  within  a  score  or  two  of  years  excites  pres- 
ent wonder;  and  who  among  us  can  di>  more  tlian  specu- 
late upon  tlie  future  of   this  coast  ?    Here  is  being- 
unfolded  a  composite  civilization,  which  we  trust  will 
idealize  the  capabilities  of  the  best  elements  that  the 
old  nations  of  the  earth  have  contributed  to  it,  in  the 
growth  of  power,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  on  this  soil.     In 
18G9,  two  masterlv  feats  of  enijineerino-  and  finance 
were  consunnnated — the  construction  of  the  Suez  canal 
and  the  pioneeroverland  railroad.   All  honor  to  the  men 
by  whom  tliese  beneficent  results  were  brought  about ! 
When  the  names  of   most  military  (;aptains,   whos<' 
campaigns  have  made  mankind  wonder,   have   fatled 
from  the  pages  of  history,  the  Sacramento  syndicate 
will  still  be  remembered  a.s  factors  in  this  industrial 
epoch;  for,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  "with  those  who 
create  something,  with  those  alone,  in  the  enni  does 
the  hope  of  the  world  lie.'" 

No  study  of  Mr  Crocker's  life  nmtA  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast  would  be  complete  witliout  reference  to 
one  w]i(^  was  his  companion,  counsellor,  and  inspira'ion 
from  the  early  days  in  Sacramento  up  W  th<^  tii 
his  death,  ^^thougli  by  virtue  of  her  jMtsrsonal  quali- 
fications, hf  character,  and  her  weakh,  Mrs  (-roi^-ke-r 
might  readily  have  taken  the  load  in  society,  sli-'  did 
not  desire  that  distinction.  To  her  there  wei'e  no  asf"  - 
ciations  so  <lear  as  those  of  her  household,  no  duti*  s 
more  sacred  than  those  of  wife  and  mother.  Ii;  all 
hi«  good  works  Mr  Crocker  enjoyed  th*^  crx)})< 'ration 
••€  his  wife.  During  his  last  sicknew«  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  bequeath  to  the  city  of  San   Francisco 
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some  token  of  his  good-will,  but  left  it  to  her  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  bequest.  After  consid- 
ering a  number  of  projects,  Mrs  Crocker  decided  in 
favor  of  a  home  for  the  aged  and  indigent  of  both 
sexes,  and  accordingly  in  1890  was  completed  in  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  at  a  cost  approximating  a 
(|uarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

To  the  Young  "Women's  Christian  association  Mrs 
Crocker  presented  the  lot  on  which  their  new  edifice 
was  erected  in  1889,  subscribing  also  a  liberal  sum 
toward  the  building  fund.  The  California  Women's 
liospital  and  the  Children's  hospital  received  a  full 
sliare  of  her  bounty,  and  several  of  the  San  Francisco 
kindergartens  owe  their  existence  to  her  kindly  and 
generous  contributions.  During  Christmas  week  of 
1888  it  is  said  that  she  distributed  more  than  $50,000 
among  various  charities  so  unostentatiously  that  only 
ihose  in  her  confidence  knew  the  extent  of  her  bene- 
factions. This  noble  woman  of  exalted  character  and 
unselfish  mind  left  many  to  remember  her  with  grati- 
tude and  affection,  when  she  followed  her  husband 
out  of  this  life  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  his 
decease. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RAILWAYS— MEASURES  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

Ofitoial  Intelligence  and  Patriotism — Disinterestedness  of  Lxoisla- 
TORS — Position  of  California — Comparison  of  Later  with  Earlier 
Views — A  Power  in  Politics — Overland  Routes  and  Secession — 
Sponsorial  Army — A  Necessity  of  War— Passage  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill. 

In  his  message  to  congress  in  Depember  1853, 
President  Pierce,  referring  to  the  surveys  in  progress, 
warned  that  body  not  to  be  carried  away  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  great  importance  of  a  Pacific  railroad 
to  the  detriment  of  certain  constitutional  questions 
involved.  He  admitted  that  in  constructing  a  railway 
through  a  territory  the  general  government  would 
not  be  embarrassed  by  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  as 
in  a  state ;  but  he  held  both  the  power  and  propriety 
extremely  doubtful,  and  was  of  opinion  that  any 
action  by  the  general  government  should  be  incidental 
rather  than  primary.  With  this  limitation  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  being  however  firm  in  his 
determination  not  to  sanction  any  measure  tending  to 
the  sliffhtest  infraction  of  the  constitution. 

The  report  of  Davis,  secretary  of  war,  attached  to 
the  president's  message  expressed  the  hope  that  suffi- 
cient information  would  be  forthcominof  from  the 
surveys  to  set  a+  rest  all  questions  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  construction  of  the  railroad  proposed  to 
the  Pacific.  He  pointed  out  that  the  developments 
of  the  instrumental  surveys  must  override  all  precon- 
ceived opinion,  prejudice,  personal  interest,  and  sec- 
tional jealousy,   and    predicted    failure   unless  these 
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feelings  were  made  secondary  to  patriotism;  never- 
theless he  took  good  care  to  throw  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  southern  route  by  the  numerous  and 
elaborate  surveys  of  the  3  2d  parallel.  He  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  the  commercial  and  civil  require- 
ments, that  a  railroad  was  a  necessity  for  military 
purposes,  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  to  the  depots  of  war  along  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  route ;  and  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  camels  and  dromedaries  for  mili- 
tary movements  and  reconnoissances  in  the  deserts 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  road — an  experiment  actually 
made  in  1857,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  who* 
having  in  his  own  mind  adopted  the  desert  route  pro- 
vided this  desert  transportation. 

A  herd  of  about  one  hundred  of  these  animals  was 
imported,  and  the  trial  was  made  with  twenty  camels 
and  three  dromedaries  taken  to  Camp  Verde,  Texas, 
and  thence  to  San  Antonio,  where  they  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Edward  F.  Beale,  who  was  oi\trustod 
with  the  laying  out  of  the  southern  vvAtf\vi\  av*vI  to 
San  Diego.  He  found  them  very  useful,  a>Ki  much 
more  easy  to  load  and  manage  while  iwj^iriui;  ^x'' 
more  forage  than  mules,  and  able  to  cam  v\ie\\  jn  VvMt 
of  600  or  700  pounds  with  nearly  d<HiKV,^  ^h^i^  iW^>ii>#'\Vv 
and  without  suffering  from  thirst  it>  ^W  «i<'t<A  l\>^hHV*i 
where  for  twenty -six  hours  no  waIov  >^xj^*  \^WijwiJ^ 

The  primary  object  of  this  ov^SHliiHSYt  vv«m»  tW 
location  of  a  wagon  road  ;  bul  i>o  ox)vK»*«AtKm  wjw* 
without  a  view  to  a  possible  raih\>ad.  The  s^tart^j^ 
point  on  the  east  waH  Fort  Smith,  whopov  llioi-e  \v^ 
steamboat  communication  by  the  Arkaun***  vivor  wit3^ 
the  Mississippi  du«iu^  thtMrreat<r  jvuliou  oflhe  y^WTv 
From  Fort  Smith  to  the  Kio  Granc^e,  .<0i>  nxiUW  was 
a  good  road  through  n  fertih  <>»uhtry  wvH  )^wido<i 
with  wood,  watt^r.  and  grass.  Tins  !H>rt.KHi  <^f  th<» 
route  was  said  to  be  much  superi«>i  to  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  South  ]v»iis  iwul  El  <  \si> 
routes,  and  th«   adjaot'ut  country  in«K^  bettor    .*Jtcd 
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to  attract  settlers  than  the  valley  of  the  Platte  or  the 
Llano  Estacado. 

But  after  leaving  the  Rio  Grande,  going  west,  by 
Beale's  route,  the  whole  distance  to  the  Colorado, 
560  miles,  was  difficult,  travel  being  partly  over  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  more  than  half  of  it  through  a 
light  sand  which  flying  in  clouds  rendered  extremely 
toilsome  to  men  and  animals.  Beale's  crossing  of  the 
Colorado  at  the  Mojave  villages  was  also  condemned 
by  the  Alta  California  as  difficult,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  road  to  San  Bernardino,  the  western  terminus, 
as  almost  destitute  of  water  and  grass.  Not  so,  how- 
over,  Beale,  whose  narrative  dwells  upon  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
upon  grand  forests  of  pine,  and  grassy  plains,  with 
water  enough,  and  a  good  crossing  of  the  Colorado, 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  whole  route  being  west  of 
that  river.  Although  the  line  of  his  survey  was  north 
of  Whipple's,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  great  dis- 
crepancies as  existed  in  the  general  view  given  of  the 
country  near  the  35th  parallel  in  the  two  reports. 
The  weiijjht  of  immit'ration  continued  to  follow  the  El 
Paso  route,  after  encountering  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians  on  Beale's  for  one  season.  A  mail  to  Stock- 
ton was,  however,  established  over  this  route,  which 
ran  to  Los  Angeles  and  thence  to  Stockton,  over  a 
road  through  the  Tulare  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

During  1857  there  were  a  number  of  expeditions 
in  the  field  which  may  bo  regarded  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Pacific  railroad  surveys,  their  reports  being  exam- 
ined for  hints  upon  this  subject.  In  this  year  the 
astronomical  and  surveying  parties  for  establishing 
the  49th  parallel  boundary  between  the  L'^nited  States 
and  Great  Britain  began  ojK^rations,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell being  commissionor,  and  J.  G.  Parke,  astronomer. 
They  examined  the  country  along  that  line. 

A  party  under  W.  H.  Nobles  was  organized  m  the 
interior  department  for  making  a  road  from  F^Mrt 
Ridgely  in  Minnesota  to    the  South   pass.     It  was 
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examined  only  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  at  Crow 
rreek. 

A  party  under  G.  K.  Warren,  organized  by  the 
war  department,  in  two  divisions,  started  one  from 
Sioux  city,  and  one  from  Omaha,  uniting  at  the  mouth 
of  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte,  proceeding  thence  north 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Niobrara  river  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie. They  explored  the  Black  hills,  and  returning 
by  the  Niobrara,  examined  its  moUth. 

A  wagon  road  expedition  under  F.  W.  Lander, 
organized  under  the  interior  department,  made  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  mountains  between  Green  river 
and  Bear  river.  An  expedition  against  the  Cheyennes  « 
explored  the  country  between  the  Platte  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers,  under  the  command  of  E.  V.  Sumner. 

The  party  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  organ- 
ized under  the  war  department,  to  survey  the  south- 
ern boundarv  of  Kansas,  with  J.  H.  Clarke  as  the 
astronomer,  and  Woiss  surveyor,  performed  its  work 
this  year,  and  reconnoitred  the  country  south  of  the 
line.  A  party  was  also  organized  by  the  interior 
department  for  establishing  the  portion  of  the  98th 
and  100th  meridians  between  Canadian  and  Red 
rivers,  performed  its  work  this  year.  All  these 
various  expeditions  wliose  observations  were  duly 
reported,  and  the  reports  published  by  any  journals 
which  could  get  hold  of  them,  served  to  acquaint  the 
country  with  the  extent  and  physical  features  of  the 
\  ast  unoccupied  territory  between  the  organized  states 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Years  of  discussion  in  congress  had  brousxht  forth 
nothing  so  worthy  as  the  Pacific  railroad  surveys. 
The  undertaking  was  colossal,  and  was  carried  out 
with  creditable  skill,  united  to  remarkable  industry, 
achieving  in  three  years  the  results  of  half  a  century 
of  ordinary  discovery. 

The  proposition  to  make  these  surveys  having  first 
come  from  the  California  legislature,  in  1850,  this 
state  should  enjoy  the  credit,  as  it  subsequently  has 
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the  result,  of  the  project.  Gwin,  who  was  California's 
senior  senator  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was  made, 
and  who  at  first  voted  against  it,  prophesied  in  the 
senate  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  prevent  any 
route  being  chosen,  and  after  coming  to  that  conclu- 
sion voted  for  it,  with  that  consistent  insincerity  which 
characterizod  all  his  political  acts.  His  judgment  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  reports  of  the  several  surveys  was 
correct,  for  he  was  not  lacking  in  foresight,  but  did 
what  he  could  to  verify  his  opinion. 

As  to  what  was  actually  done  in  congress  for  the 
seven  years  following  1853,  it  would  be  a  recapitula- 
tion of  arguments  already  outlined  to  attempt  to  repro- 
duce tlie  views  of  senators  and  representatives  here. 
Botli  liouses  iimiutained  a  connnittee  on  Pacific  rail- 
road to  which  fioii)  time  to  time  bills  were  referred, 
and  rejiorted  back  with  various  suggestions  and 
amendments,  the  only  purpose  in  noticing  wliich  would 
be  to  allow  the  advancement  in  ideas  relating  to  the 
subject  of  construction  and  congressional  aid. 

Oil  the  5tli  of  December  1854,  on  motion  of  Mr 
Seward,  the  senate  resolved  that  the  select  committee 
on  the  Pacific  railroad  appointed  the  previous  session 
should  be  continued  during  the  existing  one,  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  president  of 
the  senate.  On  the  same  date  representative  Grey, 
of  Kentucky,  obtained  leave  of  the  liouse  to  bring  in 
a  bill  providing  for  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  in 
constructing  a  double  track  railroad  from  the  vicinity 
of  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific. 

On  January  24,  1855,  Senator  Rusk  of  Texas  pre- 
sented a  memorial  from  William  Archer  praying  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  gold  in  California, 
which  was  referred  to  the  select  committee  on  the 
Pacific  railroad.  On  the  26th  the  house  committee 
on  military  affairs  made  an  adverse  report  upon  the 
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lUQmorial  of  John  P.  Kutter  and  other  citizens  of 
Missouri,  asking  an  appropriation  for  extinguishing 
the  Indian  title,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Colum- 
bia or  Puget  sound.  The  report  declared  the  route 
would  be  too  circuitous,  and  the  land  unattractive  to 
settlers. 

On  February  20th  a  memorial  was  received  by 
congress  from  the  legislature  of  Iowa,  praying  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  via  the  Platte  valley  and  South 
pass  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  ground  that  the 
route  indicated  was  the  most  feasible  one,  being  a 
natural  highway  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  great  emigrant 
road  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  which 
was  referred  to  the  house  committee  on  postoffice  and 
post  roads. 

It  was  not  until  the  3d  of  March  1855,  that  the 
printed  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  surveys  were 
laid  before  congress  by  the  secretary  of  war,  although 
the  matter  contained  therein  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood. 

Meantime  a  substitute  for  a  senate  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  ten  months  previously  was  reported 
from  the  special  senate  committee  by  its  chairman, 
Gwin  of  California.  The  original  bill  provided  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  first-class  rail- 
road through  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
from  some  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  one  of 
the  Atlantic  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  California,  there  should  be  granted 
to  any  individual,  or  company,  or  corporation,  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  by  any  state,  who  might  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  for  the  work,  every 
alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  odd  numbers, 
within  twenty  miles  of  each  side  of  the  route ;  and  it 
appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars 
per  mile  for  carrying  the  mail  daily  on  the  road  for  a 
period  of  not  longer  than  thirty  years;  the  road  to 
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be  commenced  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  contract,  and  completed  within  seven  years,  one- 
seventh  part  to  be  completed  each  year ;  the  lowest 
bidder  for  the  mail  contract,  who  complied  with  the 
other  stipulations,  to  receive  the  railroad  contract. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Gwin  appropriated  a 
quantity  of  the  public  land  equal  to  the  alternate  sec- 
tions for  the  space  of  twelve  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
roads;  and  proposed  one  road  and  telegraph  to  com- 
mence on  the  western  border  of  Texas,  and  pursue 
the  most  eligible  route  to  the  Pacific ;  one  road  and 
telegraph  to  commence  on  the  western  border  of  Mis- 
souri, or  Iowa,  and  take  the  most  favorable  route  to 
San  Francisco  bay ;  and  one  road  to  commence  on  the 
western  border  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  territory  of  Min- 
nesota, and  pursue  the  route  offering  the  greatest 
facilities,  to  the  waters  of  Oregon  or  Washington — 
to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  Central  Pacific, 
and  Northern  Pacific  railroads.  The  time  allotted 
was  ten  years,  and  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  per 
mile  for  carrying  the  mails  was  three  hundred  dollars. 
When  the  contract  should  be  taken,  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  road  for  forty  miles  should  be  surveyed  by 
government.  Whenever  the  roads  should  be  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  as  much  of  any  road  as  lay  within  a  state 
should  become  the  property  of  the  state,  subject  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  government  service,  and  subject  also  to  such 
regulations  as  congress  might  prescribe  restricting  the 
charge  for  transportation  thereon.  The  same  rights 
were  to  be  acquired  by  states  thereafter  organized  out 
of  the  public  lands.  The  contractors  were  required 
to  sell  one-half  their  land  grant  within  five  years  after 
receiving  their  patent  for  any  part  thereof,  and  all 
lands  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States.  Such  were  the  main  features  of 
Gwin's  bill,  which  need  not  be  further  quoted  here. 
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After  frequent  efforts  by  Gwin  to  get  some  action 
thereon,  and  some  little  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  senate  passed  it,  January  19th,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-one,  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  house,  where  it  lingered,  going  through  all  the 
phases  known  to  parliamentary  law,  and  was  condensed 
into  one  main  trunk  with  three  branches,  northern, 
middle,  and  southern.  But  it  was  not  passed,  nor 
could  it  have  been  expected.  Most  membgrs  made 
some  pretence  because  their  constituents  required 
them  to  show  some  interest  in  a  Pacific  railroad.  It 
was  evident  that  the  three-pronged  arrangement  was 
not  regarded  as  entirely  practicable  ;  it  was  too  cum- 
brous, and  lacked  strength ;  three  entire  roads  were 
out  of  the  question. 

F.  W.  Lander,  writing  from  Washington,  said  he 
could  hold  out  no  hope  that  the  main  line  would  go 
to  Puget  sound,  but  thought  a  branch  might  be  built 
on  the  route  surveyed  by  him  from  the  South  pass. 
The  main  line,  he  represented,  must  go  to  California, 
and  it  would  require  skillful  management  to  obtain  even 
a  branch  to  the  Columbia ;  but  the  branch,  if  built, 
would  so  develop  the  country  as  to  make  a  trunk  line 
necessary.  He  eulogized  Lane,  the  Oregon  delegate, 
and  was  accused  of  intimating  that  he  himself  would 
be  a  more  efficient  representative  of  Washington  than 
the  person  then  in  that  position — Columbia  Lancaster, 
who  was  a  tallow  candle  among  electric  lights,  and 
was  withdrawn  shortly  afterward  for  a  better,  but  no 
means  as  good  a  man  as  Lander  for  the  place.  Lan- 
der also  eulogized  McDougall  of  California  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  but  had  no  praise  for 
his  colleague. 

Gwin,  however,  who  knew — no  one  better — when 
to  make  a  move  which  he  desired  should  fail,  had  his 
future  in  view  in  forcing  the  senate  to  a  vote  on  the 
bill  for  three  roads,  and  telegraph  lines,  before  the 
feasibility  of  one  had  been  officially  reported.  The 
absurdity  of  the  bill  would  be  set  down  to  zeal.     Of 
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thiH  nmttor  ho  says  in  Iuh  writtoti  Mcmom  that  the 
Boimto  piiBHod  his  bill  "  inoro  in  coniplitncnt  to  Mr 
Gwin  than  in  tho  oxpcctution  that  it  would  boconio  a 
law,  us  it  was  known  tho  houHu  would  not  have  time 
to  consider  it.  Gwin  had  just  failed  in  his  rciiloction 
to  thu  sonato,  and  it  was  considered  a  tribute  to  his 
Real,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  behalf  of  this  great 
measure,  that  it  sliould  receive  the  endorsement  of 
tho  senate,  Un  it  always  had  had  a  majority,  but  up 
to  this*  time  had  faileti  to  pass  that  body,  owing  to 
diflerence  of  i>pinion  in  regard  to  details.  The  form 
in  which  it  ilid  pass  tlu^  senate  was  not  favorable  to 
tho  construction  of  tlie  road,  on  acc«mnt  of  the  consti- 
tutional objection  of  son»e  of  the  friends  of  tho  moas* 
ure  to  the  cxpiMuliture  of  public  money  within  tho 
borders  of  a  state  for  the  construction  ot  a  railroad." 

The  house  conunittee  on  public  lands,  in  185G  mado 
a  favorable  report,  and  admitted  that  the  prominent 
parties  of  the  day  approved  of  government  aid  to  tho 
constructioji  of  this  work  by  grants  of  public  land.  It 
lu)wever  ciinsidered  the  extreme  n(»rthern  route 
impracticable,  and  advt)cated  one  tt)  commence  at 
Fort  Kearny  or  sonjc  point  west,  on  the  Platte  river, 
ami  to  follow  the  Platte  valley  westward  to  Bridger's 
pass,  thence  by  Hi^ar,  Weber,  and  Timpano«;os  rivers 
to  Utiih  lake — Beckwith's  route.  From  this  point  it 
should  follow  to  the  western  base  of  tho  Wasatch 
mountains,  and  crt>ss  the  great  basin  in  a  southwest 
diixvtion  to  Walker's  pass,  by  which  it  would  cuter 
tlie  interior  vallcvs  of  Califi>rnia,  and  run  north  to 
San  Francivsco.  Hailroails  which  were  already  built, 
or  building,  would  connect  tho  eastern  terminus  with 
the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  route,  the 
report  said,  was  more  feasible  from  tho  quantities  of 
coal  existing  between  Bridger's  pass  and  Boar  river, 
a  distance  of  250  miles,  a  good  supply  of  fuel  being 
necessary,  and  wood  being  insufficient  on  all  the  prac- 
ticable routes. 
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On  the  IGth  of  the  same  rnontli  the  select  coni- 
itutteo  on  the  Pocnfin  railroad  subniittcd  a  majority 
rufK)rt  to  the  house  on  the  bill  "  for  the  establishment 
of  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  states  ana  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  ibr 
other  i)ur[)OHes."  This  report  simply  stated  the 
importaru;e  of  opening  up  the  western  territory  to 
settlement  and  cultivation,  and  of  such  a  road  as  pro- 
posed to  military  purposes  and  in  defence  of  the  Paci- 
fic coant.  It  laid  down  the  fact  of  the  constitutionality 
of  govermnent  aiding  such  a  road  by  grants  of  public 
laM<l,  and  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
l)laced  the  eastern  terminus  at  Fort  Kearny.  In 
order  to  connect  with  the  east,  generally,  authority 
was  given  to  the  following  cori)orations  to  extend 
their  roads  to  this  point  of  juncticm  :  Hannibal  and 
8t  JoHoph  railroad  company,  and  Pacific  railroad 
company,  of  the  state  or  Missouri ;  Burlington  and 
Missouri  llivor  railroad  company,  Philadelphia,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Platte  Valley  railroad  company,  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  railroad  conipany,  Iowa  Central 
Air-Line  railroad  company,  Dubuque  and  Pacific 
railroad  company,  and  the  Worth  Iowa  railroad  com- 
pany, of  the  state  of  Iowa  ;  and  front  the  junction  line 
was  to  extend  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  a 
branch  in  California  to  Marysville,  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  and  San  Jose.  To  aid  in  the  construction 
of  tlio  roads  and  telegraph  lines  accompanying  them, 
these  were  granted  the  right  of  way  for  1 00  feet  along 
the  entire  route,  and  beginning  at  the  western  termi- 
nus alternate  sections  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  the 
width  of  six  miles  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  land  was 
occupied  or  title  could  not  be  granted,  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  from  the  nearest  vacant  lands 
between  the  38th  and  44th  parallels,  in  alternate  sec- 
tions ;  and  for  the  space  of  200  miles  west  of  the 
junction  at  or  near  Fort  Kearny,  alternate  sections 
were  granted  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  width 
of  thirty  miles ;  thence  west  to  the  western  base  of 
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the  Sierra  Nevada,  alternate  sections  on  each  side  of 
the  road  to  the  width  of  forty  miles.  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  security  of  the  government,  which  was 
to  have  the  prior  use  of  the  road  for  transportation 
purposes,  and  of  the  telegraph  for  public  business. 

Similar  grants  and  facilities  were  offered  to  such 
railroad  companies  as  would  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  via 
El  Paso  to  Shrevesport  in  Louisiana ;  and  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  to  construct  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines  from  New  Orleans,  via  Opalousas  to  Shrevesport, 
and  from  Vicksburg  to  Shrevesport,  and  thence  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana ;  and  from  Iron 
mountain  in  Missouri,  via  Little  Rock,  to  Shreves- 
port, and  the  railroads  running  west  from  Cairo, 
Memphis,  and  Gaines  landing. 

Similar  grants  were  offered  to  the  Northern  lakes 
and  Pacific  railroad  company  to  construct  a  road  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  western  boundary  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  Puget  sound,  with  a  branch  from  a  point  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Columbia  river  near 
the  Willamette.  Mineral  lands  were  in  all  these 
cases  exempted  from  location ;  and  no  Indian  reserva- 
tion should  be  crossed  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

A  minority  report  of  the  committee  favored  the 
route  surveyed  by  Beck  with,  from  Council  Bluffs  via 
Bridger  pass,  and  across  the  great  basin  to  the  Made- 
lin  and  Noble  passes,  and  thence  into  the  Sacramento 
valley,  terminating  at  Benicia  on  San  Francisco  bay. 
It  recommended  further  surveys  before  final  location, 
by  a  mixed  commission,  one-half  of  whom  should  be, 
government  engineers,  and  the  other  half  to  be  made 
up  of  the  most  eminent  men  available  who  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  railroads  and  public  works. 
Commissioners  should  also  be  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  Propositions  should  be  invited  for  the 
construction  of  200  miles  at  each  end  of  the  road, 
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simultaneously,  and  further  contracts  issued  as  soon 
as  compatible  with  prudence. 

To  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  it  was  proposed 
to  appropriate  $100,000,000,  and  if  necessary,  United 
States  bonds  having  thirty  years  to  run  and  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent  should  be  issued  in  such 
amounts  annually  as  the  exigencies  of  the  undertaking 
might  demand.  For  the  redemption  of  these  bonds 
the  unappropriated  public  lands  should  be  set  apart, 
and  a  sinking  fund  created  to  be  made  up  of  the  avails 
of  the  lands  as  fast  as  they  were  disposed  of.  In 
accordance  with  these  views  the  author,  J.  M.  Wood, 
drew  up  and  submitted  a  bill. 

A  second  lengthy  minority  report  refused  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  building  any  Pacific  railroad 
which  it  would  pay  to  operate,  or  which  could  be  run 
more  than  six  months  of  the  year.  The  author, 
Mr  Kidwell,  had  derived  his  opinions  from  the  sur- 
veys of  Fremont  and  the  topography  of  the  Cooche- 
topa  and  Walker  passes.  He  also  contended  that 
government  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road,  except 
for  military  purposes  alone,  was  absolutely  unconstitu- 
tional. 


From  a  comparison  of  these  later  with  the  earlier 
views  on  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  a  Paci- 
fic railroad,  in  congress,  some  advancement  may  be 
discovered.  But  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  sec- 
tional jealousy  in  favor  of  any  one  route  remained,  to 
balance  the  other  difficulty  of  constructing  three  out 
of  the  money  in  the  national  treasury,  in  opposition 
to  a  strong  sentiment  in  certain  quarters,  against  the 
constitutionality  of  making  this  use  of  the  public  funds 
in  either  case. 

It  has  not  been  mentioned,  as  it  might  have  been, 
that  at  every  session  of  congress  joint  resolutions  and 
memorials  from  the  diflferent  states  of  the  Atlantic 
region,  as  well  as  from  the  divisions  of  the  Pacific 
slope  were  presented.     Iowa  in  1855  prayed  for  the 
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construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  via  the  Platte 
valley  and  South  pass.  Ohio  in  1856  called  upon  its 
representatives  in  congress  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  application  of 
government  aid  to  the  purpose.  The  Michigan  legis- 
lature in  1858  instructed  its  delegates  in  congress  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a  law  granting  public  lands  to  aid 
in  constructing  a  railroad  on  the  northern  route ;  and 
also  of  a  law  granting  public  lands  to  the  state  of 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  road  con- 
necting the  northern  Pacific  railroad  with  the  eastern 
states,  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great 
Western  railways.  The  Iowa  legislature  again  memo- 
rialized congress  in  favor  of  a  railroad  through 
Nebraska  to  the  South  pass,  with  a  branch  through 
the  Black  hills  to  the  Yellowstone  valley,  and  thence 
northwest  to  some  practicable  pass  through  the 
mountains  to  Washington ;  and  Washington  territory, 
by  its  legislature,  called  upon  congress  to  take  action 
in  the  matter. 

In  the  United  States  senate,  Mr  Seward,  on  the 
21st  of  December  1858,  advocated  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  in  a  northern  lati- 
tude, west  of  the  great  lakes.  He  would  propose  to 
build  it  by  the  employment  of  government  capital  and 
credit,  and  would  surrender  the  public  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  road  to  actual  settlers  for  cultivation, 
so  as  to  derive  the  speediest  possible  revenue  from  it. 
Tlie  president  should  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  road,  which  should  begin  at  some  point  between 
Big  Sioux  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  run  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  most  eligible  route  as  regarded  practica- 
bility, directness,  and  economy.  The  western  terminus, 
he  declared,  must  be  at  San  Francisco,  because  that 
was  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  a  railroad  to  any  other  point  being 
obviously  incomplete,  as  it  would  still  have  to  be  con- 
tinued  to  San  Francisco. 
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Concerning  the  cost,  it  had  been  shown  by  actual 
survey  that  on  either  of  the  five  routes  surveyed  the 
road  could  be  built  for  a  cost  ranging  from  $95,000,000 
to  $125,000,000,  and  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
would  be  sufficient  time  in  which  to  complete  it.  It 
had  been  objected  that  $100,000,000  would  be  spent, 
and  then  the  road  would  be  useless — at  least  hot  self- 
sustaining — ^and  that  it  would  cost  the  treasury  $10,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

To  which  he  replied  that  this  was  not  essentially  a 
commercial  road,  like  one  sustained  by  commerce 
alone.  It  was  entirely  a  political  road,  having  three 
great  purposes ;  first,  the  conveyance  of  the  mails ; 
secondly,  the  transportation  of  troops  and  military 
and  naval  stores  to  the  interior  and  the  coast ;  and 
thirdly,  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  society 
in  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  country.  Postal 
routes  were  frequently  maintained  at  a  cost  far  exceed- 
ing the  revenue  derived  from  them,  and  military  roads 
were  a  necessity  since  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  He  believed  the  scheme  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
road was  a  perfectly  constitutional  one,  and  urged  its 
speedy  construction  as  a  necessary  recognition  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Pacific  states. 

"  The  loyalty  of  the  Pacific  states  "  was  with  Sew- 
ard a  "  political  purpose  "  deeper  than  all  the  others, 
but  cautiously  intimated  in  the  phrase  "necessary 
recognition."  He  wanted  a  northern  railroad  built 
for  exactly  the  opposite  reason  to  that  which  caused 
Gwin  to  manoeuvre  against  it. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  went  on.  Governor  Ste- 
vens, then  delegate  from  Washington  territory,  in 
December  1858  delivered  an  address  in  New  York, 
before  the  American  geographical  society,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  defended  the  northern  route  from 
the  aspersions  of  its  critics,  describing  it,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  timber  and  water,  and  many  other  matters 
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of  much  interest  at  that  time.  He  showed  that  the 
naviffability  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  reduced 
the  distance  between  steamboat  tiansportation  from 
the  east  and  west  to  450  niics^  and  enabled  work  on 
the  road  to  commence  at  four  different  points,  which 
would  enable  the  construction  to  proceed  with  double 
if  not  ^ith  fourfold  rapidity.  He  referred  to  the 
then  recent  gold  discoveries  in  Washington  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  He  dilated  upon  the  fact  that  the 
sailing  distance  between  the  waters  of  Puget  sound 
and  Asiatic  ports  was  less  than  from  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  coast ;  and  warned  the  capitalists  of  the 
east  that  they  might  be  missing  their  opportunity 
which  Canadian  capitalists  would  seize  upon  only  too 
eagerly. 

In  March  1859,  W.  F.  Lander  set  forth  in  a  Puget 
sound  journal  a  plan  for  a  "temporary  "  railroad  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which  he 
proposed  to  build  should  he  be  allowed  to  import  rails 
free  of  duty,  and  be  granted  one  section  of  land  for 
each  ten  miles  of  road,  in  which  case  he  would  con- 
struct the  road  for  $5,000  per  mile,  tho  distance  being 
1,100  miles;  or  he  would  pay  the  duty  and  complete 
the  work  for  $10,000  per  mile  and  the  same  amount 
of  lands.  He  cited  the  fact  that  the  government  paid 
one  firm  of  contractors  $3,800,000  in  one  year  for 
army  transportation  over  this  route,  showing  that  in 
three  years  the  government  alone  would  have  busi- 
ness enough  to  indemnify  the  builders.  This  was 
special  pleading,  since  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
Mormon  war  would  be  carried  on  every  year  requir- 
ing such  large  contracts. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  hall,  Boston,  about 
this  time,  Josiah  Perham  explained  a  Pacific  railroad 
project  which  was  to  raise  $100,000,000  in  shares  of 
$100  each,  and  $10  paid  down.  He  thought  20,000 
shares  would  be  taken  in  Massachusetts  alone ;  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  his  plan,  which  resembled  some 
broached  ten  years  before. 
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On  September  2 1  at  of  this  year  San  Francisco  held 
a  railroad  convention,  to  which  came  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  To  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  again,  therefore  it  is  passed  over  here. 

Naval-commander  M.  F.  Maury  this  year  took 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  express  in  print  a 
conviction  that  two  roads  were  necessary — a  noi'them 
and  a  southern — from  a  military  point  of  view,  to  pro- 
tect our  northern  territory,  just  then  disturbed  by  the 
San  Juan  i?l(ind  controversy — and  of  course  the  south- 
em  border  and  seacoast.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
building  2,000  miles  of  road,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
San  Francisco,  when  the  distance  between  the  Min- 
nesota line  and  Fuget  sound  was  but  870  miles,  and 
concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  air  currents  and  effect  on  navigation.  On  the 
outward  voyage  to  China,  San  Francisco" was  on  the 
direct  track  of  vessels  from  Puget  sound,  which  sailed 
south  to  twenty  degrees  north  latitude,  while  a  vessel 
bound  to  San  Francisco  from  China  would  take  a 
course  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.  "Thus  the  track  of  a 
sailing  ship  on  a  round  trip  between  the  Pacific  states 
and  China,  is  elliptical,  and  indicates  two  distinct 
railroad  routes,  a  northern  and  southern,  to  save  time, 
distance,  risk,  and  expense;  and  those  facts  would  of 
themselves  call  for  at  least  these  two  routes,  whether 
government  aided  in  their  construction  or  not." 

In  1860  the  Pacific  railroad  question  was  still 
before  congress,  and  apparently  as  far  from  a  conclu- 
sion as  it  always  had  been.  On  the  13th  of  April  the 
select  committee  of  sixteen  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  S.  R.  Curtis  of  Iowa,  chairman,  sub- 
mitted their  report.  They  had  examined  the  narra- 
tives of  the  government  explorations,  and  carefully 
weighed  their  comparative  merits,  the  examination 
resulting  in  the  choice  of  the  central  route,  connecting 
Council  Bluffs  with  Benicia. 

Their  reason  for  rejecting  the  extreme  southern 
route,  and  extreme  northern  route,  was  that  they  were 
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unsafe  from  foreign  molestation,  like  the  Panamd  rail- 
road, too  far  from  the  centre  of  commerce  and  popu- 
lation on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  requiring  several 
hundred  miles  of  steamship  lines  to  connect  with  them. 
All  lines  should  terminate  at  San  Francisco  bay,  or 
on  a  navigable  river  tributary  to  it,  keeping  the  road 
altogether  in  the  interior,  and  safe  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  public  mind,  said  the  committee,  had  been 
misled  through  false  presentations  of  the  termini  of  a 
Pacific  railroad. .  The  railway  system  was  already 
complete  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  railroad  all  the  way  to  St  Joseph  on  the 
Missouri ;  more  than  that  it  had  crossed  the  river  and 
was  advancing  rapidly  toward  Fort  Kearny.  A  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  should  start  either  from  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  existing  system,  or  from  navi- 
gable waters.  These  premises  being  laid  down,  they 
compared  the  length  of  the  practicable  routes  as  laid 
down  on  the  map  of  the  government  surveys,  all  ter- 
minating at  San  Francisco,  thus: 

I.      NORTHERN   RODTE:  MUeS. 

St.  Paul  to  Vancouver,  Columbia  river,  as  shown  on  map 1,800 

Vancouver  to  Fort  Reading,  on  Sacramento  river,  by  survey 60C 

Total  length  of  northern  line 2,306 

2.      CENTRAL,  OB  PLATTE  VALLEY  ROITTK: 

Council  Bluffs  to  San  Francisco,  by  map 1,987 

Add  50  miles  to  equal  the  starting  point  from  St  Joseph 50 

Total  distance 2,073 

Deduct  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento 265 

And  there  remained 1,772 

3.      LINE  ON   THE  35tH  PARALLEL: 

Memphis  to  San  Francisco,  via  Fort  Smith 2,366 

Deducting  .32  miles  completed  west  of  Memphis 

Proposed  96  miles  of  cut-off. 

And  97  miles  navigable  waters  of  San  Joaquin 225 

Total 2,141 

4.      LINE   ON   THE  32d   PARALLEL: 

Gaines  to  Fulton 160 

Fulton  to  San  Francisco,  tangent  on  map 2,024 

Total 2,174 

Deduct  27  miles  completed  west  cf  Mississippi 

And  97  milsa  navigable  waters  of  San  Joaquin 124 

Total  length  of  southern  line 2,060 
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The  report  went  on  to  show  that  the  practicability 
of  the  central  route  was  established  by  the  surveys 
of  Fremont,  Stansbury,  Beckwith,  Lander,  Bryan, 
and  Warren,  while  its  greater  accessibility,  with  the 
more  frequent  settlements  alon^  its  line,  notably  those 
of  Utah — Colorado  had  also  begun  to  be  settled — 
gave  promise  of  more  facilities  for  construction  and 
supplies  than  any  other  line  surveyed. 

As  to  the  aid  which  should  be  granted  to  the  road, 
whose  estimated  cost  was  $120,000,000,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  advance  half  thia  amount 
in  government  thirty-years'  bonds,  bearing  five  per 
cent  interest,  in  payment  of  transportation  and  tele- 
graph service  to  oe  performed  as  the  work  progressed 
and  after  being  finished,  and  to  be  advanced  only  on 
the  completion  of  sections  of  fifty  miles,  beginning  at 
each  end  with  what  should  be  considered  enough  to 
assist  the  private  capital,  and  increasing  the  amount 
as  the  work  approached  the  centre  whero  the  expense 
would  be  greatest.  For  greater  security  the  advances 
were  to  be  a  first  mortgage  lien  on  the  road  and 
equipment. 

The  annual  government  service  required  in  1860 
1,500,000,  of  which  five  millions  were  for  army 
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and  navy  transportation,  and  the  remainder  for  postal 
service,  all  of  which  could  be  better  performed  by 
railroad  than  by  the  means  then  in  use.  The  com- 
mittee as  above  stated  proposed  that  an  advance  of 
$60,000,000  be  made,  which  might  be  increased  by 
accruing  interest  to  $70,000,000,  when  the  annual 
interest  would  amount  to  $3,500,000.  The  annual 
services  would  exceed  this  amount  by  $3,000,000 
which  surplus  might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  sinking  fund  which  would  extinguish  the 
bonds  in  less  than  twenty-four  years,  or  six  years 
before  they  were  due. 

The  committee  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  rail- 
roads would  reduce  the  cost  of  service,  and  that  until 
they  knew  the  amount  of  that  reduction  it  would  be 
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idle  to  make  estimates  of  the  rate  of  diminishing  the 
railroad  debt. 

Two  minority  reports  were  submitted,  one  by 
Cyrus  Aid  rich  of  Minnesota  in  favor  of  the  northern 
route,  which  suggested  nothing  new  and  made  no 
estimate  of  expenses,  but  was  ordered  printed ;  and 
another  in  favor  of  a  contract  with  the  southern  Paci- 
fic railroad  company  for  the  transportation  of  mails, 
et  cetera,  over  the  line  they  were  constructing  from 
a  point  near  the  western  border  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  via  EI  Paso  and  Fort  Yuma,  to  the  Pacific 
at  San  Francisco  ;  quoting  in  support  of  the  feasi- 
bility *of  the  route  A.  B.  Gray,  Merrill,  Emory, 
Parke,  Humphreys,  and  Campbell.  The  author,  A. 
J.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  believed  that  the  commerce  of 
Mexico  and  development  of  Nevada  could  be  relied 
upon  to  make  the  road  remunerative,  in  addition  to 
transcontinental  and  Asiatic  trade,  and  proposed  that 
government  aid  should  be  aflbrded  towards  this  road 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  contemplated  in  the 
majority  report. 

In  fact  it  was  now  the  accepted  belief  that  the  road 
would  be  built  by  the  aid,  not  of  a  land  grant  only, 
but  the  issue  of  government  bonds  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  opposition  of  the  democratic  party  to 
this  measure  was  lessened  by  placing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  a  creditor  of  the  road  so  far 
as  its  bonds  were  concerned,  and  the  r  vemment  was 
justified  in  becoming  creditor  by  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service,  which  required  a  transcontinental 
railroad. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  sixteen  after 
three  months*  study  of  the  subject,  was  one  which 
provided  for  two  railroads,  a  "northern  one"  starting 
from  some  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  or  Iowa,  between  the  37th  and  43d 
parallels,  on  the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco ;  and  also  two  branch  roads,  one 
diverging  from  the  main  trunk  at  a  point  east  of 
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the  Rocky  mountains  between  the  103d  and  105th 
meridians,  and  running  through  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  Memphis,  which 
should  be  known  as  the  southern  branch ;  and  another 
running  from  the  same  point  to  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  be  known  as  the  northern  branch. 
The  other  trunk  line  started  from  the  Mississippi, 
connecting  with  the  cities  about  its  mouth,  and  ran 
through  Texas  to  San  Francisco.  Here  were  four 
eastern  termini,  three  of  which  commenced  on  the 
borders  of  the  southeni  states,  and  one  branch  on  the 
western  border  of  a  free  state.  But  the  committee 
had  determined  to  have  a  railroad,  and  ^xd  given  its 
best  thought  to  the  question  of  how  to  do  .t. 

There  was  very  little  discussion,  and  o\\  the  20th  of 
December  the  bill  passed  the  hou'^f^  by  a,  veto  of 
ninety-four  to  seventy-four,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate. 

V,  iiL.i  it  came  there  Gwin,  who  had  l»ec;u  severely 
criticised  by  the  press  for  his  action  concerning  pos- 
tal route  and  Pacific  mail  matters,  lost  no  time  in 
securing  an  early  day  for  its  consideration,  and  it  came 
up  on  the  5th  of  January  1861,  Seward  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  his  preference  for  a  route 
connecting  Minnesota  with  the  northern  p^irts  of  the 
Pacific,  and  held  that  it  would  be  more  wise  to  con- 
struct one  road  than  two  or  more.  He  would  not 
vote  to  amend  by  substituting  the  line  he  preferred 
lest  it  should  endanger  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  voted  for  two  railroads,  he  said,  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  one  could  not  be  passed.  He  knew  by 
experience  how  hard  it  was  to  get  a  vote  in  favor  of 
a  Pacific  railroad  in  either  house,  and  now  that  the 
house  of  representatives  had  passed  a  bill,  for  two,  he 
would  not  endanger  it  by  amendments  which  that 
branch  of  congress  might  not  agree  to,  and  would 
even  vote  for  a  third  if  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  country  should  justir/'  it.  "I  want  it  to  be 
known ;  I  want  it  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  very  day  and  hour  when 
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it  was  apprehended  by  patriotic  and  wise  men  through- 
out the  land,  that  diis  union  was  falHng  into  ruin,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  passed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  for  eternal  record  an  act  appropriating  $96,- 
000,000,  the  largest  appropriation  ever  made,  to  bind 
the  northeast  and  the  southwest,  and  the  southeast 
and  the  southwest,  and  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  by  a  physical,  material  bond  of  indissoluble 
union.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great  measure  of  conciliation,  of 
pacification,  of  compromise,  and  of  union." 

But  there  were  other  senators  not  so  diplomatic  as 
Mr  Seward,  who  found  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
liouse  very  imperfect.  They  found  that  while  the 
road  between  the  Missouri  and  San  Francisco  was 
granted  but  one  section  per  mile,  the  southern  route 
would  have  in  Texas  whatever  that  state  chose  to 
give ;  from  El  Paso  to  California  ten  sections  per  mile 
of  the  public  lands ;  and  from  the  Colorado  to  its 
western  terminus  on  the  Pacific  six  sections  per  mile. 

Lane,  of  Oregon,  referring  to  Seward's  remarks, 
and  the  bill,  said :  "It  has  been  offered  here  as  a  peace 
measure,  and  urged  as  necessary  to  give  peace  to  the 
country.  Now  sir,  if  peace  prevailed  in  the  country, 
if  good-will  existed  between  the  sections,  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure  as  this  would  greatly  disturb  it, 
unless  I  be  mistaken,  and  it  would  be  very  near  a 
cause  of  breaking  up  the  union."  Rice,  of  Minnesota, 
made  a  motion  to  indefinitely  pospone  the  bill,  which 
was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  He  then 
pointed  out  several  crudities  and  omissions  that  ought 
to  render  it  unfit  for  adoption. 

Baker,  Lane's  colleague,  urged  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  with  all  its  imperfections,  "  lest  indeed  we  lose 
all."  Latham  of  California  also  urged  its  passage, 
for  the  same  reason.  Wilkison  of  Minnesota  pro- 
tested against  the  bill,  which  left  out  his  section,  and 
devoted  the  nation's  money  to  southern  roads. 
Said  he,  "I  should  like  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
senators,  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  at  least,  can 
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vote  $36,000,000  for  a  southern  route,  going  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  state  of  Texas,  now  in  the 
act  of  secession,  now  about  to  go  out  of  this  union, 
.  .  .  while  they  stand  up  here  and  oppose  a  north- 
ern route.  ...  As  for  myself,  I  will  never  sustain  a 
wrong  like  this  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  the  state  of 
Texas,  or  the  state  of  Arkansas,  or  any  other  state, 
or  to  keep  them  in  the  union.  If  they  cannot  be 
loyal  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  without 
voting  this  great  wrong,  I,  for  one,  will  not  keep  them 
in  at  all ;  let  them  go."  Thus  the  Pacific  railroad  at 
last  threatened  to  become  a  power  in  politics. 

The  proposition  in  the  senate  was  to  aid  the  cen- 
tral or,  as  the  house  bill  called  it,  the  northern  route, 
by  a  grant  of  land  and  $60,000,000 ;  the  southern 
route  by  a  land  grant  and  $36,000,000 ;  but  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts  demurred,  and  contended  that  as  the 
central  road  would  go  to  San  Francisco  there  was  no 
necessity  for  making  that  the  terminus  of  the  south- 
ern road,  which  should  be  left  to  make  its  terminus 
where  its  contractors  should  elect,  and  should  be  aided 
only  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000,  while  the  north- 
ern route,  with  a  branch  to  the  Columbia,  should  get 
the  same,  making  an  amount  of  $110,000,000  to  be 
appropriated,  which  Wilson  remarked  was  "  a  pretty 
large  sum  of  money  for  us  to  vote  at  this  time." 

The  California  senators  disagreed,  Gwin  proposing 
to  strike  out  all  except  the  central  route,  and  Latham 
insisting  upon  two  roads  as  first  intended,  but  a  small 
majority  of  the  senate  voted  against  the  proposition 
to  substitute  one  road. 

Iji  the  course  of  debate,  senators  in  discussing  the 
financial  question,  uttered  certain  opinions  which  have 
since  been  quoted  as  more  or  less  binding  on  the 
country,  as  follows  :  Senator  Wilson  said:  "If  the 
interest  on  these  bonds,  from  the  time  the  road  com- 
mences, forever,  can  be  paid  by  the  services  the  road 
renders  the  country,  it  is  as  much,  certainly,  as  I  can 
expect.     I  vote  for  the  road  with  that  expectation 
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and  that  understanding.  If  these  three  roads  could 
be  completed  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  I 
should  feel  that  they  had  added  to  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  added  to  its  security 
and  its  safety ;  and  that  $116,000,000  or  $120,000,000 
for  objects  so  great,  and  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world  to 
this  nation." 

Senator  Gwin  believed  the  road  would  be  a  paying 
one,  but,  "If  it  never  paid  a  dollar,  but  would  take 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000  to  build  it,  I  would  vote  for 
it,  because  it  ought  to  be  built ;"  to  which  Bragg,  of 
North  Carolina,  responded :  "  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  senator  would  vote  ten  times  that  amount, 
or  ten  times  that,  in  order  to  carry  through  the  bill." 
"The  senator  is  very  nmch  mistaken.  I  would  not 
vote  ten  times  that,  if  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,"  Gwin  replied ;  to  which  again  Bragg 
rejoined  :  "  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  The 
senator  has  very  enlarged  views  on  that  subject,  espe- 
cially when  anything  concerns  California.  We  all 
know  that,  here,  from  experience." 

Having  had  his  fling  at  California's  senator,  Bragg 
further  remarked :  **  I  agree  with  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  interest  of 
this  investment  will  ever  be  paid  by  the  service  to  be 
rendered ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  the 
senator  says,  that  these  roads  are  to  be  sold  out 
under  the  mortgage  that  the  United  States  is  to  take  ; 
that  these  mortgages  are  to  be  foreclosed,  and  the 
roads  put  up  in  market,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, if  they  do  not  pay.  ...  If  they  are  works  of 
great  public  interest,  and  great  public  benefit,  I  am 
very  sure  the  government  would  never  foreclose  them, 
provided  the  parties  having  control  do  their  duty  to 
the  government  and  to  the  public.  But  I  wish  to 
hold  a  rein  upon  them,  and  not  to  give  up  any  advan- 
tage of  that  kind  to  which  the  government  is  justly 
entitled." 
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Senator  Mason  of  Virginia  moved  to  strike  out  all 
appropriations  by  the  federal  government  to  either  of 
the  roads,  "that  it  may  remain  upon  record  to  show 
that,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  I  put  it  there  as  a 
memorial  and  a  protest  against  the  state  being  made 
responsible  for  any  portion  of  this  new  debt  thus 
made.  There  is  a  possibility — perhaps  a  probability 
— ^that  the  time  may  occur,  may  be  nearlv  at  hand, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  several  states  to 
ascertain  and  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt.  This  is  a  public  debt  now  to  be  incurred, 
and  I  move  to  strike  it  out,  in  order  that  at  a  future 
day  the  state  that  I  represent,  if  the  occasion  should 
occur,  may  not  be  charged  with  any  portion  of  that 
debt."    And  so  the  souths  generally. 

However,  the  bill  was  so  far  perfected  in  the  main 
features  as  to  contain  most  of  the  provisions  which 
are  now  familiar  to  the  world  in  the  Pacific  railroad 
bill. 

In  selecting  the  names  of  incorporators,  considera- 
ble interest  was  taken  to  secure  responsible  men,  and 
the  debates  were  instructive  on  that  point.  Another 
object  was  to  take  men  from  both  the  great  parties, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  act  of  a  partisan  character. 
The  names  mentioned  in  the  original  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  house,  were  Samuel  P.  Strickland,  of  Maine  ; 
Joseph  Grinnell,  of  Massachusetts ;  George  G.  Fogg, 
of  New  Hampshire ;  Erastus  Fairbanks,  of  Vermont ; 
Orray  Toft,  of  Rhode  Island ;  D.  F.  Robinson,  of 
Connecticut ;  Simeon  Draper,  of  New  York ;  W.  W. 
Murphy,  of  Michigan  ;  Nathan  Corinth,  of  Illinois ; 
Samuel  Marshall,  and  J.  H.  Tweedy,  of  Wisconsin ; 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  of  Iowa ;  Alexander  Ramsay,  and 
Edmund  Rice,  of  Minnesota;  William  W.  Miller,  of 
Washington  Territory ;  and  David  Logan,  of  Oregon, 
mostly  northern  men,  and  some  others. 

The  senate  added  the  names  of  Edward  Learned, 
James  M.  Cook,  Erastus  Coining,  James  T.  Souter, 
F.  P.  James,  Samuel  F.  Butterworth,  and  S.  L.  M. 
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Barlow,  of  New  York ;  Watts  Sherman,  and  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Daniel  P.  Rhodes  of 
Ohio ;  to  which  Gwin  added  Virgil  Hickox  and  C.  L. 
Higbee  of  Illinois,  but  not  a  man  from  California.  In 
the  discussion  it  came  out  that  the  representatives 
had  consulted  Douglas  about  adding  the  names  of 
William  B.  Ogden  of  Illinois,  a  republican,  and  wished 
him  to  suggest  a  democrat,  when  he  mentioned  John 
Moore,  a  retired  politician,  of  that  party ;  but  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  senate  it  was  found  that  Ogden's 
name  was  stricken  out,  and  the  names  of  three  active 
politicians  —  John  Wentworth,  N.  B.  Judd,  and 
Charles  G.  Hammond  in  the  place  of  it — three  active 
republicans  against  one  retired  democrat,  to  which 
Douglas  strongly  objected.  After  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  suggested  by  Senator  Wilson  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  strike  out  any  names  already 
offered  by  senators,  but  to  balance  them  by  the  addi- 
tion of  others,  which  suggestion  being  accepted 
Ogden's  name  was  restored,  with  Henry  Farnham, 
who  was  offered  by  Trumbull,  Douglas'  colleague. 
It  was  then  remarked  by  Wilson  that  politics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  a  Pacific  railroad, 
when  Trumbull  again  reproved  Douglas  by  saying 
that  party  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill 
until  Douglas  asked  to  have  men  put  in  as  party  men, 
which  imputation  Douglas  denied. 

Wilson  offered  the  names  of  John  M.  Forbes,  "one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  railroads  in  the  country; 
interested  in  the  Michigan,  the  St  Joseph,  and  other 
roads;  a  man  of  great  ability,  business  character, 
wealth,  and  position  in  every  respect."  Also,  Ches- 
ter W.  Chapm,  "president  of  the  Western  railroad  in 
Massachusetts,  a  democrat  of  democrats.  I  cai^ 
nothing  about  his  politics."  Also,  Gennery  Twitchell, 
"president  of  the  Worcester  road,  a  man  of  great 
vigor  and  great  energy ; "  and  E.  Haskett  Derby, . 
"  who  has  written  more  in  regard  to  this  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  railroads  in  this  country,  and  who  under- 
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stands  the  whole  railroad  interest  of  this  country 
perhaps  better  than  any  man  in  it,  or  as  well  as  any, 
unless  it  be  Mr  Poor,  of  New  York."  Also  Samuel 
Hooper,  "an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  a  man 
largely  engaged  in  railroads." 

John  Moore,  said  Trumbull,  "used  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  going  into  this  railroad  company; 
but  you  will  find  he  has  been  at  all  your  party  meet- 
ings for  the  last  twenty  years."  After  a  further 
squabble  over  the  Illinois  corporators  to  be,  Douglas 
said,  "I  will  not  vote  to  put  in  a  man  that  my  col- 
league says  is  an  improper  one.  I  will  take  Mr 
Ogden,  or  Mr  Hammond,  or  Mr  Farnham.  They 
are  republicans,  but  they  are  railroad  men  as  well,  or 
I  will  take  men  on  the  other  side.  I  consider  this 
effort  to  keep  the  prepop  lerance  in  that  state  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  turn  the  Pacific  railroad  into  a 
partisan  scheme." 

After  long  argument  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  names  of  Wentworth  and 
Judd,  which  was  negatived;  but  Douglas  moved  to 
withdraw  Wentworth's  name  and  substitute  Hickox, 
which  was  carried. 

Latham  offered  the  name  of  Albert  Pike  of  Arkan- 
sas, but  Johnson  of  that  state  objected  on  the  ground 
that,  "Arkansas  does  not  desire  such  a  provision,  and 
the  man  himself  would  object  to  it."  Lane  of  Oregon 
then  objected  to  the  name  of  Benjamin  F.  Harding, 
of  his  state,  and  asked  to  have  inserted  J.  H.  Reed, 
"who  is  a  pracMcal  man,  has  much  experience,  and 

ill  add  very  much,  I  think,  to  the  success  of  the 
measure."  Now  Lane  had  already  put  three  names 
in  the  bill,  or  consented  to  thom,  and  Harding  had 
been  put  in  by  Baker,  who  objected  to  his  being 
stricken  out.  The  reason  Lane  gave  for  asking  it 
was  that  Harding  was  objectioname  to  him  for  rea- 
sons that  he  did  not  choose  to  say  anything  about  in 
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that   place.     After  some  very  prudent  remarks  by 
Baker,  the  amendment  of  Lane  was  rejected. 

Fessenden,  of  Maine,  offered  the  names  ot  St  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Eaton,  Samuel  T.  Hersey,  William 
Moulton,  and  Kufus  Dwinel,  which  were  agreed  to. 
Simmons  of  Rhode  Island  offered  the  names  of  John 
Carter  Brown,  Alexander  Duncan,  William  Sprague, 
and  Earl  P.  Mason.  His  remarks  were  that  "one  is 
governor  of  the  state  ;  another  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratic  ticket  for  electors  last  time.  They 
have  got  as  much  money  as  anybody  I  know  in  our 
state ; "  and  his  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Chandler  of  Michigan  offered  the  names  of  J.  W. 
Brooks,  of  Michigan  ;  Erastus  Corning,  of  New  York ; 
Azariah  Boody,  of  New  York ;  S.  M.  Felton,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Edward  L.  Baker,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
John  F.  Win  slow,  of  New  York ;  J.  S.  Barbour,  of 
Virginia ;  John  A.  Graham,  of  Maryland ;  and  James 
F.  Joy,  of  Michigan.  This  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  too  many  of  theui  were  directors  in  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad.  The  names  of  James  F. 
Joy  and  Eben  B.  Ward  were  accepted  in  their  stead. 
Fitch,  of  Indiana,  bad  the  names  o^  Dillard  Ricketts, 
James  Johnson,  and  William  L.  Brown  accepted; 
and  Polk,  of  Missouri,  named  William  McPherson 
and  Thomas  P.  Hudson.  Foot,  of  Vermont,  named 
H.  Henry  Baxter,  George  W.  CoUamer,  Martin  V. 
Wilcoxson,  Nathaniel  Niles,  and  Henry  Keyes. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  named  A.  Stone,  jr,  of  his  state,  an 
able  railroad  man,  of  great  experience  in  business,  and 
of  great  wealth ;  and  also  Thomas  Sherlock,  *'  an 
excellent  man,  and  acquainted  with  business."  Sebas- 
tian, of  Arkansas,  named  Arnold  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  named 
Jacob  Swigert,  John  S.  Robinson,  Benjamin  J.  Adams, 
John  T.  Bunch,  William  B.  Wall,  and  John  W.  Fin- 
nell.  Thomson,  of  New  Jersey,  named  William 
Wright.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Delaware,  named  Dudley  S. 
Gregory,  as  one  of  the  corporators  from  New  Jersey, 
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«a  man  of  great  respectability,  intelligence,  and 
wealth."  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  named  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Charles  D.  Robinson,  Benjamin  E.  Hutch- 
inson, Marshall  M.  Strong,  and  John  Hackett.  Wil- 
kinson of  Minnesota  named  "William  H.  Dike,  Charles 
D.  GillfiUen,  and  Clark  W.  Thompson.  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  named  J.  K.  Jackman,  ''  a  most  excel- 
}~nt  man  "  who  "  happens  to  be  a  democrat." 

After  Green,  of  Missouri,  had  suggested  that  the 
list  should  end  with,  "and  the  rest  of  mankind," 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  named  Charles  I.  Dupont, 
William  Sharp,  and  James  Povner.  Clingman,  of 
North  Carolina,  then  named  William  H.  Thomas,  all 
of  these  persons  being  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  with  some  further  amendments,  then 
passed  the  senate,  on  the  30th  of  January.  The  sen- 
ators voting  for  it  were  Simmons  and  Anthony,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Baker  and  Lane  of  Oregon ;  Bingham 
and  Chandler  of  Michigan ;  Bright  and  Fitch  of  Indi- 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania ;  CoUamer  and  Foot 
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of  Vermont ;  Clark  and  Hale  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky  ;  Dixon  and  Foster  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Doolittle  and  Durkee  of  Wisconsin  ;  Doug- 
las and  Trumbull  of  Illinois ;  Grimes  and  Harlan  of 
Iowa;  Gwin  and  Latham  of  California;  Hemphill 
and  Wigfall,  of  Texas;  Johnson  and  Sebastian,  of 
Arkansas ;  Kennedy  of  Maryland  ;  Morrill,  of  Maine; 
Polk,  of  Missouri ;  Rice  and  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ; 
Seward,  of  New  York;  Sumner  and  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  Wade,  of  Ohio ;  37. 

Those  voting  against  it  were  Bayard  and  Saulsbury, 
of  Delaware;  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bragg  and 
Clingman,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Fessenden,  of  Maine  ; 
Green,  of  Missouri ;  Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Virginia  ; 
Johnson  and  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee;  King,  of  New 
York ;  Powell,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Thomson  of  New 
Jersey ;  14.  The  amended  bill  was  then  returned  to 
the  house. 

The  amendments  show  blundering.     The  eastern. 
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terminus  of  tho  central  road  was  fixed  at  the  mouth 
of  Kansas  river,  whence  it  was  to  run  to  Fort  Riley, 
an  insignificant  post,  ignoring  Forth  Leavenworth,  and 
carrying  it  far  out  of  a  direct  route  to  Fort  Kearny. 
*'  In  this,"  said  McClemand  of  Illinois,  "  the  public 
interest  was  subordinated  to  local  views,  and  the  dic- 
tation of  a  single  city — St  Louis."  It  was  asserted 
by  other  representatives  that  a  long  line  of  cities, 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Missouri  river,  through  the 
whole  belt  of  central  states  were  ignored.  The  house 
had  voted  for  two  roads  and  two  branches  rather  than 
lose  the  measure  altogether,  but  it  would  not  vote  for 
three.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  bill  was  faulty 
as  it  was  sent  to  the  senate ;  but  it  had  come  back 
with  some  more  dangerous  incongruities.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  six  states  seceding,  and 
the  credit  of  the  government  impaired,  forbade  the 
great  appropriations  called  for,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
no  company  would  ever  be  organized  under  the  bill  as 
it  then  stood.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  urged  its  passage,  but 
Craig,  of  Mis  souri,  met  him  with,  "  I  know  very  well 
how  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  feels  about  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  senate.  I  know  that  he  is 
opposed  to  it ;  but  the  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  last 
two  years'  work — and  I  admit  that  he  has  worked 
faithfully — induces  him  to  agree  to  bad  amendments 
of  the  senate  with  a  hope  of  getting  them  lopped  off 
by  the  next  congress.  I  tell  the  gentleman  that  he 
is  trying  a  dangerous  experiment."  An  amendment 
desired  by  Craig  was  to  leave  out  Fort  Riley,  and 
substitute  a  branch  from  some  point  on  the  line  not 
more  than  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
city  of  St  Joseph. 

"Is  this  the  time,"  asked  Floyd  of  Virginia,  "when 
the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  government  is  already 
precipitating  the  disruption  of  the  confederacy,  to 
augment  federal  power  by  fastening  on  the  govern- 
ment an  excrescence  greater  in  magnitude  and 
influence  than  ever  the  East  India  company  was  in 
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the  palmiest  day  of  its  power  ?  Chimerical,  I  say,  is 
the  idea  of  traversing)  by  a  triple  railway,  bounoless 
deserts,  where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  howl  of  the 
wild  beast,  and  the  yell  of  the  more  intractable  sav- 
age— a  chimerical  measure,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  Colossus  of  Bhodes  or  the  pyramid  of  Cleops 
sink  into  insignificance.  .  .  .  When  your  treasury  is 
bankrupt ;  when  you  have  not  money  in  your  exche- 
quer with  which  to  discharge  the  petty  debts  due 
the  menials  in  your  employ ;  when  your  credit  is 
exhausted,  and  the  federal  government  proposes  to 
travel  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  union  a 
mendicant  for  the  endorsement  of  the  states  to  sus- 
tain it;  is  this,  I  say  the  time  to  inaugurate  an  enter- 
prise involving  so  much  expense,  and  the  consummation 
of  which  I  believe  to  be  impracticable  ?  With  these 
suggestions,  and  wishing  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
close,  I  move  to  lay  all  the  amendments  on  the  table." 
This  sombre  and  contemptuous  view  of  the  United 
States  power  and  finances  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
bill  was  not  laid  on  the  table,  at  that  time. 

The  house  proceeded  with  the  debate  on  routes  for 
some  time,  but  by  and  bye  Sickles  of  New  York  took 
up  Pryor's  remarks,  and  after  saying  that  the  railroad 
would  be  built,  by  American  capital  and  American 
enterprise,  Sickles  added  :  "  Nor  will  there  be  a  very 
large  draft  upon  constitutional  scruples  in  executing 
it."  He  reminded  Mr  Pryor  that  the  cabinets  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  and  of  President  Buchanan  had  been 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  constitutional 
measure ;  that  all  the  great  parties,  represented  in 
national  conventions,  had  for  years  endorsed  it,  and 
declared  it  feasible,  and  the  president  elect  of  the 
southern  confederacy  had  advocated  it  as  constitu- 
tional and  practicable. 

**  Does  the  gentleman  state  that  Honorable  Jeffer- 
son Davis  favors  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
road ? "  asked  Pryor.  After  giving  the  desired 
information  on  this  point,  Sickles  replied  to  the  Yir- 
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ginia  senator's  rhetoric.  "The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
compares  this  work  to  the  Uolossus  of  Rhodes  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Why  sir,  neither  he  nor  I 
know  how  many  thousand  }  oars  since  human  hands 
erected  those  monuments ;  and  it  is  a  poor  compliment 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  to  say  that  the  Pacific 
railroad  cannot  be  built  by  human  hands  in  this  gen- 
eration, when  three  thousand  years  ago  the  pyramids 
were  constructed  by  the  intellects  and  the  resources 
of  that  epoch." 

Here  Mr  Pryor  interrupted:  "The  gentleman 
impeaches  my  intelligence.  Let  me  assure  him  we 
have  the  testimony  of  authentic  historians  for  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  pyramid  was  constructed  by 
a  courtesan  of  celebrity  out  of  the  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion." Sickles  replied,  "  I  shall  not  engage  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  as  to  the 
resources  of  ancient  Egypt.  I  presume  there  are  no 
reports  now  accessible  as  to  its  finances ;  and  in  what 
he  now  says,  I  think  he  is  merely  repeating  here  one 
of  the  fictions  of  Herodotus,  and  undertaking  to  give 
it  the  dignity  of  a  fact  by  an  assertion  on  this  floor." 
Then  the  debate  ran  off  into  politics,  the  Virginia 
members  threatening,  and  some  one  laughingly  inter- 
rupting, "  Does  the  Pacific  railroad  run  through  Vir- 
ginia ?  "  with  only  a  temporary  effect. 

The  bill  came  up  for  the  last  time  on  the  14th  of 
February,  but  was  "  fiUibustered  "  out  of  the  way  by 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  a  consistent  enemy 
of  the  measure,  and  the  remaining  four  days  of  the 
session  were  taken  up  with  other  business. 

A  San  Francisco  morning  journal  remarked  in 
January  1861,  that  "  If  South  Carolina  and  her  co-ad- 
jutors  leave  the  union,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Paci- 
fic railroad  will  be  beyond  reach  to  do  it  harm." 
Gwin  says  in  his  Memmrs  that  the  bill  "  could  easily 
have  passed  through  the  house  but  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  republican  members  of  that  body  to  post- 
pone action  on  that  great  question  until  after  Mr 
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Lincoln  was  installed  as  president,"  in  order  that  the 
republican  party  might  enjoy  the  distinction  of  the 
measure.  There  is  nothing  on  the  journals  of  congress 
to  justify  the  remark,  but  admitting  its  truth,  consid- 
ering the  hostility  to  it  displayed  by  democratic  mem- 
bers, it  was  only  just  to  credit  it  to  republicans. 

But  why  the  hostility?  In  1849,  and  for  several 
years,  the  democratic  southern  states  were  eager  for 
a  Pacific  railroad,  provided  it  should  start  from  a  point 
no  further  north  than  Memphis.  After  the  free-soil 
struggle,  in  which  the  south  was  worsted,  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  to  control  the 
measure.  They  saw  that  there  would  be  two  roads, 
if  one.  Any  road  north  of  Memphis  would  settle  up 
the  country  with  people  from  the  north,  and  from 
Europe ;  therefore  let  there  be  none.  Even  one  on 
their  own  line  was  not  acceptable  then,  for  the  same 
reason.  Anticipating  secession,  they  would  not  invite 
northern  immigration,  or  travel,  by  opening  a  railroad 
to  California.  They  talked  about  unconstitutionality, 
and  a  ruined  national  credit  to  frighten  the  people 
from  spending  in  railroads  the  money  they  hoped  to 
find  in  the  treasury  when  Washington  should  become 
theirs.  They  hoped  to  secure  California  as  a  part  of 
their  slave  empire,  but  in  order  to  do  so  railroads 
must  be  prevented.  Could  they  prevent  them,  and 
the  nation  become  involved  in  war,  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  the  government  to  defend  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  privateers  threatening  the  Paciiic  Mail 
steamers,  and  the  navy  engaged  with  affairs  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  All  this  lay  as  in  volcanic  slumber 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  opponents  of  the  Paci- 
fic railroad  at  this  period.  Nevertheless  the  great 
measure  went  forward  almost  to  completion  before  the 
call  to  arms  rang  through  the  land.  Even  amidst  the 
uproar  that  followed  it  was  not  foi^otten.  With  a 
tremendous  public  debt  accumulating  it  was  not 
despaired  of;  but  with  greater  unanimity  than  ever 
before,  because  war  made  the  necessity  apparent,  and 
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removed  the  baffling    opposition,    the    subject  was 
revived,  and  the  plan  elaborated  at  the  next  session. 

The  senate  special  committee  on  a  Pacific  railroad 
consisted,  during  the  first  session  of  the  37th  congress, 
of  McDougall  of  California,  Clark  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pomerov  of  Kansas,  Polk  of  Missouri — who 
was  expelled  for  disloyalty  January  10,  1862 — and 
Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  committee  served 
at  the  second  session,  commencing  in  December  1861. 

The  house  bill  at  the  first  session  had  come  from 
the  committee  on  public  lands ;  at  the  second  session 
it  was  placed  in  the  han(js  of  a  special  committee, 
consisting  at  first  of  Representative  Sargent,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  enlarged  later  by  Shiel  of  Oregon,  who 
unseated  Thayer,  and  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  chairman.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee received  help,  and  hindrance  also,  from  persons 
not  members,  who  had  come  to  Washington  to 
influence  the  shaping  of  the  bill. 

The  house  of  representatives  first  received  a  report, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  take  action  upon  it.  The 
new  bill  was  shorn  of  the  southern  road,  which  was 
in  territory  claimed  by  the  rebel  government.  It 
dropped  the  northern  road,  for  which  there  was  now 
no  need  as  a  balance  to  the  southern.  It  provided  for 
one  central  line  with  branches.  The  difficulty  which 
had  always  opposed  itself  to  the  location  of  a  central 
line  was  the  weight  of  influence  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  as  against  Iowa  and  the  northern  line  of  com- 
mercial cities.  This  influence  still  operated  in  the 
attempt  to  drag  the  central  1  ne  from  the  Platte  to 
the  Republican  valley,  and  to  h  ve  it  run  to  Denver. 
Then,  since  congress  recognize  the  principle  that 
the  government  could  not  orga  he  a  corporation 
within  a  state,  it  was  deemed  necest  ary  to  commence 
the  subsidized  road  in  public  territor  >  and,  on  account 
of  expense,  as  far  west  of  the  Missouri  as  possible, 
leaving  the  railroad  companies  chartered  by  Missouri, 
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Kansas,  and  Iowa,  to  follow  with  branches  converg- 
ing to  the  eastern  end  of  the  trunk  road,  and  a 
Nevada  and  California  company  at  the  western  end. 
But  it  was  found  that  these  several  road^,  which  were 
also  to  be  aided  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  public 
lands,  would  cost  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount 
estimated  to  build  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  it  was 
desirable  to  shorten  them,  if  it  could  be  done.  The 
plan  of  a  single  company  to  build  the  entire^  road, 
from  the  Missouri  river,  c  aly  authorizing  one  com- 
pany in  Iowa  and  one  in  Missouri  to  make  connec- 
tions, was  discussed,  but  because  California  was  a 
state,  and  because  Nevada  had  chartered  a  railroad 
company  to  build  across  that  territory,  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  California,  Nevada,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
were  allowed  to  construct  branches. 

When  a  member  doubted  that  the  railroad  would 
be  self-sustaining,  running,  as  it  would,  through  long 
stretches  of  unsettled  country,  Cradlebaugh,  delegate 
from  Nevada,  then  an  infant  territory,  vindicated  the 
ability  of  his  section  to  support  a  railroad  by  showing 
that  the  transportation  of  Nevada  engaged  more  than 
two  thousand  teams  in  hauling  goods  from  California, 
and  more  than  six  thousand  tons  of  freight  had  been 
delivered  in  the  last  year,  costing  for  carriage  $100, 
$125,  and  in  some  months,  $300  per  ton.  As  for  the 
mines  of  Washoe,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  them,  and  mills  were  turning  out  fabu- 
lous sums  daily  ;  which  remark  provoked  Lovejoy  of 
Illinois  to  say  that  if  all  this  were  true  as  stated,  the 
territory  could  of  itself  pay  for  the  building  of  a  road 
across  it,  which  conclusion  was  not  what  Cradlebaugh 
was  aiming  aL 

After  going  more  carefully  over  the  whole  ground 
than  ever  before,  the  bill  passed  the  house  May  6, 
1 862,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate,  which  found  no  time 
for  a  month  or  more  to  consider  it,  being  in  the  midst 
of  important  business  relating  to  revenue,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country,    It  had  before  it  a  bill  from 
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its  own  special  committee,  and  the  house  bill.  The 
latter  was  the  ono  finally  adopted,  not,  however,  with- 
out various  amendments,  which  being  made,  the  bill 
passed  the  senate  June  20th,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five 
to  five.  This  achievement,  which  had  been  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  reaching  finality,  and  which 
was  the  first  of  its  proportions  on  the  globe,  is  an 
important  fact  in  history,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  its 
pages,  where  it  illustrates  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
after  the  long  study  which  was  devoted  to  its  methods 
by  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  here  quoted  entire. 

Au  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  um 
of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  that  Walter  S.  Burgess,  William 
P.  Blodget,  Benjamin  H.  Cheever,  Charles  Fosdick  Fletcher,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Augustus  Brewster,  Henry  P.  Haven,  Cornelius  S.  Bushnell,  Henry 
Hammond,  of  Connecticut;  Isaac  Sherman,  Deau  Richmond,  Royal  Phelps, 
William  H.  I'erry,  Henry  A.  Paddock,  Lewis  J.  Stancliff,  Charles  A.  Secor, 
Samuel  R.  Campbell.  Alfred  E.  Tilton,  John  Anderson,  Azariah  Boody, 
,Tohn  S.  Kennedy,  H.  Carver,  .Joseph  Field,  Benjamin  F.  Camp,  Orville  W. 
Childs,  Alexander  J.  Bergoss,  Ben.  HoUaday,  D.  N.  Barney,  S.  Do  Wit^. 
Bloodgood,  William  11.  (rrant,  Thomas  W.  Oleott,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles, 
James  B.  Wilson,  of  New  York;  Ephraim  MarsVi,  Charles  M.  Harker,  of 
New  Jersey;  .Jolin  Edgar  Thompson,  Benjamin  Haywood,  Joseph  H.  Scran- 
ton,  Joseph  Harrison,  George  W.  Cass,  Jolm  H.  Bryant,  Daniel  J.  Morell, 
Thomas  M.  Howe,  William  F.  Johnson,  Robert  Finney,  Jolni  A.  Green,  E. 
R.  My  re,  Charles  F.  Wells,  jr,  of  Pennsylvania;  Noah  L.  Wilson,  Amasa 
Stone,  William  H.  Clement,  S.  S.  L'Hommcdicu,  John  Brough,  William 
Dennison,  Jacob  Blickinsderfer,  of  Ohio;  William  M.  McPherson,  R.  W. 
Wells,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Armstrong  Beatty,  John  Corby,  of  Missouri;  S.  J. 
Hensley,  Peter  Donahue,  C.  P.  Huntington,  T.  D.  Judah,  James  Bailey, 
.Tames  T.  Ryan,  Charles  Hosmer,  Charles  Marsh,  D.  O.  Mills,  Samuel  Bell, 
Luuis  McLane,  George  W.  Mowe,  Cliarles  McLaughlin,  Timothy  Dame,  John 
R.  Robinson,  of  California;  John  Atchison  and  John  D.  Winters  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nevada;  Jolm  D.  Campbell,  R.  N.  Rice,  Charles  A.  Tro  'bridge, 
Ransom  Gardner,  Charles  W.  Penny,  Charles  T.  Gorliam,  William  McCon- 
nell,  of  Michigan;  William  F.  Coolbaugh,  Lucius  H.  Langworthy,  Hugh  T. 
Reid,  Hoyt  Sherman,  Lyman  Cook,  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Lewis  A.  Thomas, 
Piatt  Smith,  of  Iowa;  William  B.  Ogdon,  Charles  G.  Hammond,  Henry 
Farnum,  AmosC.  Babcock,  W.  SeldonGale,  Nohemiah  Bushnell,  and  Lorenzo 
Bull,  of  Illinois;  William  H.  Swift,  Samuel  T.  Dana,  John  Bertram,  Frank- 
lin S.  Stevens,  Edward  R.  Tinker,  of  Massachusetts;  Franklin  Gorin,  Laban 
J.  Bradford,  and  John  T.  Lewis,  of  Kentucky;  James  Dunning,  John  M. 
Wood,  Edwin  Noyes,  Joseph  Eaton,  of  Maine;  Henry  H.  Baxter,  George  W. 
Collamer,  Henry  Keyes,  Thomas  H.  CauHeld,  of  Vermont;  William  S.  Ladd, 
A.  M.  Berry,  Benj-min  F.  Harding,  of  Oregon;  William  Bunn,  jr,  John 
Catlin,  Levi  Sterling,  John  Thompson,  Elihu  L.  Phillips,  Walter  D.  Moln- 
dor,  T.  B.  Stoddard,  E.  H.  Brodhead,  A.  H.  Virgin,  of  Wisconain;  Charles 
Paine,  Thomas  A.  Morris,  David  C.  Branham,  Samuel  Hanna,  Jonas  Votaw, 
Jease  L.  Wi'Hams,  Isaac  C.  Elston,  of  Indiana;  Thcraaa  Swan,  Chaunoey 
Brooks,   Edward  Wilkins,  of    Maryland;    Fruncia  R.  E.  Cornell,   Dftvid 
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Blakeley,  A.  D.  Seward,  Henry  A.  Swift,  Dwight  Woodbury,  John  McKus- 
ick,  John  R.  Jones,  of  Minnesota;  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  Charles  W.  Woodman, 
of  New  Hampshire;  W.  H.  Grimes,  J.  C.  Stone,  Chester  Thomas,  John  Kerr, 
Werter  R.  Davis,  Luther  C.  Challiss.  Josiah  Miller,  of  Kansas;  Gilbert  C. 
Monell,  Augustus  Kountz,  T.  M.  Marquette,  William  H.  Taylor,  Alvin 
Saunders,  of  Nebraska;  John  Evans,  of  Colorado;  together  with  five  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  all  persons 
who  shall  or  may  1^  associated  with  them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 
created  and  erected  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed  and  in  law,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  by 
that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  to  bo 
Hued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law 
and  equity  within  the  United  States,  and  may  make  and  have  a  common 
seal;  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  authoiized  and  empowered  to  lay 
out,  locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  enjoy  a  contmuous  railroad 
and  telegraph,  with  the  appurtenances,  from  a  point  on  the  one  hundredth 
ineridicn  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  between  the  south  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Republican  river,  and  the  north  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  river  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada 
territr.y,  upon  the  route  and  terms  hereinafter  provided;  and  is  hereby 
vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  herein  set  forth.  The  capital  stock  of 
said  company  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  which  shall  be  subscribed  for  and  held  in  not  m' re  than  two 
hundred  shares  by  any  one  person,  and  shall  be  transfcrrable  in  such  manner 
as  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation  shall  provide.  The  persona  hereinl)efore 
nampd,  together  with  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  commissioners,  and  such  body  shall  be 
tailed  tlie  Board  of  Connni8sii)ncr»  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  twenty-five  shall  constitute  a  (|uiirum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Itusiuu.ss.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  shall  be  held  at  Chicago, 
at  such  time  as  the  commissioners  from  Illinois  herein  named  shall  appoint, 
not  more  than  three,  nor  less  than  one  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
notice  of  which  shall  be  given  by  them  to  the  other  commissioners  by  depos- 
iting a  call  tliereof  in  the  postoffice  at  Chicago,  post  paid,  to  their  address, 
,tt  least  forty  days  before  said  meeting,  and  also  by  publishing  said  notice  in 
one  daily  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis.  Said 
board  shall  organize  by  the  choice  from  its  number  of  a  president,  secretary, 
and  tfi  asurer,  and  they  shall  require  from  said  treasurer  such  bonds  as  may 
be  deemed  proper,  and  may  from  time  to  time  increase  the  amount  thereof 
as  they  may  deem  proper.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  open  books,  or  cause  books  to  be  opened,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States  as  they,  or  a  quorum  of  them  shall  deter- 
mine, to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  and  a 
cash  payment  of  ten  pur  centum  on  ah  subscriptions,  and  to  receipt  therefor. 
So  soon  as  two  thousand  sliares  shall  be  in  good  faith  subscribed  for,  and  ten 
dollars  per  share  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  the  Baid 
president  and  secret»iry  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  appoint  a  time 
and  place  for  the  firint  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  said  com- 
pany, ard  shall  givo  notice  thereof  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  state  in 
which  subscription  books  have  been  opened  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to 
the  day  of  meeting,  and  such  subscribers  a-s  shall  attend  the  meeting  bo 
called,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  then  and  there  elect  by  ballot  not 
less  than  thirteen  directors  for  said  corporation ;  and  in  such  election  each 
share  of  said  capital  shall  entitle  tlip  owner  thereof  to  one  vote.  The  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  act  as  inspectors  of 
said  election,  and  shall  certify  under  their  hands  the  names  of  the  directon 
elected  at  said  me'^'^ing;  and  the  said  commissioners,  treasurer,  and  secretary 
shall  then  deliver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  properties,  subscription  boolu, 
and  other  books  ia  their  posseMiou,  aud  thereupou  the  duties  of  said  oom- 
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missioners  and  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  them  shall  cease  and 
determine  forever,  and  thereafter  the  stockholders  shall  constitute  said  body 

Solitic  and  corporate.  At  the  time  of  the  first  and  each  triennial  election  of 
irectors  by  the  stockholders  two  additional  directors  shall  be  apjpointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  act  with  the  body  of  directors, 
and  to  be  denominated  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government;  any  vacancy 
happening  in  the  srovernment  directors  at  any  time  may  be  filled  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent shall  not  be  stockholders  in  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company.  The 
directors  so  chosen  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  then'  election,  elect  from 
their  own  number  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  shall  also  elecv  a  treas- 
urer and  secretary.  No  person  shall  be  a  director  in  said  company  unless 
he  shall  be  a  bona  fide  owner  of  at  least  five  shares  of  stock  in  said  company, 
except  the  two  dir-jctors  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  as  aforesaid.  Said 
company,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  for  that  purpose, 
shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem 
needful  and  proper,  touching  the  disposition  of.  the  stock,  property,  estate, 
and  effects  of  tlie  company  not  inconsistent  herewith,  the  transfer  of  shares, 
the  term  of  office,  duties,  and  conduct  of  their  officers  and  servants,  and  all 
matters  whatsoever  which  may  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  said  company; 
and  the  board  of  directors  shallhavepower  to  appoint  such  engineers,  agents, 
and  subordinates  as  may  fron<  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  of  this  act,  and  to  do  "ll  acts  and  things  touching  the  location  and 
construction  of  said  road  and  telegraph.  Said  directors  may  require  payment 
of  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  after  due  notice,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  proportions  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  complete  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  within  the  time  iu  this  act  prescribed.  Said  president,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  directors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified,  or  for  such  less  time  as  the  by-laws 
of  the  corporation  may  prescribe;  and  a  majority  of  said  directors  shall  con- 
atitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  secretary  and  treas- 
urer shall  give  such  bonds,  with  such  security,  as  the  said  board  shall  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  directors.  Annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation 
for  the  choice  of  officers — when  they  are  to  be  chosen — and  for  the  transac- 
tion of  annual  business,  shall  be  holden  at  such  time  and  place  and  upon 
such  notice  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  granted  to  said  company  for  the 
construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line;  and  the  right,  power,  and 
authority  is  hereby  given  to  said  company  to  take  from  the  public  lands 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  earth,  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials  for 
the  construction  thereof;  said  right  of  way  is  granted  to  said  railroad  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  railroad  where  it 
may  pass  over  the  public  lands,  including  all  iieccHsary  ground  for  stations, 
buildings,  workshops,  and  depots,  machine-shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn- 
tables, and  water  stations.  The  United  States  shall  extinguish  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of  this  act 
and  reiiuired  for  the  said  right  of  way  and  grants  hereinafter  made. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted 
to  said  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  iu  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line,  ami  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of 
the  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  an<'.  public  stores  thereon,  every 
alternate  section  of  the  pul)lic  land,  designated  byoddnuinliers,  to  the  amount 
of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  railroad,  on  the  line 
thereof,  and  within  tlie  limits  of  tea  miles  on  each  side  of  said  road,  not  sold, 
reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to  which  a  pre- 
emption or  homestead  claim  may  not  have  attached,  at  the  time  the  line  of 
the  road  iu  definitely  fixed:  provided,  that  all  mineral  lands  shall  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  act;  but  where  the  same  shall  contain 
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timber,  the  timber  thereon  ia  hereby  granted  to  Baid  company.  And  all 
Buch  lands,  so  granted  by  this  section,  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the  entire  road  shall  have  been 
completed,  shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemption,  like  other  lands, 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  he  paid 
to  said  company. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  said  company  shall 
have  completed  forty  consecutive  miles  of  any  portion  of  said  rauroad  and 
telegraph  line,  ready  for  the  service  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  sup- 

Elied  with  all  necessary  drains,  culverts,  viaducts,  crossings,  sidings, 
ridges,  turnouts,  watering  places,  depots,  equipments,  furniture,  and 
all  other  appurtenances  of  a  first-class  railroad,  the  rails  and  all  the  other 
iron  used  m  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  road  to  be  American 
manufacture  of  the  best  quality,  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  the  same  and  report  to  him  in  rela- 
tion thereto;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  forty  consecutive  miles  of 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  have  been  completed  and  equipped  in  all 
respects  as  required  by  this  act,  then  upon  certificate  of  said  commissioners 
to  that  effect,  patents  shall  issue  conveying  the  right  and  title  to  said  lands 
to  said  company,  on  eacli  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  same  is  completed,  to 
the  amount  aforesaid,  and  patents  shall  in  like  manner  issue  as  each  forty 
miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  are  completed,  upon  certificate  of 
said  commissioners.  Any  vacancies  occurring  in  said  board  of  commissioners, 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States:  provided,  however,  that  no  such  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  unless  there  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  him  a  statement,  verified  on  oath  by  the  president  of  said  company, 
that  such  forty  miles  have  been  completed,  in  the  manner  required  by  this 
act,  and  setting  forth  with  certainty  the  points  where  such  forty  miles  begin 
and  where  the  same  end;  which  oath  shall  be  taken  before  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  record. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall,  upon  the  certificate  in  writing  of  said 
commissioners  of  the  completion  and  equipment  of  forty  consecutive  miles  of 
said  railroad  and  telegraph,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
issue  to  said  company  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  date,  bearing  six  per  centum  per  annn  in 
interest  (said  interest  payable  semi-annually),  which  interest  may  be  paid  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  or  any  other  money  or  currency  which  the 
United  States  shall  declare  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender,  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  of  said  bonds  per  mile  for  such  section  of  forty  miles;  and  to  secure 
the  repayment  to  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  the  amount 
of  said  bonds  so  issued  and  delivered  to  said  company,  together  with  all 
interest  thereon  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  United  States,  the  issue 
of  said  bonds  and  delivery  to  the  company  shall  ipso  facto  constitute  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  whole  line  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  the 
rolling  stock  fixtures,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  and  in 
consideration  of  which  saidbonds  may  be  issued,  and  on  the  refusal  or  failure 
of  said  company  to  redeem  said  bonds,  or  any  part  of  them,  when  required 
to  do  so  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  said  road,  with  all  the  r'glits,  functions,  immunities,  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging,  and  also  all  lands  granted  to  the  said  company 
by  tlie  United  States,  which  at  the  time  of  said  default,  sliall  remain  in  the 
ownership  of  said  company;  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States;  provided,  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  that  part  of  any  road  now  constructed. 

Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made 
upon  condition  that  said  company  shall  pay  bonds  at  maturity,  and  shall 
keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times 
transmit  dispatches  over  said  telegraph  line,  and  transport  mails,  troops, 
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and  mtinitions  of  war,  supplies  and  public  stores  upon  said  railroad  for  the 
government,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof,  and  that 
the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same 
for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid — at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation, 
not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  ser- 
vice— and  all  compensations  rendered  for  services  of  the  government  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until  uie  whole  amount 
is  fully  paid.  Said  company  may  also  pay  the  United  States,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  the  same  or  other  bonds.  Treasury  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt 
against  the  United  States,  to  be  allowed  at  par;  and  after  said  road  is  com- 
pleted, until  said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the 
net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be  annually  applied  to  the  payment 
thereof. 

Skc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  said  company  shall  file  their 
assent  to  this  act,  under  the  seal  of  said  company,  in  the  department  of  the 
interior,  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall  complete 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the  point  of  begiiming  as  herein  provided, 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada  territory,  before  the  first  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -four:  provided,  that  within  two  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  said  company  shall  designate  the  general  route 
of  said  road,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  shall  file  a  map  of  the  same  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  whereupon  the  secretary  of^the  interior  shall  cause  the 
lands  within  fifteen  miles  of  said  designated  route  or  routes  to  be  withdrawn 
from  preemption,  private  entry,  and  sale;  and  when  any  portion  of  said 
route  shall  be  finally  located,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  cause  the  said 
lands  to  be  surveyed  and  set  off  as  fast  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
herein  named:  provided,  that  in  fixing  the  point  of  connection  of  the  main 
trunk  with  the  eastern  connections,  it  shall  be  fixed  at  the  most  practicable 
XJoint  for  the  construction  of  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  branches,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  line  of  said  railroad  and  tele- 
graph shall  commence  at  a  point  at  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich,  between  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of  Bepuulican 
river,  and  the  north  margin  of  the  valley  of  Platte  river,  in  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  at  a  point  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  after 
actual  surveys;  thence  rimning  westerly  upon  the  most  direct,  central,  and 

Eracticable  route,  tlirough  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  western 
oundary  of  the  territory  of  Nevada,  there  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
Western  railroad,  company  of  Kansas  are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river,  on  tlie  south  side  thereof,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Pacific 
railroad  of  Missouri,  to  the  aforesaid  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  as  herein  provided,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  in  all  r  spects  as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  to  meet  and  connect 
with  the  same  at  the  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid;  and  in  case  the  general 
route  or  line  of  road  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains  should 
be  so  located  as  to  require  a  departure  northwardly  from  the  proposed  line 
of  said  Kansas  railroad  before  it  reaches  the  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid, 
the  location  of  the  said  Kansas  road  shall  be  made  so  as  to  conform  thereto; 
»nd  said  railroad  through  Kansas  shall  be  so  located  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  river  as  aforesaid,  and  the  aforesaid  point  on  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude,  that  the  several  railroads  from  Missouri  and  Iowa 
herein  authorized  to  connect  with  the  same  can  make  connection  within  the 
limits  prescribed  in  tl.is  act,  provided  the  same  can  be  done  without  deviat- 
ing from  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
route  in  Kansas  west  of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Riley,  to  the  aforesaid  point  on 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  determined  by  him  on  actual 
survey.  And  said  Kansas  company  may  proceed  to  build  said  railroad  to 
the  aforesaid  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich,  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany of  California,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  at  or  near  San  Francisco,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  in,  all  respects,  as  are  contained  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  to  meet  and  connect 
with  the  first-mentioned  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  California.  Each  of  said  companies  shall  file  their  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  this  act  in  the  department  of  the  interior  within  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  company  chartered  by 
the  state  of  Kansas  shall  complete  one  hundred  miles  of  said  road,  commenc- 
ine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  as  aforesaid,  within  two  years  after 
films  their  assent  to  the  conditions  of  this  act,  as  herein  provided,  and  one 
hundred  miles  per  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is  completed;  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  company  of  California  shall  complete  fifty  miles  of  their 
said  road  within  two  years  after  filing  their  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  herein  provided,  and  fifty  miles  per  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is 
completed;  and  after  completing  their  roads,  respectively,  said  companies, 
or  either  of  them,  may  unite  upon  equal  terms  with  the  first  named  company 
in  constructing  so  much  of  said  railroad  and  teleg  aph  line  and  branch  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  lines  in  this  act  hereinafter  mentioned,  through  the  ter- 
ritories from  the  state  of  California  to  the  Missouri  river,  as  shall  then  remain 
to  be  conistructed,  on  the  same  term  and  conditions  as  provided  in  this  act 
in  relation  to  the  said  Union  Pacific  railroad  company.  And  the  Hannibal 
and  St  Joseph  railroad,  the  Pacific  railroad  company  of  Missouri,  and  the 
first  named  company,  or  either  of  them,  on  filing  their  assent  to  this  act,  as 
aforesaid,  may  unite  upon  equal  terms,  under  this  act,  with  the  said  Kansas 
company,  in  constructing  said  railroad  and  telegraph  to  said  meridian  of 
longitude,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  of  Kansas;  and  in  case  said  first 
named  company  shall  complete  their  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Califor- 
nia before  it  is  completed  across  said  state  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
company  of  California,  said  first  named  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tinue in  constructing  the  same  through  California,  with  the  consent  of  said 
state,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  act  until  said  roads  shall  meet  and 
connect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  is  completed;  and 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California,  after  completing  its  road  across 
said  state,  is  authorized  to  continue  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  through  tlie  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  Missouri  river, 
including  the  branch  roads  specified  in  this  act,  upon  the  routes  hereinbefore 
and  hereinafter  indicated,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  act 
in  relation  to  the  said  Union  Pacific  railroad  company,  until  said  roads  shall 
meet  and  connect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  tele- 
graph is  completed. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  three  hundred  miles  of  said 
road  most  mountainous  and  difficult  of  construction,  to  wit:  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  said  points  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof  shall 
be  treble  the  number  per  mile  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  shall  be 
issued,  and  the  lands  herein  granted  set  apart,  upon  the  construction  of  every 
twenty  miles  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners  as  aforesaid 
that  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  the  same  are  completed;  and  between  the 
sections  last  named  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  each,  the  boLda  to  be 
issued  to  aid  iu  the  oonstruotioa  thereof  shall  be  double  the  number  per  mile 
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first  mentioned,  and  the  same  shall  be  issued,  and  the  lands  herein  granted 
be  set  apart,  upon  the  construction  of  every  twenty  miles  thereof,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  commissioners  aforesaid  that  twenty  consecutive  miles  of 
same  are  completed:  provided,  that  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  said 
bonds  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  to  aid  in  c  astructing  the  main  line  of 
•aid  railroad  and  telegraph. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  the  route  of  said  rail- 
road shall  cross  the  boundary  of  any  state  or  territory,  or  said  meridian  of 
longitude,  the  two  companies  meeting  or  uniting  there  shall  agree  upon  its 
location  at  that  point,  with  reference  to  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
through  route,  and  in  case  of  difference  between  them  as  to  said  location  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  determine  the  location;  the  companies 
named  in  each  state  and  territory  to  locate  the  road  across  the  same  between 
the  points  so  agreed  upon,  except  as  herein  provided.  The  track  upon  the 
entire  lino  and  oranches  shall  be  of  uniform  width,  to  be  determined  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  so  that  when  completed,  cars  can  be  run  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Paciiic  coast;  the  grades  and  curves  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  grades  and  curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad; 
the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  telegraph  shall  be  operated 
and  used  for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel,  and  transportation,  so 
far  as  the  public  and  government  are  concerned,  as  one  connected,  contin- 
uous line;  and  the  companies  herein  named  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, filing  their  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  receive  and 
transport  all  iron  rails,  spikes,  ties,  timber,  and  all  materials  required  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  said  first  mentioned  line  between  the  aforesaid  point 
on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  and  western  boundary  of  Nevada 
territory,  whenever  the  same  is  required  by  said  first  named  comp^.,/,  at 
cost,  over  tliat  portion  of  the  roads  of  said  companies  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph 
railroad  company  of  Missouri  may  extend  its  roads  from  St  Joseph  via 
Atchison,  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road  through  Kansas,  upon  filing  its 
assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  in 
all  respects,  for  one  hundred  miles  in  length  next  to  the  Missouri  river,  as 
are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  first  mentioned,  and  may  for  this  purpose  use  any  railroad  charter 
which  has  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas:  provided, 
that  if  actual  survey  shall  render  it  desirable,  the  said  company  may  con- 
struct their  road,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  the  most  direct 
and  practicable  route  west  from  St  Joseph,  Missouri,  so  as  to  connect  and 
unite  with  the  road  leading  from  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  at  any  point 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  or  with  the  main  trunk 
road  at  said  point;  but  in  no  event  shall  land  or  bonds  be  given  to  said  com- 
pany, as  herein  directed,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  said  road  for  a 
greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles.  And  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee 
and  Western  railroad  company  of  Kansas  may  construct  their  road  from 
Leavenworth  to  unite  with  the  road  through  Kansas. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  Union  Pacific  railroad 
company  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a  single  line  of  rail- 
road and  telegraph  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  most  direct 
and  practicable  route,  to  be  subject  to  his  approval,  so  as  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  lines  of  said  company  at  some  point  on  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  from  the  point  of  commencement  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
in  all  respects  as  are  contained  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
ro<.d  and  telegraph  first  mentioned;  and  the  said  Union  Pacific  railroad  com- 
iiany  shall  complete  one  hundred  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  in  this 
section  provided  for  in  two  years  after  filing  their  assent  to  the  conditions  of 
this  act,  as  by  the  terms  of  this  act  required,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
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miles  per  year  thereafter,  until  the  whole  is  completed:  provided,  that  a 
failure  upon  the  part  of  said  company  to  make  said  connection  in  the  time 
ctforesaid,  and  to  perform  the  obligations  imposed  on  said  company  by  this 
section  and  to  operate  said  road  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  line  shall 
be  operated,  shall  forfeit  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  said  com- 
pany by  this  act.  And  whenever  there  shall  be  a  line  of  railroad  completed 
through  Minnesota  or  Iowa  to  Sioux  City,  then  the  said  Pacific  railroad 
company  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph from  said  Sioux  City  upon  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  to  a 
point  on,  and  so  as  to  connect  with,  the  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  in 
t'-'s  section  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  said 
^0  nt  of  junction  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  not  further 
w«  <t  than  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  and  on  the 
san.  °  t.rms  and  conditions  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the 
Unici..  Pacific  railroad  as  aforesaid,  and  to  complete  the  same  at  the  rate  of 
oi.ei  hnndred  miles  per  year;  and  should  said  company  fail  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  said  Sioux  City  railroad  and 
telegraph,  the  said  company  shall  suifer  the  same  forfeitures  prescribed  in 
relation  to  the  Iowa  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  other  railroad  company 
now  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  shall  have  the  right  to 
connect  their  road  with  the  road  and  branches  provided  for  by  this  act,  at 
such  places,  and  upon  such  just  and  equitable  terms  as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe.  Whenever  the  word  "  company  "  is  used  in 
ihis  act  it  shall  be  construed  to  embrace  the  words  "  their  associates,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns,"  the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  properly  added 
thereto. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  at  any  time  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  all  of  the  railroad  companies  named  herein,  and  assenting  hereto, 
or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  one 
consolidated  company;  notice  of  such  consolidation,  in  writing,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  such  consolidated  company  shall  there- 
after proceed  to  construct  said  railroad,  and  branches,  and  telegraph  line 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  said  company  or  com- 
panies shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act,  by  not 
completing  said  road  and  telegraph  and  branches  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  by  not  keeping  the  same  in  repair  and  use,  but  shall  permit  the  same,  for 
an  unreasonable  time,  to  remain  unfinished,  or  out  of  repair,  and  unfit  for 
use,  congress  may  pass  any  act  to  insure  the  speedy  completion  of  said  road 
and  branches,  or  put  the  same  in  repair  and  use,  and  may  direct  the  income 
of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  to  be  thereafter  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  to  repay  all  such  expenditures  caused  by  the  default  and 
neglect  of  such  company  or  companies:  provided,  that  if  said  roads  are  not 
completed,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  fine  of  railroad,  ready  for  use,  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river,  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -six,  the  whole 
of  all  of  said  railroads  before  mentioned  and  to  be  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  all  their  furniture,  fixtures,  rolling 
stock,  tnachine -shops,  lands,  tenements,  and  heriditameuts,  and  property  of 
every  kind  and  character,  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  be  taken  possession  of  by 
the  United  States;  provided,  that  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  this 
act  provided  to  be  delivered  for  any  and  all  parts  of  the  roads  to  be  con- 
structed east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, and  for  any  part  of  the  road  west  of  the  west  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  there  shall  be  reserved  of  each  part  and  installment  twenty -five 
per  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States  treasury,  undelivered, 
until  said  road  and  all  parts  thereof  provided  for  in  this  act  are  entirely  com- 
pleted; and  of  all  the  bonds  proviaed  to  be  delivered  for  the  BAid  roftd. 
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between  the  two  points  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  reserved  oat  of  each  install- 
ment  fifteen  jwr  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  treasunr  ontil  the  whole  of 
the  road  provided  for  in  this  act  is  fully  completed;  and  if  the  said  road  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  fail  of  completion  at  the  time  limited  therefor  in  this 
act,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  part  of  said  bonds  so  reserved  shaJl  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sbo.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  it  appears  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  telegraph,  including  the  amount  allowed 
for  services  for  the  United  States,  after  aeuucting  all  expenditures,  including 
repairs,  and  the  furnishing,  running,  and  managing  of  said  road,  shall  exceed 
ten  per  centum  upon  its  cost,  exclusive  of  the  five  per  centum  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States,  congress  may  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  thereon,  if  unrea- 
sonable in  amount,  and  may  fix  and  establish  the  same  by  law.  And  the 
better  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  act,  namely,  to  promote  the  public 
interest  and  welfare  by  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line, 
and  keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  at 
all  times— but  particularly  in  time  of  war — the  use  and  benehts  of  the  same 
for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  congress  may,  at  nny  time,  having 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said  companies  named  herein,  add  to,  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  several  railroad  companies 
herein  named  are  authorized  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Pacific 
telegraph  company,  the  Overland  telegraph  "ompany,  and  the  California 
state  telegraph  company,  so  that  the  present  line  of  telegraph  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  San  Francisco  may  be  moved  upon  or  along  the  line  of 
said  railroad  and  branches  as  fast  as  said  roads  and  branches  are  built;  and 
if  said  arrangements  be  entered  into,  and  the  transfer  of  said  telegraph  line 
be  made  in  accordance  therewith  to  the  line  of  said  railroad  and  oranches, 
such  transfer  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  be  held  and  considered  a  ful- 
fillment on  the  part  of  said  rauroad  companies  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  said  line  of  telegraph.  And  in  case  of  disa- 
greement, said  telesraph  companies  are  authorized  to  remove  their  line  of 
telegraph  along  ana  upon  the  line  of  railroad  herein  contemplated  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  said  railroad  companies  named  herem. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  en-",cted,  that  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
and  the  roads  connected  therewith,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
make  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  an  annual  report  wherein  shall  be  set 
forth:— 

First,  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  their  places  of  residence,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  ascertained;  second,  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
directors,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  company;  third,  the  amount  of  stock 
subscribed,  and  the  amount  thereof  actually  paid  in;  fourth,  a  description 
of  the  lines  of  road  surveyed,  of  the  lines  thereof  fixed  upon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  and  the  cost  of  such  surveys;  fifth,  the  amount  received 
from  passengers  on  the  road;  sixth,  the  amount  received  for  freight  thereon; 
seventh,  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures;  eighth,  a 
statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  company,  setting  forth  the  various 
kinds  thereof;  which  report  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  president  of  the  said 
company,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

Approved,  July  1,  1862. 

This  act  was  the  foundation  on  which  was  built  the 
first  of  the  great  transcontinental  roads.  It  was 
amended  in  1864,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

RAILWAYS— DEVELOPMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Condition  of  Affaibs— Early  Legislation— Popular  Feeling— Survbts 
AND  Proposals- Organization  of  Companies — Local  Efforts  Tend- 
ing Eastward— Routes  and  Passes — Manipulations  and  Quarrels 
— Arbitrary  Measures — Wars,  Defeats,  and  Failures — Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Central  Pacific— California  Steah  Navigation 
Company — Various  Other  Companies — Opening  of  thb  Western 
Pacific. 


In  no  part  of  the  United  States  was  the  need  of 
rapid  transportation  greater  than  in  California.  The 
distance  from  the  States,  as  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
affectionately  termed ;  the  cost  and  peril  of  a  journey ; 
the  wide  area  of  California  itself — ten  degrees  of  lat- 
itude, or  as  far  as  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina,  a 
journey  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  thinks  of 
making — the  fact  that  but  two  rivers  of  the  state  were 
navigable,  and  those  only  through  the  most  central 
portion ;  the  nomadic  character  of  a  mining  popula- 
tion, demanding  facilities  for  travel  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise,  with  the  expense  attending 
these  necessary  movements — all  suggested  most  viv- 
idly the  relief  which  would  be  afforded  by  railroads. 

On  the  other  hand  the  coast  itself  was  not  prepared 
for  such  undertakings.  It  had  not  the  requisite  iron- 
works, no  adequate  machine-shops,  no  great  furniture 
factories,  or  a  hundred  other  helps  to  railroad  con- 
struction ;  much  of  the  capital  in  the  country  had 
been  immediately  absorbed  in  steamboats,  stages,  and 
the  simpler  forms  of  conveyance  by  wagon  and  saddle- 
train.  There  was  a  lack  of  permanency  in  population 
and  business,  and  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  people  to  return  to  their  old  homes 
when  a  competency  had  been  acquired  ;  a  haste,  a  rush, 
and  an  uncertainty  about  business  of  any  sort,  all  oif 
which  was  adverse  to  any  great  public  improvements. 

Thus  what  the  people  longed  for  they  were  not 
prepared  to  undertake  ;  and  while  entreating  congress 
for  communication  with  their  old  homes,  neglected  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  their  new  residence.  The 
first  legislature,  months  before  the  state  was  admitted 
to  the  union,  instructed  its  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  Pacific 
railroad  upon  the  attention  of  that  body,  and  provided 
for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies  in  a  gen- 
eral incorporation  act.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the 
next  legislature,  and  an  act  specially  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  railroad  companies  was  substituted. 
In  1852  the  right  of  way  was  granted  through  the 
state  of  California  to  the  eastern  states,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  oceans ;  '  and  again  the  California  delega- 
tion in  congress  was  instructed  to  vote  for  an  act  of 
congress  locating  and  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  govern- 
ment funds  by  a  direct  tax  levied  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  donating  the  land  along  the  line  of  the  road  to 
actual  settlers. 

An  amendment  to  the  act  of  1851  extended  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  companies  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  roads  on  which  to  run 
"prairie  cars,"  although  the  number  of  stockholders 
in  the  car  road  companies  might  not  be  less  than 
eight,  nor  the  directors  less  than  three,  instead  of 
twenty-five  and  thirteen  as  in  railroad  companies.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  car  road  ever  came  into  use, 
and  its  nature  is  only  a  matter  of  speculation.  Whether 
it  was  a  steam  wagon,  or  a  tramway  for  horse -cars  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  was  the  first  eflbrt  of  ingenuity  to 
relieve  a  pressing  want.  Again  the  legislature  repealed 
the  railroad  incorporation  act,  and  in  1853  substituted 
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another,  to  which  reference  v/ill  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  as  under  it  many  corporations  were  formed. 
This  act  was  amended  in  1854,  and  the  right  of  way 
was  granted  to  all  railroad  companies  already  oi^an- 
ized,  or  that  might  thereafter  be  oi^anized  under  it, 
to  locate  their  roads  over  and  through  any  of  the 
swamp  or  overflowed  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  or 
any  other  public  lands  then  belonging  to  or  that 
might  thereafter  become  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  width  of  one  hundred 
feet  for  the  whole  length  of  their  roads,  except  where 
these  lands  fell  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
city  or  town,  and  also  land  not  to  exceed  one  acre 
each  at  such  convenient  points  on  the  state  lands  as 
were  required  for  depot,  or  other  building  purposes, 
with  the  right  to  use  such  material  needed  for  con- 
struction as  should  be  found  upon  them.  This  legis- 
lature also  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
from  each  house  to  collect  information  in  regard  to 
transcontinental  routes. 

The  law  of  1853  made  it  unlawful  for  railroad  cor- 
porations to  charge  more  than  twenty  cents  per  mile 
for  passage,  or  more  than  sixty  cents  per  mile  for  each 
ton  of  freight;  but  the  amended  law  reduced  these 
charges  to  ten  cents  a  mile  for  passage,  and  fifteen 
cents  per  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight.  Amendments 
continued  to  be  made  to  the  law  as  companies  were 
formed,  and  improvements  suggested,  or  perhaps  to 
favor  some  lobbying  corporation,  until  in  1856,  it  was 
enacted  that,  if  future  corporations  should  not  within 
two  years  after  filing  articles  of  association  begin  the 
construction  of  their  roads  and  expend  upon  them  five 
per  cent  of  their  capital,  and  in  six  years  complete 
and  put  in  operation  their  roads,  the  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion should  be  void.  The  companies  already  existing, 
which  had  commenced  construction  and  should  have 
expended  five  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock  previous 
to  April  1857,  and  completed  their  roads  previous  to 
April  1862,  should  not  forfeit  their  ch*arters. 
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In  1857  it  was  declared  lawful  for  railroad  corpora- 
tions thereafter  to  be  formed  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons not  less  than  ten,  and  for  their  affairs  to  be 
managed  any  number  of  directors  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  thirteen,  provided  they  in  all  other 
respects  conformed  to  the  incorporation  act  and  its 
amendments.  And  in  1858,  by  a  supplementary  act, 
it  was  declared  lawful  for  existing  corporations  to 
reincorporate  and  avail  themselves  of  this  last  amend- 
ment, by  filing  new  articles  with  the  secretary  of  state 
subscribed  by  two-thirds  in  numbers  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  amount  of  stock  issued,  previous  to 
adopting  new  articles,  the  secretary  of  the  company 
to  make  affidavit  of  this  fact ;  from  all  of  which  it 
will  be  gathered  that  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks 
enumerated  above,  railroad  agitation  was  not  permit- 
ted to  slumber  during  the  first  decade  of  California's 
political  existence  under  United  States  regime. 

The  first  railway  actually  proposed  was  from  Sac- 
ramento to  Coloraa,  in  1850.  Several  companies  were 
formed  under  the  general  incorporation  acts  of  1850, 
1851,  and  1852,  but  little  came  of  it  all  except  plans, 
surveys,  and  newspaper  articles.  Two  of  these  earli- 
est of  California  railroad  enterprises  were  eventually 
carried  to  completion;  the  first,  known  as  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  railroad,  was  projected  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Sacramento  June  26,  1852,  when  a  company 
was  organized  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  at 
fifty  dollars  a  share.  The  directors  were :  J.  C.  Fall, 
W.  T.  Barbour,  John  Bigler,  J.  P.  Overton,  J.  B. 
Haggin,  William  McNulty,  W.  S  O'Comior,  Tod 
Robinson,  W.  B.  Skellenger,  an»l  Caarles  J.  Whiting. 
The  plan  was  to  run  the  road  along  the  foothills  east 
of  the  American  river,  branching  north  and  south,  and 
passing  through  Placer  and  Sutter  counties  to  Moun- 
tain City,  now  Marysville,  in  Yuba  county,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  was 
paid  in,  amounting  to  $5,000,  when  the  company 
reorganized  uiMer  the  railroad  incorporation  act  of 
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1853.  The  directors  at  the  time  were  C.  J.  Hutch- 
inson, William  McNulty,  James  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  J. 
B.  Patch,  Julius  Wetzler,  E.  J.  Willis,  John  Bigler, 
William  H.  Watson,  J.  C.  Zabriskie,  Lewis  B  Har- 
ris, Thomas  P.  Rabb,  and  T.  M.  Freeman. 

The  president  arranged  with  capitalists  in  Boston 
and  New  York  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  procured  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  locate  it — Theodore  D.  Judah,  the  projector 
of  the  Central  Pacific.  The  directors  after  the  reor- 
ganization were  C.  L.  Wilson,  Henry  E.  Robinson, 
H.  P.  Johnson,  John  Forsher,  C.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Ferris  Forraan,  W.  H.  Watson,  of  Sacramento;  C. 
K.  Garrison,  H.  M.  Gray,  Levi  Parsons,  James  A. 
McDougall,  of  San  Francisco ;  A.  P.  Catlin,  of  Mor- 
mon Island ;  and  Hamlet  Davis,,  of  Nevada.  The 
treasurer  was  T.  W.  Page ;  secretary,  W.  H.  Watson; 
engineer,  W,  B.  Foster;  committee  of  construction, 
Henry  E.  Robinson  and  Ferris  Forman.  Robinson, 
Seymour  &  Co.  were  the  contractors,  L.  L.  Robinson 
being  the  principal.  They  were  to  take  |800,000  in 
stock,  $500,000  in  bonds,  and  $500,000  in  cash  and 
notes  as  the  work  progressed.  The  contractors  began 
grading  in  February  1855,  and  a  vessel  arriving  from 
Boston  in  June  with  the  iron,  tracklaying  was  com- 
menced in  August.  By  November  they  were  able 
to  carry  a  party  of  excursionists  ten  miles  out  on  the 
road,  charging  them  a  dollar  for  the  round  trip.  The 
road  was  formally  opened  to  Folsom,  a  distance  of 
twenty -two  miles,  on  the  22d  of  February  1856.  And 
here  the  work  stopped,  for  it  had  been  found  that  the 
cost  per  mile  had  been  little  less  than  $60,000,  at 
which  rate,  with  the  company's  capital  stock,  it  could 
be  carried  no  farther.  Its  earnings  were  applied  to 
its  indebtedness,  and  the  company  \vere  forced  to  be 
satisfied  with  glory,  for  some  time  at  all  events. 

The  officers  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1855  were  C. 
K.  Garrison,  president;  W.  P.  Sherman,  vice-presi- 
dent;   H.   R.    Payson,   secretary;  J.  P.  Robinson, 
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superintendent ;  H.  Havens,  cashier;  E.  Jones,  Levi 

Parsons,  H.  E.  Robinson,  Theodore  F.  Mays,  E.  W. 

Burr,  C.  R    Goodwin,  and  Edward  Fhnt,  the  other 

directors.     The  road  paid  well.     It  carried  a  large 

part  of  the  38,327  tons  of  freight  which  was  brought 

to  the  wharves  of  Sacramento  in  the  single  month  of 

October  1855.      Twenty -one  stages  met  it  at  the  Fol- 

som  terminus.     In  1864  it  was  earning  half  a  million 

annually  over  expenses.     In  1865  it  was  purchased 

for  $800,000  by  the  Central  Pacific  company,  through 

their  agent,  George  F.  Bragg,  from  L.  L.  Robinson, 

P.  L.  A.  Pioche,  and  J.  B.  Bayerque,  who  held  the 

entire  stock.     So  the  pioneer  railway  in  California 

did  not  repay  its  projectors,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of 

its  constructors,  who   reaped  a  fair  harvest  from   it; 

nor  did  it  ever  go  beyond  Folsom  in  the  direction  of 

Marysville. 

However,  in  1858  a  company  was  formed  in  Marys- 
ville to  extend  the  road,  as  originally  intended,  to 
that  place,  the  officers  and  directors  being  J.  C.  Fall, 
president;  William  Hawley,  vice-president;  John  A. 
Paxton,  treasurer;  Ira  A.  Eaton,  secretary;  T.  D. 
Judah,  chief  engineer  ;  John  H.  Kinkead,  H.  P.  Cat- 
liii,  and  S.  T.  Watts.  The  contractors  were  C.  L. 
Wilson  &  Co.  This  organization  was  known  as  the 
California  Central  Railroad  company.  A  fine  bridge 
was  erected  over  the  American  river  early  in  1859, 
Wilson  obtaining  funds  in  the  east.  The  road,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  beyond  Lincoln  by  this  com- 
pany. Like  the  first,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Central  Pacific  company,  who  purchased  it  at  sheriff's 
sale,  and  took  up  the  track  between  Folsom  and  Rose- 
ville,  disconnecting  it  with  that  place,  and  turning  the 
traffic  over  their  line.  In  1868  the  bridge  spanning 
the  American  river  was  condenmed  and  sold. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  bondholders  of  the 
California  Central  railroad  to  reach  Marysville  in 
order  to  make  the  bonds  of  the  old  road  available. 
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They  organized  in  1862  the  Yuba  railroad  company, 
which  constructed  the  road  to  the  "  mountain  city." 
The  first  officers  of  the  Yuba  company  were  Samuel 
Brannan,  president;  James  P.  Flint,  vice-president; 
J.  M.  Shotwell,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Charles  H. 
Dana  and  H.  B.  Williams,  the  other  directors.  The 
road  when  completed  was  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  California  Central,  although  it  took 
another  name  subsequently,  as  will  be  shown. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1860,  the  California  Northern 
railroad  company  was  incorporated,  and  permanently 
organized  January  15,  1861,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each.  Its  officers  were 
H.  M.  Darrach,  president;  J.  W.  Buffum,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  D.  D.  Harris,  secretary  ;  S.  Van  Orden,  treas- 
urer ;  U.  S.  Watson,  chief  engineer ;  Charles  De  Ro, 
H.  D.  Sniedes,  H.  B.  Lathrop,  and  J.  M.  Clark,  the 
other  directors.  The  contractors  were  Richard  Che- 
nery  and  A.  J  Burney  &  Co.  The  purpose  of  this 
company  was  to  construct  a  railroad  to  Red  Bluff, 
via  Oroville.  It  was  completed  to  Oroville  in  1864, 
forming  with  the  California  Central  a  line  of  unbroken 
railway  ninety  miles  in  length,  skirting  the  foothills, 
with  their  gardens  and  vineyards,  their  oak  forests 
and  granite  quarries,  and  making  a  junction  with  the 
Central  Pacific  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  subsequently  became  a  portion  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  railroad  incorporated  in  1863 
with  the  objoct  of  constructing  a  railropd  and  tele- 
graph to  Portland,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Butte  county  appropriated  $200,000  toward  the 
cost  of  the  California  Northern,  and  it  was  believed 
by  many  citizens  of  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  that  a 
branch  might  be  extended  eastward  across  the  Sierra 
via  Beckwourth  pass,  at  the  head  of  the  middle  fork 
of  Feather  river,  and  become  a  part  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad. 

With  this  object  in  view  a  ;^ompany  was  formed, 
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in  1866,  of  which  John  D.  Goodwin  was  president, 
under  the  name  of  Oroville — some  write  it  California 
— and  Virginia  railroad  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  road  between  the  city  of  gold  and 
the  metropolis  of  silver.  Surveys  were  made  by 
Civil-engineer  J.  H.  Kidder,  maps  filed,  a  wagon 
road  franchise  purchased,  and  an  obliging  legislature 
enacted  a  command  to  the  tax-payers  of  Plumas 
county,  as  follows :  "  The  board  of  supervisors  of 
Plumas  county,  California,  are  hereby  directed  to  meet 
at  the  county  seat  of  said  county  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  April  1868,  and  then  and  there  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  railroad  com- 
pany the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars."  This  was  to  be  paid  in  bonds  bearing  ten 
per  cent  interest — principle  payable  in  twenty  years 
— and  eighty  thousand  dollars  v/ere  to  be  paid  at 
But  two  of  tlie  members  of  the   board  thus 
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peremptorily  ordered  to  lay  this  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple refused,  and  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
state  attorney-general  to  proceed  by  quo  warranto  to 
dissolve  the  company. 

At  the  same  time  another  organization  calling  itself 
the  Feather  River  and  Beckwourth  Pass  railroad 
company  disputed  the  route  and  franchise  with  the 
first  named  company,  and  brouglit  suit  against  it  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  and  securing  to  itself 
privileges  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  wrested  from 
its  rival.  A  bill  was  introduced  hi  congress  by  Sena- 
tor Cole,  in  1869,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
Beckwourth  pass  road,  and  a  land  graiit  proposed  of 
twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  with  a  range  of  selection  of  ten  miles  beyond 
these  alternate  sections  where  they  had  been  pre- 
empted, or  should  be  mineral  land;  the  even-num- 
bered sections  to  be  open  for  preemption  and  purchase 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre.  The  company 
offered  to  carry  mails,  troops,  and  government  prop- 
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erty  for  fifty  years  at  such  rates  as  the  respective 
departments  might  determine.  Congress  did  not 
make  this  grant,  and  the  county  of  Plumas  not  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  either  company,  the  scheme,  which 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  was  perforce  abandoned, 
and  this  extension  of  the  original  Sacramento  Valley 
railroad  was  abandoned. 


ram 


The  citizens  of  Placerville  began  agitating  the  sub- 
ject of  extending  the  Sacramento  valley  road  to  their 
town  in  1859.  Placerville  was  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
auriferous  country,  whose  placers,  gravel  beds,  and 
quartz  mines  have  never  ceased  to  be  worked.  It 
was  also  on  the  main  line  of  overland  immigration, 
and  enjoyed  a  profitable  trade,  for  both  these  reasons. 

On  the  30th  of  January  1860  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  courthouse  of  the  city  to  consider  the  question 
of  how  to  raise  means  to  build  the  link  necessary  to 
connect  that  place  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  river.  There  was  another  object  in  con- 
structing this  road,  which  was  to  secure  the  crossing 
of  the  Sierra  by  the  transcontinental  road  then  under 
discussion  in  congress,  by  the  head  of  the  south  fork 
of  American  river,  a  pass  through  which  winter  travel 
had  been  maintained  for  the  passage  of  the  mail  for 
several  seasons. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  James  A.  McDou- 
^a!l,  W.  Rabe  of  San  Francisco,  and  others,  B.  F. 
Ni-^kerson  in  the  chair.  Resolutions  favorable  to  the 
PT'^ject  were  passed,  among  others,  "that  while  rail- 
roads are  projected  or  constructed  to  Marysville, 
Auburn,  etc.,  Placerville  must  have  a  road  for  self- 
preservation  ;  that  with  a  railroad  the  city  will  become 
the  eastern  depot  of  central  California,  and  the  west- 
ern depot  of  the  state  now  rapidly  forming,  compris- 
ing what  is  known  as  Nevada  or  Washoe  territory." 
In  its  anxiety  to  compel  support  in  such  an  enterprise, 
the  meeting  resolved  that  the  El  Dorado  delegation 
in  the  legislature  should  be  instructed  to  prevent  the 
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passage  of  a  pending  bill  to  authorize  the  people  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  taking  stock  and  issuing  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  but  if  it  came  to  a  vote  it 
should  be  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  tax-payers. 

The  common  council  of  Placerville  appointed  about 
this  date  three  railroad  commissioners,  namely  Kirk, 
Lacy,  and  Arvidson,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
survey  between  Placerville  ^:^'\  Folsom.  The  officers 
of  the  company  were  S.  W.  Sanderson,  president; 
G.  W.  Swan,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Douglass,  treas- 
urer ;  Ogden  Squires,  secretary ;  F.  A.  Bishop,  chief 
engineer. 

The  route  wa  "  '^  oyed  in  March  and  April  by 
W.  J.  Lewis,  and  ^  stimates  of  the  cost  for  put- 
ting a  road  in  operatioa  to  Folsom,  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  miles,  was  $1,217,680.37.  Bishop  subsequently 
changed  the  location  of  the  line,  making  it  thirty-five 
and  a  third  miles,  the  cost  of  it  by  his  estimate  being 
$1,1 19,527.28.  It  was  calculated  that  the  most  impor- 
tant section — from  Folsom  to  Miller's  corral,  com- 
manding the  trade  of  Amador  county  as  well  as  all  the 
freight  and  passengers  from  Sacramento  to  Nevada 
territory — could  be  built  for  $363,086.36:  current 
expense  of  running  it  $96,000  annually ;  net  revenue 
$228,187.50;  and  net  profit  $132,187.50. 

With  this  encouragement  the  president  advertised 
for  sealed  proposals  in  May  1863.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  February  previous  in  upper  Placerville,  which 
was  addressed  by  Charles  W.  Brewster  and  G.  W. 
Swan,  who  discussed  the  proposition  to  incorporate 
the  upper  with  the  lower  town,  for  the  object  of  tax- 
ing the  former  for  railroad  purposes  only.  Thus 
hope  told  its  flattering  tale  to  the  Placerville  railroad 
ct)mpany. 

In  November  1863  Bishop,  chief  engineer,  announced 
that  the  grading  was  done  from  Folsom  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  El  Dorado  county,  near  Carson  creek, 
eighteen  and  one-fourth  miles,  whereupon  bonds  were 
issued    by  the   railroad  connnissioners   for   the  first 
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installment  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  county's  sub- 
scription of  $200,000  in  January  1864,  to  the  amount 
of$12,000. 

In  January  1864,  also,  the  directors  elected  Charles 
E.  McLane,  president;  Ogden  Squires,  vice-president ; 
J.  M.  Douglass,  treasurer;  N.  A.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary ;  F.  A.  Bishop,  chief  engineer.  In  February  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  invited  to  go  over 
the  grade  to  the  new  town  of  Latrobe,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Cosumnes  wagon  road,  where  a  sumptuous  col- 
lation awaited  them,  when  they  expressed  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  progress  made,  and  declared  the 
enterprise  deserving  of  state  aid,  which  utterances 
were  cheering  if  deceiving.  The  first  regular  train 
ran  from  Freeport  to  Latrobe  September  19,  1864. 

This  Freeport  was  a  new  appellation  for  the  old 
embarcadero  a  few  miles  below  Sacramento  city.  In 
March  1863  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $150,000 
organized  to  construct  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento 
A'alley  road  from  Brighton  to  this  lower  landing,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  The  directors  were  George  F. 
Bragg,  J.  B.  Bayerque,  George  W.  Mowe,  J.  P.  Rob- 
inson, and  J.  Mora  Moss.  The  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  take  the  business  away  from  Sacramento,  with 
which  there  was  a  quarrel  concorning  the  privileges 
of  the  old  road.  The  track  was  afterward  leased  to 
the  Sacramento  valley  company,  over  whose  track  the 
Placerville  company  was  now  running  to  the  upper 
and  lower  landings. 

On  the  1st  of  October  passenger  trains  commenced 
running  regularly  on  the  line  to  Latrobe,  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  1865  the  road  was  opened  to  Shingle 
Springs,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Folsom,  and  eight 
miles  short  of  its  terminus  at  Placerville.  A  little 
more  grading  was  done,  and  then  the  business  of  con- 
struction came  to  a  standstill,  through  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  old  Sacramento  valley  company,  which 
was  a  partner  in  the  new  enterprise. 

In  March  1864  this  company,  in  order  to  assist  the 
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Placer ville  company,  borrowed  money  from  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  issued  to  Louis  McLane  and  Dan- 
forth  N.  Barney  a  trust  mortgage  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  750  bonds,  of  $1,000  each,  payable  in  sixty 
years,  at  ten  per  cent  interest  per  annum ;  but  only 
448  of  which  were  issued,  and  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  from  Folsoni  to  Latrobe,  the  interest  on 
which  was  paid.  The  legislature  also  in  April  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  citizens  of  El  Dorado  county 
to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  subscribe  an  additional 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  pay  interest  at  ten 
per  cent  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  it  being 
optional  with  the  supervisors  to  redeem  the  bonds  at 
any  time. 

But  the  city  of  Sacramento  was  inimical  to  the 
Sacramento  valley  railroad  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  this  interior  city,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, had  greatly  prospered  under  the  early  trans- 
portation system,  when  half  a  hundred  steamers  and 
v3S3els  of  all  sorts  had  laid  down  freight  and  passen- 
gors  on  its  wharves,  and  when  countless  great  wagons 
with  unnumbered  mules  and  horses  had  congregated 
there. to  take  up  this  freight,  while  passengers  and 
traders  sp;;iifc  a  good  deal  of  money  within  its  boun- 
daries, and  its  stage  companies  grew  rich. 

The  first  quarrel  with  the  company  was  concerning 
its  entrance  into  the  city,  to  compel  it  to  stop  where 
drayago  a:id  carriage  hire  were  a  necessity  to  transfer 
goods  and  passengers  to  the  steamers,  and  in  that  the 
city  was  beaten  ;  but  in  other  ways  heavy  imposts 
were  levied,  even  a  tax  for  crossing  the  levee  being 
chained  on  all  freight  destined  to  the  interior,  and  a 
tax  upon  all  passengers  entering  or  passing  out  of  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  city.  In  1864  rioters,  insti- 
gated by  the  city  authorities,  tore  up  the  track  of  the 
railroad  for  a  considerable  distance,  notwithstanding 
an  injunction  from  the  courts.  It  was  greatly  on 
account  of  these  and  similar  provocations  that  the 
Freeport  railroad  was  built,  and  this  significant  name 
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gWen  to  its  terminus ;  but  as  the  Freeport  road  con- 
nected with  the  Sacramento  valley  road,  this  was  an 
additional  cause  for  hostility  to  that  corporation. 
Further,  about  this  time  the  Central  Pacific,  whose 
directors  were  residents  of  Sacramento,  were  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  Dutch  Flat,  and  a  wagon  road 
to  Carson  valley,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  road  was  a  threat.  If  it  reached  Placerville, 
from  which  point  the  best  roads  in  the  state,  with  the 
easiest  grades,  ran  to  Carson  valley,  and  by  a  shorter 
than  the  Dutch  Flat  route,  there  would  be  sharp 
competition. 

The  war  had  been  carried  un  in  the  legislature,  or 
at  least  in  the  lobby.  The  Central  Pacific  was  asking 
for  state  aid,  and  the  Placerville  and  Folsom  company 
were  opposing  by  a  counter  effort  in  their  own  behalf. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  in  attendance  upon  legislative  doings,  the 
Sacramento  valley  railroad  company,  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  company,  Pioche  Bayerque  &  Co., 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  stage  lines,  and 
presumably  the  telegraph  companies,  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Central  Pacific.  In  that  case,  the  latter 
company  had  some  powerful  advocates  in  or  out  of 
the  legislature,  for  it  secured  state  aid  to  a  large 
amount,  and  the  combined  influence  of  private  corpo- 
rations availed  nothing  either  to  injure  the  Central 
Pacific  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  railroad. 

In  1866  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  valley 
company  received  congressional  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
land  grant  conditional  upon  the  completion  of  its  road 
to  Virginia  City  within  a  given  time.  It  gave  ten 
alternate  sections  per  mile,  not  mineral,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  lien  lands  wherever  found  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  road,  and  if  not  found  within  this 
belt,  beyond  that — making  it  a  floating  grant  for  the 
whole  distance. 

The  management  having  become  involved  in  pecun- 
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iary  difficulties,  the  stockholders  objected  to  the  acts 
of  the  directors.  At  a  meeting  of  the  former  held  in 
Sacramento  February  5,  1867,  G.  W.  Swan,  president, 
in  the  chair,  when  the  secretary  called  the  roll,  H. 
H.  Hartley  protested  against  the  city  of  Placerville 
being  aUowed  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that  a  suit  was 
pending  against  the  company  in  which  that  city 
claimed  not  to  be  a  stockholder.  On  the  other  hand 
O.  H.  Burnham,  on  behalf  of  the  county  of  El  Dorado, 
protested  against  Louis  McLane  being  allowed  to  vote 
10,000  shares  as  trustee  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and 
W.  S.  Burns  made  a  similar  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Placerville.  On  the  nominations  for  directors 
being  ordered,  Lester  L.  Robinson  named  C.  W. 
Brewster,  L.  L.  Robinson,  Frederick  A.  Bee,  A.  T. 
Melvin,  W.  S.  Burns,  R.  B.  McBride,  C.  P.  Jackson, 
L.  Landecker,  and  W.  H.  Cooper.  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Lane nominated  H.  H.  Hartley,  T.  Wilcox,  John 
Blair,  G.  W.  Swan,  F.  A.  Bishop,  N.  A.  Hamilton, 
G.  G.  Clark,  James  Blair,  and  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  The 
number  of  votes  cast  was  13,811,  of  which  the  Hart- 
ley ticket  received  10,361,  and  the  Brewster  ticket 
3,450.  On  the  result  being  announced,  L.  L.  Robin- 
son presented  a  protest  against  accepting  the  Hartley 
board,  which  had  been  elected  by  the  10,000  shares 
held  in  trust,  and  declaring  that  the  Brewster  board 
had  been  the  choice  of  the  stockholders.  The  protest 
was  signed  by  L.  L.  Robinson,  voting  100  shares; 
county  of  El  Dorado,  by  O.  H.  Burnham,  voting 
2,000  shares;  city  of  Placerville,  by  A.  T.  Melvin, 
voting  1,000  shares;  and  James  P.  Robinson,  voting 
100  shares,  W.  S.  Burns  also  protested  against  the 
casting  of  10,000  votes  by  Charles  E.  McLane  for 
Louis  McLane  in  trust  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  F. 
A.  Hornblower  was  chosen  a  committee  of  one  to  see 
that  these  proceedings  were  properly  entered  on  the 
book  of  minutes.  O.  H.  Burnham  finally  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  "so-called" 
board  of  directors  did  not  meet  with  the  concurrence 
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or  approval  of  the  stockholders,  which  was  tabled  by 
a  vote  of  10,351  to  3,338.  This  resolution  would  go 
to  show  that  the  same  trouble  had  occurred  at  previ- 
ous elections,  and  that  the  loan  and  mortgage  were  an 
old  man  of  the  sea  about  the  corporation's  neck,  for 
the  creditor  held  the  controlling  interest,  only  4,000 
shares  being  issued  besides  those  held  by  McLane. 

The  board  elected  by  the  controlling  shares  con- 
veyed to  McLane  the  whole  road  in  trust  for  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  The  result  of  this  action  was  that  work 
on  the  road  was  suspended,  and  the  Central  Pacific, 
with  its  Dutch  Flat  wagon  road,  took  away  the 
whole  transportation  trade  of  Placerville.  Suit  was 
brought  to  declare  the  election  of  the  McLane  trus- 
tees  void,  on  the  ground  that  a  trustee  has  no  right 
to  vote,  but  Judge  Brockway  of  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict court  sustained  McLane.  The  supreme  court, 
however,  reversed  the  decree  and  decided  that  such 
a  trustee  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  that  a  board  could 
not  perpetuate  its  power  by  giving  stock  in  trust  to 
its  friends. 

For,  said  this  authority,  "  While  the  position  that 
the  company  may  issue  its  stock  in  payment  of  its 
indebtedness  is  not  questioned,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  stock  may  be  issued  to  secure  such  indebtedness. 
Had  the  stock  been  issued  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
afterward  became  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
and  been  held  in  such  manner  that  it  did  not  merge, 
the  corporation  might  deal  with  it  the  same  as  any 
stockholder,  unless  prohibited  by  the  statute;  but 
the  claim  of  authority  to  pledge  the  unissued  stock 
nocessarily  assumes  the  very  point  in  controversy — 
the  authority  to  issue  stock  without  purchase  or  pay- 
ment. The  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  previous  to 
its  being  issued,  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  called 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  When  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock  are  issued  to  the  stockholder  they  are 
in  his  hands  the  muniments  and  evidence  of  his  title 
to  a  given  share  in  the  property,  income,  and  fran- 
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chises  of  the  corportion.  The  corporation  possesses 
only  the  right,  the  power,  to  issue  the  stock,  and  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
the  purchase  and  payment  of  the  stock.  The  restric- 
tion, if  it  may  properly  be  so  called,  is  not  more 
unreasonable  than  those  relating  to  the  amount  of 
money  the  corporation  may  borrow,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  it  may  pay,  and  they  all  tend  in  some  degree, 
to  protect  the  stockholders  and  creditors.  If  the 
power  exists  in  the  corporation  to  issue  stock,  to 
secure  a  loan  or  indebtedness,  it  is  practically  unlim- 
ited, for  the  directors  may  issue  and  pledge  all  the 
capital  stock,  not  held  by  stockholders,  as  security 
for  a  trifling  loan,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  stock  thus 
issued  they  may  increase  the  capital  stock  and  pledge 
the  new  stock  to  secure  another  loan,  and  thus  per- 
petuate themselves  in  power  beyond  the  reach  of 
redress  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders,  who  may 
have  contributed  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  assets 
of  the  corporation." 

When  corporations  go  into  court  on  account  of  dis- 
sensions, disaster  is  not  far  away.  In  1869  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  obtained  a  second  mortgage.  In  1871 
that  company  was  granted  judgment,  in  El  Dorado 
county,  against  the  railroad  company,  whose  property 
was  sold  at  sherijff's  sale  to  William  Alvord,  subject  to 
the  trust  mortgage,  for  the  sum  of  $227,659.75,  and 
by  him  conveyed  to  the  Central  Pacific  company  soon 
after  for  $166,400,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  claims 
against  the  road.  The  Placerville  and  Sacramento 
Valley  company  had  now  only  a  nominal  existence, 
and  transacted  no  business.  In  1876  the  property  of 
the  road  was  reconveyed  to  the  Placerville  company, 
which  operated  it  for  the  Central  Pacific  under  the 
name  of  the  Folsom  and  Placerville  company  for  one 
year.  On  the  13th  of  April  1877  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley and  the  Freeport  railroad  companies  consolidated. 
Barney  having  died,  McLane,  the  surviving  trustee, 
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demanded  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  road, 
which  was  refused,  and  the  court  was  asked  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  which  was  assented  to.  Then  the 
company  brought  suit  to  ascertain  whether  the  dis- 
trict court  had  jurisdiction  to  appoint  such,  and  the 
supreme  court  sustained  the  lower  court.  These 
were  a  few  of  the  many  fruitless  legal  contests  into 
which  the  affairs  of  the  company  drew  the  stock- 
holders. 

In  January  1881  the  superior  court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ordered  the  Central  Pacific  company  to  deposit 
in  court,  within  thirty  days,  to  abide  the  event  of 
actions  then  pending,  $377,500,  or  surrender  the  pos- 
session of  the  Placerville  railroad  to  Louis  McLane, 
whom  Judge  Dwindle  had  appointed  receiver.  The 
Central  Pacific  removed  its  rolling  stock — the  Pla- 
cerville company  had  never  owned  any,  but  used  that 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  road — and  left  McLane  in 
possession.  Upon  this  abandonment  by  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  supervisors  of  El  Dorado  county  employed 
eminent  counsel  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  modification 
of  the  order  of  the  superior  judge,  in  order  to  reopen 
the  road,  or  compel  the  receiver  to  do  so. 

Success  attended  this  effort,  and  McLane  had 
already  contracted  for  a  locomotive,  when  judgment 
was  given  against  the  company  for  $26,000  and  $20,- 
000  costs  and  expenses  in  the  suit  of  one  Kittle,  on 
account  of  bonds  held  by  him.  The  company  took 
an  appeal,  and  gave  a  bond  for  $70,000,  when  the 
receiver  was  discharged,  and  the  road  liberated,  which 
resumed  business  in  July  1882. 

Thus  the  continued  desire  and  endeavor  of  the  '  ity 
of  Placerville  and  El  Dorado  county  to  save  ti.oir 
business  and  increase  the  facilities  for  travel  by  a 
railroad  connection  with  the  Sacramento  river,  and 
possibly  by  a  connection  on  the  east  with  a  transcon- 
tinental road,  was  not  only  defeated,  but  the  money 
sunk  in  the  enterprise  almost  bankrupted  the  county. 
The  unpaid  interest  in  1873  amounted  to  $75,000, 
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which  added  to  the  tax  levied  for  county  purposes 
amounted  to  $7.25  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxa- 
able  property  in  the  county.  Placerville  had  lost  the 
trade  it  formerly  possessed  by  reason  of  its  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  and  the  excellent  mountain 
roads,  the  Central  Pacific  haying  diverted  all  by  the 
Dutch  Flat  wagon-road  extension  of  its  railroad  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  mountain  division  of  the 
latter. 

In  seeking  for  the  correct  and  proper  explanation 
of  the  disasters  which  continually  overtook  this  earli- 
est of  California  railroads,  we  have  to  consider  the 
position  of  a  large  body  of  people  whose  interests 
were  in  Sacramento,  and  who  had  sufficient  power, 
politically  and  financially,  to  defeat  its  purposes. 
Sacramento  had  opposed  it  from  the  first,  and  a  Sac- 
ramento company  overcame  it  at  the  last.  There 
was  value  enough  in  the  congressional  land  grant, 
with  proper  management,  to  have  constructed  the 
road.  But  as  the  railroad  was  not  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  as  it  extended 
but  eighteen  miles  within  their  county,  the  people 
of  El  Dorado  protested  against  the  opposition  com- 
pany being  allowed  to  hold  the  land,  and  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  which  in  1872,  and 
again  in  1874,  requested  congress  to  revoke  the  grant, 
and  the  land  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  m  the 
latter  year. 

The  history  of  this  pioneer  railway  would  not  bo 
complete  without  a  copy  of  the  first  freight  schedule 
between  Freeport  and  Latrobe,  which  was  as  follows  : 

For  transportation  to  Latrobe,  less  than  fifty  miles $  4  00 

From  Latrobe  to  Freeport  or  Sacramento  (the  shipper  to  load  and 

unload),  ordinary  freight 3  00 

Ores,  per  ton 2  00 

Marble  per  ton 2  50 

Lumber  per  thousand  feet 3  00 

Wood  per  carload  of  6J  cords 12  00 

if  ides,  each 08 

Kips,      "    05 

Pelts,      "    03 

Signed  by  J.  P.  Robinson  and 

F.  A.  Bishop,  Supt. 
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It  Tvas  a  simple  enough  matter  to  classify  down 
freight  in  those  days.  The  rate  of  fare  is  not  given, 
but  the  law  allowed  them  ten  cents  a  mile. 

About  two  months  after  the  railroad  meeting  held 
in  Sacramento  in  1852,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  17th  of 
August  of  that  year,  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  of  the  Sacramento,  Auburn,  and  Nevada  Bail- 
road  company,  containing  the  names  of  twenty-six 
subscribers  of  twenty-eight  shares  each,  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  share,  with  the  names  of  the  direct<jrs : 
S.  W.  Lovell,  Placer  county ;  T.  O.  Dunn,  John  R. 
Caryell,  Charles  Marsh,  Isaac  Williamson,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Lyons,  of  Nevada  county ;  John  A.  Head, 
J.  B.  Haggin,  and  Lloyd  Tevis,  of  Sacramento  county. 
A  line  was  surveyed  from  Sacramento  city  through 
Folsom,  Auburn,  and  Grass  Valley,  tv  Nevada  City, 
a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles.  The;  estimated  cost 
of  construction,  $2,000,000,  being  too  great  for  the 
means  of  the  incorporators,  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. 

This  survey,  it  will  be  observed,  was  made  a  year 
previous  to  the  surveys  ordered  by  the  government. 
It  extended  eastward  through  the  Henness  pass,  and 
was  the  earliest  regular  survey  of  a  railroad  route 
over  the  Sierra ;  but  the  report  has  unfortunately  not 
been  preserved.  The  survey  of  Noble  and  Madelin 
passes  the  following  year  by  Lieutenant  Beckwith 
did  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  feasible  route 
for  a  railroad,  and  was  of  no  more  value  than  this 
earlier  one  except  that  it  was  made  public. 

In  1858  Theodore  D.  Judah,  to  whom  the  state 
owes  more  than  with  proper  gratitude  it  has  ever 
acknowledged,  commenced  a  survey  for  a  branch  road 
from  Auburn  to  some  point  on  the  California  Central, 
of  which  he  was  chief  engineer.  Finding  the  cost  of 
overcoming  the  difference  in  elevations  on  the  route 
selected  to  be  a  formidable  obstacle,  the  branch  road 
was  abandoned.     The  following  year,  however,  the 
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people  of  Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Nevada  counties 
determined  to  form  a  company  and  organize  for  further 
survey  and  a  longer  road.  Th  is  purpose  was  carried  out 
by  subscribing  stock  to  tlie  amount  of  $50,000,  and 
calling  a  meeting  at  Auburn  on  the  23d  of  July  1859, 
at  which  time  the  Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Nevada 
railroad  company  was  organized,  with  the  object  of 
constructing  a  railway  from  some  point  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  to  Auburn,  Grass  Valley,  and  Nevada 
City.  James  E.  Hale  was  chosen  president,  John  O, 
Jackson  treasurer,  and  F.  B.  Higgins  secretary. 

"This,"  says  its  historian,  "was  to  be  the  long- 
hoped-for  railroad  to  Auburn,  for  which  its  enterprising 
citizens  had  struggled  and  organized  at  various  times 
since  1852;  for  which  conventions  had  been  held, 
laws  enacted,  subsidies  voted,  and  many  columns  of 
newspaper  matter  printed  in  its  advocacy.  The  most 
laudable  ambition  of  a  public-spirited  and  energetic 
people  was  to  be  gratified." 

Reconnoissances  were  made  by  S.  G.  Elliott,  then 
county  surveyor  of  Placer  county,  and  M.  M.  Stan- 
groom,  civil  engineer,  followed  by  a  complete  survey 
by  Sherman  Day,  state  engineer,  who  made  an  elab- 
orate report.  He  ran  two  lines,  the  first  correspond- 
ing closely  to  that  run  by  Judah,  and  the  second, 
which  he  found  practicable,  was  carried  along  the 
western  slope  and  summit  of  the  lower  dividing  ridge 
between  the  basins  of  two  ravines,  the  crossing  of  one 
of  which  had  interfered  with  the  practicability  of  the 
first  survey,  and  crossing  the  other  came  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  in  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  from 
Auburn.  The  total  cost  of  this  part  of  the  road  was 
estimated  at  $516,133.  Day  estimated  the  receipts 
of  the  projected  railroad  at  $344,195  yearly,  and  the 
total  expenses  $176,195,  and  when  it  should  be  com- 
pleted to  Nevada  City,  a  r^jstance  of  thirty-two  miles 
from  Auburn,  the  freight  to  that  place  would  add 
$263,000  aniiually  to  the  receipts  The?c  were  mod- 
erate estimates,  and  the  enterprise  promised  well. 
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Oa  the  7th  of  April  1860  Charles  A.  Tuttle  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  and  S.  W.  Lovell 
retained  as  a  director.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  citizens  of 
Auburn  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  subscribe  $50,000 
to  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  be  paid  when  the  road 
was  completed  to  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  town. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  4tL  of  June,  when  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  electors  was  obtained. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  also,  the  county  of  Placer 
was  authorized  to  submit  to  its  voters  a  proposition 
"to  subscribe  $100,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, Placer,  and  Nevada  railroad ;  $25,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  Eastern  Extension  railroad;  $12,500 
toward  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Secret 
springs,  on  the  divide  between  the  middle  and  north 
forks  of  the  American  river,  in  Plact^  county,  to 
Carson  valley;  and  $12,500  toward  the  construction 
of  a  wagon  road  from  Dutch  Flat,  in  Placer  county, 
to  Carson  valley."  This  proposal  was  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  people,  and  the  proposition  was  guarded 
(ike  the  former  act  by  a  proviso  that  not  more  than 
$50,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  county  should  be  issued 
in  aid  of  the  railroad  until  thirteen  miles  should  have 
been  completed.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  bonds,  the 
railroad  companies — the  Sacramento,  Placer,  and 
Nevada  and  the  Eastern  Extension — should  execute 
and  deliver  to  the  county  commissioners  shares  of 
stock  at  par  value  equal  in  amount  to  the  bonds 
received,  and  endorse  them  as  paid  for  in  full.  The 
bonds  were  payable  in  twenty  years,  at  eight  per 
cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually.  All  dividends 
declared  by  the  railroad  companies  on  the  stocks 
owned  by  the  county  should  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer,  to  be  applied  on  the  accruing  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  the  county.  Three  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  locate  the 
two  wagon  roads,  and  to  expend  the  appropriations, 
if  made,  giving  bonds  to  the  county  for  the  same. 
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The  four  propositions  were  to  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately. The  Eastern  Extension  railroad,  which  was 
located  up  Auburn  ravine  to  Auburn,  was  regarded 
with  little  favor  except  bv  those  who  were  directly 
upon  the  route.  The  other  three  propositions  were 
similarly  sustained  by  the  residents  along  the  lines, 
and  opposed  by  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
canvass  for  the  election  was  an  exciting  one.  It 
resulted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  large 
majority  against  each  measure. 

The  Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Nevada  col  any 
then  directed  their  efforts  to  getting  subscriptions  in 
Auburn,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  $60,000,  which  with  the  previous 
amount  voted  by  Auburn  gave  them  $110,000  where- 
with to  commence  construction,  the  grading  being 
estimated  to  cost  $130,00o  ;  but  the  directors  had 
arranged  with  the  Sacramento  valley  railroad  for 
iron,  and  for  operating  the  road.  In  June  1861  J. 
P.  Robinson  was  appointed  chief,  and  M.  L.  Stan- 
groom  assistant  engineer,  to  permanently  locate  the 
line.  In  August  J.  B.  Bayerque,  J.  P.  Robinson, 
James  E.  Hale,  J.  R.  Crandall,  and  C.  H.  Mitchell 
were  elected  directors;  Hale,  president;  Mitchell, 
secretary,  and  John  Q.  Jackson,  treasurer.  The  con- 
tractor was  Jackson  R.  Myers,  who  commenced  grad- 
ing 'he  division  between  Folsom  and  Auburn  on  the 
28th  of  August.  The  storms  and  floods  of  the  win- 
ter of  1861-2  seriously  impeded  the  work,  which, 
however,  proceeded  so  well  that  in  April  iron  began 
to  be  laid,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  seven  miles  of  the 
road  was  opened  for  business — from  Folsom  to  Wild- 
wood  station.  By  the  20th  of  September  it  was 
completed  thirteen  miles,  to  Auburn  station,  which 
became  a  distributing  point,  where  forwarding  and 
warehouses  were  erected,  and  where  freight-wagons 
and  stages  had  their  departures,  making  a  good 
promise  of  a  town  of  importance  whenever  a  railroad 
should  cross  the  Sierra. 
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For,  in  all  their  plans,  the  Sacramento,  Placer,  and 
Nevada  company  had  in  view  a  connection  with  a  trans- 
continental railroad,  fully  believing  and  expecting  that 
their  line  would  form  a  portion  of  the  great  Pacific 
highway.  In  this  respect  they  did  not  differ,  how- 
ever, from  every  eastward-pointing  railroad  in  Cali- 
fornia at  this  period ;  but  as  the  pioneer  mountain 
road  this  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  practi- 
cal movement  toward  overcoming  the  vast  upheaval 
bounding  the  state  on  the  east.  They  were  destined, 
^')wever,  to  great  disappointment. 

The  legislature  in  May  1862  had  amended  its  for- 
mer act,  making  it  provide  only  for  a  loan  of  $110,000 
from  the  county  of  Placer  to  the  railroad  company, 
on  condition  of  twelve  miles  from  Folsom  being  com- 
pleted before  the  bonds  were  issued.  That  condition 
had  been  complied  with,  but  now  congress  had  passed 
the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  and  the  route  selected  by  the 
Central  Pacific  company  was  run  from  three  to  seven 
miles  northwest  of  their  line.  The  paralleling  of 
their  road  by  a  government-aided  road  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  their  hopes.  No  election  was  ordered  on  the 
county-aid  proposition;  and  in  June  1864,  when  the 
Central  Pacific  was  opened  to  Newcastle,  within  five 
miles  of  Auburn,  making  the  former  the  distributing 
centre  of  travel  and  traffic,  the  Sacramento,  Placer, 
and  Nevada  company  ceased  to  do  business. 

It  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  under  its  mortgage  to 
the  Sacramento  valley  company,  to  J.  P.  Robinson, 
who  commenced  the  removal  of  the  iron,  which  was 
to  be  used  in  laying  the  track  of  the  Placerville 
extension  of  that  line.  One  Griffith,  who  owned  a 
granite  quarry  on  the  Placer  road,  sued  out  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  rails  being  taken  up,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  seriously  damage  his  business.  Judge 
Fellows  of  Placer  county  granting  it.  The  sheriff 
had  a  small  posse  guarding  the  road  when  warrants 
were  served  on  them  for  disturbing  the  peace  and 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  said  warrants  being  issued 
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by  a  j  ustice  of  the  peace  at  Lincoln.  All  were  arrested 
except  the  deputy  sheriff,  Coburn,  who  escaped  on  a 
fleet  horse  to  Auburn.  Sheriff  Sexton  thereupon 
called  out  the  Auburn  grays,  a  local  military  com- 
pany, fifteen  of  whom  repaired  with  the  sheriff  and 
others  to  the  field  of  contest,  where  the  railroad  men 
were  energetically  at  work  removing  rails.  An 
engagement  was  fought  in  which  one  man  was  bayo- 
neted, and  another  shot  through  the  ear,  and  finally 
Sexton  captured  twenty  men,  including  five  Chinese. 
For  several  days  both  sides  maintained  a  picket 
guard,  taking  prisoners,  and  the  railroad  party  cap- 
turinor  the  sheriff,  who  was  sent  down  to  Folsom  on 
a  locomotive.  Then  an  order  was  obtained  from  the 
supreme  court  directing  a  stay  of  proceedings  under 
the  injunction  granted  by  Judge  Fellows,  and  the 
sheriff's  forces  were  withdrawn.  The  same  order  was 
served  on  Sheriff  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento  county, 
who  had  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  persons  disregard- 
ing the  Injunction.  Meanwhile  Robinson's  men 
improved  the  time  in  taking  up  the  track,  and  under 
a  warrant  to  suppress  rioting,  another  posse  of  sher- 
iff's men  and  the  Auburn  grays  made  a  second  attack 
on  the  railroad  party,  one  of  the  militiamen  being 
severely  beaten  and  the  sheriff's  party  repulsed. 

A  few  days  later  Robinson  was  arrested  for  per- 
sisting in  disobeying  the  injunction,  together  with 
over  seventy  others,  and  a  hundred  more  warrants 
were  out  which  were  not  served. 

Meantime  the  case  of  Griffith  against  Robinson  was 
going  through  the  courts ;  but  before  the  supreme 
court  had  passed  upon  the  appeal,  the  railroad  party 
by  the  tactics  above  described  had  succeeded  in 
removing  the  rails  as  far  as  the  county  line,  where,  of 
course,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Placer  county  courts 
and  officers  ended,  and  without  further  opposition  the 
iron  track  of  the  Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Nevada  road 
was  transferred  to  the  Placerville  extension  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  road,  and  shortly  afterward,   as 
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before  mentioned,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Central  Pacific  company.  Such  was  the  outcome  of 
the  first  attempt  to  secure  a  railroad  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  surprising  that  the  interior  towns 
should  exhibit  so  much  energy  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
roads while  San  Francisco  maintained  a  seeming 
indiflference,  did  we  not  know  that,  sitting  between 
the  sea  and  the  mouths  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  country,  her  needs  were  not  so  pressing  as  those 
of  inland  towns,  and  that  her  ^capital  was  required  for 
immediate  investment  in  local  enterprise. 

From  the  first,  however,  the  project  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad  had  been  kept  in  view,  and  as  early 
as  1849-50  the  plan  of  a  railway  to  San  Jose  was  agi- 
tated, which  was  to  be  the  first  link  western  in  the 
greater  one  which  was  looked  for  to  come  from  the 
east  to  the  California  boundary.  At  a  public  meeting 
held  in  San  Jose  on  the  29th  of  June  1851,  an  address 
by  a  committee  appointed  at  some  previous  meeting 
was  adopted,  which  set  forth  the  feasibility  and  pur- 
poses of  the  contemplated  road,  and  the  further  fact 
that  $100,000  had  been  raised  toward  its  construction. 
On  the  6th  of  September  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
railroad  company  was  organized,  and  the  survey  com- 
menced. The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  about  the 
close  of  the  year  made  known  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany to  dispose  of  its  stock  in  the  markets  of  San 
Francisco  or  San  Jose.  Attempts  were  then  made 
to  negotiate  for  funds  with  New  York  and  London 
bankers,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless  because  no  part 
of  the  road  had  yet  been  constructed.  Congress, 
which  wdei  appealed  to  for  aid,  also  failed,  the  senate 
only  in  May  1852  passing  a  bill  to  grant  the  right  of 
way  and  a  donation  of  public  lands  to  assist  the  com- 
pany in  carrying  on  the  work. 

In  August  1853  a  state  railroad  convention  was 
held  at  San  Francisco,  which  revived  temporarily  the 
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courage  of  the  projectors  of  such  enterprises.  Thomas 
O.  Larkin  was  president  of  this  convention ;  P.  A. 
Morse,  James  Cunningham,  Gregory  Yale,  E.  M. 
Earl,  John  Middleton,  Dinnie,  Ames,  H.  S.  Fish,  H. 
H.  Haight,  D.  S.  Turner,  J.  P.  Leese,  and  McHenry, 
vice-presidents ;  and  W.  K.  Brown,  and  Isaac  Wall, 
secretaries.  The  committee  on  resolutions  consisted 
of  James  A.  McDougall,  N.  C.  Reed,  Hambly,  J.  C. 
Cobb,  J.  H.  Purdy,  George  C.  Bates,  Warner,  P.  A. 
Brinsmade,  S.  Adams,  Garrison,  and  George  L.  Cook. 
Some  stirring  speeches  were  made.  The  committee 
estimated  the  cost  of  a  Pacific  railroad  at  $80,000,- 
000,  and  the  time  necessary  to  construct  it  six  years. 
In  October  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  company  was 
reorganized  under  a  new  incorporation  law,  and  the 
capital  stock  fixed  at  $2,000,000,  after  which  for  a 
time  there  seemed  to  be  a  promise  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. But  this  was  at  a  period  of  the  state's  history 
when  municipal  and  legislative  affairs  were  in  unscru- 
pulous hands — from  which  they  are  not,  indeed,  at 
this  day  wholly  free — and  financial  reverses  for  two 
or  three  years  caused  the  suspension  of  public  and  the 
ruin  of  private  enterprises.  It  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  prosecute  the  company's  design ;  and  although 
the  legislature  extended  the  time  allowed  for  com- 
mencing the  construction  of  its  road,  and  expending 
thereon  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  capital 
stock,  as  required  by  law,  the  charter  was  allowed  to 
lapse,  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  company  ceased 
to  exist. 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  a  third  company  was 
formed  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Saii 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  railroad  company,  which 
having  the  memory  of  past  shipwrecks  to  warn  it  off" 
the  rocks  of  failure,  struggled  to  construct  a  portion 
of  its  road  before  offering  its  stock  in  the  money 
market.  The  legislature  authorized  the  counties 
through  which  it  was  surveyed  to  vote  a  stock  sub- 
scription amounting  altogether  to  $900,000 ;  but  the 
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press  of  San  Francisco,  having  before  it  the  recent 
histories  of  county  subscriptions,  opposed  and  defeated 
the  subscriptions,  when  the  corporation  dissolved,  in 
June  1860,  which  was  the  end  of  the  third  attempt 
to  build  a  road  out  from  San  Francisco. 

A  new  company  within  a  month  took  the  place  of 
the  last,  organizing  in  July  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,- 
000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $100  each,  and  had 
a  pojftion  of  the  road  under  construction  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  contract  being  let  to  Charles 
McLaughlin  and  Alexander  H.  Houston  to  complete 
within  three  years  for  $400,000  in  cash,  $600,000  in 
bonds  of  the  counties  through  which  it  passed — and 
which  subscribed  under  a  general  law  passed  in  April 
1859,  authorizing  any  counties  of  the  state  to  sub- 
scribe for  or  purchase  stock  in  any  railroad  then 
organized,  or  which  might  thereafter  be  organized, 
and  extending  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  coun- 
ties taking  stock,  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent  on 
the  taxable  property  of  such  districts,  and  also  under 
special  acts,  provided  in  both  cases  a  majority  of  the 
electors  should  vote  for  it — $500,000  in  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  company,  payable  in  ten  years  and  draw- 
ing eight  per  cent  interest,  and  $500,000  in  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  Individual  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $285,300  were  obtained,  $100,000  of  which 
was  paid  In  cash,  the  remainder  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  directors  and  contractors  to  prevent  the  stock 
being  bandied  about  in  the  market  by  ?  teculators. 

The  officers  of  this  company  were  T.  Dame  presi- 
dent, Peter  Donahue  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Sawyer 
secretary,  C.  B.  Polhemus,  H.  M.  Newhall,  M.  D. 
Sweeney,  G.  H.  Bodfish,  and  B.  F.  Mann,  the  other 
directors.  This  road  was  not  a  difficult  one  to  con- 
struct, the  principal  expense  being  in  effecting  a  good 
exit  from  San  Francisco  through  the  San  Bruno  hills 
which  border  the  bay  for  a  few  miles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Mateo  counties.  The  remainder  of  the 
distance   was  over  a  fertile  and  beautiful   country 
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made  picturesque  by  the  near  view  of  these  tree-clad 
heights  on  the  one  hand,  and  level  plains  on  the  other, 
until  the  hills  were  quite  left  behind,  and  the  trav- 
eller emerged  into  the  wide  Santa  Clara  valley,  dot- 
ted with  wide-spreading  oaks,  the  view  closing  only 
with  the  distant  line  of  the  Coast  range,  and  the 
nearer  view  of  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  bay. 
What  was  beautiful  in  its  natural  state  has  been  ren- 
dered still  more  attractive  since  the  railroad  opened 
this  region  for  settlement  by  men  of  wealth  whose 
suburban  homes  extend  half  the  distance  to  San  Jose. 

There  was  for  some  time  a  lively  apprehension  lest 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  railroad  should 
obtain  a  right  to  enter  San  Francisco  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  run  its  trains  across  the  city  to  the  bay  at 
North  beach.  It  did,  in  fact,  enter  what  was  then 
Mission  Dolores,  and  is  now  a  solidly  built  up  por- 
tion of  the  city,  which  it  crosses  obliquely  to  its  depot 
at  the  junction  of  Fourth  and  Town  send  streets. 

On  the  l7th  of  October  1863  the  road  was  opened 
to  Mayfield,  thirty-five  miles,  for  the  pleasure  of 
excursionists,  and  on  the  following  day  began  busi- 
ness. The  rate  of  passage  was  live  cents  a  mile. 
Freight  was  not  carried  over  it  until  February  1864, 
and  no  special  freight  trains  weie  run  until  June  fol- 
lowing. The  formal  opening  of  the  whole  line  took 
place  January  16,  1864,  and  was  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm,  a  doubly  warm  expression  of  joy  being 
indulged  in  because  this  fifty  miles  of  track  was 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  so  long 
hoped  for,  and  now  actually  begun  in  California 
under  the  act  of  congress  of  1862.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  comps-ny  and  T.  D.  Judah,  who 
was  managing  the  modification  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
bill,  that  this  corporation  should  be  named  in  it  as 
one  authorized  lo  participate  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  railroad,  whereas  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  the  Central  Pacific  adopting  another  road. 
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This  was  a  disappointment  for  the  company  and 
stockholders,  who  also  had  to  sustain  a  further  sur- 
prise, if  not  a  disappointment.  It  had  escaped  obser- 
vation that  the  acts  authorizing  the  counties  of  Santa 
Clara,  San  Mateo,  and  San  Francisco  to  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  railroad  company  had  not  provided 
for  the  stock  being  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
stockholders.  This  left  the  contractors  greatly  in  the 
majority.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  contract 
to  construct  the  road  had  been  let  to  McLaughlin  and 
Houston  without  advertising  for  bids,  and  before  the 
counties  had  voted  to  subscribe,  and  that  therefore 
they  had  nothing  to  say  as  stockholders  concerning 
the  management  of  the  road  in  which  $600,000  of 
their  money  was  invested. 

Santa  Clara  county  took  the  alarm,  and  sought 
legislative  protection,  by  way  of  authority  to  dispose 
of  its  stock,  a  law  being  enacted  upon  request  of  the 
other  counties  similarly  situated  authorizing  them  to 
exchange  their  stock  for  county  bonds  or  cash  at  a 
price  for  the  bonds  not  exceeding  their  par  value — if 
for  cash,  the  money  realized  should  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds — but  the  stock  could  not  be 
oflFered  for  sale  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  passage  of  the  act.  The  company  offered  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  $200,000  of  Santa  Clara 
county  stock,  paying  for  it  in  United  States  seven 
thirty  bonds,  which  could  be  purchased  with  legal 
tender  notes  worth  less  than  $100,000  in  gold — the 
currency  of  California — and  was  allowed  to  do  so ; 
Santa  Clara  desiring  to  free  itself  from  railroad  entan- 
glements, and  to  lessen  its  indebtedness,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  local  taxation.  San  Mateo  county, 
more  shrewdly,  through  its  representative  in  the  state 
senate,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for 
the  assessment  of  railroad  property  in  the  three  coun- 
ties through  which  the  road  was  located,  at  a  regular 
pro  rata  per  mile,  which  brought  this  district  the 
largest  proportional  returns  on  its  investment.     The 
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whole  assessment  on  the  San  Francieco  and  San  Josd 
railroad  in  the  counties  and  cities  through  which  it 
passed,  was  $1,040,654,  as  follows: 


RAILROAD. 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara. . 

San  Joae 

San  Francisco. 


AaSERSMENT. 


580,354 

350,000 

22,800 

87,500 


$1,040,654 


CO  TT  RKVUNUB. 


$11,026  35 

8,650  00 

228  00 

2,607  50 


$22,511  85 


RATE  or  TAX. 

$1  90  on  $100 
2  48        •• 

1  00        " 

2  98 


The   tax  paid   by  the   three   counties   for  annual 
interest  on  their  $600,000  railroad  bonds  was  $42,- 
000,  and  they  received  back  under  this  law  $22,511.- 
85   from  the   railroad  company,   more  than   half  of 
which  went  to  San  Mateo,  in  which  there  lay  more 
miles  of  track  than  in  either  of  the  others,  but  which 
had  subscribed  only  half  as  much  as  Santa  Clara,  and 
one  third  as  much  as  San  Francisco.     It  was  natural 
that  this  should  cause  some  feeling  among  the  coun- 
ties, which,  while  striving  for  themselves  to  escape 
taxation,  were   willing   to   throw  the    burden    upon 
others,  and  upon  the  railway  companies.     But  San 
Francisco,  which   had  subscribed  as  much   as   both 
the  other  counties  together,  having  but  a  few  miles 
of  road,  received  in  assessments  only  $2,607.50  in 
taxes,  when  but  for  th(3  act  referred  to  the  city  might 
have  received  ten  thousand  or  more.     San  Francisco 
nevertheless  determined  to  keep  her  railroad  stock,  in 
the  faith  that  other  property  values  wore  going  to  be 
increased  by  the  road.     That  country  property  along 
the  road  was  advanced  in  price  was  indisputable,  but 
that  San  Francisco  derived,  directly,  any  great  advan- 
tages from  this  investment  is  not  apparent. 

As  to  the  business  of  the  road  in  its  first  j'^ear,  it 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  sum,  nor  could  it  have  been 
expected,  as  it  terminated  at  a  provincial  town,  and  as 
the  country  it  traversed  had  not  yet  become  highly 
productive.  Its  income  did  not  equal  that  of  any 
other  fifty  miles  of  railroad  in  the  interior,  but  stead- 
ily increased,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : 
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TOTAL. 

AVERAOE  PER 
DIEM. 

IMOREASB  PER 
MONTH. 

1863. 
October— 14  days.. 
November 

$  4,183  45 

9,500  20 

11,241  45 

15,495  65 
22,966  24 
25,120  91 

$298  81 

316  67 
362  62 

499  86 
791  94 
810  35 

i'i?  86 

December 

49  9$ 

1864. 
January 

137  24 

February 

292  08 

March 

18  41 

$88,507  80 

The  want  of  railroad  connection  with  the  interior, 
from  which  San  Francisco  suffered,  seemed  likely  to 
be  supplied  from  two  enterprises  prosecuted  about  the 
same  time. 

As  early  as  1852  the  Benicia  and  Marysville 
National  railroad  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  railroad  incorporation 
act  of  the  previous  year,  and  as  its  name  implies,  had 
for  its  object  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  San 
Francisco  bay  to  Marysville,  and  like  all  the  early 
companies  intended  to  secure  a  place  in  the  chain  of 
railroads,  which  was  to  reach  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  survey  was  completed  in  1853,  and  in 
February  1854  a  meeting  was  called  in  Marysville  to 
vote  on  the  proposition  of  subscribing  $800,000,  the 
result  showing  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  it.  Beni- 
cia promised  to  furnish  $250,000,  and  the  project  was 
belie'ved  to  be  practicable,  but  was  not  carried  out  at 
that  time. 

Another  company  was  formed  in  1857  under  the 
name  of  San  Francisco  and  Marysville  railroad  com- 
pany, and  a  new  survey  was  made  by  W.  J.  Lewis 
and  F.  Catherwood,  engineers.  In  April  1858  the 
legislature  conferred  upon  the  company  certain  rights 
as  follows  :  authority  to  construct  and  keep  a  railroad 
drawbridge  across  the  Sacramento  river,  on  the  line 
of  their  road ;  a  grant  of  one-half  mile  of  the  water- 
front on  the  northeast  side  of  Napa  bay  or  the  straits 
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of  Carquinez ;  a  grant  of  one-half  of  all  the  overflowed 
and  swamp  lands  lying  within  the  counties  of  Sutter, 
Yolo,  and  Colusa,  through  which  the  road  was 
located,  within  certain  boundaries,  and  designated  by 
alternate  sections  of  which  the  even  numbers  were 
the  ones  granted.  No  title  could  rest  in  the  company 
before  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Marysville 
to  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
overflowed  lands  in  Sutter  county.  On  the  road 
being  completed  to  Cache  creek,  in  Yolo  county,  and 
the  swamp  land  reclaimed  in  Yolo  and  Colusa  coun- 
ties, the  second  deed  would  be  due;  and  when  the 
road  should  be  fully  completed  to  the  straits,  and  the 
whole  of  the  granted  lands  reclaimed  from  overflow, 
the  company  was  entitled  to  receive  in  full  the 
amount  of  the  grant ;  but  if  in  two  years  the  com- 
pany should  have  failed  to  complete  their  road, 
according  to  these  conditions  to  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  within  four  years  to  its  terminus,  then  all  these 
grants  and  privileges  should  be  forfeited. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  D.  C.  Haskin  to 
construct  the  road  under  the  terms  of  this  act  for 
$3,500,000.  He  went  to  England  and  secured  the 
promise  of  the  necessary  capital,  but  arriving  home- 
ward at  New  York  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  found  himself  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  iron,  as  well  as  of  sustaining  credit  abroad, 
which  embarrassments  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
work  beyond  the  time  to  which  he  was  limited  by 
law  ;  and  although  the  legislature  extended  the  time 
to  two  years,  he  was  still  unable  to  complete  his 
contract.  To  add  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  under- 
taking, the  county  of  Yuba,  which  had  subscri^*^' 
$200,000,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  it  1< 
to  withdraw  its  unpaid  subscription ;  and  all  raili  ad 
loans  were  discountenanced,  on  account  of  a  heavy 
indebtedness  which  compelled  the  county  to  intermit 
for  two  years  the  tax  levied  to  meet  the  interest  on 
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and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  bonds 
already  issued  for  railroad  purposes. 

Uyon  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Yuba 
county,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  amount  of  private 
subscription  amounteu  to  no  more  than  $226,000 ; 
county  bonds,  half  of  which  had  been  withdrawn,  to 
$400,000 ;  the  value  of  the  company's  land  grant 
$600,000 ;  and  other  property  donated  to  the  com- 
pany at  Vallejo,  Marysville,  and  in  other  places, 
amounting  altogether  to  $1,750,000,  Assessments 
remained  unpaid,  the  contractor  already  held  a  mort- 
gage of  $1,500,000  to  be  met  by  the  available  assets 
of  the  company,  and,  in  short,  the  com^yany  was  bank- 
rupt, with  nothing  to  show  for  the  outlay  but  sixty 
miles  of  road-bed  which  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
flood  of  1861-2  and  subsequent  winters. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  this  unfortunate  com- 
pany were  J.  B.  Frisbie,  of  Vallejo ;  D.  W.  C.  Rice, 
C.  B.  Fowler,  W.  K.  Hudson,  J.  E.  Galloway,  of 
Marysville;  and  W.  G.  Hunt,  of  Yolo.  They  had 
relinquished  all  the  land  grant  except  the  half  mile 
of  water-front  at  Vallejo ;  and  although  the  legisla- 
ture extended  the  time  to  1865,  the  company  was 
unable  to  complete  its  design. 

Circumstances  had  also  changed  with  the  progress 
made  b}'-  the  Central  Pacific,  which  having  shown  its 
ability  to  cross  the  Sierra  and  meet  the  Union  Paci- 
fic, was  now  the  road  with  which  it  was  most  impor- 
tant to  connect,  in  order  to  place  Vallejo  and  San 
Francisco  on  the  transcontinental  line,  and  the  San 
Francisco  and  Marysville  company,  had  it  been  able, 
would  have  changed  its  location  in  favor  of  a  Sacra- 
mento instead  of  a  Marysville  terminus. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  organization  was  effected, 
and  on  the  3d  of  October  1865  was  organized  a  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  San  Francisco  Central 
Pacific  railroad  company,  with  the  same  contractor 
and  manager  as  before ;  i.he  new  company  having  the 
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roadbed  of  the  former  corporation  at  its  disposal,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  made  available,  with  the  object  of 
building  a  road  to  Sacramento  over  the  shortest  route. 
An  agent  was  seno  east  to  negotiate  for  funds,  a  new 
survey  made,  W.  S.  Watson  being  chief  engineer,  and 
matters  progrepaed  favorably  for  some  time,  L.  B. 
Migner  being  president,  and  Samuel  C.  Gray  secre- 
tary. Migner  went  to  Washington  to  obtain  a  land 
grant  from  the  general  government,  but  the  bill  fail- 
ing in  the  lower  branch  of  congress  for  want  of  time, 
this  resource  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  their  affairs 
languished. 

Meanwhile  another  scheme  had  been  set  on  foot, 
and  in  1867  the  California  Pacific  railroad  company 
was  incorporated,  having  purchased  the  stock,  debts, 
property,  and  other  assets  of  the  former  corporations, 
and  located  its  route  from  Vallejo  to  Sacramento, 
with  a  branch  to  Davisville  and  Marysville.  The 
officers  and  directors  elected  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing were,  D.  W.  C.  Rice,  president;  Charles  G. 
Bockins,  vice-president ;  W.  R.  Hudson,  treasurer ; 
L.  C.  Fowler,  secretary ;  Robert  L.  Harris,  chief 
engineer;  John  F.  Miller,  John  B.  Frisbie,  and  A. 
D.  Starr. 

The  plan  of  the  road  was  to  start  from  deep  water 
just  south  of  the  town  of  Vallejo  and  pass  through 
Solano,  Yolo,  and  Sutter  counties.  The  junction  of 
the  Sacramento  and  Marysville  branches  was  to  be 
at  Davisville,  and  seven  miles  from  Vallejo  another 
junction  was  to  be  made  with  the  Napa  valley  rail- 
road. It  was  to  connect  with  the  Central  Pacific  at 
Sacramento,  and  with  the  California  and  Oregon  rail- 
road at  Marysville.  At  Vallejo  passengers  were  co 
be  transferred  to  jommodious  steamers  and  carried 
to  San  Francisco  while  enjoying  the  elegance  and  ease 
of  this  mode  of  travel,  and  the  delights  of  a  leisurely 
view  of  the  fine  scenery  of  San  Francisco  bay.  The 
length  of  this  water  carriage  was  twenty-two  miles, 
and  of  the   laud  carriage  to  Sacramento  fifty-nine 
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miles.  The  route  was  nearly  a  dead  level,  the  great- 
est elevation  being  250  feet  at  eleven  miles  from 
Vallejo.  The  greatest  engineering  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  was  in  crossing  three  miles  of  tule  land  over 
which  the  road  would  have  to  be  carried  on  trestle- 
works  ten  feet  above  the  ground. 

In  January  1867  the  road  was  let  to  its  several 
contractors  Costello  &  Co.,  J.  D.  Patterson,  B.  E. 
Hickok,  Welcome  Fowler,  Jamison  Canon,  and 
Lemon,  Jackson  &  Taylor,  all  under  the  management 
of  D.  C.  Haskin.  Had  not  the  iron  been  delayed  in 
arriving,  the  grain  crop  of  Solano  county  might  have 
been  taken  to  tide-water  by  rail  that  season ;  but 
failing  this  there  was  no  haste,  the  road  being  opened 
to  Washington,  in  Yolo  county,  opposite  Sacramento, 
in  November  1868,  and  to  Sacramento  in  1869. 

Hitherto  the  California  Steam  Navigation  company 
had  controlled  the  transportation  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  the  springing  into  life  of  a  formidable  rail- 
road rival  was  reg'^^'Hed  with  apprehension  and  hos- 
tility. No  arrangement  could  be  made  with  them  for 
the  transfer  of  railroad  passengers  from  Vallejo  to 
San  Francisco,  nor  would  they  sell  to  the  railroad 
company  any  of  their  numerous  fleet  of  boats ;  the 
Antelope,  a  slow,  and  not  in  any  way  a  first-class 
steamet,  being  the  only  one  which  could  be  obtained 
when  the  road  opened  to  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains  of  the  California  Pacific  until  the  company  pur- 
chased the  New  World,  then  on  Puget  sound,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  a  transfer  boat.  The  New  World 
was  both  large  and  fast ;  but  oth^r  boats  were  needed, 
and  to  supply  this  want,  as  well  as  do  away  with 
opposition  on  the  river,  the  railroad  company  pur- 
chased all  the  stock  of  the  navigation  company,  by 
which  measure  it  greatly  strengthened  itself 

The  aid  given  to  the  California  Pacific,  above  what 
it  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  and  debts  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  Marysville  company,  was  a 
subscription  of  $100,000,  in  bonds  of  the  county  of 
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Yolo,  bearing  seven  per  cent  interest,  payable  in 
twenty  years,  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Washington  by  November  1869.  The  legis- 
lature also  transferred  to  it  the  land  grant  made  in 
1858  to  the  San  Francisco  and  Marysviile  company, 
which  had  lapsed,  together  with  the  privilege  of 
bridging  the  Sacramento  river  r^t  Knight's  landing, 
and  at  Sacramento. 

But  here  the  California  Pacific  encountered  a  stren- 
uous opposition  from  the  Central  Pacific  company, 
which  had  other  views  of  a  route  to  San  Francisco, 
and  besi  les  liked  not  the  prospect  of  a  popular  rival. 
The  reasonable  ground  for  opposing  the  entrance  into 
Sacramento  of  the  competing  road  was  that  it  must 
cross  the  track  of  the  Central  Pacific,  which  was  laid 
upon  the  levee.  Every  attempt  to  lay  their  track  at 
the  crossing  was  met  with  forcible  resistance,  until  it 
appeared  that  bloodshed  must  result.  But  during  an 
armistice,  when  the  case  was  before  the  court,  the 
California  Pacific  succeeded  in  laying  its  track,  and 
on  the  29th  of  January  1870  landed  its  first  load  of 
passengers  in  Sacramento,  amidst  vociferous  display 
and  the  firing  of  cannon. 

Commissioners  liaving  been  appointed  to  assess 
damages  to  the  Central  Pacific,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
$360,680,  which  the  court  threw  out  as  excessive. 

Previous  to  July  1871  the  California  Pacific  com- 
pany, over  and  above  its  $12,000,000  of  capital  stock, 
had  purchased  and  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific,  and  the  San  Francisco 
and  Humboldt  bay  railroads,  to  the  amount  of  $8,600,- 
000  each.  It  owned  three-fourths  of  the  unissued 
stock  of  the  California  Eastern  Extension  railroad 
compan}'.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  October 
1869,  to  construct  a  railroad  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  California  Pacific  near  Woodland — to  which  a 
branch  extended — and  to  run  thence  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Colusa,  thence  to  Tehama,  thence  to  Red  Bluff, 
a   distance  of   105    miles;  with   a   capital   stock  of 
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$3,500,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  directors  of 
this  company  were  D.  C.  Haskin,  J.  P.  Jackson,  L. 
C.  Fowler,  J.  M.  Ryder,  A.  D.  Starr,  G.  J.  Cole, 
and  W.  K.  Hudson.  Connection  had  also  been 
secured  with  the  Napa  valley  road  by  a  branch ;  the 
Oroville  road  was  to  be  extended  to  Chico,  and  the 
plan  of  a  complete  railway  system  for  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento valley  was  about  perfected. 

But  this  system,  if  completed,  would  take  away  the 
usefulness  and  profit  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
road,  in  which  the  Central  Pacific  company  was  inter- 
ested. Its  rapid  advance  to  Marysville  threatened 
another  trans-montane  road.  Meanwhile  the  rumor 
became  current  that  the  Central  Pacific  company 
were  about  to  build  a  branch  line  to  Benicia.  The 
rumor,  if  we  may  believe  the  press  of  the  period,  was 
regarded  as  untrustworthy;  yet  we  have  the  testi- 
mony given  in  a  suit  at  law  that  the  intention  of 
the  Central  Pacific  to  build  a  parallel  line  from 
Sacramento  to  Vallejo  caused  the  president  of  the 
California  Pacific,  Milton  S.  Latham,  in  1871,  to 
agree  to  sell  to  the  Central  Pacific  company  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  his  road,  including  the  Extension 
company's  stock,  and  the  Navigation  company's  prop- 
erty, for  the  sum  of  $1,579,000,  to  be  paid  in  sixteen 
hundred  bonds  of  the  company  of  $1,000  each,  with 
twenty  years  to  run,  at  six  per  cent^  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  road  and  property,  payment  to  be  made 
on  the  1st  of  October,  v/hen  a  new  board  of  directors 
would  have  been  elected,  and  a  general  transfer  of  all 
the  property  of  the  California  Pacific  should  take 
place. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  another  contract  was 
obtained  whereby,  instead  of  delivering  the  bonds, 
the  Central  Pacific  should  construct  for  the  California 
Pacific  an  additiorivai  track  from  Davisville  to  Sacra- 
mento, and  also  should  widen  and  strengthen  the 
existing  road.  The  contract  was  not  performed,  and 
this  portion  of  the  route  betv/een  Davisville  and  Sac- 
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ramento,  being  faultily  located,  was  washed  away  in 
the  rains  of  the  winter  of  1871-2,  when  the  Central 
Pacific,  by  its  Contract  and  Finance  company,  re- 
stored it,  and  charged  the  California  Pacific  the 
$1,600,000  which  it  was  to  receive  for  its  various 
properties,  in  payment  of  these  repairs. 

The  Central  Pacific  company  also  sold  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  which  the  Cal- 
ifornia Pacific  had  purchased  from  Peter  Donahue, 
back  to  Donahue  for  $1,050,000,  less  a  considerable 
amount  which  they  were  owing  him. 

Through  the  influence  of  certain  interested  per- 
sons, suit  was  afterward  brought  against  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  company,  based  upon  liberal  advances  to 
meet  $500,000  of  principal  and  $300,000  of  interest 
on  the  income  bonds  of  the  California  Pacific,  and  a 
confession  of  judgment  was  obtained  for  $1,394,000, 
which  was  made  a  lien  upon  the  road,  in  preference 
to  the  claims  of  other  bond-holders,  many  of  whom, 
being  foreigners,  could  not  secure  themselves  if  the 
road  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  At  the  same 
time  suit  was  brought  against  the  California  Pacific 
company  by  Michael  Reese,  which  tended  further  to 
complicate  its  affairs  and  bring  on  bankruptcy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1876,  the 
Central  Pacific  company  took  a  twenty-nine  years' 
lease  of  the  California  Pacific,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $550,000,  and  three  fourths  of  its  net  earnings; 
all  taxes,  expenses,  and  repairs  to  be  paid  by  the 
lessee,  and  the  one  fourth  of  the  earnings  retained 
to  constitute  a  sinking-fund,  to  pay  interest  on  its 
bonds,  and  to  meet  any  extraordinary  outlay.  Thus 
resulted  the  efforts  of  the  California  Pacific,  which 
started  in  its  career  with  such  high  hopes,  losing  in 
these  several  intricacies  its  credit,  property,  and  even 
its  name — for  it  appears  on  the  railroad  maps  as  a 
part  of  the  Central  Pacific  system,  which  it  be- 
came by  the  construction  of  a  branch  to  Benicia  and 
Oakland. 
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The  California  Eastern  Extension  railroad  company 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  had  developed  a 
scheme  previous  to  its  purchase  by  the  Central  Pacific 
company,  of  magnificent  proportions,  which  was  to 
carry  their  road  northeast  through  the  state,  crossing 
the  boundary  near  Goose  lake,  running  north  through 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  to  Ogden ;  with  a  branch 
from  about  Pit  river,  on  the  41st  parallel,  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Oregon  and  California  railroad ;  and  a 
second  branch  extending  west  from  the  lake  district 
in  southeastern  Oregon  to  Klamath  lake,  and  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Oregon  and  California  road;  in  all 
about  943  miles.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company 
had  been  increased  to  $50,000,000,  in  500,000  shares 
of  $100  each.  Of  this  stock  the  California  Pacific 
company  held  10,000  shares,  the  remainder  being 
taken  by  German,  English,  and  California  capitalists 
as  follows :  W.  F.  Roelofson,  250,000  ;  Rudolf  Sulz- 
bach,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  24,000 ;  Alex.  De  Faski, 
London  ;  E.  H.  Greene,  London ;  W.  H.  Tillinghast, 
Julius  May,  Milton  S.  Latham,  J.  B,  Frisbie,  J. 
Friedlander,  R.  P.  Hammond,  A.  Gansel,  E.  L.  Sul- 
livan, F.  D.  Atherton,  J.  P.  Jackson,  each  18,000. 
Ten  per  cent  of  these  subscriptions  had  been  paid  up 
when  the  sale  of  the  California  Pacific  and  the  sev- 
eral suits  which  tended  to  weaken  its  capabilities  and 
lessen  its  credit  completed  this  interesting  chapter 
of  early  railroad  history. 

The  corporation  which  enjoyed  the  preference  of 
the  Central  Pacific  was  organized  in  1862,  under  the 
name  of  Western  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  its 
purpose  was  to  construct  a  railway  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Josd  via  Stockton.  Its  oflficers  were  T.  Dame, 
president ;  E.  S.  Holden,  vice-president ;  E.  T.  Pease, 
secretary ;  R.  Chencry,  treasurer ;  and  W.  J.  Lewis, 
chief  engineer.  The  legislature  in  1863  authorized 
the  county  of  Santa  Clara  to  subscribe  $150,000, 
which  amount  of  stock  was  taken  by  that  county,  on 
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the  usual  terms  of  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  twenty- 
years  to  run.  San  Francisco  was  authorized  by  the 
same  body  to  subscribe  $400,000  of  the  company's 
stock,  but  preferred  to  donate  11200,000,  which  was 
accepted;  and  San  Joaquin  county  subscribed  $250,- 
000 — in  all,  $600,000,  It  was  not  easy  to  raise  capi- 
tal during  the  years  when  war  was  wasting  the 
country's  resources,  and  the  company  failed  to  com- 
mence operations  until  the  Central  Pacific  company 
came  to  its  aid  in  1865,  making  it  a  part  of  the  trans- 
continental by  assigning  to  it  that  part  of  its  contract 
with  the  government  which  extended  its  line  from 
Sacramento  to  the  Pacific,  which  assignment  was  con- 
firmed by  congress. 

Construction  began  in  1865,  the  contract  between 
Sacramento  and  San  Jose  being  awarded  to  Charles 
McLaughlin  on  that  part  of  it  between  San  Jose  and 
Niles,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  McLaughlin  was 
said  to  have  made  $971,000  over  what  he  paid  to  a 
sub-contractor,  who  performed  the  work  for  $900,000 
and  made  $300,000  at  that.  But  of  such  details  not 
much  can  be  known,  even  if  it  were  desired.  The 
point  aimed  at  by  the  critics  was  to  show  that  the 
subscriptions  by  the  counties  were  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  the  Western  Pacific  received  nearly  two 
millions  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  besides  its 
land  grant. 

It  was  clearly  the  design  of  the  original  Western 
Pacific  company  to  make  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose  road,  together  with  their  own,  the  western 
division  of  the  Pacific  transcontinental,  the  chief  per- 
son in  the  San  Jose  road,  Charles  McLaughlin,  being 
also  interested  in  the  Western  Pacific.  But  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  company  being  anxious  to  complete  its 
line  to  Salt  lake  in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  Utah, 
and  not  being  able  to  do  so  much  as  to  build  to  the 
Pacific  and  to  Salt  lake  at  the  same  time,  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Western  Pacific,  as 
already  stated,  whereby  its  claim  to    right  of   way 
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atid  land  grant  was  transferred  to  the  latter  company 
in  1865.     McLaughlin  contracted  with  the  Wer.cern 
Pacific,  which  was  now  in  fact  the  Central  Pacific,  to 
construct  the  road  from  San  Jos^  to  Sacramento  for 
the  sum  of  $5,409,773.     After  building  the  road  to 
Vallejo's  mills,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not 
wholly,  completing  the  grade  as  far  as  Stockton,  and 
failing  to  pay  his  sub-contractors,  the  work  came  to  a 
standstill.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
new  arrangement  between  the  two  companies,  the 
Central  Pacific  assuming  the  entire  further  construc- 
tion, and  retaining  the  government  bonds  due  upon 
the  completion  of  stated  portions  of  the  road,  while 
McLaughlin  was  forced  to  accept  the  land  grant  as 
his  compensation,  excepting  the  right   of  way  and 
depot  grounds,  wheii  required,  belonging  to  it.     As 
soon  as  the  Central  Pacific  had  made  its  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacific  in  1869,  it  put  a  large  force 
of  men  upon  the  Western  Pacific  to  complete  it.    The 
road  ran  south  from  Sacramento  to  Lathrop,  near 
which  place  it  turned  a  little  south  of  west  across  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  penetrating  the  Diablo  mountains 
by  Livermore  pass,  and  following  down  the  Alameda 
river  to  Niles,  or  Vallejo's  mills,  where  it  made  a  junc- 
tion with  the  branch  running  south  to  San  Jose ;  but 
instead  of  using  this  route  as  originally  intended,  and 
bringing  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  railroad  into  San 
Francisco,  the  Central  Pacific  turned  almost  directly 
north  from  Niles,  connecting  with  the  railway  through 
Haywards  and  Alameda,  the  road  being  opened  on 
the  4th  of  October  1869  to  the  wharf  of  that  place, 
but  subsequently  carried  through  Oakland. 

A  profile  or  guard  map  of  the  route  of  the  Western 
Pacific  was  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
January  30,  1865,  before  the  assignment  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific's  rights  was  confirmed  by  congress,  and 
the  lands  withdrawn  for  twenty-five  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  law  also  required  that  when  a  final 
location  was  made,  a  map  of  that  final  route  must  also 
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be  filed  in  the  secretary's  office,  in  order  that  a  sur- 
vey might  be  made,  and  the  railroad  land  allotted, 
while  the  government  lands  could  be  opened  for  set- 
tlement and  preemption.  No  movement  was,  how- 
ever, made  toward  filing  this  last  map  by  either  the 
Central  or  Western  Pacific,  now  practically  one,  and 
controlled  by  the  Central  company ;  but  McLaughlin 
was  selling  quitclaims  to  settlers,  who  could  not  be 
sure  whether  they  were  upon  railroad  or  government 
land,  and  who,  alarmed  lest  they  were  paying  for 
property  to  which  they  were  not  getting  a  good  title. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  time,  Mc- 
Laughlin being  in  no  haste  to  disturb  the  same;  for 
as  long  as  he  could  sell  the  lands  and  obtain  pay 
therefor,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  him  how  it  was  ultimately  determined  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  government.  No  little 
feeling,  however,  was  manifested  about  the  matter, 
both  at  the  time  and  subsequently,  though  the  true 
significance  of  afliairs  was  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  settlers  until  later,  after  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  had  been  thus  transferred.  Then  when  a 
subsequent  survey  showed  some  actual  cases  of  error 
in  selecting  government  lands,  the  unlucky  occupant 
could  pay  the  railroad  price  or  be  sued  for  trespass. 
This  state  of  affairs  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
California,  a  petition  was  put  in  circulation  in  1869  to 
compel  McLaughlin  to  file  a  definite  location,  when 'it 
was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  supposed  railroad  lands 
were  included  within  a  Spanish  grant  over  which  con- 
gress possessed  no  authority,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently surrendered  to  its  individual  owners. 

The  Western  Pacific  had  arrived  at  San  FrancJsco 
bay,  but  it  was  still  separated  by  several  miles  of 
water  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  and  was 
compelled  to  use  the  track  of  another  company  to  get 
to  the  water  front. 


The  Alameda  Valley  railroad  company  was  formed 
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on  the  10th  of  January  1863,  with  the  object  of  build- 
ing a  railway  from  the  easterly  terminus  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  railroad  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land through  Alameda  county  to  a  point  near  Valle- 
jo's  mills,  with  a  view  to  connect  with  the  proposed 
Western  Pacific  railroad  then  being  surveyed  from 
San  Josd  to  Stockton.  The  first  board  of  directors 
was  constituted  by  B.  C.  Horn,  president ;  Timo- 
thy Dame,  treasurer ;  George  C.  Potter,  secretarj'^ ; 
William  Hayward,  J.  A.  Mayhew,  J.  B.  Felton,  and 
E.  M.  Derby.  The  length  of  the  road  was  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  capital  stock  $750,000,  in  7,500 
shares  of  $100  each.  There  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed $30,500,  by  the  above-named  directors,  and 
B.  F.  Mann,  George  Goss,  A.  L.  Morrison,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Harris;  and  the  legislature  authorized  the 
county  of  Alameda  to  subscribe,  with  the  consent  of 
the  taxpayers,  $200,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  The  principal  owner  was  A.  A.  Cohen. 
The  road  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  25th  of 
August  1864,  from  Alameda  point  five  miles,  and  to 
Hay  wards,  sixteen  miles,  in  June  1865  ;  but  was  not 
completed  to  a  junction  with  the  Western  Pacific 
until  a  year  or  two  later.  It  was  a  substantial,  well- 
constructed  road,  and  passed  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  This  road  was  connected  with  San 
Francisco  by  a  ferry  from  Alameda  point,  by  means  of 
a  fine,  strong,  and  swift  steamer,  the  Alameda,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  ferry-boats  in  existence  at  that  time. 
Another  boat  was  fitted  up  as  freight  carrier,  upon 
which  several  loaded  cars  were  run,  and  discharged 
in  San  Francisco.  This  arrangement  lasted  for  about 
a  month,  when  connection  was  made  with  the  Oak- 
land railroad  company's  road  and  ferry. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  railroad  company 
was  of  older  date  than  the  Alameda  company,  but 
belonged  principally  to  the  same  stockholders,  and 
was  managed  by  some  of  the  same  directors.     Sub- 
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scriptions  were  first  taken  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber 1861,  and  the  road,  which  was  but  five  miles  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Oakland  point  through  the  town 
of  Oakland  to  Clinton  slough,  on  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, to  which  point  it  was  completed  in  August  1863. 
A  ferry-steamer,  called  the  Oakland,  connected  this 
road  with  San  Francisco. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  railway,  the 
steamer  ran  up  San  Antonio  creek  three  miles  from 
its  mouth,  making  the  route  from  San  Francisco  ten 
miles,  and  taking  fifty  minutes  to  Oakland,  which  was 
seven  miles.  Two  boats  could  only  make  five  round 
trips  a  day,  which  was  not  enough  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  traffic.  In  order  to  expedite  business, 
a  wharf  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  had  been  erected 
a  mile  north  of  San  Antonio  creek,  which  extended 
out  to  deep  water,  shortening  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled by  boat  to  five  miles,  the  cars  of  the  Oakland 
railway  running  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  By  this 
arrangement  the  number  of  trips  was  increased  to 
ten  in  18G5.  "Three  cars  have  been  finished,  and  the 
locomotive  is  nearly  done,"  said  one  of  the  journals 
of  the  time.  The  directors  of  the  road  at  this  period 
of  its  history  were  J.  B.  Felton,  E.  B.  Goddard,  D. 
P.  Barstow,  R.  E.  Cole,  and  Samuel  Woods ;  engi- 
neer, George  Goss. 

It  was  in  1865  that  the  assignment  of  the  Central 
Pacific  rights  under  the  Pacific  railroad  act  were 
transferred  to  the  Western  Pacific  company,  and  the 
two  became  one,  that  one  being  the  Central  Pacific. 
Soon  after  the  union  the  Central  Pacific  began  seek- 
ing terminal  privileges  in  Oakland.  The  legislature 
of  1867-8  passed  an  act  "  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  Terminal  Central  Pacific  railway  company  with 
proper  depot  and  commercial  facilities,"  granting  the 
company  the  submerged  tide  lands  situated  in  the 
bay,  beginning  at  a  point  400  feet  northwest  of  the 
northeast  point  of  Yerba  Buena  island,  and  extend- 
ing northwesterly  one  mile,   comprising   150  acres, 
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with  the  right  of  way,  200  feet  in  width,  from  this 
grant  to  the  Oakland,  Alameda,  or  Contra  Costa 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  or  bridges  ; 
conditioned  upon  the  Terminal  company  establishing 
a  depot  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  or  railroads;  a  payment  of  not  less  than 
three  dollars  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  an  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  the  first  year,  not  including 
bridges  ;  and  the  construction  of  a  first-class  railroad 
between  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Vallcjo  within 
four  years,  with  ferry  communication  to  Oakland  ;  tho 
avowed  object  of  the  Terminal  company  being  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Vallejo  to  Yerba  Buena  or 
Goat  island,  to  bridge  the  strait  of  Carquinez,  or 
construct  a  tunnel  under  it,  and  to  connect  Goat 
island  with  the  Oakland  shore. 

The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  at  this  session 
empowering  the  government  to  appoint  a  board  of 
tide-land  commissioners,  who  should  take  possession 
of,  survey,  and  map  the  tide-lands  lying  under  water, 
belon;^ing  to  the  state,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  to  a  point  where  the  depth  of  water  was 
twenty-four  feet  at  low  tide ;  and  providing  that  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  com- 
panies should  each  have  granted  to  them,  free  of  cost, 
thirty  acres  of  tide-land  in  the  water-front  of  Mission 
bay,  together  with  the  right  of  way  over  the  state 
lands  to  their  termini  200  feet  in  width,  the  compa- 
nies to  make  their  own  selection.  The  only  condition 
coupled  with  this  grant  was  that  the  patents  were 
not  to  be  issued  by  the  governor  unless  $100,000 
should  be  expanded  in  improvements  within  thirty 
months,  failing  which,  this  grant  should  lapse ;  but 
its  acceptance  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  grants  to 
either  of  the  companies,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  at  that  session.  The  time  allowed  in  this 
act  was  afterward  extended  two  years ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Oakland  grant  modified,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter, 
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Another  terminal  organization,  which  was  known  as 
the  Oakland  Water  Front  company,  was  incorporated 
in  April  1868,  witha  capital  of  $5,000,000.  Its  avowed 
object  was  to  construct,  own,  hold,  control,  and  use, 
wharves,  docks,  basins,  dry-docks,  piers,  and  ware- 
houses, in  Oakland  and  elsewhere ;  to  lease  or  sell ; 
borrow  or  lend  money ;  carry  on  commerce,  foreign 
or  domestic ;  and,  in  short,  transact  any  business  in 
any  way ;  and  to  lease,  sell,  or  convey  the  submerged 
and  overflowed  lands  in  front  of  Oakland. 

This  company  became  possible  through  an  ordi- 
nance passed  in  1852  by  the  board  of  town  trustees, 
granting  to  H.  W.  Carpentier  the  use  of  the  entire 
water-front  for  thirty-seven  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  collecting  wharfage,  wharves  and  docks  being 
erected  for  that  purpose.  This  remarkable  and  prodi- 
gal bestowal  of  a  town's  interests  upon  a  single  individ- 
ual, placed  Oakland  in  an  embarrassing  position,  when 
the  Western  Pacific  railroad  sought  a  terminus  on  the 
water-front,  and  the  city  brought  suit  to  recover  title. 
A  compromise  was  effected,  the  legislature  authoriz- 
ing the  mayor  of  Oakland  to  make  terms.  The  Oak- 
land Water  Front  company  was  the  result,  and  to  it 
was  conveyed  March  31,  1868,  "all  the  water-front 
of  the  city  of  Oakland,"  as  described  in  the  incorpo- 
ration act  of  1852,  being  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
city,  lying  between  high  tide  and  ship  channel.  The 
first  trustees  of  the  company  were  H.  W.  Carpentier, 
Lloyd  Tevis,  E.  R.  Carpentier,  John  B.  Felton, 
Leland  Stanford,  and  Samuel  Merritt.  The  stock 
of  the  company  was  divided  into  50,000  shares,  of 
which  Carpentier  held  35,000,  Felton  5,000,  and  Stan- 
ford 20,000. 

On  the  day  following  the  conveyance  to  the  trus- 
tees of  this  great  body  of  tide-land,  they  agreed  to 
convey  to  the  Western  Pacific  railroad  company  500 
acres,  in  one  or  two  parcels.  On  the  part  of  the  last- 
named  company,  it  agreed  to  construct,  or  purchase 
and  complete  a  railroad  from  this  land  grant  to  a  con- 
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nection  with  its  line  within  eighteen  months,  and  to 
expend  in  improvements  at  the  water  front  $500,000 
within  three  years.  As  we  have  seen,  the  connection 
was  not  made  when  the  Western  Pacific  opened  its 
line  to  through  travel,  but  a  few  weeks  later  connec- 
tion was  made  with  the  Alameda  railroad  by  a  branch, 
and  a  drawbridge  over  San  Antonio  creek,  when  the 
through  travel  was  carried  via  Oakland. 

Alameda  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Western 
Pacific  to  Stockton,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  train 
from  that  point  September  6,  1869,  by  erecting 
flower-covered  arches  on  each  side  of  the  track  at  the 
station,  and  connecting  them  above  it  with  a  multi- 
tude of  flags  and  wreaths  ;  by  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  degrees.  "Every  house  that  had  a  flag 
displayed  it ;  everv  head  that  had  a  tongue  joined  in 
the  chorus  ;  every  heart  that  could  scan  the  past  and 
survey  the  future  filled  with  emotion,  as  the  spectre 
of  fire  and  life  came  and  went." 

Oakland  celebrated  the  departure  of  the  first  through 
train  for  the  Missouri  river  and  the  east,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  first  trains  from  the  east,  on  the  8  th  of 
November.     Business  was   suspended,    flags  floated 
from  every  housetop,  and  were  likewise  stretched  across 
Seventh  street,  on  which  the  track  was  laid,  while  a 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  Broad- 
way, along  the  crown  of  which  were  elevated  trans- 
parencies bearing  mottoes.     Among  them  were  the 
following  :  "  Governor  Stanford  ;  the  more  railing  he 
does  the  better  we  like  him."     "  Water  Front  com- 
promise Oakland's  glory."     "  There  is  a  name  that  is 
proudly  dwelt  on  in  Oakland's  glory — Mayor  Felton." 
"  The  emigrant  train ;  once  drawn  by  oxen,  now  by 
locomotives."     "  Minimum  fares  ;  maximum  travel." 
From  San  Antonio  bridge  to  Oakland  point  bonfires 
blazed,  and  fireworks  hissed  and  scintillated  ;  a  salute 
of  thirty-seven  guns  was  fired.     A  public  meeting  in 
the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  was  addressed  by  Mayor 
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Felton  who  said  among  other  things :  ''  Let  us  in  the 
future  do  ample  justice  to  Mr  Stanford.  The  contract 
made  with  the  company  he  represents,  two  years  ago, 
has  been  fulfilled  to-day.  They  have  accomplished 
their  work.  Credit  is  also  due  to  you,  who  have 
treated  them  with  kindness  and  liberality."  Thus 
the  Western  Pacific  was  welcomed  by  the  people  on 
the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  whose  sentiments 
were  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  H.  SISSON. 

Colonization,  Ancient  and  Modern— Ancestry— John  Boltinhouse  — 
Uriel  Sisson— Allan  Sisson —Boyhood  and  Education— Wife  and 
Children — Mrs  Sisson's  Ancestry — The  Reverend  Edward  Scofield 
— Robert  Orr — Career  in  Chicago — Success  and  Disaster— Minino 
Experience — The  Mexican  International  Company — Other  Enter- 
prises-Summary of  Character  and  Career. 

In  the  republican  era  of  Rome,  before  luxury  and 
vice  had  destroyed  the  grand  simplicity  of  her  strong, 
imperial  race,  he  who  established  a  colony  was  esteemed 
as  one  but  little  inferior  to  the  gods.  Such  honors. 
are  no  longer  paid  in  these  mod«*rn  days,  when  each  man 
considers  himself  at  least  the  equal  of  his  neiglibor 
— and  so  indeed  he  may  be  until  one  out  of  tho  ordi- 
nary mould  is  needed.  Except  for  its  warjs  and 
its  affairs  of  state,  the  history  of  this  great  re[)ublic 
of  the  west  consists  niaiulv  of  the  annals  of  its  various 
colonies  and  settlements,  for  apart  from  tliose  annals 
it  has  no  great  store  of  hi8t»)ric  data.  And  yet  in  this 
process  of  colonization  and  settlement,  what  marvels 
have  already  been  accomplished  even  witliin  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation!  There  are  thousands 
yet  living  who  can  remember  the  time  wlicn  there  wns 
not  a  single  railroad,  a  singh'  hne  of  telegraph,  or  even  a 
iievvspaper  in  all  the  vast  region  westoftlie  Missouri, 
while  to-day  the  new«  oi  the  great  world  is  flashed 
almost  simultaneously  to  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  press,  if  guided  more  by  its  business 
iii%!**ests  than  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  resporsil)!lity,  is. 
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nevertheless  the  greatest  of  all  human  agencies  in  its 
power  for  good  or  evil. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  worthy  ambi- 
tion than  that  which  prompts  men,  not  merely  for 
self-atygrandisement,  but  for  the  well-beinor  of  their 
fellow-man,  to  withdraw  from  the  crowded  centers  of 
population  those  whose  life  is  but  a  weary  and  hope- 
less struggle  with  poverty,  and  to  place  them  in  a  vir- 
gin and  almost  unpeopled  land  abounding  in  resources 
and  opportunities.  Many  such  colonies  have  already 
been  formed,  not  only  in  the  United  States  domain 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  in  various  parts  of 
the  sister  republic  of  Mexico.  Some  of  them  have 
flourished  and  become  commonwealths,  parts  of  a  great 
nation,  while  others,  through  dissension  and  misman- 
ao:ement,  fell  into  decadence.  Amonsj  the  most  remark- 
able  prizes,  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  and  for  a  time 
the  most  successful  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
is  that  of  the  Mexican  International  company,  founded 
in  1885  by  George  Hamilton  Sisson.  What  might 
have  been  the  outcome  of  its  vast  and  comprehensive 
system  of  colonization  had  the  founder  remained  in 
control  of  its  affairs,  cannot  of  course  be  conjectured; 
but  the  reader  who  may  follow  me,  while  narrating 
the  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career,  will  find  that 
in  him  are  blended  all  the  qualities  needed  for  the 
highest  possibilities  of  human  achievement. 

Sisson,  or,  as  in  the  French,  Soissons,  is  the  name  of 
a  prominent  family  whoso  lineage  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  davs  wlicn  Harold  of  Eimland  succumbed  totlic 
superior  prowess  of  tho  Norsemen,  and  the  proud 
dvnastv  of  the  Saxon  nioiiarchs,  succeeding  the  donii- 
nation  of  the  Caesars,  disappeared  forever  from  the  page 
of  history.  In  New  Eiiglaii<l  we  find  its  members 
among  the  earliest  of  the  J^uritan  settlers,  most  of 
them  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  though  well  rep- 
resetited  in  the  Hevolutionarv  war  an«'  tin'  war  of 
1812.  On  land  and  sea  they  did  their  shaiY  of  fight- 
ing,   especially    during    the  privateering  ikys*   wheu 
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Paul  Jones  and  his  immortal  crew  struck  terror  even 
into  the  hearts  of  British  sailors. 

Among  those  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812  was 
John  Boltinhouse,  Mr  Sisson's  grandfather  on  the 
mother's  side,  who  was  born  in  1793,  on  the  Van  Ren- 
saller  grant,  a  few  miles  from  Albany,  New  York, 
joining  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  which  formed  a 
portion  of  Scott's  command,  he  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  among  all  the  com- 
batants none  were  more  esteemed  as  a  tried  and  gal- 
lant soldier.  Still  more  valuable  were  his  services  in 
important  secret  missions,  in  which  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  he  rarely  failed  of  success. 

On  returning  to  civil  life  ho  became  interested  in  a 
stage  line,  whose  route  across  tlie  Alleghany  moun- 
tains formed  the  main  outlet  for  westward-bound 
travellers.  As  a  pioneer  in  western  New  York,  in 
the  mountain  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  in 
Ohio  and  Michij^un,  the  narrative  of  his  adventures 
and  countless  escapes  from  Miamisand  Pottawatomies 
surpasses  in  interest  the  most  thrilling  of  Cooper's 
romances.  His  skill  as  a  marksman,  no  less  than  his 
quaint  and  humorous  sayings,  made  liim  almost  as 
famous  as  was  the  great  Leatherstocking  himself, 
>vliom,  indeed,  in  form  and  features,  he  closely  resem- 
bled ;  for  lie  was  tall  of  stature,  slender,  lithe,  and 
sinewy  as  a  greyhound,  with  grave  and  impressive 
features,  on  whioh  were  stamped  the  will-power, 
endurance,  patience,  and  watchfulness  in  which  he 
excelled  all  the  frontiersmen  of  the  west. 

To  his  grandson  he  related  that  only  once  in  his 
lifetime  did  he  know  the  sensation  of  fear,  or  indeed 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  except  for  a  faint  notion  of 
what  it  might  signify  to  others.  While  on  his  way 
home  one  dark  and  gloomy  night,  passing  under  the 
low  overhanging  branches  of  a  huge  oak,  he  was 
startled  by  the  unearthly  note  of  a  screech-owl.  So 
doleful  was  the  sound,  so  strange  and  unexpected, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  as  the  cry  of  some  demon  of 
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the  air,  and  for  a  moment  the  chill  of  fear  possessed 
him.  Never  before  or  since,  whether  among  savage 
beasts  or  more  savage  Indians,  did  he  betray  the 
slightest  alarm,  and  assuredly,  from  the  days  of  his 
childhood  until  the  day  of  his  death,  there  were  none 
who  doubted  his  courage.  "  Nothing,"  says  Thor- 
eau,  "is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear;  God  himself 
likes  atheism  better." 

More  than  once  indeed  his  firmness  was  put  to  the 
test.     Returning  to  his  cabin  late  at  night,  he  heard 
his    name   several  times  repeated  by  a  voice  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  skies.     It  was  that  of  his 
wife,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  a  band   of  wild 
hoirs,  and  forced  to  take  refuiire  in  the  branches  ()f  a 
tree.     On   another   occasion   he   found  his    dwellinu' 
barricaded  and  around  it  a  pack  of  famished  wolves, 
snapping  and  tearing  at  the  doors  and  windows  as 
they  tried  to  force  an  entrance.    For  years  his  home- 
stead in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  was  surrounded  l)y 
nomad  Indian    tribes,  who  lived  hy   tlie   chase,   and 
were  by  turns  peaceful  ajid  warlike.     Here;  wcn'c  born 
his  four  sons  and  his   threi?  dauglitcrs,  of  wliom  the 
eldest    was    the    motlier  of  Mr  Sisson.      Of  l.^ncle 
George,  the  eldest  son,  Mr  Sisson  relates  that  he  has 
seen  him  at  a  wrestling  bout  vanquish  five  Indians  in 
succession,   the    last  one  a  chieftain    wliose   dignity 
was  so  grievously  ruffled  that  he  attacked  liiin  witli  a 
knife.      Ho  was  quickly    subdued,   liowever,   in   true 
western   fashion   by    Uncle  George,   whose   strength 
and  agility  was  the  pride  of  th(>  neigliborhood.      For 
his  skill  and  physical  prowess  the  elder  Boltinhouse 
was  no  less  noted,  and  witliin  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
was  consid(!red  the  best  mower  and  reaper,  and  pro- 
ficient, indeed,  in  all  the  duties  of  his  varied  life.     At 
his  death,  at  seventy-two,  his  reniains  were  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Camp  Point,  in  Illinois,  whither 
in  his  later  years  ho  had  removed,  the  neighborhood 
of  his  former  residence  being  too  thickly  settled  for 
the  tastes  of  this  grand  old  frontiersman.     His  wife, 
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nee  Elizabeth  Hall,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1820, 
still  resides  with  her  daughter-in-law  at  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  and  up  to  her  ninetieth  year  retained  her 
health,  and  except  for  a  dimness  of  sight,  the  full  pos- 
session of  her  faculties.  The  few  grey  hairs  which 
threaded  with  silver  her  raven  locks  could  almost  be 
counted,  and  so  remarkable  was  her  memory  that  her 
friends  and  neighbors  appealed  to  her  as  one  infalli- 
ble as  to  the  dates  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
matters  of  family  history. 

Uriel  Sisson,  George's  paternal  grandfather,  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age  Elizabeth  Salisbury,  who  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  Salisbury  family  which  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  England.  Soon 
afterward  he  settled  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  merchandising, 
removing  about  1837  to  Michigan,  where  within  a 
few  years  he  was  buried  with  his  wife  and  four  of  his 
grandchildren  under  the  live-oak  trees  of  the  farm 
which  still  remains  in  the  family. 

Most  of  Mr  Sisson's  ancestors  on  the  father's  side 
were  sea-faring  men  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  being 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  as  the  owners  or  com- 
manders of  merchant  vessels.  They  were  a  stout- 
hearted and  (lod-fearino;  race,  several  of  tliem  making: 
voyages  around  the  world  of  from  three  to  five  yearn 
duration,  and  filled  with  adventures  of  thrilling  inter- 
est. In  one  of  their  voyages  the  low  latitudes  of  the 
southern  seas  wore  entered,  wliere  for  weeks  they 
were  ice-locked,  their  experiences  reminding  us  some- 
what of  the  incidents  related  in  Cooper's  Sea  Lioiis 
and  Russell's  Frozen  Pirate.  In  their  looj-books  a 
curious  mtermixture  of  pious  phraseology  appears  in 
the  daily  record  of  events,  as  "On  the  19th  of  March 
1785,  in  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  south,  and  longi- 
tude twenty-seven  degrees  forty  minutes  west  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  saw  a  w^hale."  Thus  they  lived  and 
toiled  in  all  the  grand  simplicity  of  their  nature, 
respecting  themselves,  respected  by  others,  and  with 
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implicit  faith  in  an  all-wise  and  bountiful  providence. 
"To  found  the  New  England  colonies,"  says  a  well- 
known  historian,  "the  almighty  sifted  three  king- 
doms," and  of  such  material  were  the  forefathers  of 
Mr  Sisson. 

Allan  Sisson,  his  father,  was  born  on  the  5tli  of 
July  1800  at  Quaker  springs,  in  Saratoga  county, 
New  York.  In  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile j)ursuita,  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-six,  join- 
ing one  of  those  bands  of  adventurous  spirits  which 
were  ever  pusliing  westward,  ho  settled  in  southern 
Michiiran.  Hero  he  soon  broutrlit  into  a  hiirh  state 
of  cultivation  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  continued 
farming  on  a  large  scale  until  compelled  by  a  severe 
attack  of  rhcumatisni  to  betake  himself  to  some  less 
arduous  calling.  Kemoving  to  Mishavvaka,  Indiana, 
he  became  interested  in  a  corporation  established  in 
1837,  and  still  in  existence,  under  the  style  of  the 
St  Joseph  iron  works — the  j)ionecr  establishment  of 
the  kind  ui  the  west.  Some  of  its  stock,  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  is  treasured  as  an  heirloom. 
By  this  company  two  large  furnaces  and  two  saw- 
mills were  erected,  with  a  foundry,  factories,  ma- 
chine and  work  shops  for  agricultural  and  other 
implements,  a  general  store,  and  a  number  of  dwell- 
ing-houses. They  were  indeed  the  owners  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  town-site,  and  by  them  the 
wilderness  was  developed  into  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous town. 

Largely  by  the  aid  of  Allan  Sisson  were  established 
several  of  the  leading  methodist  episcopal  churches 
in  Indiana,  where  also  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Asbury,  now  the  Do  Pauw,  university,  in  which 
the  son  holds  a  scholarship  in  perpetuity.  His  house 
was  a  common  meetinji-ground  for  the  methodist  min- 
isters  of  the  circuit,  who  looked  upon  it  almost  as  a 
home.  Here  was  dispensed  true  western  hospitality  ; 
and  that  any  clergyman,  passing  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Sisson  mansion,  should  not  at  least  call  there  for 
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a  visit  would  have  been  regarded  almost  as  an  affront. 
From  1840  until  his  decease,  in  Auj^ust  1808,  lie  was 
one  of  the  class-leaders  of  the  church  ;  and  none  were 
more  liberal  in  tlieir  contributions  to  its  cliarities, 
whether  in  the  givin*^  of  alms  for  the  building  of  par- 
sonages, schools,  and  colle<'es,  or  for  the  publication 
and  free  distribution  of  religious  books  and  periodi- 
cals. 

During  the  anti-slavery  agitation  he  subscribed 
freely  in  aid  of  the  emancipation  movement,  and  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  so-called  underground  rail- 
road, for  the  assistance  of  fugitive  bondsmen.  During 
the  civil  war  he  devoted  almost  his  entire  income  to 
the  cause  of  the  union,  for  the  support  of  lier  armies, 
for  the  care  of  tlie  sick  and  wounded,  and  for  the  relief 
of  widows  and  orphans.  Though  holding  secession  in 
abhorrence,  when  peace  was  restored  his  sympathy 
was  touched  by  tlie  awful  desolation  of  the  South,  and 
liishand  ainonij  the  first  to  relieve  its  distress.  There 
were  none  wlio  detected  more  readily  tlie  fallacy  of  the 
arijfuments  in  favor  of  secession  ;  none  whose  tongue 
or  pen  did  more  to  crystallize  northern  sentiment  and 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue. 

In  all  enterprises  tending  to  develop  and  build  up 
what  was  then  known  as  the  great  west,  he  had  a 
large  and  varied  experience,  and  there  were  few  who 
could  fathom  the  depths  of  his  resources  or  gauge  the 
bounds  of  his  information.  In  business  matters  he 
followed  always  the  simplest  and  most  direct  methods, 
and  so  keen  was  his  sagacity,  so  unerring  his  judg- 
ment, that  his  advice  was  sought  by  hundreds,  who 
accepted  his  dictum  almost  as  t^^  ^  response  of  an 
oracle. 

With  all  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  a  woman, 
he  combined  remarkable  firmness  of  will  and  strong 
tenacity  of  purpose.  In  few  men  were  more  happily 
blended  the  suavitcr  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 
Though  slow  to  anger,  when  once  aroused  his  wrath 
was  such  as  few  would  care  to  encounter,  and  before 
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the  glance  of  his  eye  the  boldest  were  wont  to  quail., 
He  was  one  who  knew  his  rights  and  dared  maintain 
them,  for  in  him  was  none  of  that  yielding  nature 
which  to  the  hand  that  smites  one  cheek  turns  the 
other,  and  which  fears  to  assert  itself  against  aggres- 
sion of  whatever  nature  or  from  whatever  quarter.  Ot 
striking  and  dignified  presence,  six  feet  in  stature, 
erect  and  graceful  in  carriage,  he  was  gifted  with  rare 
physical  powers ;  there  were  few  of  his  employes  who 
could  perform  half  the  work  he  daily  turned  off  with 
ease.  But  for  an  accident,  followed  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  brought  his 
career  to  an  untimely  end,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  for  his  habits  were 
beyond  reproach,  and  his  vigor  but  slightly  impaired. 
Among  the  tributes  to  his  memory  was  the  endow- 
ment at  the  Northwestern  university  of  the  Allan 
Sisson  chair  of  physics. 

To  his  second  wife,  nee  Nancy  Leonard  Boltin- 
house,  Mr  Sisson  was  married  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber 1840.  A  native  of  Canandigua,  New  York,  her 
natal  day  being  the  20th  of  January  1821,  when  six 
years  of  age  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  the  site 
now  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  in  Ohio,  then  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Indian  country,  and  as  yet  a  wilderness, 
infested  by  savages  and  beasts  of  prey.  From 
St  Mary's  the  family  migrated  still  farther  west- 
ward, into  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  and  at  Edwards- 
burg,  in  Cass  county,  the  wedding  was  celebrated. 

Some  years  after  her  husband's  decease  she  married 
John  McMichael,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Mishawaka, 
where  in  her  pleasant  home,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  she  could 
look  back  in  her  declining  years  on  a  lifetime  devoted 
to  the  service  of  her  maker.  Throughout  that  life- 
time her  household  has  been  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
all  who  were  overtaken  by  sickness  or  distress.  Many 
are  those,  moreover,  whom  she  has  educated  entirely 
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at  her  own  expense,  and  to  whose  prosperity  she  has 
contributed  in  numberless  instances,  by  establishing 
them  in  homes  of  their  own,  by  words  of  advice  and 
cheer,  and  by  more  practical  aid.  Her  prot^gds  were 
numbered  by  the  score,  and  in  all  southern  Michigan 
there  was  no  one  more  respected  or  beloved.  Up  to 
her  seventieth  year  she  preserved  strong  traces  of 
the  rare  personal  attractions  for  which  she  was  noted 
in  her  earlier  days,  in  her  erect  and  graceful  figure, 
her  refined  and  delicate  features,  her  clear,  blue  eyes, 
and  her  soft  brown  hair,  silvered  only  here  and  there 
with  threads  of  gray. 

Such  were  the  ancestors  and  such  the  environment 
in  which  George  Hamilton  Sisson  passed  the  years  of 
his  childhood,  his  birthplace  being  the  farm  in  Cass 
county,  and  the  birthday  the  5th  of  February  1844. 
His  two  given  names  were  bestowed  in  token  of  the 
kindly  feeling  which  his  father  entertained  for  two  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  They  were  the  brothers 
George  and  Alexander  Hamilton  Redfield,  who  about 
the  year  1836  removed  from  what  was  then  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  New  York  and  later  formed  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Michigan.  Here  and  in  northern 
Indiana  gathered  a  few  years  later  some  fifty  families 
from  the  northern  section  of  the  empire  state,  and 
especially  from  Saratoga  county,  forming  indeed  a  col- 
ony or  series  of  colonies,  retaining  all  the  close  intimacy 
and  friendly  relations  which  had  marked  their  inter- 
course in  the  homes  of  their  fatherland. 

Looking  back  to  the  dim  recollections  of  early 
childhood,  the  man  remembers  first  of  all  the  unbroken 
solitude  of  the  forest,  the  rough  country  roads,  the 
coming  and  going  of  nomad  Indian  tribes,  whose 
appearance  caused  a  hurried  retreat  within  the  shel- 
ter of  the  log-house,  and  the  occasional  tornado, 
whirling  high  into  the  air  the  dead  leaves  and 
branches,  in  a  column  which  appeared  to  reach  to  the 
very   heavens.      He  remembers,   also,  the  hum   of 
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machinery  on  the  St  Joseph  river,  where  the  iron 
works  at  Mishawaka  were  in  full  blast  when  he  was 
three  years  of  age,  and  the  little  blind  path  that 
led  from  his  home  to  the  school-house,  hidaen  in  the 
woods,  where  a  year  later  he  be^an  in  earnest  his 
studies.  He  remembers  the  famUy's  removal  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  into  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden.  Soon  his  father  acquired  what  was  then 
regarded  as  wealth ;  he  was  surrounded  with  every 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  with  troops  of  friends,  to 
whom  his  residence  was  for  years  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment. Here  the  youth's  time  was  passed  for  the 
most  part  in  hunting  and  fishing,  in  horseback  riding 
and  outdoor  sports,  for  which  he  had  all  the  keen 
relish  of  a  healthy  and  spirited  lad,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  indulge  without  stint  in  his  earlier  youth.  To 
him  Mishawaka  seemed  as  a  great  city,  and  that  there 
was  any  greater  he  was  all  unconscious,  until  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  paid  a  visit  to  Detroit.  Well  does  he 
recall  the  astonishment  with  which  he  gazed  on  what 
seemed  to  him  its  endless  lines  of  streets,  its  stately 
and  towering  edifices,  its  crowded  sidewalks,  and  its 
one  broad  avenue  through  which  carriages  and  wagons 
rolled  in  one  unbroken  procession.  This  was  in  1856, 
when  Detroit  was  little  more  than  a  village,  though 
already  acknowledged  as  the  queen  city  of  the  lakes, 
her  fame  not  as  yet  eclipsed  by  the  huge  metropolis 
of  Illinois. 

Until  his  eighteenth  year  he  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
outside  world,  save  such  of  the  settlements  in  which 
his  youth  was  passed,  as  Mishawaka,  Elkhart,  and 
South  Bend — ^the  last  the  county  seat  of  St  Joseph 
— containing  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
While  attending  school  at  Mishawaka,  he  saw  the 
first  locomotive  and  the  first  train  of  cars  pass  through 
the  town  on  the  traclT  of  the  Michigan  southern  and 
northern  Indiana  railroad,  the  pioneer  line  of  the  west. 
The  school-house  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
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track,  and  as  the  train  swept  through  the  town, 
the  teacher  of  his  class  was  requested  by  his  pupils 
to  procure  a  brief  intermission  from  the  principal. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  teacher's  back  turned  than  the 
room  was  deserted,  each  youngster  following  the  train 
for  a  mile  or  more  on  its  way,  until  finally  it  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

Thus  were  passed  the  days  of  boyhood,  and  his 
twentieth  year  saw  him  a  tall  and  slender  youth,  but 
with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  vast  fund  of  energy, 
a  worthy  ambition,  and  the  intelligence,  education,  and 
adaptability  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  in 
life.  In  his  home  reigned  peace  and  comfort,  with 
a  strong  religious  atmosphere  pervading  the  associa- 
tions of  his  early  life.  Either  by  inheritance  or  from 
these  associations,  and  perhaps  also  from  being  an 
only  child,  he  acquired  a  certain  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  with  advancing  years  grew  to  be  a  part  of  his 
nature,  and  never  entirely  forsook  him.  But  this  feel- 
ing never  developed  into  despondency.  It  was  rather 
a  vague,  undefined  sensation  of  regret,  without  know- 
ing what  it  was  that  gave  him  cause  for  regret. 
Except  for  this  constitutional  tendency  his  life  was  a 
happy  one,  though  filled  with  an  intense  and  ceaseless 
longing  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  make  for  him- 
self a  fortune  and  a  namei. 

So  great  was  his  eagerness  to  begin  the  battle  of 
life,  that  between  his  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years  his 
father  gave  him  charge  of  the  ore  and  charcoal 
departments  of  the  furnaces  at  the  St  Joseph  iron 
works.  This  experience  he  turned  to  excellent 
advantage,  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  metal- 
lurgy in  all  its  branches,  and  to  this  he  owes  in  part 
his  later  success  as  a  miner. 

Meanwhile  he  attended  school  during  a  portion  of 
each  year,  though  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifteen 
that  his  education  began  in  earnest.  He  then  became 
possessed  with  a  consuming  thirst  for  knowledge,  witli 
an  eager  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  all  branches 
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of  learning  that  lay  within  his  reach.  Within  two 
years  he  had  completed  the  entire  course  at  the  Mish- 
awaka  academy,  and  had  also  prepared  himself  for 
admission  into  the  sophomore  class  at  college.  There- 
upon he  entered  the  Asbury  universit;, ,  where  in  little 
more  than  half  the  allotted  tiuk.  he  finished  his 
studies,  though  with  an  intermission:;  caused  by  failing 
health.  Mathematics  was  his  favorite  subject ;  but 
in  other  branches  he  showed  himself  no  less  proficient, 
in  all  of  them  displaying  a  remarkable  facility  for 
reaching  at  once  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter, stripping  it  of  all  superfluities,  and  grasping  in  a 
moment,  almost  by  intuition,  what  others  could  only 
acquire  after  hours  of  toilsome  application. 

This  facility,  coupled  with  an  extremely  retentive 
memory  and  the  studious  habits  which  became  to 
him  as  a  second  nature,  were  of  the  utmost  service 
in  after  life.  Says  an  intimate  friend,  a  well-known 
lecturer  and  writer  on  medical  science:  "When  he 
decided  upon  engaging  in  any  new  enterprise,  that  is, 
new  to  him,  whether  it  was  the  development  of  a 
mine,  the  building  of  a  railway,  the  forming  of  a 
steamship  line,  or  the  founding  of  a  city,  he  immedi- 
ately put  himself  in  communication  with  the  most 
experienced  men  in  that  line  of  business,  secured  all 
the  best  literature  published  on  the  subject,  and 
quickly  made  himself  master  of  all  the  knowledge 
attainable  in  regard  to  it.  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  remained  with  him  and  became  a  part  of 
himself." 

The  university  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  many  who  otherwise  never  would  have  been  heard 
from;  but  a  collegiate  education  alone,  without  the 
necessary  attendant  qualities  of  mind  and  morals,  never 
yet  made  a  true  and  efficient  man.  In  the  case  before 
us  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  was  very  beneficial. 
What  George  Hamilton  Sisson  would  have  been 
without  his  college  experiences  we  cannot  tell;  but 
with  his  native  ability,  his  refined  mind  and  lofty 
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ambition,  that  he  would  have  made  himself  dis- 
tinguished in  some  direction  we  may  be  very  sure. 
There  are  qualities  which,  cover  them  as  you  will, 
are  certain  sooner  or  later  to  disclose  themselves — 
qualities  which  force  conditions  rather  than  wait 
opportunity.  Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  if  without 
that  traimn^,  without  the  intellectual  power,  the 
power  of  application,  the  versatility  of  resource,  and 
the  full  development  of  the  faculties  which  it  aims  to 
secure,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr  Sisson's  career,  however 
successful  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  had  not 
fallen  short  of  its  early  brilliant  performance,  and  its 
later  brilliant  promise.  It  is  not  alone  by  material 
success  that  the  advantages  of  a  college  education 
should  be  measured,  and  assuredly  Mr  Sisson  would 
be  the  very  last  one  to  place  upon  it  so  low  an  esti- 
mate. Rather  does  he  share  the  sentiments  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  in  his  oration  at  Harvard  on  the 
8th  of  November  1 886,  the  250th  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  said : 

"The  tendency  of  a  prosperous  democracy — and 
hitherto  we  have  had  little  to  do  but  prosper — is 
toward  an  overweening  confidence  in  itself  and  its 
home-made  methods,  an  over-estimate  of  material  suc- 
cess, and  a  corresponding  indifference  to  the  things 
of  the  mind.  The  popular  ideal  of  success  seems  to 
be  more  than  ever  before  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
But  these,  divorced  from  culture,  that  is  from  intel- 
ligent purpose,  become  the  very  mockery  of  their  own 
essence,  not  goods,  but  evils  fatal  to  their  possessor, 
and  bring  with  them,  like  the  nibelung  hoard,  a  doom 
instead  of  a  blessing.  I  am  saddened  when  I  see  our 
success  as  a  nation  measured  by  the  number  of  acres 
under  tillage,  or  of  bushels  of  wheat  exported,  for 
the  real  value  of  a  country  must  be  weighed  in  scales 
more  delicate  than  the  balance  of  trade.  The  o-ar- 
dens  of  Sicily  are  empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all 
climes  still  fetch  honey  from  the  garden  plot  of  Theoc- 
ritus.    On  a  map  of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judea 
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with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a  finger  tip,  and 
neither  of  them  figures  in  the  prices  current,  but  thev 
still  lord  it  in  the  thought  and  action  of  every  civil- 
ized man.  Material  success  is  good,  but  only  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  of  better  things.  The  meas- 
ure of  a  nation's  true  success  is  the  amount  it  has 
contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the 
intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  consola- 
tion of  mankind.  There  is  no  other,  let  our  candi- 
dates flatter  us  as  they  may. 

"The  most  precious  property  of  culture  and  of  a 
college  as  its  trustees  is  to  maintain  high  ideals  of 
life  and  its  purpose,  to  keep  trimmed  and  burning  the 
lamps  of  that  Pharos,  built  by  wiser  than  we,  which 
warps  from  the  reefs  and  shallows  of  popular  doctrine. 
In  proportion  as  there  are  more  thoroughly  cultivated 
persons  in  a  community  will  the  finer  uses  of  pros- 
perity be  taught  and  the  vulgar  uses  of  it  become 
disreputable." 

The  term  of  Sisson's  attendance  at  the  Asbury 
university  was  almost  coincident  with  the  four  years' 
struggle  of  the  civil  war  in  which,  to  his  abiding 
regret,  he  was  prevented  from  taking  an  active  part. 
No  sooner  did  Lincoln  issue  his  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers than  he  at  once  resolved  to  tender  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  so  bitter  was  the  grief  of  his  parents,  who 
now  seemed  to  have  only  himself  to  live  for,  that  he 
postponed  his  enlistment  until  the  following  year. 
While  at  college  he  was  enrolled  as  a  recruit,  but  on 
his  way  to  be  mustered  in,  hearing  of  his  father's 
accident,  which  already  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  again 
deferred  his  purpose.  A  third  time  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  a  third  time  was  persuaded,  as  an  only 
son,  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  loved 
him  better  than  their  own  life.  Some  service  indeed 
he  saw,  such  as  was  incidental  to  border  warfare, 
aiding  among  other  expeditions  in  driving  Morgan 
and  his  followers  from  Indiana,  suppressing  in  that 
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state  a  number  of  rebel  gatherings,  and  receiving  the 
title  of  major.  In  the  care  of  the  wounded,  moreover, 
in  aiding  the  sanitary  commissions,  and  contributing 
freely  of  his  time  and  means,  he  rendered  good 
service  to  his  country. 

During  the  cessation  of  his  studies,  caused  by  feeble 
health,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  remain  in  idle 
ness,  and  never  indeed  at  any  period  of  his  life  did 
he  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  To  him  work  was 
no  burden,  but  re  tber  a  necessity  of  his  existence,  and  to 
some  worthy  purpose  his  tireless  energy  and  activity 
have  been  constantly  directed.  Knowing  full  well 
that  a  student  can  never  become  so  thoroughly  masr 
ter  of  his  subject  as  by  teaching  it,  he  now  accepted 
the  charge  of  a  country  school  in  a  spot  then  known 
as  the  Thick-woods,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Misha- 
waka.  From  the  county  commissioners  he  received, 
after  passing  his  examination,  a  certificate  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  for  the  ensuing  winter  term  of  four 
months  conducted  the  school  with  such  ability  and 
zeal  that  the  trustees  offered  him  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, urging  him  to  become  a  professional  teacher. 
But  the  pedagogue,  like  the  poet,  is  born  and  not 
made,  and  to  such  distinction  Mr  Sisson  did  not 
aspire.  Moreover,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  qual- 
ities which  win  success  as  a  teacher  would  raise  a 
man  to  eminence  in  almost  any  calling  in  life,  and 
already  he  had  selected  the  law  as  his  vocation.  In 
the  former  profession  he  would  doubtless  have  risen 
to  a  foremost  rank,  for  he  had  a  special  facility  for 
imparting  knowledge,  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian, 
and  above  all  had  the  faculty  of  arousing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  pupils. 

But  it  was  among  men  that,  in  later  years,  he  was 
destined  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  convictions;  for  the  force  of  honest  conviction  is 
almost  omnipotent,  and  few  there  be  who  can  with- 
stand it.  By  others  he  is  universally  acknowledged 
as  one  fitted  by  self-reliance^  courage,  firmness  of  pur- 
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pose,  and  strong  personal  magnetism  to  become  their 
natural  leader.  And  yet  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
even  by  men  of  known  ability  and  experience,  that 
they  are  unable  exactly  to  trace  the  influence  which 
has  made  them  conform,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  views, 
and  to  render  him  involuntary  homage. 

After  completing  his  term  at  Thick- Woods  and  als(3 
his  studies  at  the  Asbury  university,  Mr  Sissoii 
entered  the  law  office  of  Stanfield  &  Anderson,  at 
South  Bend,  then  the  leading  attorneys  in  northern 
Indiana.  The  following  winter  and  spring  were 
spent  in  the  law  school  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
where  he  reported  all  the  lectures,  attended  the  moot 
courts,  and  faithfully  performed  such  other  duties  as 
fell  to  his  lot.  The  summer  he  passed  at  home, 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  in  the  autumn 
entered  the  Albany  law  school  in  connection  with  the 
Hamilton  college  in  New  York.  The  former  was 
then  under  the  management  of  Amos  Dean,  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  able  lecturer  of  his  day,  assisted 
by  senators  Ira  Harris  and  Amasa  J.  Parker,  both 
of  them  already  famous  in  legal  and  political  circles. 
Here,  after  a  single  year's  study,  he  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  receiving  his  diploma  returned 
in  May  1867  to  Mishawaka. 

And  now  a  brief  digression-  is  necessary,  to  relate 
one  of  those  experiences  which  occur  to  most  men, 
once  at  least,  in  a  lifetime.  While  attending  the 
Asbury  university  Mr  Sisson  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Sarah  Scofield,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scofields 
of  Scofield  manor,  in  Lancashire,  England,  of  whom 
was  Daniel,  the  great  grandson  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Sco- 
field, who  took  passage  for  New  England  in  1839, 
on  board  the  ship  Susan  arid  Elkn,  forming  one  of  a 
company  which,  two  years  later,  settled  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  Amonir  her  aacestors  also  were  William 
and  Miles  Williams,  the  former,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the    declaration   of  independence,   and   the  Tatter  a 
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member  of  the  family  bv  whom  was  founded  Wil- 
hams'  college,  his  son,  also  named  Miles,  serving  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  grandson,  Nathaniel, 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel,  was  married  in  June  1840  to  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  Scofield,  whose  second  daughter,  Sarah, 
was  born  at  Cleves,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1843,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  June  1867  was  married 
to  Major  Sisson. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Scofield,  a  native  of  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  his  birthday  being  the  22ud  of 
September,  1810,  was  a  man  noted  for  his  fervid 
piety,  his  simplicity  of  character,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  convictions.  At  an  early  age  he  set  forth  for 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  journeying  the  entire  distance 
on  foot,  and  entered  the  Jacksonville  college,  where, 
in  due  time,  he  graduated.  He  then  attended  the 
Lane  Theological  seminary  at  Cincinnati,  of  which 
Lyman  Beecher  was  president.  Here  he  displayed 
such  proficiency,  especially  in  the  classics,  that  he 
was  appointed  a  tutor,  among  his  pupils  being  several 
members  of  the  Beecher  family,  including  the  great 
divine.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Cleves, 
Ohio,  and  so  vigorously  did  he  advocate  the  cause  of 
abolition,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  with  the  pen, 
that  several  times  his  life  was  in  danger  from  bands 
of  pro-slavery  ruffians.  Among  the  first  recollections 
of  Mrs  Sisson  is  the  gathering  of  the  family  within 
the  shelter  of  an  inner  room,  while  the  house  was 
darkened  and  barricaded,  and  the  battering  of  rocks 
and  timbers  without,  and  the  sound  of  vile  oaths  and 
imprecations,  betokened  the  fury  and  brutality  of  the 
mob.  Nevertheless  this  fearless  man  of  God  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  what  seemed  to  him  the  path  of 
duty,  preaching  and  writing  against  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  monster  crime  of  his  age. 

Meanwhile  his  church  continued  to  prosper,  and  in 
the  host  of  his  friends  were  included  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  day,  among  them  General,  afterward 
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President,  Harrison,  on  whose  grandson  fell  the 
nation's  choice  in  the  election  of  1888.  Several  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  both  children  and  grandchildren, 
vere  baptized  by  Mr  Scofield,  who  also  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  over  his  remains.  On  the  12tli  of 
October  1878  this  noble-hearted  pastor  breathed  his 
last  in  the  arms  of  his  son-in-law,  George  Hamilton 
Sisson. 

On  the  maternal  side,  several  of  Mrs  Sisson's  an- 
cestors are  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  mention, 
among  them  her  great-great-grandfather,  Robert  Orr 
the  first,  a  resident  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  married  the  Margaret  Donaldson  who  is 
accorded  a  place  in  history  for  the  touching  story  of 
her  captivity  during  the  time  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  Leaving  her  house,  in  which  were  her 
two  young  children,  to  procure  water  from  a  neigh- 
boring spring,  her  first  husband,  a  Mr  Stewart,  who 
accompanied  her,  was  killed  and  scalped,  and  herself 
carried  away  a  captive  by  the  savages.  Soon  after- 
ward she  was  sold  to  the  Maimi  tribe,  by  whom  she 
was  adopted  and  kindly  treated,  following  them  in 
their  migrations  for  a  number  of  years,  at  times  over 
a  portion  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  which  later  be- 
came her  home  and  that  of  her  second  husband,  Rob- 
ert Orr  the  elder. 

In  1798  Robert  Orr  the  first,  and  his  heroine  wife, 
Margaret  Donaldson  Orr,  together  wi^^  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  numbering  in  aii  fifteen  souls, 
left  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Here  Mr  Orr  the 
elder  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  whereon 
now  stands  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Mrs  Orr, 
the  captive  heroine,  lived  until  1824,  when  she  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  She  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  near  Montgomery. 

Robert  Orr  the  second,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Mrs  Sisson,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania) the  4th  of  January,  1771.     He  continued  to 
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live  many  years  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  raising  corn  and  potatoes  on  what  has  since 
become  the  most  thickly  populated  quarter.  A  por- 
tion of  its  site,  where  now  are  Fourth  and  Main  streets, 
he  disposed  of  for  a  wagon  valued  at  $23.  In  the 
year  1800  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
four  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  future  city,  on  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Harrison  turnpike,  where 
so  thick  was  the  forest  and  undergrowth  that  a  road 
must  be  cut  through  before  he  could  remove  there  his 
family.  Later  he  added  to  it  another  hundred  acres; 
and  here  was  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  his 
decease  occurring  on  the  7th  of  August,  1800,  'n  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  decendants  to  the 
third  generation,  eighty-eight  in  number,  "tiil  revere 
his  memory,  not  only  as  one  of  the  founu^rs  of  their 
race,  but  '^-^  me  of  the  noblest  pioneers  of  whri*  was 
then  known  as  the  great  west. 

i;i  March  1861  the  Reverend  Edward  Scofield 
removed  with  his  family  to  Mishawaka,  and  here  re- 
sulted that  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, between  his  daughter  and  her  future  husband. 
Within  a  four-months  they  were  betrothed,  though 
both  were  still  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  such 
was  Miss  Scofield's  faith  in  Mr.  Sisson,  and  her  per- 
fect confidence  that  he  would  prove  himself  worthy 
of  her  regard,  that  for  over  five  years  she  waited,  until 
he  had  finished  the  course  of  study  laid  out  for  himself 
as  essential  to  success.  A  few  days  after  taking  his 
degree  as  bachelor  of  laws  they  were  married  by  her 
father  in  his  own  house,  then  the  presbyterian  par- 
sonage at  Mishawaka. 

To  the  patience,  the  faitii,  the  courage  and  sus- 
taining influence  of  his  wife  Major  Sisson  is  largely 
indebted  for  the  success  which  has  crowned  his 
career  after  many  years  of  struggle  and  disappoint- 
ment. To  him  she  has  always  been  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  a  consort,  while  if  at  any  time  she 
has  entertained  an  unanswered  wish,  it  hag  never 
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been  expressed.  A  woman  of  striking  presence, 
and  of  rare  personal  attractions,  tall,  graceful,  and 
in  countenance  singularly  expressive,  her  mental 
and  moral  qualities  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
form  and  features,  which  are  but  their  outward 
indication.  With  unusual  force  of  intellect  and  of 
character,  she  combines  the  utmost  refinement  of 
manner  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Though  blessed  with 
a  cheerful  and  sunny  temperament,  she  is  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature,  and  while  by  no  means  what  is 
termed  strong-minded,  her  convictions  are  strongly 
marked,  not  only  on  religious  questions  but  on  all  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day.  She  is  gifted,  moreover, 
with  a  rare  insight  into  human  nature,  and  none  can 
detect  more  readily  the  hidden  motives  that  guide 
the  actions  and  the  words  of  men.  Her  knowledge 
of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  domestic  arts  is 
supplemented  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  sciences,  especially  with  mineralogy,  in  which 
her  collection  of  specimens,  though  kept  within  the 
smallest  compass,  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, and  is  visited  by  college  professors  and  collectors 
of  rare  crystals  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Of  the  four  children  born  by  this  union — Edward 
Allan,  the  1 3th  of  August  1869,  Charles  Hamilton,  the 
nth  of  January  1871,  Lucille,  the  15th  of  January 
1876,  and  Genevieve,  the  21st  of  March  1880— all 
but  the  last  are  natives  of  Chicago,  the  birth- 
place of  Genevieve  being  Somonauk,  in  Illinois. 
After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  California  the 
eldest  son  attended  Trinity  school  in  San  Francisco, 
of  which  Dr  Spaulding  was  the  principal.  Here, 
after  a  five  years'  course,  Edward  graduated  in  May 
1886,  and  was  selected  to  deliver  the  valedictory  of 
his  year.  In  the  October  term  of  1887  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  of  Columbia  college,  where,  on 
completing  a  full  classical  course  he  will  take  his 
degrree  in  1891.  After  reccivinjj  his  earlier  education 
also  at  the  Trinity  school,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
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gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  Latin,  Charles'  name  in 
1888  was  placed  on  the  books  of  the  same  college  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1892.  Before  entering  col- 
lege the  two  brothers  received  a  further  preparatory 
training  in  the  Drisler  school  of  New  York  city, 
where  Charles  delivered  the  Greek  oration  at  the 
graduating  exercises,  and  gained  the  first  prize  for 
progress  in  studies.  At  one  of  the  leading  semina. 
ries  in  the  same  metropolis  the  daughters  were  edu- 
cated,  and  as  all  the  children  have  inherited  from 
their  parents  a  taste  for  study,  coupled  with  strong 
intelligence  and  power  of  application,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  acquit  themselves  with  credit 
in  the  great  school  of  the  world,  which  all  must 
sooner  or  later  enter,  as  in  their  career  at  college. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage  Major  Sisson  began 
to  practice  his  profession  at  Mishawaka.  Assuredly 
he  possessed  the  qualifications  for  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  not  least  among  them  was  the  fact  that  he  started 
on  his  career  almost  without  a  dollar.  But  the  fates 
were  against  him,  and  it  was  not  in  this  direction  that 
he  was  destined  to  make  for  himself  a  fortune  and  a 
name.  For  his  first  case  he  received  by  way  of  fee 
a  load  of  hay,  and  to  the  newly  wedded  couple  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  live  on  such  a  diet 
appeared  so  utterly  ludicrous  that  perhaps  they  were 
more  than  repaid  by  the  amusement  which  it  afforded. 
His  next  suit  was  for  damages  to  be  recovered  from 
a  farmer  for  shooting  his  client's  dog.  Though  the 
jury  were  convulsed  with  laughter  by  his  humorous 
presentation  of  the  matter  they  decided  against  him, 
being  instructed  by  the  justice  to  determine  the  law 
as  well  as  t]:o  facts,  which  they  did  according  to  their 
personal  bias  rather  than  their  convictions. 

Thus  the  major's  prospects  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion were  not  of  the  brightest.  Moreover  the  per- 
fect happiness  of  his  married  life  acted  for  the  moment 
as  a  check  on  his  ambition,  quenching  the  keen  desire 
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for  a  wider  sphere  of  action  which  had  hitherto  filled 
him  with  worthy  aspirations.  But  it  needed  only  the 
slightest  impulse  to  arouse  his  dormant  energies,  and 
that  impulse  was  given  by  his  wife.  Kealizing  the 
situation,  and  with  perfect  confidence  in  her  husband's 
future,  she  persuaded  him  to  break  loose  at  once  from 
all  his  home  associations,  and  try  his  fortune  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Hence  to  the  western  metropolis  in  due  time 
Major  and  Mrs  Sisson  removed,  their  worldly  effects 
consisting  of  the  clothing  in  their  trunks,  with  a  few 
household  necessaries  contributed  by  their  friends,  and 
in  money  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  They  were 
strangers  in  the  great  city,  but  with  all  the  confidence 
of  youth  and  hope,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  they 
feel  misgivings.  Renting  two  rooms  for  housekeep- 
ing, they  partitioned  the  larger  one,  using  one  portion 
as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  parlor  and  dining-room, 
and  the  remaining  apartment  as  a  bedroom.  Purchas- 
ing a  few  needful  articles  of  furniture  they  at  once 
made  themselves  at  home,  taking  their  meals  for  the 
first  few  days  from  the  top  of  a  trunk,  until  a  table 
could  be  made  to  suit  their  means  and  requirements. 
Presently  their  home  assumed  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  taste,  such  as  a  woman  of  refinement  can 
create  from  the  simplest  appointments.  And  now 
they  found  themselves  keeping  open  house  for  their 
friends,  especially  for  the  college  graduates,  many  of 
whom  deemed  it  a  duty  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Among 
the  visitors  was  Mr  Sisson's  father,  who  looked  around 
their  apartments  with  a  smile  of  encouragement,  but 
with  real  anxiety  at  heart,  remarking  that  he  feared 
they  had  come  there  to  starve.  On  bidding  adieu 
he  insisted  on  leaving  some  money,  and  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  his  son  to  accept  a  loan  of  fifty 
dollars.  Of  want  Mr  Sisson  had  not  the  slightest 
fear ;  nor  for  a  man  of  his  stamp  was  there  any  cause 
for  fear,  though  for  a  brief  space  he  was  not  far 
removed  from  such  a  condition. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  struggling  alone  in  the  ranks  of  an  over- 
crowded profession,  without  means  or  influential 
friends.  Almost  unconsciously  he  was  led  into  other 
lines  of  business  incidental  to  his  calling,  as  the  care 
of  estates  and  the  loaning  of  money.  For  months  he 
toiled  with  varying  success,  at  times  in  sorest  straits, 
but  never  doubting  or  despondent,  and  always  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  the  sustaining  influence  and 
sublime  devotion  of  his  wife.  Thus,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  he  gradually  "  dug  his  way  to  daylight," 
and  to  the  success  which  usually  comes  to  those  who 
work  and  wait.  Soon  his  rare  qualities  began  to 
attract  attention;  his  fierce,  persistent  energy,  his 
steadfast  courage,  his  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  con- 
tinuity of  effort.  Gradually  he  gathered  around  him 
a  circle  of  real  and  trusty  friends,  to  one  of  whom  he 
was  specially  indebted  in  this,  the  crucial  period  of 
his  life,  for  counsel,  ever  welcome,  though  never 
obtrusively  given,  and  for  the  benefits  of  a  rich  expe- 
rience, whose  lessons  were  alwavs  at  his  service. 
Thomas  Wilce,  like  most  of  our  builders  of  empire, 
likewise  at  the  first  had  his  own  fortune  to  create, 
which  he  did  by  means  of  his  own  inherent  strength 
and  a  determined  energy,  and  at  this  time  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  greatly  honored  and  esteemed, 
and  holding  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Though  twenty  years  have  passed  since  last 
they  met,  the  major  is  none  the  less  grateful  for  the 
encouragement  afforded  him  in  a  time  of  trial  such 
as  few  men  are  called  on  to  undergo. 

Here  we  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  beauty  and 
refined  texture  of  Sisson's  nature.  The  averatje 
man  of  tlie  world  is  so  selfish  and  ungrateful,  so 
ready  in  his  eager  race  for  riches  or  honors  to  clutch 
whatever  benefits  come  witliin  his  reach  with  thank- 
less indiflerenco  as  to  their  source  that  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  one  so  different,  so  ready  not  only  to 
return  four-fold  to  the  beneficent  giver,  but  through 
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the  kind-heartedness  and  fraternal  feelings  thus 
engendered  to  be  ready  throughout  a  lifetime  of  good 
works  to  confer  like  benefactions  upon  others.  This 
is  the  quality  of  benevolence  which  the  Almighty 
extends  to  all  his  creatures ;  it  is  the  essence  of 
Christian  charity. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  his  exnerience,  there  is 
nothing  which  appeals  so  quickly  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Major  Sisson  as  the  sight  of  a  young  man 
striving  with  difficulties.  Many  are  those  whose 
struggles  he  has  lightened,  and  whose  misfortunes 
he  has  relieved.  To  him  who  lacked  he  has  given 
opportunity,  starting  in  business  not  a  few  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  of  the  day.  For  the 
sick  he  has  supplied  the  funds  for  medical  treatment 
and  for  travel,  and  on  those  in  need  of  an  education 
he  has  bestowed  the  means  for  completing  a  college 
course.  All  this  he  has  done  without  any  trace  of  osten- 
tation, none  but  himself  and  the  recipient  being- 
aware  of  his  good  deed. 

From  Mr  Wilce  he  received,  in  return  for  certain 
services,  the  firsc  real  token  of  his  approaching  pros- 
perity in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  dollar  treasury  bill. 
This  was  to  him  probably  the  liappiest  day  in  his  life, 
and  we  may  picture  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  of 
the  young  couple  at  such  an  unexpected  windfall.  It 
was  probably  the  first  hundred-dollar  note  that  the 
wife  had  seen,  and  it  was  certainly  the  first  one  that 
the  husband  had  handled.  What  they  did  with  it  we 
know  not ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  little  fortune  was  attended  with  more  anxious 
solicitude  than  was  felt  in  later  years  in  the  disposi- 
tion o?  niillions. 

From  the  nature  of  his  calling  Mr  Sisson  was 
gradually  led  into  real  estate  transactions,  and  once 
he  had  learned  the  UKchanism  of  the  business,  had 
acquired  the  formula  by  which  others  conducted  their 
operations,  he  was  at  home,  and  was  soon  launching 
forth  into  enterprises  worthy  of  his  enterprise  and  abil- 
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ity.  Among  his  first  adventures  was  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  in  what  later  became  known  as  South  Chicago, 
but  then  valued  only  as  a  favorite  resort  for  sportsmen. 

This  land  he  subdivided  and  bj  a  novel  method  of 
advertising  with  hand-bills,  vfljlch  he  distributed  in 
person  among  the  operatives  passing  to  and  fro 
between  their  homes  and  the  factories  of  the  metrop- 
olis, he  interested  the  class  of  buyers  whom  it  was 
his  purpose  to  secure.  Soon  his  office  was  crowded 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night 
with  purchasers  of  lots ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  began  to  realize  what  it  was  to  make 
money  rapidly  and  easily.  In  that  vicinity  he  after- 
ward laid  out  many  hundreds  of  acres,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  energy  and  foresight  that  south  Chicago 
has  developed  into  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 

His  next  transaction  was  the  purchase  from  Dr 
Dver,  an  old  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln's,  of  his  farm 
at  Engelwood,  including  some  four  hundred  acres,  for 
which,  together  with  an  adjoining  tract,  he  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $667.67  an  acre.  Through  it  ran  the  Rock 
Island  railroad ;  but  nowhere  on  the  place  was  there 
a  station  or  any  stopping-place  for  trains.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  subordinate  this  agricultural  area 
to  suburban  uses.  First  he  laid  out  a  park  of  twenty 
acres,  with  a  boulevard  two  hundred  feet  in  width, 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  property,  and  con- 
necting with  the  south  park  system  of  boulevards  in 
Chicago.  Then  he  planted  thousands  of  shade  trees, 
built  miles  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  with  nearly  a 
h'nidr'd  dwellings  c«nd  station-houses.  By  granting 
rij^  ..v  of  way  to  another  railroad  to  cross  the  tract  on 
its  southern  border,  he  compelled  the  Rock  Island 
company  to  stop,  according  to  law.  at  the  point  where 
the  two  lines  intersected.  Thus  he  secured  the  use 
of  eighteen  passenger  trains  daily,  with  an  eight 
cent  fare  to  the  terminus  at  Chicago.  As  the  result 
of  hip  well-directed  efforts,  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
town  soon  occupied  the  site  of  Engelwood. 
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Still  another  venture  was  the  purchase  from  the 
heirs  of  the  Williams  estate  of  a  section  of  land  lying 
to  the  southwest  of  the  city,  but  where,  as  yet,  there 
was  hardly  a  building  in  sight.  Before  making  this 
investment  he  had  ascertained  that  the  Danville  and 
Vincennes  railroad  was  to  be  pushed  forward  to  Chi- 
cago. By  assisting  this  company  to  secure  right  of 
way,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  run  their  line  through 
the  centre  of  the  tract,  to  which  were  allotted  four 
stations,  one  to  each  quarter  of  a  mile.  All  these 
properties  he  disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  and  on 
the  lands  improved,  subdivided,  and  sold  by  him  there 
were  ere  long  living  in  comfort  from  fifty  thousand  to 
sixty  thousand  people,  many  of  them  on  homesteads 
of  their  own,  secured  through  the  enterprise  and  lib- 
erality of  one  man.  Here  indeed  is  a  builder  of 
the  commonwealth  in  the  true  significance  of  the 
word  1 

While  thus  assisting  others  Major  Sisson  had 
enriched  himself  His  income  was  already  computed  at 
$30,000ayear,  and  his  estate  at  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000 — all  this  within  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  time 
he  was  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  business 
world.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  tie  had  accom- 
plished results  which  to  most  men  would  appear  as  mar- 
vellous if  brought  to  pass  within  the  span  of  a  lifetime. 
In  the  conduct  of  his  vast  enterprises  he  had  displayed 
all  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  calm,  unshaken 
confidence  in  his  final  success  which  had  marked  the 
days  of  his  earlier  struggles.  When  once  he  had 
formulated  a  plan,  he  carried  it  into  execution,  step 
by  step,  with  a  patient  assiduity  which  overcame  every 
obstacle,  until  after  years  of  effort  it  was  brought  to 
fruition,  and  ho  saw  in  successful  operation  schemes 
that  to  others  seemed  visionary  and  impracticable. 
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But  now  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  prosperity  mis- 
fortune was  to  overtake  him,  and  that  with  a  blast 
so    witherinsr  that  at  the  time  he  felt  that  it  were 
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better  had  he  never  been  bom.  The  years  of  infla- 
tion which  attended  the  civil  war,  and  followed  for 
some  time  in  its  wake,  were  succeeded  by  a  corre- 
sponding shrinkage  of  values,  and  a  crisis  was  at  hand 
such  as  perhaps  has  never  been  witnessed  since  the 
diastrous  panic  of  1837.  Men  foresaw  the  coming 
storm — and  none  more  clearly  than  Sisson — but  for 
that  very  reason  it  became  impossible  to  escape 
it.  Every  one  was  trying  to  realize  at  a  time  when 
there  were  few  buyers,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago real  estate  became  almost  unsalable.  Outside 
lands,  timber  lands,  mines,  and  mining  lands,  in  all  of 
which  the  major  had  by  this  time  become  interested, 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price,  and  such  sales 
as  had  already  been  effected  were  largely  on  credit. 
Thus  in  the  disastrous  days  of  1873  he  saw  his 
fortune  disappear  before  his  eyes,  as  one  might 
behold  his  house  consumed  by  fire  from  rafters  to 
basement.  Inch  by  inch  he  disputed  every  step  of 
ground,  stubbornly  as  the  immortal  battalion  of  Cam- 
bronne  amid  the  rout  of  Waterloo ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  due  from  others 
to  him  he  realized  less  than  a  single  thousand,  and 
with  one  exception  all  with  whom  he  had  intimate  and 
extensive  business  relations  had  recourse  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Thus  his  own  indebtedness,  largely  increased 
by  the  bad  faith  and  indiscretion  of  his  associates,  was 
also  swelled  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  To  seek 
refuge  in  insolvency  he  would  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sent ;  nor  did  he  even  interpose  any  defense  to  the 
pressure  of  creditors.  To  his  debtors  he  bore  no 
malice,  and  so  far  from  urging  his  claims,  when  the 
wheel  of  fortune  turned  once  more,  he  advanced  to 
several  persons  the  means  wherewith  to  start  anew  in 
business. 

Thus  weeks  and  months  passed  away,  weary  months 
of  fruitless  striving,  of  suffering,  and  heart-corroding 
care.  But  still  another  trial  awaited  him,  more 
painful  than  all  the  rest.     To  save  from  the  general 
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wreck  that  sacred  precinct,  home,  he  had  made  a  des- 
perate and  final  struggle.  But  all  in  vain ;  this,  too, 
must  go.  Never  can  he  forget  the  day  when,  taking 
his  beloved  wife,  he  led  her  down  the  steps  of  their 
dwelling,  every  room  of  which  was  hallowed  with 
happy  memories  which  seemed  only  to  intensify  the 
bitterness  of  their  grief.  Their  life  was  here  broken 
in  twain,  and  the  severed  part  lost,  while  in  the  path- 
way of  their  little  ones  must  here  be  set  up  a  mile- 
stone of  misery.  Her  features  were  composed,  but 
rigid  as  marble,  and  in  her  tearless  eyes  shone  sym- 
pathetic sorrow,  while  the  pale,  tremulous  lips 
betokened  the  suppressed  emotion  which  tore  at  her 
heart-strings.  Hand  in  hand  they  passed  forth 
in  silence,  as  from  a  grave  where  a  loved  one  had  been 
laid  at  rest.  It  was  to  them  as  ihe  bitterness  of  death. 
•  But,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr  Sisson  was  not  the  man 
to  give  way  to  despondency,  or  calmly  to  accept  defeat. 
Rather,  as  did  Napoleon,  when  casting  his  look  of 
eternal  hatred  across  the  English  channel,  he  vowed 
to  wrest  victory  even  from  this  his  decisive  overthrow. 
Leaving  in  charge  of  her  father  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  he  set  forth  for  Missouri,  where  he  had  still 
retained  an  interest  in  some  mining  ])roperties — the 
sole  remnant  of  his  princely  fortune.  Here  he  toiled, 
sometimes  as  a  common  miner,  at  otliers  as  superin- 
tendent, complaining  not,  but  simply  working  with 
grim,  persistent  energy,  silent  to  all  but  his  God,  to 
whom  he  appealed  now  in  prayer,  and  now  almost  in 
reproach — so  hard  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  young 
life  should  be  crushed  by  this  fell  calamity.  Within 
a  few  months  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  whom  he 
supported  in  moderate  comfort  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  paying  also  the  expenses  of  his  children's  edu- 
cation. Meanwhile  every  dollar  that  could  be  spared 
was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Four  years  lasted  this  period  of  depressing  toil, 
when  finally  the  burden  began  to  lighten ;  pressing 
debts  were  paid  ;  gradually  tlie  clouds  were  lifted,  and 
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the  man  emerged  once  more  upon  a  broader  plain  of 
activity  with  a  brighter  sky  and  a  clearer  horizon. 
In  the  inexorable  law  of  compensation  it  is  written 
that  he  who  does  friendly  deeds  shall  himself  be 
befriended.  By  two  of  his  most  faithful  sympathiz- 
ers, who  had  cheered  and  sustained  him  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  his  destiny — one  an  eminent  divine  and  the 
other  a  prominent  physician — he  was  encouraged  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  west,  as 
a  more  suitable  field  for  his  ability  and  experience. 
Here  he  was  successful  from  the  first,  and  the  days 
of  his  tribulation  were  ended.  Soon  he  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  to  cancel  all  indebtedness — not  only 
his  lawful  debts,  but  those  which  he  considered  debts 
of  honor — and  leave  besides  a  surplus.  Though  many 
of  these  debts  were  outlawed,  and  some  were  never 
in  the  nature  of  legal  obligations,  he  paid  in  several 
instances  from  three  to  five  times  the  sum  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  original  contract.  By  this 
manly  and  generous  policy  he  has  retained  to  this 
day  the  warm  friendship  of  those  whose  interests  he 
protected  during  the  crisis;  and  among  his  firmest 
supporters  are  the  bankers  who,  after  holding  his  secu- 
rities for  years,  have  long  since  received  in  full  the 
principal  and  interest  of  their  loans. 

But  we  have  a  yet  more  striking  instance  of  his 
rare  integrity  and  sense  of  honor.  On  the  eve  of  the 
crisis  he  assigned  to  one  of  his  partners  a  large 
amount  of  property,  wherewith  to  pay  certain  debts 
in  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  was  his  associate. 
The  latter  taking  a  dishonest  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion went  into  bankruptcy,  after  first  protecting  his 
own  friends  and  leaving  those  of  the  major  entirely 
unprotected.  Even  this  indebtedness  he  repaid,  though 
virtually  meeting  it  for  the  second  time.  Truly  no 
bond  can  be  better  than  the  mere  word  of  such  a 
man. 

Of  the  further  mining  operations  of  Major  Sisson 
brief   mention   must   here  suffice,  for  to  still    more 
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important  transactions  must  be  given  the  remaining 
space  allotted  to  his  biography.  In  several  of  the  ter- 
ritories, and  especially  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  he 
has  caused  the  investment  of  more  eastern  capital  than 
any  one  living,  or  who  has  lived,  among  its  world- 
famous  mineral  lodes.  As  the  result  of  legitimate 
mining  he  has  also  gathered  a  larger  share  of  their 
riches  than  those  whose  fabulous  wealth,  acquired  in 
the  Tombstone  and  other  districts,  has  dazzled  the 
wonder-stricken  multitude.  Many  of  the  most  valu- 
able mines  in  Arizona  owe  their  productiveness  solely 
to  his  efforts.  A  score  at  least  he  has  developed  into 
paying  properties  from  the  grass  roots  to  a  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet.  Their  total  product  already 
reaches  far  into  the  millions,  one  of  them,  which  the 
major  sold  for  $720,000,  and  which  long  continued  to 
produce  largely,  being  later  valued  at  $2,000,000. 

Not  only  as  a  miner  has  Major  Sisson  contributed 
more  than  any  living  man  to  the  material  develop- 
ment of  Arizona,  but  by  his  personal  investments, 
by  his  confidence  in  her  resources,  widely  diffused 
through  his  writings  and  reports,  has  added  many 
thousands  to  her  population.  As  an  instance  may  be 
mentioned  the  mining  ti)Wn  of  Globe,  which  he  found 
almost  deserted,  its  i)opulation  reduced  to  three 
hundred,  and  its  merchants  packing  their  goods  for 
removal  to  more  promising  markets.  Within  three 
days  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  here  was  a  rich 
mineral  region,  and  urged  the  people  to  remain  at  least 
until  he  had  time  for  further  investigation.  To  this 
they  consented,  and  as  tlie  result  the  town  contained, 
within  a  year  thereafter,  nearly  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, with  mills  and  furnaces  in  operation,  and  a  bullion 
output  of  more  than  $100,000  a  month.  In  other 
camps,  as  Clifton  and  Leadville,  and  in  other  territo- 
ries he  was  equally  successful,  infusing  new  life  into 
many  a  half-abandoned  settlement,  and  disclosing 
wealth  where  none  had  been  suspected. 
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And  now  in  the  year  1880,  all  his  obligations 
redeemed,  with  a  brilliant  and  stainless  record,  and  a 
reputation  beyond  reproach,  George  Hamilton  Sisson 
is  again  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune.  Still  a 
young  man,  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  has  already 
accomplished  that  which  only  genius  attended  by 
application  can  accomplish.  But  here  he  is  not  content 
to  rest.  Even  now  we  find  him  looking  around  for 
new  and  wider  spheres  of  operation,  with  tlie  confi- 
dence born  of  his  hard- won  success,  and  the  courage 
to  undertake  anything  within  the  possibilities  of 
human  achievement.  About  this  time  his  attention  is 
turned  toward  the  south,  as  a  country  whose  unde- 
veloped resources  and  liberal  colonization  Jaws  ofl'er 
unusual  inducements  to  enterprise  and  capital. 

It  was  in  1881  that  his  first  visit  was  made  to 
Mexico,  his  object  being  the  examination  of  a  large 
sulphur  deposit,  of  tlie  value  of  which  he  was  quickly 
assured.  During  this  trip  he  gathered  a  large  fund 
of  information  as  to  the  sister  republic,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  its  resources 
and  possibilities,  with  a  view  to  future  operations. 
This  knowledge  he  readily  acquired,  less  from  books 
than  from  personal  investigation,  for  of  all  living  men 
tliere  are  none  more  apt  and  active  in  this  direction. 
Says  one  who  well  understands  his  character:  "  If  he 
wished  to  gather  information  in  regard  to  a  matter  he 
would  go  into  the  proper  neighborhood,  and  by  hold- 
ing a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  one  and  another 
would  find  out  in  half  a  day  and  from  the  most  relia- 
ble sources  more  tlian  anyone  else  would  be  likely  to 
ascertain  in  a  week.  And  yet  no  one  would  know 
the  object  of  his  visit  unless  he  chose  to  tell  them." 

After  several  expeditions  into  Mexico  the  major's 
first  impressions  were  confirmed,  and  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  our  neighboring  republic  offered  even 
better  advantages  than  the  most  favored  sections  of 
our  own.  Gradually  his  interests  were  transferred 
over  the  dividing  line,  where  the  bulk  of  his  ample 
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fortune  remained  invested.  His  first  acquisitions 
were  a  number  of  <^old  and  silver  mines  in  the  state 
of  Sonora,  followed  by  the  purchase  of  copper  mines, 
of  which  he  retained  permanent  ownership.  He  then 
secured  a  series  of  concessions  from  the  general 
government,  embodying  all  the  guano  deposits  on  the 
islands  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Thereupon  ha 
organized  in  San  Francisco,  in  1884,  the  Mexican 
Phosphate  and  Suli)hur  company,  and  began  ship- 
ping guano  to  that  port  and  also  to  Hamburg.  By 
1889  these  shipments  amounted  to  50,000  tons,  with 
an  aggregate  value  of  $1,500,000. 

Major  Sisson  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  what 
might  bo  deemed  thus  far  tjie  crowning  enterprise  of 
his  career,  and  one  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as 
none  but  a  man  of  his  constructive  genius,  his  rare 
powers  of  combination,  his  sound,  practical  judgment, 
and  his  remarkable  facility  for  controlling  men  and 
affairs,  could  have  ventured  to  undertake,  much  less 
have  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  further  remarked  that  in  none  of  his  mam- 
moth undertakings  was  anything  left  to  chance  or  to 
the  hazard  of  speculation,  all  his  plans  being  carefully 
matured  and  formulated  before  taking  palpable  shape. 
"Although  a  bold  and  fearless  operator,"  remarks 
an  intimate  friend,  "  he  is  in  no  sense  an  enthusiast, 
but  a  cool,  deliberate,  and  most  unerring  calculator, 
and  submits  all  his  operations  to  the  most  rigid  tests 
of  facts  and  figures,  both  as  to  immediate  and  .emote, 
to  apparent  and  possible,  results.  He  is,  therefore, 
never  the  victim  of  new  revelations,  unpleasant  sur- 
prises, except  as  the  result  of  ci  ft  or  treachery. 
These  elements  are  so  foreign  to  h«  own  open,  can- 
did nature  that  he  is  unprepared  for      em  in  others. 

"  When  in  doubt  as  to  which  one  oi  *iwo  methods 
that  presents  themselves  it  would  be  w.  'er  to  adopt, 
his  invariable  rule  is  to  reject  both  of  tiicm.  He  is 
therefore  a  safe  leader,  who  never  treads  on  uncer- 
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tain  ground.  Few  men  can  grasp  a  situation  as 
readily  as  he  can;  few  men  have  his  sublime  courage 
and  daring  ;  few  men  have  the  same  power  to  inspiit.' 
others.  He  is  a  horu  leader  of  men,  and  the  world 
will  be  the  wiser  and  bettor  for  his  having  livod  in  it. 
The  'silent  might'  of  the  gigantic  enteri)rises  he  has 
inspired,  and  is  continuing  to  inspire,  gives  to  states 
and  governments  a  strength  and  grandeur  surpass- 
ing that  of  standing  armies  or  brilliant  statesman- 
ship." 

Within  recent  years  the  govei  nment  of  Mexico, 
with  a  view  to  increase  her  population,  has  granted 
subsidies  to  individuals  and  companies  for  purposes  of 
colonization,  most  of  them  in  tlie  form  of  large  land 
grants,  with  r-xemptions  from  taxation,  such  as  may 
attract  a  desirable  class  of  settlers.  Especially  does 
the  colonization  act  of  1883  invite  innnisjrants  from 
friendly  nations  to  settle  in  a  new  country  rich  in 
everything  that  can  contribute  to  their  comfort  antl 
happiness.  This  measure  provides  for  a  most  liberal 
distribution  of  public  lands,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
it,  numerous  colonies  have  been  estal)lished  in  the 
several  states.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
the  right  of  (itizenship  is  bestowed  on  all  foreigners 
owning  real  estate  or  having  children  born  within  the 
republic,  and  that  even  without  the  renunciation  of 
their  former  nationality.  They  are  allowed,  more- 
over, for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  the  privilege  of 
importing,  free  of  duty,  all  such  household  and  per- 
sonal eflects,  farming  implcnjents,  seeds,  live-stock, 
and  tools  or  instruments  for  trade  or  profession,  as 
may  be  required,  with  all  building  materials  and 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Partly  by  purchase,  and  partly  by  contract  with 
the  Mexican  government,  the  major  gradually  ac- 
quired large  areas  of  land,  his  concessions  giving  him 
the  right  to  secure  in  fee-simple  no  less  than  54,000,- 
000  acres  in  certain  of  the  states  and  territories, 
wherever   he   might   select   them   from   the   public 
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dornain.  For  the  various  enterprises  connected  with 
these  vast  estates,  as  the  founding  of  settlements,  the 
laying  out  of  farms,  irrigation  works,  and  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  bridges,  he  furnished  all  the  capital 
and  owned  four  fifths  of  the  stock,  the  remaining  fifth 
being  given  to  certain  friends  whose  services  he  wished 
to  secure  for  definite  purposes.  For  two  years  these 
improvements  were  carried  on  under  his  own  super- 
vision, and  mainly  with  his  own  resources;  then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
should  not  depend  on  the  life  of  a  single  individual, 
but  should  have  a  corporate  existence,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  death  his  plans  would  still  be  brought  to 
their  consummation. 

Hence,  in  March  1885,  he  secured  by  special 
charter,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
the  organization  of  the  International  Company  of 
Mexico,  with  its  headquarters  at  Hartford,  its  treas- 
ury at  New  York,  and  later,  with  offices  in  London, 
Hamburg,  San  Francisco,  Mexico,  and  other  leading 
cities  in  the  Mexican  republic.  To  this  he  deeded, 
or  caused  to  be  deeded  bv  his  associates,  all  their 
interests  in  Mexico.  With  a  view  to  incorporating 
on  a  permanent  basis,  he  gave  to  each  individual  of 
the  new  association,  without  any  personal  considera- 
tion, certain  shares  of  the  company's  stock.  Though 
all  the  officers  were  men  of  ability,  some  being  pos- 
sessed of  ample  means,  they  knew  so  little  of  the  real 
scope  of  the  enterprise  that  the  entire  direction  of  af- 
fairs was  left  witli  Major  Sisson ;  nor  was  it  an  easy 
task  to  bring  home  to  his  associates  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  majjfnitude  of  the  undertakitiu', 

Tlie  capital  stock,  which  was  originally  $1,000,000, 
was  increased  to  $20,000,000,  and  in  addition  to  the 
parent  company,  six  others  were  incorporated  as 
auxiliaries,  each  with  a  capital  of  from  $1,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  They  were  the  guano  (jompony,  two 
railroad  companies,  a  fibre  company,  a  warehouse  and 
pier  compa^iy,   each  being  made  the  agent  tor  the 
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development  of  the  various  enterprises  that  fell  to  its 
lot.  The  sole  consideration  was  a  general  agreement 
that  such  funds  as  were  required  should  be  raised  by 
the  several  corporations.  Thus  matters  progressed 
smoothly  and  rapidly  for  the  space  of  two  years  or 
more,  during  which  time  a  vast  area  of  territory  was 
acquired,  partly  in  Lower  California,  and  partly  in  the 
states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 

In  Sonora  the  concessions  included  all  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  seven  of  the  nine  districts,  in  Sinaloa 
about  one  fourth,  and  in  Chiapas  five  sixths  of  the 
entire  public  domain.  They  conveyed,  moreover, 
the  right  to  build  a  railroad  from  San  Diego,  or  any 
adjacent  point,  to  Ensenada,  with  another  line  thence 
to  Fort  Yuma,  and  with  a  branch  running  to  the 
head  of  navigable  water  in  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  eastward  to  Chihuahua.  For  all  these  lines  a 
subsidy  was  granted  of  $12,000  per  mile,  with  the 
same  subsidy  for  a  road  to  be  built  from  San  Benito 
across  the  head-waters  of  the  Grigaelba  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  180  miles,  but  forming  a  link  in  a 
transcontinental  thoroughfare  1,250  miles  shorter 
thai  any  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
Another  concession, was  for  running  a  steamship  line 
from  San  Diego  or  any  other  United  States  port 
down  the  Mexican-Pacific  coast,  calliny:  at  twentv 
Mexican  ports,  and  with  its  terminus  at  San  Josd  in 
Guatemala.  This  als©  carried  with  it  a  subsidy  of 
$8,000  for  every  round  trip,  together  with  $50  for 
every  foreign  emigrant  over  seven  years  of  age,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  nuinber.  In  the  guano  trade 
the  concessions  were  extended  to  all  the  guano  on 
the  Pacific  shore  of  Mexico  and  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Finally,  in  Sonora  the  sole  right  was  given 
of  using  for  a  term  of  fifty-five  years  the  waters  of 
its  principal  river  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

In  Lower  Calfornia  the  company's  lands  were  in 
the  northetn  }»ortion  of  the  peninsula,  comnienciiig 
near  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  a  few  miles 
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south  of  the  boundary  line,  and  thence  extending 
southward  for  nearly  300  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  100  miles,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
climate  of  this  region  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  about  76°  in  summer 
and  55°  in  winter,  the  temperature  at  Ensenada  nevei 
rising  as  high  as  100°  or  sinking  below  40°  of  Faren- 
heit.  In  many  portions  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the 
production  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  in  every  month 
of  the  year  garden  vegetables  can  be  planted  and 
gathered.  Much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  stock- 
raising,  among  the  native  grasses  being  wild  oats, 
wild  clover,  and  bunch-grass,  with  a  variety  of  shrubs 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  Of  pine  and  live-oak 
there  are  many  tliousands  of  acres,  one  belt  of  pine 
timber  being  150  miles  in  length  and  several  miles  in 
width.  Though  as  yet  the  mineral  wealth  of  Lower 
California  remains  almost  intact,  it  is  known  to  con- 
tain vast  ledges  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz, 
while  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  antiu.ony,  zinc, 
nickel,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals  are  found  in  ex- 
tensive deposits.  All  these  sources  of  wealth  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the   Mexican  International  com- 

To  the  first  colonies  established  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, one  at  Ensenada  and  the  otlicr  at  San  Quentin, 
were  given,  in  honor  of  two  famous  Mexican  states- 
men, the  names  of  Ciirlos  Paclu^co  and  Romero 
Rubio.  To  these  gentlemen  Major  Sisson  acknowl- 
edges his  obligations  for  the  aid  extended  in  securing 
his  concessions,  no  less  than  to  presid(3nts  Diaz  and 
(lonzalez  for  their  strict  regard  for  the  conditions  of 
their  several  franchises,  and  for  their  warm  interest 
in  the  company's  welfare. 

Oj)crations  were  begun  at  Ensenada  by  making  a 
general  survey,  occupying  over  two  years,  and  at  a 
cost  of  some  $300,000.  In  Lower  California,  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  and  Chiapas,  in  the  guano-fields,  in  the  rail- 
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way  and  land  surveys,  and  in  the  steamship  service, 
there  were  directly  employed  about  1,000  men,  and 
indirect  employment  was  afforded  to  about  1,500  in 
addition.  In  the  survey,  with  fifteen  parties  in  the 
field,  everything  of  interest  was  noted,  every  spring 
and  running  stream,  the  growth  of  timber,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Then  came  a  topographical 
survey,  and  that  completed,  a  map  was  issued,  together 
with  a  pamphlet  describing  minutely  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  land,  so  that  the  intending  settler, 
whether  farmer,  fruit-grower,  stock-raiser,  or  what- 
ever his  vocation,  could  at  once  select  what  seemed 
the  most  suitable  location. 

During  the  years  in  which  Sisson  held  the  con- 
trol of  affairs,  more  than  -1:,000  colonists  were  set- 
tled on  the  company's  lands,  securing  thence  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  while  in  Europe  7,000  fami- 
lies had  promised  to  join  them  as  soon  as  home- 
steads could  be  prepared.  Railway  and  other  surveys 
were  carried  on,  more  than  thirty  engineer  corps 
being  kept  in  the  field,  in  the  several  states  named, 
and  almost  completing  the  survey  of  the  entire 
domain.  Several  hundred  workmen  were  constantly 
employed  in  erecting  dwellings  to  the  number  of  600, 
with  hotels,  churches,  school-houses,  warehouses,  and 
piers,  in  the  laying  out  of  200  miles  of  streets  and 
roadways,  and  in  the  planting  of  many  thousands 
of  shade-trees.  Faruis  were  cultivated  by  way  of 
experiment;  water  supplied  for  irrigation  and  domes- 
tic use;  a  fleet  of  steamers  was  built  or  purchased, 
for  which  wharfage  facilities  were  completed;  two 
newspapers  were  published,  the  one  in  Spanish  and 
tlie  other  in  English;  and  in  a  word  nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  prepare  the  way  for  successful  and 
permanent  colonization.  All  this  Major  Sisson  accom- 
plished by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  apart  from  such 
assistance  as  was  rendered  by  his  subordinates.  He 
was  himself  constantly  in  the  field  concentrating  hi?, 
entire  energies  on  the  work,  on  the  development  and 
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realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  concessions  in  the 
hope  of  retaining  in  his  favor  the  public  sentiment 
of  Mexico,  not  only  of  her  government,  but  of  her 
citizens.  Had  Sisson  remained  in  charge,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  foreshadow  the  future  of  this  great 
and  beneficent  enterprise,  not  only  to  the  promoters, 
but  to  the  multitudes  for  whom  homes  were  being 
prepared  amid  such  favorable  conditions.  But  this 
was  not  to  be. 

To  carry  out  the  plans  of  the,  several  corporations, 
all  of  which  had  been  formulated  by  Mr  Sisson,  and 
were  complete  in  every  detail,  covering  a  number  of 
years  in  advance,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  large 
sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  amounts  advanced 
from  his  own  resources.  At  the  beginning,  the 
various  enterprises  had  a  little  more  than  a  specula- 
tive value.  Their  lands,  for  instance,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  survey  and  segregation  from  the 
public  domain,  were  vainly  offered  both  in  American 
and  European  markets  at  from  ten  to  forty- five  cents 
an  acre.  Within  two  years,  when  success  seemed 
assured  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the 
manager,  and  when  the  improvements  already  de- 
scribed had  given  to  his  project  the  stamp  of  perma- 
nence, the  same  lands  were  in  demand  at  from  two  to 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  the  sales  in  the  third 
year  aggregating  .ii^7,000,000.  Meanwhile  Sisson 
had  j)laced  in  the  hands  of  his  associates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  th»^  necessary  funds,  all  the  company's 
securities,  now  of  great  value,  but  a  value  created 
only  by  drawing  heavily  on  his  own  resources. 

During  a  visit  to  the  home  office  in  New  York  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  his  colleagues,  in 
negotiating  their  loans,  had  not  only  pledged  these 
securities,  but  had  permitted  the  control  to  pass  en- 
tirely out  of  their  hands,  and  to  become  vested  in  the 
purchasers  of  their  bonds.  Not  even  yet,  as  it 
seemed,  could  they  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  vast  intrinsic  value  of  the  prop- 
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erty.  With  a  carelessness  and  negligence  verging 
almost  on  the  criminal  they  had  transferred  the 
management  of  those  colossal  enterprises  to  men  who 
knew  not  even  the  elementary  principles  of  their  or- 
ganization, who  understood  none  of  the  questions 
which  entered  into  their  development,  and  who  could 
neither  realize  the  difficulties  that  had  been  over- 
come nor  those  which  were  yet  to  be  encountered. 
Under  these  circumstances  Major  Sisson  adopted  the 
only  course  that  was  open  to  a  man  of  his  character 
and  discernment.  He  resolved  to  sever  his  connec- 
nection  with  the  company,  and  at  once  sent  in  a 
formal  resignation.  A  few  months  later  he  disposed 
of  his  entire  interest  to  an  English  syndicate,  into 
whose  hands  the  control  had  already  been  permitted 
to  pass. 

With  the  further  history  of  the  !}.Iexican  Inter- 
national company  we  are  not  concerned.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  results  foreshadowed  by  its  earlier  career 
fell  very  far  short  of  accomplishment.  While  the 
new  managers  may  have  met  with  a  certain  form  of 
success,  at  least  in  a  measurable  degree,  they  at- 
tempted to  do  with  mailed  hand  and  iron  heel  what 
Sisson  had  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  and 
by  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  others,  thus  retaining  the  good-will  and  support  of 
the  Mexican  government  no  less  than  of  his  own. 
Day  and  night  are  not  more  clearly  marked  than  was 
the  difference  in  the  progress  and  development  of 
this  far-reaching  enterprise  before  and  after  its  found- 
er's withdrawal  from  the  control.  Its  true  propor- 
tions the  new  managers  could  not  appreciate;  they 
could  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  frittered  away  the 
best  results  of  an  undertaking  inferior  in  scope  and 
magnitude  to  none  that  the  century  has  evolved. 
Nor  did  they  seem  to  possess  any  trace  of  the  finan- 
cial ability  essential  to  a  line  of  operations  in  which 
the  skilful  handling  of  resources  and  capital  was 
above  all  things  needed  to  insure  success. 
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Since  resigning  the  management  of  the  Interna- 
tional company  Major  Sisson  has  engaged  in  other 
enterprises  second  only  to  this  in  promise,  and  far 
surpassing  it  in  importance.  First  of  all  he  incorpo- 
rated the  Northwestern  Colonization  and  Improve- 
ment company  of  Chihuahua,  to  which  he  deeded 
several  millions  of  acres,  which  at  once  began  to  be 
improved  and  colonized.  He  then  organized  the 
Honora,  Sinaloa,  and  Chihuahua  railway  company, 
whose  operations  included  the  execution  of  the 
several  projects  mentioned  in  the  concessions.  From 
Doming,  in  New  Mexico,  a  road  was  built  southward 
through  the  series  of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  that 
flank  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  thence, 
after  crossing  the  range  near  Batopilas,  reaching  the 
Pacific  at  the  harbor  at  Topolobampo,  and  from  that 
j)oint  running  northerly  to  Guaymas,  from  which  it 
connects  with  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Sonora. 
He  also  recci  ed  a  franchise  for  the  Chihuahua  and 
Sierra  Madre  railway  company,  under  which  he 
l)pgan  building  a  line  from  Guerrero,  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  and  Chihuahua  railway  in  its  southern  course, 
eastward  from  Guerrero  to  the  city  of  Cliihuahua, 
and  thence  onward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  other  roads  to  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Still  another 
line  is  the  Doming,  Sierra  Madre,  and  Pacific  rail- 
way, running  southward  from  the  town  of  Doming  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  later  bo  pushed  across  the  range  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  striking  the  northern  edge  of  the 
anthracite  coal  bolt  in  Sonora,  with  a  view  to  the 
distribution  of  coal  in  southern  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  All  these  lines  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
iv>rward,  southward  from  Doming  to  Guaymas,  and 
y  fitward  from  Chihuahua,  grading  and  tracking  pro- 
coedinir  from  three  points  toward  a  common  centre. 
Of  all  these  companies  Major  Sisson  is  president,  and 
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owns  the  majority  of  the  stock,  controlling  also  the 
disposition  of  their  lands  and  their  general  manage- 
ment. 

Under  the  several  franchises  whereby  the  Mexi- 
can government  guarantees  a  subsidy  of  $14,000  per 
mile,  Sisson  and  his  colleagues  will  construct  not 
less  than  2,000  miles  of  railroad  within  the  terri- 
torv  'f  the  Mexican  republic.  Protected  as  the 
line  i ;  by  the  natural  conditions  inherent  in  the 
inipasst'i  'liiy  of  the  mountain  range,  save  through 
the  passes  held  by  the  road,  they  are  free  from 
all  dangers  of  rivalry,  and  will  secure  to  themselves 
for  carrying  purposes  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  together  with  300  miles  of  unbroken 
timber  lands,  and  the  agrioaltural  products  of  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  Mexico,  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Yaqui  and  Mayo,  and  the  Fuerte  and  Conchos 
rivers.  In  its  veins  of  gold  and  silver  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Sierra  Madre  range  is  the  ricliost  section  of 
the  republic;  and  though  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
viceroys,  depending  for  supplies  on  mule  teams,  it 
already  produces  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
bullion  output  of  Mexico.  Yet  such  is  its  isolated 
position  that  out  of  more  than  2,000  mines,  registered 
and  known  to  possess  value,  less  than  fifty  are  in 
active  operation,  tlieir  owners  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  railroad,  with  its  cheaper  and  more  rapid  trans- 
portation. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Mr  Sisson  set  forth  from  Chicaixo,  broken  in  fortune 
and  almost  broken  in  spirit,  he  has  caused  the  invest- 
ment in  the  Pacific  states  and  territories,  or  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  in  mines,  lands,  and  railroads,  of 
more  than  $60,000,000,  and  througli  his  efforts  no  less 
than  25,000  persons  have  been  added  to  the  population 
of  the  western  portions  of  the  two  republics.  In  so 
doing  he  has,  of  course,  accumulated  for  himself  a 
magnificent  fortune,  but  one  that  does  not  compare 
with  those  of  many  other  railroad  magnates.     Says 
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one  familiar  with  his  affairs,  "While  attending  care- 
fully to  his  own  interests,  he  has  never  forj^otten  or 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  others,  and  derives  as  much 
genuine  pleasure  from  sharing  the  rewards  of  success 
with  his  friends  and  associates  as  from  his  own  ad- 
vancement. Many  are  those  who  owe  their  mate- 
rial prosperity  to  the  generous  and  spontaneous  aid 
he  has  extended  to  them,  in  a  spirit  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  day  are  unable 
to  comprehend,  and  which,  from  their  standpoint, 
they  would  characterize  as  weak  and  sentimental. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  lajrhest  forri  of 
wisdom  and  business  ability  is  shown  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  nobler  feelings, 
and  rcijardless  of  the  riojlits  and  iiitevests  of  others, 
then  the  major  falls  short  of  the  highest  standard. 
While  building  up  his  fortunes  in  connection  with 
others  ho  has  invariably  permitted  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated  to  participate  equally  with  himself 
in  the  results  achieved,  when,  by  the  usages  of  busi- 
ness, the  lion's  share  belonged  to  himself.  Those  who 
have  been  the  recipients  of  these  benefits  too  often 
imacjine  that  thev  have  been  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes,  and  to  their  own  efforts  and  sagacity 
attribute  their  success.  They  are  slow  to  perceive 
and  acknowledge  what  others  plainly  see — that  his 
was  the  mind  that  planned,  his  the  energy  which 
executed,  the  bold  enterprises  in  which  they  merely 
aided  in  obedience  to  the  major's  directions. 

"When  once  success  has  been  achieved,  as  a  rule 
the  world  does  not  stop  to  inquire  by  whose  agency 
it  has  been  reached.  But  honor  should  be  given  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  and  in  the  career  of  Major  Sisson 
the  predominant  feature  has  been  his  generous  and 
open-handed  treatment  of  his  business  associates. 
Many  are  the  instances  of  ingratitude  and  Idck  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  ho  has 
showered  benefits.  Often  such  littleness  and  selfish- 
ness were  displayed  as  would  rouse  the  ire  of  a  saint, 
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and  fill  all  honest  men  with  contempt  and  disgust. 
And  yet,  though  keenly  sensitive  to  such  ingratitude, 
he  always  tried  to  find  some  palliation  or  excuse,  and 
only  when  this  became  impossible,  did  he  give  way 
to  the  fierce  anger  of  which,  when  finally  aroused,  his 
nature  is  capable.  On  such  occasions  those  who  have 
thought  that,  because  the  glove  was  of  velvet  the 
blow  would  be  soft,  have  found  to  their  cost  that  the 
hand  beneath  it  was  of  iron." 

By  the  lecturer  and  writer  whose  words  have 
already  been  quoted,  his  appearance  and  character 
are  thus  delineated:  "The  personal  presence  of  the 
major  commands  instant  attention.  Tall  and  slender, 
almost  to  attenuation,  a  subdued,  half-sorrowful,  half- 
regretful  expression  on  his  pale,  scholarly  features 
when  in  absolute  repose,  suggests  a  suspicion  of 
suffering  and  physical  infirmity.  But  the  illusion — 
for  illusion  it  is — is  immediately  dispelled  when  once 
he  is  aroused  to  action.  Then  is  revealed  the  gleam 
of  the  hidden  fire  in  the  brilliant  lustre  of  his  dark 
eyes,  which,  especially  when  animated,  remind  one  of 
liquid  gold.  He  has  in  reality  a  constitution  of  iron, 
with  powers  of  endurance,  mental  and  bodily,  that 
are  rarely  equalled. 

"  He  carries  no  *  concealed  weapons,'  as  it  were ; 
but  all  his  methods  are  open  as  the  day,  and  whether 
it  is  a  social,  political,  or  business  topic  that  is  being 
discussed,  inspires  faith  in  his  sincerity,  his  moral 
honesty,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
His  friends  render  him  involuntary  homage,  believe 
in  him,  follow  him,  and  try  to  imitate  him.  His 
severe  business  liabits  and  active,  eventful  career,  his 
years  of  contact  with  the  rough  elements  of  frontier 
life,  have  not  destroyed  the  tender,  delicate  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  nor  marred  the  innate  re- 
finement of  his  nature.  He  is  still  the  artist,  scholar, 
and  polished  gentleman.  He  is  rarely  blessed  in  the 
possession  of  a  loving  and  lovable  family.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.     The  major  himself  is  a  most 
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aifectionate  and  considerate  husband;  he  is  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  and  his  children,  who  inherit 
much  of  their  father's  genius,  love  and  honor  him. 
He  is  a  true  and  faithful  triend,  and  any  confidence 
reposed  in  him  is  held  as  a  sacrod  trust.  One  of  the 
most  famous  prelates  of  modern  times,  in  writing  of 
the  major,  paid  him  this  well-deserved  compliment: 
*  I  would  freely  trust  him,  as  my  executor,  with  the 
care  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  the  management 
of  my  estate.'" 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  even  to  know  that  such  a 
man  exists  in  this  self-seeking  age,  when  the  idols  of 
the  market-place  are  held  in  greater  reverence  than 
ever  was  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  And  in  tracing 
the  story  of  his  life,  from  the  days  of  his  earlier 
struggles  to  the  time  when  his  genius  had  won  for 
him  a  foremost  rank  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  we  know  not  how  to  conmiend  in  fitting  terms 
a  career  so  full  of  usefulness  and  beneficence.  In 
early  boyhood  we  find  him  at  work  amid  the  wilds 
of  southern  Michigan,  where,  in  a  narrow  clearing,  on 
the  verge  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  with  the  timber 
hewn  from  its  trees,  was  reared  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood— one  richer  to  him  in  associations  than  the 
oldest  castle  or  cathedral  in  tlie  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. At  collejje  his  training-  was  such  as  fitted 
him  to  be  trusted  with  riches  no  less  than  to  endure 
with  patience  the  scourgings  of  adversity.  Here 
were  developed  the  true  qualities  of  the  man;  not 
merely  the  conventional  member  of  society  and  or- 
ganizer of  business  enterprises,  but  the  man  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  and  intellectual  resource,  the  man  of 
public  spirit  and  liberal  views,  "  with  tlie  good  taste 
which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
science which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul." 

But  that  which  calls  forth  our  strongest  admiration 
is  the  heroism  which  he  displayed  after  suffering  his 
great  reverse  of  fortune;  nor  do  our  annals  afford 
an  episode  more  touching  than  that  of  this  brave 
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man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  One  of 
those  whom  adversity  only  stimulates  to  nobler  ef- 
fort, his  greatest  victories  were  won  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  had  suffered  defeat;  and  thus  were 
fulfilled  the  vows  he  had  uttered  in  the  days  of  his 
sorest  trial.  And  yet  they  were  by  no  means  easy 
or  certain  victories;  but  gained  only  by  long  and 
earnest  striving,  at  times,  as  it  seemed,  almost  hope- 
lessly, against  the  unkindliness  of  fortune  and  the 
unkindliness  of  man.  Gradually  success  became  to 
him  habitual,  and  whatever  mischances  befell  him  in 
later  years  served  but  to  prompt  him  to  new  and  yet 
greater  achievements. 

For  the  good  work  Uiat  he  has  done,  the  world 
owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  greater  than  can 
ever  be  repaid.  Through  his  agency  nearly  100,000 
persons  have  been  provided  with  comfortable  homes, 
and  nearly  $100,000,000  of  capital  has  found  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment.  Hundreds  have  been 
enriched  by  his  efforts,  and  to  thousands  have  been 
granted  all  the  conditions  of  prosperity.  In  all  the 
vast  enterprises  whereby  these  results  have  been 
accomplished  he  has  been  the  guiding  spirit,  his 
leadership  unquestioned,  and  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  minutest  details  a  marvel  to  his  associates. 
Here  indeed  is  true  greatness,  the  greatness  of  an 
unconscious,  but  none  the  less  potent,  genius,  whose 
splendor  is  hidden  only  from  himself.  Here  is  a 
potency  of  far  finer  tissue  than  that  wielded  by  war- 
rior or  statesman,  than  that  which  shapes  the  destiny 
of  empires  or  fashions  the  fate  of  kings.  For  all  hu- 
manity is  ennobled  by  the  living  in  this  world  of  such 
a  man. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RAILWAYS-THE  CENTRAL   PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

OvERailADOWINO     iNFLCENCEa— iNCiriESCY     AND    EaRLY     STRnGGrBS— SaN 

Francisco  Convention — Sacramento  versus  San  Francisco— Con- 
gressional Action  and  Influence— Theodore  D.  Judah — Subsidies 
and  Subscriptions— Construction  Company — Difficulties— Local 
Legislation— Adverse  Criticism — Building  Methods — A  Race  for 
Supremacy— Driving  the  Last  Spike— New  Lessons  in  Industrial 
Politics. 

Although  the  railroads  heretofore  spoken  of  were 
of  earlier  origin  than  the  Central  Pacific,  the  impor- 
tance attained  by  the  latter  through  its  connection 
with  the  transcontinental  project  and  government 
patronage,  soon  caused  it  to  overshadow  all  the  oth- 
ers. Yet  its  beginnings  were  small,  and  its  early 
struggles  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the  com- 
panies already  named. 

During  the  period  when  the  Sacramento  valley,  the 
California  Central,  California  Northern,  and  Sacra- 
mento Placer  and  Nevada  railroads  were  making 
surveys  and  locating  themselves  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra,  one  engineer,  Theodore  D.  Judah,  a 
graduate  of  the  Rensselaer  poly  tech  ;iic3  institute  of 
Troy,  New  York,  was  letting  his  thouf^iits  run  very 
persistently  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  railroad  sur- 
veys, in  which  he  naturally  felt  a  strong  interest, 
both  as  an  engineer  and  a  citizen  of  California.  Judah 
had  visited  Washington  in  1856,  and  had  conferred 
with  Congressman  J.  W.  Denver  on  the  form  of  a 
Pacific  railroad  bill,  and  Denver  introduced  one  pro- 
posing a  grant  of  thirty  sections  of  land  per  mile 
which  he  estimated  would  build  the  road ;  but  the 
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bill  failed  to  pass  either  house.  Judah  lived  at  Sac- 
ramento, the  capital  of  the  state,  was  acquainted  with 
officials,  legislators,  and  such  business  men,  chiefly 
merchants  interested  in  transportation,  as  had  their 
holdinij  here  ;  and  when  he  had  been  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  tor  this  or  that  railway,  or  perchance  a  wagon 
road  to  the  mines  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, was  accustomed  to  call  on  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances and  give  expression  to  his  belief  that  the 
engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  railroad  over 
or  through  the  groat  range  were  not  insurmountable. 
At  his  own  expense  he  made  several  barometrical 
surveys  which  confirmed  his  belief,  and  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  in  1858  to  call  a  rail- 
road convention  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  on  the  20th 
of  September  1859,  delegates  to  which  were  solicited 
from  the  adjoining  territories,  as  well  as  from  every 
county  in  California. 

This  convention  was  held  in  Assembly  hall  on  the 
corner  of  Post  and  Kearny  streets.  Its  president 
was  John  Bid  well,  of  California ;  vice-presidents, 
Edward  Lander,  of  Washington  territory  ;  Alexander 
P.  Ankeny,  of  Oregon;  E.  S.  Holden  and  George 
W.  Crane,  of  California.  Its  secretaries  were  W. 
Rabe,  O.  H.  Thomas,  and  Henry  S.  Wells. 

The  delegates  were  as  follows  :  I.  A.  Amerman, 
Alameda;  S.  B.  Axtello,  James  T.  Farley,  A.  C. 
Hinkson,  Amador;  John  Bidwell,  W.  S.  Watson, 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  M.  H.  Farley,  and  J.  W.  BufTum, 
Butte;  Hiram  Wills,  Contra  Costa;  J.  K.  Douk,  W. 
W.  Porter,  H.  Austin,  R.  W.  Russell,  Calaveras ;  A. 
J.  Burnham  (by  W.  H.  Dairy mple),  Del  Norte ;  W. 
S.  Sherwood,  Siskiyou  and  Klamath  ;  J.  McCullum, 
J.  S.  Titus,  O.  Harvey,  J.  B.  Wade,  F.  A.  Bishop, 
Thomas  Robertson,  A.  D.  Ellis,  A.  J.  Bailey,  John 
Conness,  C.  P.  Jackson,  F.  A.  Bee,  Benjamin  R. 
Nickerson,  J.  C.  Cobb,  4th  senatorial  district;  R. 
Matheson,  11th  senatorial  district;  E.  Janson,  James 
Michael,  Humboldt;  W.  H.   Dairy  mple,   Klamath. 
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George  W.  Crane,  senatorial  delegate,  D.  R.  Ashley, 
Monterey;  V.  B.  Daub,  Marin;  S.  S.  Beckwith, 
Mendocino ;  J.  W.  Osborn,  Napa ;  E.  II.  Vandecar, 
\:,  A.  Hansel,  M.  Kimball,  E.  M.  Hall,  J.  E.  Hale, 
C.  H.  Mitchell,  Placer ;  J.  A.  Taylor,  S.  Ford  (to 
cast  4  votes),  Plumas ;  J.  B.  Crockett,  James  A. 
McDougall,  Nathaniel  Holland,  W.  B.  Farwell, 
Henry  M.  Hale,  William  J.  Lewis,  Eugene  Crowell, 
Henry  S.  Fitch,  Daniel  Gibb,  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Louis 
R  Lull,  E.  A.  Rockwell,  San  Francisco ;  D.  O. 
Mills,  E.  T.  Gillespie,  J.  Gillig,  T.  D.  Judah,  E. 
McCarthy,  L.  A.  Booth  ;  alternates,  Ferris  Forman, 
W.  T.  Manlove,  R.  H.  McDonald,  J.  Powell,  J. 
Johnson,  A.  P.  Ceitlin,  Sacramento  ;  S.  M.  Meyer, 
San  Mateo ;  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  San  Bernardino ; 
William  Blackburn,  Santa  Cruz;  E.  S.  Holden,  R. 
P.  Hammond,  William  Garrao,  Carothers,  A.  L. 
Booker,  San  Joaquin  ;  Lawrence  Archer,  Sherman 
Day,  Santa  Clara ;  G.  K.  Godfrey,  Shasta ;  J.  C, 
McKibbin,  Sierra ;  J.  B.  Frisbie,  Solano ;  J.  S. 
Ormsby,  Sonoma ;  Z.  Montgomery,  Sutter ;  J.  J. 
Ames,  San  Diego ;  Timothy  Dame,  Levi  Hite,  F.  F. 
Low,  W.  Y.  Barbour,  John  H.  Atchison  (senatorial 
delegate),  G.  M.  Hanson,  Yuba ;  Joseph  Levison, 
Tehama. ;  Henry  Gerke  (senatorial  delegate  for  13th 
district). 

Washington  territory  sent  F.  S.  Balch,  Lafayette 
Balch,  A.  B.  Gove,  George  W.  Prescott,  L.  C.  Gray, 
Daniel  Howard,  S.  L.  Mastic,  and  Edward  Lander. 

Oregon  sent  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  A.  P.  Ankeny,  J. 
B.  Knapp,  J.  Ramsdall,  L.  M.  Starr,  Chester  N. 
Terry,  F.  Camp,  J.  M.  Blossom,  Seth  Luelling,  W. 
H.  Rector,  J.  B.  Walling,  George  Walling,  J.  L. 
Meek,  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  Thomas  Sevier,  George 
Flavel,  Ralph  Geer,  B.  M.  Hirsch,  A.  B.  Hallock, 
Joynt.     Arizona  and  Utah,  none. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  San 
Bernardino  the  southern  counties  of  California  were 
not  represented — but  of  that  more  will  be  said  by  and 
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by.  The  proceedings  in  detail  of  a  convention  of  any 
kind  are  pretty  certain  to  be  uninteresting  to  all  but 
the  participants,  and  this  one  was  no  exception. 
Judah  made  an  appeal  for  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favor  of  the  central  route ;  and  a  preference  was 
expressed  for  a  line  from  San  Francisco  via  Stockton 
to  intersect  the  central  route  somewhere  north  of 
latitude  38°,  and  south  of  42°.  As  to  ways  and  means 
of  constructing  the  California  portion  of  the  Pacific 
railway,  it  was  suggested  that  California  and  Oregon 
should  create  a  debt  of  $15,000,000  and  $5,000,000 
respectively,  in  aid  of  its  construction ;  and  also  that 
a  railroad  fund  should  be  created  in  California  by  set- 
ting aside  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands.  Another  proposition  was  to  divert 
the  poll-tax  of  six  of  the  most  populous  counties,  to 
assist  in  creating  a  railroad  fund;  and  county  sub- 
scriptions were  advocated.  The  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  were  recommended  to  cause  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  muuutain  passes  in  their  respective 
states ;  and  to  the  California  legislature,  "  Go  as  far 
as  in  your  prudence  you  can.  We  must  have  this 
road  at  any  cost,  We  will  submit  to  taxation  to  build 
it.  It  is  an  indispensable  necessity,  a  matter  without 
which  California  cannot  get  along.  We  cannot 
increase  the  value  of  the  public  lands  or  develop  the 
wealth  of  the  state — in  fact  we  can  do  none  of  these 
things  unless  this  road  is  built,  and  at  whatever  cost 
it  must  and  shall  be  built."  Such  were  the  utterances 
at  the  convention,  which  lasted  for  five  daj'^s. 

It  was  finally  d(\iided  to  publish  an  address  to  the 
people  of  California,  and  to  memorialize  congress, 
suggesting  that  aid  be  given  in  United  States  bonds, 
with  a  grant  of  land,  and  leaving  the  choice  of  passes 
."^  uhe  company  undertaking  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sacra- 
mento in  February  1860.  At  the  aajouinod  meeting 
there  were  present  from  Arizona  two  delegates,  T,  W. 
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Taliaferro,  D.  R.  ToUiver,  and  from  Utah  one,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lindsey ;  but  from  the  extreme  southern 
counties  of  California  there  were  none.  Yet  the  San 
Diego  newspapers  were  angry  in  their  remarks  on 
San  Francisco  for  being  the  choice  of  the  first  conven- 
tion for  a  terminus  to  the  Pacific  railroad. 

The  executive  committee  reported  that  they  had 
appointed  one  of  its  members,  T.  D.  Judah,  to  go  to 
Washington  as  bearer  of  the  memorial  of  the  Septem- 
ber convention ;  and  that  he  had  while  there  assisted 
in  shaping  a  bill  embracing,  substantially,  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  convention,  a  copy  of  which  they 
presented  to  the  adjourned  meeting.  Twenty-five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Address  to  the  People  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  been  printed  and  distributed.  A  mass  of 
information  was  laid  before  the  delegates  on  routes, 
passes,  cost,  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  commerce 
with  the  orient,  and  kindred  subjects  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  fairly  said  the  people  of  California  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  which  they  were  a?l 
interested — that  of  a  Pacific  transcontinental  road. 
But  on  second  thought  the  proposition  to  burden  the 
state  with  a  debt  of  $15,000,000,  which  could  only  be 
done  under  the  constitution  by  an  approving  vote  of 
the  people,  doubtful  to  obtain,  was  abandoned.  All 
was  left  to  the  legislature,  to  do  the  best  they  could 
for  the  enterprise  in  California,  whenever  it  became 
certain  that  a  company  had  actually  undertaken  the 
construction  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 
On  the  third  day  the  convention  adjourned,  leaving 
the  results  to  be  determined  by  future  events. 

Only  one  man  in  all  California  had  a  definite  idea, 
and  that  was  Judah.  His  engineering  knowledge, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  all  sides, 
tofjether  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  have  his  name 
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connected  with  so  great  a  work  as  this  would  be, 
made  him  the  apostle  of  the  enterprise  on  this  side  of 
the  continent.  But  it  was  a  slow  and  difficult  task 
to  show  that  the  mountains  of  financial  obstructions, 
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which  were  as  hard  to  overcome  as  the  enormous  bulk 
of  the  Nevada  and  Rocky  ranges,  really  could  be  sur- 
mounted. He  made  his  first  attempts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  failed.  There  was  no  certainty  that 
congress  would  pass  the  Pacific  railroad  bill ;  the 
amount  of  money  required  was  enormous,  and  San 
Francisco  capital  was  embarked  in  other  undertak- 
ings. 

Thus  passed  the  year  following  his  return  from 
Washington.  In  Sacramento  he  still  discussed  hia 
views  with  the  merchants  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
made  frequent  reconnoissances  among  the  mountains, 
crossing  the  Sierra  twenty-three  times  in  his  study  of 
the  passes.  It  is  said  that  on  his  final  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  ho  remarked,  "The  capitalists  of  San 
Francisco  have  refused  to  make  an  investment  for 
which  in  less  than  three  years  they  shall  have  ample 
cause  to  blame  their  want  of  foresight.  I  shall  return 
to  Sacramento  to  interest  merchants  and  others  of 
that  place  in  this  great  work,  and  this  shall  be  my 
only  other  effort  on  this  side  of  the  continent." 

In  the  spring  of  1861  came  the  news  that  the  sen- 
ate had  passed  the  Pacific  railroad  bill ;  and  although 
the  lower  house  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  for  want  of 
time  to  consider  the  senate  amendments.  This  was 
encouraging  news.  Judah  called  a  meeting  in  the  St 
C^Ij  nies  hotel  in  Sacramento,  and  made  an  appeal  for 
fiii  is  to  enable  him  to  make  instrumental  surveys  of 
.•-.(' no  of  the  central  passes  of  the  Sierra,  which  fund 
w  s  iiri«\lly  raised,  and  the  actual  surveys  begun 
which  was  to  decide  upon  the  most  practicable  route. 

Affairs  proceeeed  favorably,  and  on  the  28  th  of 
June  a  company  was  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  with  the 
significant  title  of  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  officers  of  this  corporation  were  Leland 
Stanford,  president ;  Collis  P.  Huntington,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  Mark  Hopkins,  treasurer ;  James  Bailey,  sec- 
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retaiy ;  and  T.  D.  Judah,  chief  engineer.  The  other 
directors  were  E.  B.  Crocker,  John  F.  Morse,  D.  W. 
Strong,  and  Charles  Marsh.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  $8,500,000,  divided  in  85,000  shares  of 
$100  each  ;  and  the  law  required  ten  per  cent  to  be 
paid  down  by  subscribers.  The  shares  taken  by 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  Judah,  and  Charles 
Crocker,  were  150  each.  Fed  took  340  shares; 
Charles  A.  and  Orville  J).  Lombard  took  320  shares ; 
Samuel  Brannan,  200  shares ;  Glidden  and  Williams, 
125  shares;  Sa'nuel  Hooper,  Benjamin  J.  Reed,  and 
Samuel  P.  Shaw,  f^O  shares  each;  R,  O.  Ives,  25 
shares;    Edwin    B.  '  ^r,   10  shares;    and  other 

amounts  were  subscrib  by  D.  W.  Strong,  James 
Bailey,  L.  A.  Booth,  ana  Charles  Marsh. 

Three  routes  had  been  surveyed ;  one  through 
Placerville  and  El  Dorado  county ;  another  via 
Nevada  City  and  Henness  pass ;  and  the  third 
through  Placer  county  via  Dutch  Flat.  A  final  sur- 
vey gave  the  following  result  :  that  a  route  was 
found  to  exist  on  the  Dutch  Flat  line  with  maximum 
grades  of  105  feet  to  the  mile  ;  but  there  was  great 
inequality  in  the  western  slope,  whose  average  length 
was  seventy  miles,  in  which  distance  the  altitude 
increased  7,000  feet,  making  it  necessary  to  maintain 
an  even  jj^rade  to  avoid  having  some  sections  with 
excessive  grades.  The  rivers  ran  through  gorges, 
often  1,000  feet  in  depth,  with  banks  of  varying 
slopes,  from  the  perpendicular  to  45°,  and  a  railroad 
line  must  avoid  crossing  these  canons.  The  line 
established  ran  along  an  unbroken  ridge  from  base  to 
summit,  cn^ssing  only  Little  Bear  river,  three  miles 
above  Dutch  Flat.  The  estimated  cost  per  mile  of 
the  road  from  Sacramento  to  the  state  line  was  $88,- 
000. 

In  October  the  directors  resolved  to  send  Judah  to 
Washington  "  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  appropria- 
tions of  land  and  United  States  bonds  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  road."     He 
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went,  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California 
was  incorporated  in  the  Pacific  railroad  act,  whose  his- 
tory has  already  been  recited.  This  act  gave  the 
company  ^16,000  per  mile  on  the  level  plains;  $32,- 
000  per  mile  on  the  undulating  country  near  moun- 
tains; and  $48,000  per  mile  in  the  really  mountainous 
regions.  It  gave  a  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
for  the  whole  distance,  and  on  the  completion  of 
every  section  of  forty  miles,  a  grant  of  6,400  acres 
per  mile  of  land.  Judah  returned  to  California,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  company  filed  its  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  proposed  in  the  bill,  thus  becoming  a 
part,  if  only  a  small  part,  in  the  great  Pacific  railroad 
— the  distance  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  state 
line  being  not  much  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  something  less. 

The  law  required  forty  miles  to  be  completed  and 
equipped  before  the  United  States  issued  its  bonds. 
How  to  build  that  forty  miles  was  a  problem.  The 
property  of  the  whole  board  of  directors  was  not 
worth  one  million  dollars.  They  could  not  give 
mortgage  bonds  before  the  road  became  a  reality ; 
and  in  short,  the  outlook  was  unpromising. 

The  aids  Judah  depended  on  were  his  friend  Bailey, 
and  four  other  business  men,  namely  :  Huntington, 
Hopkins,  Charles  Crocker,  and  Stanford.  Hunting- 
ton was  a  shrewd  manager,  and  did  not  stick  at  tri- 
fies.  Stanford  was  versed  in  law,  was  a  politician, 
and  a  successful  candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors 
with  the  republican  party,  just  come  into  power. 
One  should  go  east  and  try  to  raise  money,  and  the 
other  should  see  what  could  be  done  in  California. 


Ground  was  first  broken  at  Sacramento  on  the  22d 
of  February  1863,  Governor  Stanford  using  the  shovel 
in  the  presence  of  the  legislature  and  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. The  legislature,  impressed  by  the  event,  and 
no  doubt  remembering  that  in  1859  and  1860  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  most  parts  of  the  state  had 
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recommended  great  liberality  toward  a  Pacific  railroad 
company,  passed  no  less  than  seven  acts  in  aid  of  that 
corporation,  as  follows :    The  county  of  Placer  was 
authorized  to  subscribe  $250,000  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company ;  there  was  granted  to  the  company 
right  of  way  through  certain  streets  of  Sacramento, 
and  to  make  its  terminus  on  the  levee,  also  the  water- 
front along  the  Sacramento  river  in  front  of  the  city 
with  the  right  to  erect  wharves,  landings,  and  ware- 
houses, stations  and  all  necessary  buildings — condi- 
tioned, however,  upon  the  construction  of  fifty  miles 
of  railroad  within  five  years — and  all  of  a  tract  of 
overflowed  land  lying  within  the  city  limits  known  as 
Sutter  lake ;  the  privilege  of  relocating  the  line  of 
the  railroad  was  granted ;  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  was  authorized  to  subscribe  $600,000   to 
the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  company,  and  $400,- 
000  to  the  Western  Pacific,  only  another  name  for  its 
line  west  of  Sacramento,  making  $1,000,000;  Sacra- 
mento county  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  3,000 
shares  of  the  capital   stock   of  the   Central  Pacific 
company  ;  the  Sacramento,  Placer,  and  Nevada  rail- 
road company  was  authorized  to  sell  and  convey  its 
road,  with  all  its  property,   franchises,   rights,   and 
privileges,  to  the  Central  Pacific  company ;  and  when- 
ever twenty  consecutive  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific 
should  be  completed,  it  should  be  entitled  to  $10,000 
per  mile  in  warrants  on  the  state  treasury.    The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  being  governor  of  the  state,  and 
internal  improvements  a  watchword  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  gave  him  groat  influence  in  the 
legislature,  in  addition  to  the  public   demand  for  a 
transcontinental  road.     But  these  legislative  favors 
could  not  be  at  once  converted  into  money,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  have  the  time  for  designating  the 
general  route  extended,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
miles  to  be  completed  yearly,  as  well  as  to  raise  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Huntington  had  already  gone  east,  and  in  July 
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1863  reported  that  he  had  been  able  to  dispose  of 
nine  hundred  of  the  bonds  of  the  company  at  *'  rates 
more  favorable  than  could  have  been  expected,"  and 
that  by  making  the  comjjany  individually  and  person- 
ally responsible,  he  had  secured  $250,000  credit. 
That  he  had  been  successful  beyond  what  was  gener- 
ally anticipated  was  proven  by  the  arrival  of  vessels 
loaded  with  the  iron  and  material  for  laying  and 
equipping  fifty  miles  of  track. 

In  October  Judah  again  journeyed  east  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  modifications  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
bill,  but  died  of  fever  in  New  York.  His  place  in 
the  company  as  congressional  manager  was  at  once 
assumed  by  Huntington,  whose  talents  in  that  direc- 
tion are  well  understood  at  this  day.  Together  with 
the  managers  of  the  Union  Pacific  company  the  fol- 
lowing changes  wore  made  in  the  original  act :  The 
shares  of  the  Union  Pacific  company  were  made  $100 
each  instead  of  $1,000,  and  the  number  1,000,000 
instead  of  100,000  ;  and  the  number  of  shares  which 
entitled  the  holder  to  serve  as  a  director  was  fifty 
instead  of  five.  The  company  should  assess  its  stock- 
holders not  less  tlian  five  dollars  per  share  at  least 
twice  a  year,  until  the  par  value  should  have  been 
fully  paid,  money  only  being  receivable.  The  capital 
stock  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  actual  cost 
of  the  road  ;  and  it  should  be  deemed  personal  prop- 
erty, and  transferable  on  the  company's  books. 

The  amount  of  land  granted  per  mile  was  doubled ; 
coal  and  iron  lands  were  released  from  reservation  by 
the  government ;  the  time  for  designating  the  general 
route  was  extended  one  year;  and  the  number  of 
miles  to  be  constructed  annually  by  the  Central  Paci- 
fic was  reduced  from  fifty  to  twenty-five,  but  the 
whole  distance  to  the  state  line  must  be  completed  in 
four  years.  The  reservation  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
grant  until  the  road  was  completed  was  repealed. 

Should  the  engineer-in-chief  certify  that  a  given 
portion  of  the  work  required  the  issue  of  two-thirds 
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of  the  bonds  which  would  be  due  on  completion  of 
this  portion,  in  order  to  complete  it,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  authorized  to  make  such  issue;  but 
the  Union  Pacific  company  should  not  receive  any 
such  bonds  for  work  done  west  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
more  than  300  miles  in  advance  of  the  line  completed 
continuously  I'rom  the  100th  meridian. 

Either  company  might  issue  first  mortgage  bonds 
on  its  road  and  telegraph  line  to  the  amount  of  the 
United  States  bonds  to  be  issued  to  them  on  the  even 
date,  and  the  lien  of  the  government  should  be  subor- 
dinate to  that  mortu^atye. 

The  government  should  issue  its  bonds  to  the 
companies  every  twenty  instead  of  forty  miles ;  and 
only  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  government  should  be  required  to  be 
applied  to  the  payntent  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
government.  This  was  a  liberal  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  but  the  time  had  come  when 
it  was  necessary  that  the  road  should  be  built. 

The  contract  with  the  nation,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
to  say  the  least,  was  one  in  which  the  contractors  had 
a  splendid  opportunity;  how  they  should  profit  by  it 
depended  upon  their  native  ability.  The  only  re- 
striction put  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Central 
Pacific  was  that  which  fixed  the  limit  of  its  exten- 
sion eastward  at  150  miles  beyond  the  state  line — a 
limit  to  which  Huntington  must  have  agreed  with  a 
mental  reservation,  if  at  all,  for  he  has  put  on  record: 
"I  said  to  Mr  Union  Pacific,  when  I  saw  it,  I  would 
take  that  out  as  soon  as  I  wanted  it  out," 

The  security  possessed  by  the  nation  was  the  trust 
which  it  reposed  in  tiicse  companies ;  and  the  only 
supervision  was  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  go  over  the  completed  roads,  and  on  examination 
to  accept  or  reject  tliem  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  found  before  bonds  were  issued  or 
lands  set  apart.  The  president  of  the  Central  Pacific 
company  was  required  to  furnish  a  verified  statement 
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of  the  condition  of  his  company,  which  should  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  California,  instead  of  being  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  This  amended  act 
was  approved  July  2,  1864,  before  which  the  Union 
Pacific  company  had  made  no  commencement  of  con- 
struction, or  even  of  location. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Pacific  had  been  a  whole 
year  at  work,  and  had  not  only  constructed  thirty-one 
miles  of  its  road  and  telegraph  by  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember 1864,  but  had  built  a  wagon  road  from  Dutch 
Flat  to  Carson  valley  to  assist  in  feeding  the  railway, 
and  oppose  the  Placerville  wagon-road  company, 
which  had,  unwisely  perhaps,  refused  to  transfer  its 
franchise  to  the  Central  Pacific.  Had  they  not  so 
refused,  it  is  believed  by  the  people  of  El  Dorado 
county,  at  least,  that  the  railroad  would  have  been 
located  via  Placerville  and  the  Carson  pass,  instead 
of  via  Dutch  Flat  and  the  Truckee  pass. 

Whether  or  not  this  belief  was  well  founded,  it  is 
true  that  very  soon  after  the  Central  Pacific  company 
was  organized,  Huntington  and  Charles  Crocker  vis- 
ited Dutch  Flat,  and  with  a  citizen,  D.  W.  Strong, 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  route  selected  by 
Judah  for  a  road  to  Carson  valley.  On  their  return 
from  this  reconnoissance,  the  Dutch  Flat  and  Donner 
Lake  wagon  road  company  was  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  the  company  consisted  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  Pacific  company,  who  entered 
upon  as  thorough  an  opposition  to  tlie  Pioneer 
Stage  line  on  the  Placerville  route  as  if  they  had 
oeen  presidents  of  stage  companies,  instead  of  offi- 
cers of  the  western  division  of  the  proposed  trans- 
continental railroad. 

That  the  movement  was  a  shrc  vd  one  in  the  way 
of  business  there  can  be  no  question.  Work  was 
begun  on  this  wagon  road  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
and  it  was  completed  in  June  1864,  the  distance  being 
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about  ninety  miles.  It  was  a  good  road,  fully  as 
good  as  the  one  by  Placerville,  and  was  given  a  wide 
publicity  in  the  Sacramento  and  Dutch  Flat  news- 
papers. Some  idea  of  the  income  from  a  toll-road  in 
that  period  of  Nevada  history  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  table  of  rates : 

One  animal  and  vehicle $  5  00 

Two  animals  and  vehicle U  00 

Four  animala  and  vehicle 11  00 

Six  animala  and  vehicle 1 3  00 

Eight  animals  and  vehicle 15  00 

Ten  animala  and  vehicle 1700 

Each  additional  animal  in  team 1  00 

Horseman 75 

Pack  animal 50 

Loose  stock,  a  head 50 

Sheep  and  hogs,  a  head 25 

But  when  it  is  known  that  there  were  three  toll- 
gates  on  the  Dutch  Flat  and  Donnor  Lake  road,  and . 
that  there  was  a  pretty  constant  procession  of  teams, 
it  will  be  apparent  wlierc  some  of  the  money  came 
from  which  helped  along  the  mountain  division  of  the 
Central   Pacific. 

This  manacrement,  sjood  as  it  was,  ijave  rise  to  a 
report  that  the  railroad  company  was  only  supple- 
mentary to  the  wagon  road,  and  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  buildini^  beyond  Dutch  Flat.  This  report 
proved  injurious  to  the  company's  interests,  especially 
in  San  Francisco,  but  also  in  all  the  counties  author- 
ized to  subscribe,  and  the  "Dutch  Flat  swindle,"  as 
they  called  it,  received  frequent  hard  thrusts  from 
the  newspapers.  And  indeed,  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject in  any  ordinary  light,  it  would  not  appear  credible 
that  a  small  group  of  men,  not  capitalists,  and  who 
apparently  were  putting  into  a  toll-road  all  their 
available  means,  should  actually  be  contemplating  the 
greater  undertaking.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  they  foresaw  that  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  state  line  with  a  railroad,  the  wagon 
road  would  remain  a  valuable  property,  and  secure 
for  as  much  railway  as  they  could  build  the  traffic  of 
Nevada.  ,y 
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The  $10,000-a-rnile  act  of  1863  provided  that  only 
the  first  twenty-mile  section  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
before  it  could  be  shown  that  $300,000  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  of  the  road  between 
Sacramento  and  a  point  fifty  miles  east  of  the  place 
of  beginning ;  and  that  for  the  first  and  second  years 
no  more  than  $100,000,  and  interest  accrued  upon  un- 
paid warrants,  should  be  paid  annually,  conditioned 
upon  the  completion  of  twenty  miles  of  road  each 
year ;  the  company  also  agreeing  to  transport  all  pub- 
lic messengers,  convicts  being  taken  to  the  state  prison, 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  state  capitol,  arti- 
cles for  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  of  the  state  agricultural 
society,  and  in  case  of  war,  state  troops  and  munitions. 

This  act  was  repealed  in  18G4,  and  another  substi- 
tuted authorizing  the  Central  Pacific  company  to  issue 
its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000  in  sums  of 
$1,000  each,  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  the 
interest  on  1,500  of  these  bonds  to  be  paid  semi- 
annually by  the  state,  for  which  purpose  a  special 
tax  was  levied  of  eight  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  in  the  commonwealth  to  constitute  a  Pacific 
railroad  fund.  A  condition  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
bonds  that  the  counties  of  Placer,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Francisco  should  be  exempted  from  all  liability 
as  stockholders  for  the  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est upon  all  of  the  bonds,  over  and  above  the  stock 
already  subscribed  by  those  counties.  Some  doubt 
was  entertained  in  legal  minds  as  to  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  exempt  these  counties  under  the  con- 
stitution, which  made  them  liable.  Doubt  was  also 
expressed  of  the  authority  of  that  body  to  makr  u 
jxrant  or  contract  a  debt  of  more  than  the  constitu- 
tional  $300,000;  but  the  legal  brains  of  the  company 
found  in  the  constitution  itself,  which  made  exception 
of  cases  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection,  justification 
for  its  violation — for  did  not  war  exist  in  the  nation? 
In  order  to  still  further  guard  the  act  from  the  assaults 
which  might  be  made  upon  it  by  the  courts,  it  was 
drawn  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  the  company,  as  in 
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the  former  act,  agreeing  to  transport  without  charge 
prisoners,  lunatics,  material  for  the  capitol,  articles 
for  the  annual  fairs  of  the  agricultural  society,  and 
troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  company  was  bound,  within  ninety  days  after 
receiving  a  patent  for  a  certain  parcel  of  land  about 
twenty -two  miles  from  Sacramento,  containing  granite 
quarries,  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  state,  reserving 
only  its  right  of  way  through  this  tract.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  hint  to  us  that  our  civilization  has  not  pro- 
gressed far  in  the  direction  of  moral  development, 
when  to  attain  a  worthy  purpose  men  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  resort  to  legal  protection.  Gov- 
ernor Low,  who  signed  the  bill,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  But  to  balance  it  he 
vetoed  another  fjrantinij  state  aid  to  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  of  which  the 
history  has  been  given,  and  which  tlie  Sacramento 
Union  mentioned  as  a  merely  "  local  railroad,  having 
no  claim  upon  the  state."  Sacramento  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  itself  as  the  terminus  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  ;  yet  great  obloquy  was  heaped 
upon  San  Francisco,  by  the  railroad  organs,  for  not 
exhibiting  more  interest  in  their  enterprise. 

The  legislation  of  Nevada  might  affect  the  interests 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  it  was  important  that  the 
company  should  have  an  advocate  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1863.  The  president  was  there, 
and  findinjx  that  the  convention  was  inclined  to  vote 
for  a  clause  donating  $3,000,000  hi  bonds  to  the  first 
railroad  company  which  should  connect  the  state  with 
navigable  waters — meaning  a  cont«.;mplatcd  extension 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  Placervillc  railroad, 
under  the  title  of  the  San  Francisco  and  AVashoe  rail- 
road company — argued  strenuously  against  that  enter- 
prise, and  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  being  given  to  the 
Central  Pacific.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
convention  that  congress  would  not  make  another 
land  grant  paralleling  the  Central  Pacific,  and  that  if 
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it  Hliould  be  done  it  would  v^nly  delay  tlio  completion 
of  any  Pacific  railroad;  but  he  did  not  secure  the  sub- 
sidy for  his  road.  The  convention  merely  voted 
against  the  $3,000,000  grant,  and  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. In  1804,  liowcver,  the  Nevada  legislature, 
after  the  congressional  amendment  to  the  Pacific  rail- 
road act,  pnssed  a  scries  of  resolutions,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  that  the  Central  Pacific  endeavored  only 
to  reduce  the  mileage  to  bo  constructed  yearly,  and 
had  only  completed  thirty  miles,  while  there  was  a 
railroad  tliirty-eight  miles  long,  extending  in  an  almost 
direct  line  with  the  capital  of  Nevada,  which  with 
reasonable  encouragement  would  push  forward  to 
that  point,  and  asking  congress  to  grant  $10,000,000 
in  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  the  first  corporation 
which  should  complete  and  put  in  running  order  a 
railway  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  $10,000,000 
subsidy  was  not  granted,  but  a  land  subsidy  was,  in 
18G6,  granted  on  condition  of  the  road  being  com- 
pleted to  Virginia  City  within  a  given  time,  in  which 
it  failed,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  related. 

Thus  the  feeling  of  opposition  and  suspicion  con- 
tinued, and  the  more  successful  the  company,  the 
more  it  was  maligned.  There  are  two  motives  in 
the  human  mind  for  the  exhibition  of  these  un- 
pleasant sentiments;  one  arising  from  a  conviction 
of  unworthiness  in  the  person  or  persons  opposed, 
in  which  case  the  liostility  is  justifiable;  the  other 
from  a  consciousness  of  unworthiness  in  ourselves, 
and  of  malicious  envy  of  superior  virtue.  To  which 
of  these  two  categories  the  various  newspapers, 
boards  of  county  supervisors,  and  town  trustees 
belonged,  each  must  determine  for  himself;  but  to- 
gether they  afforded  the  company  a  pretty  constant 
opportunity  of  having  their  aifairs  ventilated  in  the 
courts.  Not  that  it  was  productive  of  much  satis- 
faction, one  of  the  original  members  of  the  company 
being  upon  the  supreme  bench,  the  president  himself 
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a  lawyer,  and  the  most  eminent  talent  to  be  had  for 
the  money. 

When  the  Central  Pacific  transferred  its  franchise 
and  land  grant  to  the  Western  Pacific,  the  comity  of 
Placer  as  a  stockholder,  and  of  course  interested  in 
the  company's  property,  questioned  its  right  to  sell  or 
transfer  this  grant  except  by  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders ;  and  also  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of  A.  B.  Scott  and  13.  W.  Madden  to  discover  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  report  that  the  company 
assumed  that  the  grant  was  made  to  the  incorporators 
as  individuals,  who  sold  these  rights  to  the  California 
company  for  a  large  amount  in  paid-up  capital  stock, 
which  payment  was  a  fraud  upon  stockholders  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

This  fear  being  explained  away  satisfactorily,  the 
next  alarm  was  concerning  the  release  by  the  amend- 
ment of  1864,  of  a  certain  class  of  mineral  lands — 
coal  and  iron — the  inhabitants  of  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts lying  within  the  twenty -five  mile  limit  on  either 
side  of  the  company's  line,  apprehending  that  the 
release  of  these  lands  would  operate  disastrously  to 
many  persons  who  had  taken  coal  and  iron  lands  in 
Placer  and  Nevada  counties,  determined  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  and  A.  A.  Sargent  appeared 
before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  state  senate  to 
demonstrate  that  a  miner  would  have  no  standing  in 
the  courts  against  the  holder  of  a  United  States 
patent,  and  that  therefore  somethhig  should  be  done 
to  prevent  these  patents  from  issuing.  Before  the 
same  committee  appeared,  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
President  Stanford,  B.  B.  Redding  the  company's 
land  agcni:,  and  E.  B.  Crocker  the  company's  attor- 
ney. The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  the 
senate  committee  reported  in  favor  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  president  of  .he  United  States  to 
withhold  his  signature  from  any  patents  to  lands  until 
a  segregation  of  mineral  from  agricultural  lands  had 
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been  made.  What  was  actually  done  was  to  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  instructing  the  California  dele- 
gation to  stay  the  president's  hand  until  a  memorial 
could  reach  them  by  mail,  said  resolution  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Governor  Low  to  be  dispatched  by 
telegraph.  The  despatch  was  not  delivered  for  eight 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  450,000  acres  in  Placer 
and  Nevada  counties  had  been  patented.  The  com- 
pany had  its  lands,  which  were  perhaps  needed  just 
at  that  time ;  the  people  of  Placer  and  Nevada  sus- 
tained no  injury  ;  and  as  for  the  suspicion  concerning 
the  telegraph  delay,  who  could  say  where  the  blame 
rested  ?  The  agitation  of  the  question  of  mineral 
lands  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension 
since  the  Pacific  railroad  acts  distinctly  declared  that 
mineral  lands  were  exempt,  and  then  declared  that 
coal  and  iron  lands  were  not  classed  as  mineral,  hence 
were  open  to  preemption  as  well  as  agricultural  lands, 
and  Avliat  more  could  be  desired?  The  memorial 
which  was  addressed  to  congress  on  the  subject  asked 
for  such  legislation  as  should  place  the  coal  mining 
interests  of  the  state  upon  an  equality  with  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  operators  of  this  class  of  mining 
in  other  states,  and  this  was  already  done  by  the  act 
of  1864. 


When  the  Central  Pacific  company  filed  its  accept- 
ance of  the  conditions  of  the  Pacific  railroad  act  of 
1862  its  means  were  restricted  to  the  private  fortunes 
of  its  stockholders,  which  were  not  large,  and  which 
were  not  then  invested  in  the  enterprise  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.  But  the  principal  men  in  the  company, 
Stanford,  Hopkins,  Huntington,  and  the  Crockers, 
were  each  and  all  workers,  and  fortunately  harmon- 
ious workers,  in  diflferent  departments.  Huntington 
went  east  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  postponement  of 
the  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interests,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  that  clause  which  provided  for 
withholding  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  bonud  until  the 
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completion  of  the  whole  road  was  repealed.  He  was 
successful  in  securing  credit  to  the  amount  of  $1,250- 
000  on  persona]  security ;  for  the  amount  a  man  is 
\Torth  does  not  always  depend  on  the  money  he  has, 
but  rather  on  his  ability  at  ah  times  to  make  his  pur- 
chases meet  his  pecuniary  obligations.  It  was  Oakes 
Ames  who  furnished  the  credit,  and  he  is  declared  to 
have  done  so  with  the  remark,  "  While  we  don't  know 
what  you  are  worth,  we  are  satisfied  you  would  not 
have  indorsed  the  paper  if  you  were  not  worth  tb*^ 
money." 

While  Huntington  was  thus  engaged,  the  company's 
affairs,  by  dint  of  severe  application,  were  carried 
along  prosperously.  The  directors  were  not  merely 
a  board,  which  controlled  numerous  subordinates  with 
salaries ;  they  constituted  among  themselves  a  con- 
struction company,  and  built  tl^e  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road as  they  had  the  Dutch  Flat  wagon-road.  This 
company  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  seven  mem- 
bers, Stanford,  Hopkins,  Huntington,  Booth,  Marsh, 
Pe(^l,  and  Judah,  each  of  whom  agreed  to  furnish 
one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  the  road  to  Newcastle,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-one  miles.  By  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal Pacific  railroad  act  they  were  Averc  compelled  to 
construct  forty  miles  before  receiving  the  aid  of  $16,- 
000  a  mile  in  bonds  of  the  United  states,  and  their 
land  grant  for  that  distance,  amounting  to  6,800  acres 
to  the  ni  'o.  There  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  build- 
ing to  Newcastle,  but  beyond  there  the  work  would 
be  expensive,  and  the  aid  received  in  bonds  would 
treble  the  amount  fixed  for  the  valley  portion.  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  personally  canvassed  the  counties. 
The  campaign  was  an  exciting  one.  The  Placer  Her- 
ald opposed  the  burdening  of  the  county  with  the 
annual  payment  of  $20,000,  and  denounced  the 
''grasping  monopoly,  already  supercilious  in  its 
manner,  positive  in  its  demands,  and  insolent  in  its 
threats."  The  Advocate  also  opposed  it.  The  Placer 
Courier  and  the  Dutch  Flat  Enquirer,  as  strongly 
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advocated  it ;  and  the  Sacramento  Union  was  a  pow- 
erful aid,  Sacramento  and  Dutch  Flat  being  at  the 
possible  termini  of  the  road.  Stump-orators  were 
engaged  to  urge  on  the  counties  ;  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  used  being  increase  of  value. 

The  actual  business  of  building  the  road  was  left 
to  the  other  six  of  the  construction  company.  Judah 
being  dead,  and  the  work  begun  in  Huntington's 
absence  in  the  east,  there  was  trouble  with  the  sub- 
contractors, and  Peel,  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
construction  company  receded  from  his  argreement, 
not  -iking  to  risk  his  ^34,000  in  gold,  then  worth 
thirty  per  cent  premium,  on  this  venture. 

In   the   inidst  of  this  crisis  Huntington  returned 
from  Washington.      He  knew,  what  was  not  known 
to  every  one,  that  the   Union  Pacific  company  was 
likely  to  obtain  some  important  amendments  in  the 
benefits  of  which   the  Central  Pacific   would    share. 
He  save  Peel  the  alternative  to  buv  him  out  or  sell 
out  to  liim,  neither  of  which  was  accepted,  when  he 
determined  to  force  him  out  of  the  railroad  company, 
whicli  lie  did  by  stopping  work  on  the  Une.     Fearing 
the  failure  of  the  company  Peel  gave  up  his  stock. 
The   sub-contractors,   not  understanding    the   move- 
ment, and  seeing  that  there  was  no  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  completing  the   road   to  Newcastle,  offered  to 
buy  out  tlie  company,  and  complete  it  among  them- 
selves     Huntington  readily  agreed,  but  sent  them  to 
a  capitalist,    Charles  McLaughlin,  who  was  in    the 
Central  Pacific  interest,  and  who  declined  to  become 
their  broker.      The  contractors  then   resumed  work 
for  the   company,  and  completed   the  road  as  far  as 
Newcastle.      Means  were  formed  to  secure  the  stock 
of  several  other  members  of  the  company.     Judah's 
stock  was  taken   in,    only   twenty-five   shares  being 
allowed    his  widow ;  and   by  the   time  the  road  had 
reached  Newcastle  the  only  subscribers  who  had  any 
voice  in  its  affairs  were  Stanford,  Huntington,  Hop- 
kins, and  the  Crockers ;  even  the  counties  of  Sacra- 
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mento  and  Placer,  which  together  owned  550  shares, 
were  denied  the  right  of  access  to  the  books  of  the 
concern,  after  the  passage  of  the  amendment  act  of 
1864  had  solved  the  financial  problem,  and  as  Stan- 
ford hiijiself  said,  in  July  1865,  furnished  "abundant 
financial  means  to  press  forward  the  work  to  its 
utmost  development." 

The  report  issued  at  the  end  of  the  first  y^ar  of 
construction,  September  16,  1864,  shows  how  favora- 
ble was  the  condition  of  the  company: 


I 


Authorized  capital 

afterward  iucreased  to  $20,000,000. 
Cash  subscribed  and  issued  for  work 

and  material 

Placer  county  subscription 

Sacramento  county  subscription 

For  iron,  cars,  etc 


Total 

The  debts  of  the  company  were 

first  mortgage  bonds  issued 

Individual  accounts 

Pay  rolls  for  August 


its 


Total 

Assets  of  the  company,  due  from 
stockholders 

150  Placer  county  bonds 

327  Sacramento  county  bond 

San  Francisco  county  bonds 

Due  from  U.  S.  on  completed  road. . . 

Grant  by  the  state — 105  annually.. . . 

Survey  to  eastern  boundary  of  Cal . . 

31  miles  of  first-class  railroad 

Unconiplutcd  line  above  Newcastle . . 

Shops,  tools,  etc.,  etc 

On  hand  and  to  arrive  iron  for  32 
miles,  and  enough  purchased  for  20 
additional  miles,  besi<les  ciuurs  and 
spikes  for  53  miles,  and  ties  for  22 
miles,  passenger  cars,  and  freight 
and  construction  cars 

The  levee  in  front  of  Sacramento  city 
from  K  street  nortli,  and  30  acres 
north  of  I  street,  granted  by  the 
city 

The  value  of  every  alternate  section 
of  public  land  for  20  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  for  31  miles  com- 
pleted  

The  earnings  of  the  road  from  June 
6,  1864,  wlien  it  was  opened  to 
Newcastle,  to  September  14th  less 

expenses 

Total  known  values 


723,800 
250,000 
300,000 
188,000 


1,250,000 

205,700 

25,000 


203,886 

75,000 

163,500 

400,000 

1,264,000 

2,100,000 

66,740 

50,000 
25,000 


$8,500,000 


38,917  74 


1,461,800 


l,480,70i 


14  387,04374 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  abstract  from  the 
secretary's  report,  no  valuation  is  placed  upon  the 
thirty-one  miles  of  completed  road.  In  this  there  was 
a  design.  The  first  assessment  by  the  county  on  the 
Central  Pacific  company's  property  in  Placer  was 
made  in  1864,  and  was  based  on  the  company's  state- 
ment of  its  length  and  valuation,  the  latter  being 
estimated  at  $6,000  per  mile.  This  the  district  attor- 
ney demurred  to ;  and  on  proof  being  brought  that  it 
was  too  low,  the  assessment  was  raised  to  $20,000  a 
mile ;  but  the  board  of  equalization  reduced  it  to  $12,- 
160  per  mile,  at  which  rate  the  company  finally  paid 
its  tax. 

The  abstract  quoted  above  shows  that  the  Central 
Pacific  company  had  due  in  bonds  from  the  United 
States,  for  its  thirty-one  miles  of  completed  road 
$1,264,000,  instead  of  $496,000,  which  at  $16,000 
per  mile  it  would  have  been.  This  difference  in  favor 
of  the  company  arises  from  the  permission  granted 
by  the  president  to  consider  Sacramento  within  seven 
miles  of  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  and  after  reckoning 
seven  miles  at  $16,000  per  mile,  the  company  was 
allowed  for  the  remaining  twenty-four  miles  $48,000 
for  each  mile  of  road,  making  a  difference  to  them  of 
$768,000.  This  difference  alone  was  almost  sufficient 
to  construct  this  section  of  the  road,  and  in  this 
period  would  more  than  pay  for  it ;  but  there  were 
extraordinary  expenses  attending  railroad  construc- 
tion at  that  time,  and  the  actual  cost  was  never  made 
known. 

The  status  of  the  company  was  now  excellent. 
The  state  and  county  subsidies  had  been  sufficient 
with  its  cash  subscriptions  to  construct  the  road  to 
Newcastle,  and  the  government  aid  thus  saved  was 
forced  to  continue  the  work.  Small  subscribers  were 
gotten  rid  of ;  former  contractors  were  dismissed,  and 
the  contract  to  construct  the  road  from  Newcastle  to 
the  state  line  was  let  to  Crocker  &  Co.,  2,000  Chi- 
nese were  added  to  the  500  white  men  employed,  and 
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in  1865  the  work  was  pushed  forward,  but  slowly  for 
the  two  years  following,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
grading  in  the  mountains  and  the  scarcity  of  laborers. 
More  Chinese  were  imported,  and  in  1867  the  state 
line  was  reached.  Only  twenty  miles  was  made  in 
1865;  thirty  in  1866;  and  forty-six  in  1867.  But 
as  the  army  of  workmen  moved  on  they  left  a  com- 
pleted road  behind  them,  with  depots,  water-tanks, 
snowsheds,  and  a  telegraph  line. 

Crocker  proved  a  thorough  railroad  builder.  He 
says  of  himself,  "I  used  to  go  up  and  down  that  road 
in  my  car  like  a  mad  bull,  stopping  along  wherever 
there  was  anything  amiss,  and  raising  Old  Nick  with 
the  boys  that  were  not  up  to  time."  His  methods, 
at  all  events,  were  successful,  which  in  the  emergency 
was  the  end  to  be  desired. 

At  the  state  line  a  new  organization  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Central  and  Finance  company, 
whose  stockholders  and  directors  were  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Central  Pacific  company;  or  in  other 
words,  the  railroad  company  contracted  with  itself 
witliout  advertising,  for  bids,  wliicli  was  another  very 
shrewd  means  of  ijainint;  absolute  control  of  even  the 
smallest  details  in  any  way  connected  with  the  road, 
and  making  it  practically  a  close  corporation. 

Having  overcome  the  formidable  barrier  of  a  rugged 
mountain  chain,  and  climbed  to  an  altitude  of  7,017 
feet,  the  Central  Pacific  now  girded  itself  for  a  race 
to  secure  the  trade  of  Utah.  It  was  now  going  to 
make  good  the  proposition  of  its  vice-president,  t(j 
take  out  of  the  amended  congressional  act  the  limita- 
tion of  150  miles  in  Nevada. 


i 


A  cursory  glance  might  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Union  Pacific,  having  between  300  and  400  miles 
of  the  level  Platte  valley  to  build  upon,  possessed  a 
great  advantage  over  the  California  company;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  In  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  was  a  disadvantage,  since  it 
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must  construct  this  whole  distance  for  $16,000  a  mile 
ill  United  States  bonds,  plus  the  capital  it  was  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  and  its  own  bonds  on  the  completed 
IJortion ;  while  the  Central  Pacific  after  the  first  seven 
miles  was  in  receipt  of  $48,000  per  mile  for  a  distance 
of  150  miles,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  amount 
from  its  own  first  mortgage  bonds,  a  handsome  reve- 
nue from  its  completed  road  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  a  liberal  subsidy  from  the  government, 
and  the  cities  and  counties  of  California,  • 

Even  in  a  constructive  point  of  view  the  Union 
Pacific  had  not  any  advantage  over  the  Central  Pacific. 
There  was  no  railroad  communication  nearer  than  150 
miles  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  from  that  point 
material  and  supplies  had  to  be  transported  by  wagon. 
The  country  adjacent  to  the  base  of  operations  was 
destitute  of  timber,  even  the  ties  coming  from  the 
middle  states,  and  being  transported  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  tlireo  dollars  each.  Sup})lies  for  a  large  force 
were  transported  to  the  front  in  the  same  expensive 
and  tedious  manner. 

Owing  to  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which  had  to 
be  met,  the  Union  Pacific  did  not  break  ground  until 
November  5,  1865.  In  January  1866  only  40  miles 
had  been  constructed,  but  in  one  year  from  that  date 
305  miles  had  been  completed — eleven  miles  west  of 
the  crossing  of  the  north  Platte — beyond  which  the 
altitude  rapidly  increased,  and  an  increase  of  bonds 
was  duo,  with  greater  difficulty  in  constiu^ulon.  To 
reach  Ogden  required  the  building  of  over  700  miles  of 
the  mountainous  portion  of  its  route.  For  the  Central 
Pacific  in  January  1867  to  reach  the  same  point  it 
must  complete  over  600  miles.  The  Union  Pacific 
company  had  the  larger  force,  but  the  Central  Pacific 
Contract  and  Finance  company  was  more  thoroughly 
organized,  worked  more  economically,  and  was  not 
embarrassed  at  any  time  by  a  want  of  adequate  means, 
as  was  the  rival  corporation. 

In  1866  the  state  of  Nevada  granted  the  Central 
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Pacific  a  right  of  way  through  its  territory,  and 
congress  removed  the  150-miles  limitation,  giving  the 
Cahfornia  corporation  the  right  to  locate  and  construct 
its  road  continuously  eastward  until  it  met  the  Union 
Pacific,  also  in  a  continuous  line. 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1867  that  the  Cali- 
fornia company  was  fairly  out  of  the  mountains  and 
ready  for  the  race.  At  that  time  the  eastern  com- 
pany had  constructed  550  miles.  This  was  the  most 
rapid  railroad  work  hitherto  known,  but  the  western 
company  determined  to  surpass  it.  In  1868  the 
Central  Pacific  built  363  miles.  We  can  now  well 
imagine  Crocker,  who  was  personally  superintending 
the  work,  going  up  and  down  in  his  car,  raging, 
where  he  detected  anything  amiss,  "like  a  mad  bull." 
For  this  year  the  Union  company,  fearing  the  rapid 
advance  of  its  rival,  threw  out  graders  500  miles  west 
of  Ogden,  80  miles  being  laid  with  the  iron  track. 
Then  the  Central  company  took  reprisals,  its  graders 
throwing  up  a  line  east  of  Ogden,  and  the  directors 
filing  a  map  of  the  route  to  Echo ;  and  although  the 
Union  company  actually  had  a  continuous  line  53 
miles  west  of  Ogden,  it  availed  nothing,  because  the 
directors  of  the  Central  knew  how  to  strike  a  balance 
in  their  own  favor. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  at  Promontory  point; 
but  Huntington  had  prepared  very  ably  an  argument 
showing  why  the  junction  should  be  at  Ogden,  on 
account  of  the  trade  of  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  the  coal 
in  the  Wasatch  valley.  He  represented  that  as  his 
company  had  performed  a  larger  part  of  the  hard  work 
of  overcoming  mountains,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  long  stretch  of  less  diffi- 
cult road  building.  They  had  filed  their  map,  and 
received  a  partial  issue  of  bonds  on  the  uncompleted 
road  beyond  Ogden ,  therefore  they  had  the  right  to 
go  to  Ogden,  if  not  further. 

But  then  people  asked  each  other  why  Secretary 
Browning  accepted  a  map  to  Echo,  irregular,  incom- 
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plete,  and  unauthenticated,  when  the  Central  company 
was  still  434  miles  from  that  point?  And  how  it  was 
that  this  company  was  permitted  to  secure  a  two-thirds 
issue  ot  bonds  on  their  80  miles  of  uncompleted  road 
east  of  Ogden,  when  the  Union  company  was  within 
50  miles  of  that  point,  and  the  Central  still  230  miles 
distant?  This  excited  the  newspapers  furtiier  to  in- 
quire what  made  the  partially  completed  grading  of 
the  Central  Pacific  cost  $20,000  per  mile,  when  the 
fully  completed  grading  of  the  Union  company's  road 
cost  $10,000.  Or  why,  when  the  plain  law  of  the 
case  gave  the  companies  the  privilege  of  constructing 
a  continuous  line  from  either  direction  until  they  met, 
the  Union  company  should  be  stopped  to  allow  the 
Central  to  make  the  connection  to  please  itself  ?  The 
latter  had  failed  to  reach  Ogden,  and  was  met  by 
the  continuous  Union  Pacific  at  Promontory,  53  miles 
west.  Both  companies  had  employed  the  nation's 
substance  by  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  in  the 
law  intended  for  their  relief  when  doing  their  work 
with  insufficient  means.  Althouijh  the  Central  Pa- 
cific  had  not  reached  Ogden,  its  vice-president  drew, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1869,  the  last  day  of  a  dissolving 
administration,  $1,333,000  for  partially  constructed 
work  beyond  Ogden.  So  they  declaimed,  and  no 
proper  understanding  by  the  people  ever  was  arrived 
at.  Congress  investigated  the  case,  but  the  testimony 
showed  the  issue  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  on  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  investigation  silenced  further  talk,  and 
the  national  joy  at  the  completion  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
road swallowed  up  all  minor  considerations  and  dif- 
ferences. But  there  was  a  good  foundation  for  the 
attitudes  of  the  companies,  or  we  will  say,  for  the 
Central  company,  in  this  matter;  for  in  1866  con- 
gress had  amended  the  Pacific  railroad  act,  and 
declared  that  not  only  should  the  two  construct  until 
they  met,  but  "when  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  by  reason  of  deep  cuts  and  tunnels,  should,  for 
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the  expeditious  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
require  it,"  they  might  work  "for  an  extent  of  not  to 
exceed  300  miles  in  advance  of  their  continuous  com- 
pleted lines."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  though  there  was 
little  to  require  the  extension  of  the  Central's  line, 
Mr  Huntington  knew  how  to  carry  through  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  make  even  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury obey  his  will. 

On  the  28th  of  April  1869,  six  years  and  three 
months  from  the  first  breaking  of  ground  at  Sacra- 
mento, the  Central  Pacific  met  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Promontory,  a  point  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other  spot  in  a  high  rolling  country  desti- 
tute of  trees,  but  covered  with  coarse  grass.  On  that 
memorable  day  the  Contract  and  Finance  company 
put  forth  its  whole  energy  and  laid  ten  miles  of 
track. 

The  disagreement  continuing  between  the  two  com- 
panies, and  the  Union  managers  being  embarrassed 
financially,  the  Central  offered  to  purchase  the  road 
from  Promontory  to  Ogden  for  $4,000,000.  At  first 
the  ofi^er  was  refused;  but  Huntington,  who  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  east,  and  whose  talents  as  a 
lobbyist  had  made  his  services  in  Washington  indis- 
pensable, secured  through  Attorney -general  Black  the 
introduction  into  a  resolution  by  congress  "  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company,  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  company,  and  for  other  purposes"  of 
a  proviso  that  the  common  terminus  of  the  two  roads 
should  be  at  Ogden,  or  near  it,  and  that  the  Union 
Pacific  might  build,  but  the  Central  Pacific  might 
pay  for  the  I'oad  from  Promontory  to  Ogden. 

This  "little  legislation"  as  Huntington  called  his 
coup  deM,  determined  the  matter,  and  the  California 
company  was  allowed  equal  advantages  with  the 
Union  Pacific  in  regard  to  coal,  and  trade  with  Salt 
Lake  City.     These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  con- 
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Bolidated  Pacific  railroad  celebrated  its  formal  union 
on  the  10th  of  May  1869,  in  the  presence  of  the 
sparse  population  of  the  desert  region  about  Promon- 
tory, the  army  of  graders  and  track-layers  having 
departed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  their  labors. 

Perhaps  the  very  loneliness  of  the  scene  enhanced 
its  interest.  When  the  doge  of  Venice  wedded  the 
Adriatic  with  a  ring,  amidst  a  brilliant  throng  of 
richly  dressed  Venetians,  the  ceremonial  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  spectacle.  It  symbolized  the 
importance  to  the  continued  life  of  that  republic  of 
the  possession  of  a  maritime  commerce.  The  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  two  companies  which  had 
spanned  the  continent  with  bands  of  iron,  thereby 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  was  no  less 
symbolical  of  the  importance  to  this  republic,  and  the 
world,  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  meaning  of  it  was 
not  lost  upon  the  heterogeneous  few  hundreds  assem- 
bled on  that  bright  May  morning — officers  and  sol- 
diers from  Camp  Douglas,  with  a  military  band ;  the 
president  and  apostles  of  the  church  of  latter-day 
saints,  with  some  of  their  people ;  newspaper  corre- 
spondents from  east  and  west ;  self-elected  delegates 
from  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Montana,  mixed  up  with  the  few  laborers 
remaining — florid  Celts,  in  blue  jeans;  yellow-skinned 
Mongolians  with  queues  freshly  braided,  clean  blouses, 
and  a  g«^neially  neat  appearance  ;  Mexicans  in  broad 
sombreros,  fringed  buckskin  trousers,  and  crimson  silk 
sashes ;  aborigines  in  no  dress  at  all,  resembling  ani- 
mated bronzes ;  or  if  a  chief,  wearing  a  skin  robe  and 
a  feather  head-dress;  American  citizens  in  every 
modification  of  the  prevailing  fasliion — not  more  than 
a  thousand  in  all. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  train  bearing  the  party  of  the 
president  of  the  Central  Pacific  rolled  eastward  to 
the  gap  between  the  rails  of  the  roads  about  to  be 
joined.  It  looked,  in  that  lonely  place,  with  its  new 
cars  and  decorated  locomotive,  a  very  grand  affair; 
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but  when  the  train  from  the  east  appeared  a  few 
moments  later  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap,  the 
difference  between  the  unpretentious  carriage  of  the 
Stanford  party  and  the  handsome  president's  car  of 
Durant  of  the  Union  Pacific  became  very  noticeable. 
From  both  trains  descended  the  principal  actors  in 
the  approaching  ceremony. 

The  last  tie  which  was  to  support  the  uniting  rail 
was  of  California  laurel,  smoothly  polished,  and  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  silver  plate,  engraved  with  the 
evermore-to-be-illustrious  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  companies.  The  last  spike  was  of  California 
gold,  and  was  driven  home  by  a  silver  pick  in  the 
hands  of  President  Stanford.  Several  of  the  terri- 
tories sent  gifts  equally  significant.  Then  the  Union 
company's  train  advanced  over  the  connecting  rails, 
dipped  its  flag,  and  backed  to  allow  the  California 
company  to  advance  and  retire  with  the  same  saluta- 
tion. Thus  the  twain  became  one  road,  and  a  royal 
weddint;  was  consummated.  Cheers  rose  from  the 
multitude;  the  band  played  ;  congratulatory  spoechcs 
and  telegrams  were  listened  to ;  and  finally  the  pro- 
ceedings ended  as  all  such  proceedings  must,  in  a  royal 
banquet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  there  arrived  the  first 
train  out  from  New  York,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen 
new  passenger  coaches  for  the  Central  which  were 
attached  to  the  president's  train,  and  accompanied  it 
to  Sacramento,  where,  and  at  San  Francisco,  the 
event  of  the  day  before  was  celebrat'ed  with  proces- 
sions and  noisy  rejoicings. 

But  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  not  completed 
until  the  Contract  and  Finance  company  had  finished 
the  work  on  both  ends  of  the  Western  Pacific,  which 
was  done,  as  already  narrated,  in  No\'ember,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Alameda  valley  road,  and  both 
became  consolidated  with  the  Central  Pacific,  making 
it  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  S&n  Francisco  bay 
railroad  to  Oakland  wharf. 
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Before  the  Central  company  could  draw  the  full 
amount  of  the  bonds  due  on  completion,  or  obtain 
patents  to  its  entire  grant  of  lands,  an  examination 
by  the  United  States  commissioners  was  required. 
The  commissioners  found  that  a  further  expenditure 
of  $4,493,380  would  be  called  for  to  put  in  first-class 
condition  that  part  of  the  road  cast  of  Sacramento, 
and  especially  that  portion  so  hastily  constructed 
through  the  Humboldt  valley.  Upon  this  report  the 
president  of  the  United  States  ordered  deposited  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Central  Pacific  to  the  amount  which  the  commis- 
sioners found  the  company's  work  defective,  and  that 
no  more  patents  to  land  should  be  issued  until  the 
road  was  completed  according  to  law. 

So  accustomed  were  the  directors  to  making  the 
rules  by  which  they  and  those  about  them  were 
governed,  that  this  decision  gave  them  a  surprise. 
In  September  application  was  made  to  withdraw  the 
four  millions  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  Vmt  the  applica- 
t'«  n  was  denied.  A  few  months  thereafter  the  com- 
pany, having  completed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
defective  portions  of  their  road,  were  permitted  to 
withdraw  their  bonds,  and  to  receive  patents  to  half 
the  lands  yet  due.  In  March  1871  it  was  still  held 
that  the  road  was  incomplete  in  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  again  refused  to 
issue  patents.  But  the  states  through  which  the 
road  passed,  desiring  to  have  the  railroad  lands 
patented  in  order  that  they  might  be  taxed,  a  bill 
was  introduced,  and  was  pending  in  congress,  to  rem- 
edy this  evil.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  managers  of  the  Central  had 
learned  how  to  manage  commissioners,  and  a  new 
board  being  appointed,  a  report  wus  rendered  that 
the  road  had  been  fully  complotcd  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
121,'  '37.23 — $1,014,681.34  for  wharves  and  depot 
buildings  at  Oakland  and  San  Francisco;  $241,490.- 
87  for  improvements  of  depot  grounds  at  Mission  bay 
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'a  San  Francisco;  and  $105,906.60  for  the  steam 
transfer  boat  Thoroughfare,  which  was  built  to  ferry 
over  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  loaded  freight 
cars.  Wliether,supposing  the  road  to  be  not  completed 
before,  this  would  placf  the  government  under  obliga- 
tions to  aid  the  compj,ny  to  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  face  of  the  bonds  and  the  work 
here  set  forth,  namely  $627,657.23,  might  be  a  ques- 
tion, for  the  time  was  not  yet  up  in  which,  according 
to  the  act,  the  company  might  complete  the  Pacific 
railroad. 

In  1875  the  courts  were  called  on  for  opinions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  as  to  when  it  became 
obligatory  upon  the  company  to  commence  paying  the 
five  per  cent  of  its  earnings  towards  extinguishhig  its 
debt  to  the  government.  The  United  States  claimed 
that  on  the  15th  of  July  1869,  when  it  was  opened 
for  business,  it  was  completed  in  the  sense  of  earning 
money  over  the  whole  length.  It  had  actually  been 
in  operation  ever  since  the  middle  of  May,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  through  business.  But  the  company 
claimed  that  according  to  its  own  admissions  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  road,  it  was  not  finished  and 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  five  per  cent  before 
October  1,  1874.  If  finished  in  1869,  then  it  had 
been  unjustly  treated  by  the  govermncnt,  which 
withheld  its  land  patents ;  if  not  completed  until 
October  1,  1874,  then  nothing  was  due  when  the 
action  was  connnenced.  At  the  same  time  the  road 
had  earned  in  three  years  a  net  profit  of  .$24,124,088. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  .'ircuit  court, 
Sawyer  presiding,  whieli  was  not  rendered  until  1877, 
was  in  favor  of  tiie  company.  By  it  the  company 
would  have  gained  $1,836,635.10.  In  1878  the  court 
of  claims,  arguing  the  same  question,  decided  that 
the  Union  Pacific  road  was  completed  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  the  act,  in  1869,  and  tlie  deciaion  of 
course  affected  both  roads.  And  so  the  question  con- 
tinued to  be  discu-ssed  as  time  passed  by,  with  more 
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or  less  acrimony,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
continued  further  here. 


By  a  comparison  of  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  it  admitted  itself  completed 
in  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  pay  a  percentage  on 
its  debt,  the  Central  Pacific  had  gathered  to  itself, 
by  able  management  on  the  part  (jf  its  officers, 
the  Western  Pacific,  California  Pacific,  Eastern  Ex- 
tension, and  California  Navigation  company,  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific,  San  Francisco  and 
Humboldt  bay,  Napa  valley,  Sacramento  valley, 
Oregon  and  California,  Stockton  and  Copperopolis, 
Stockton  and  Visalia,  besides  some  shorter  competing 
lines. 

The  Napa  Valley  railroad  company  was  organized 
in  1864,  to  run  from  Vallejo  to  Calistoga.  It  was 
built  chiefly  by  county  subscriptions  of  $10,000  per 
mile,  C.  Hartson  being  its  first  president,  and  A.  A. 
Cohen  secretary.  When  it  was  completed  as  far  as 
Napa  City,  Hartson  C  tained  the  free  gift  of  the 
county  subsidy,  and  with  yjrivate  subscriptions  was 
able  to  complete  it  to  Calistoga  in  October  1868. 
On  the  27th  of  May  1869  tlio  road  was  sold  to  W. 
F.  Roelofson  and  James  M.  Ryder,  contractors,  for 
$500,000,  and  became  a  branch  of  the  California 
Pacific,  which  brought  it  finally  under  the  Central 
Pacific  manaii[ement. 

The  California  and  Oregon  railroad  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  California  Central  and  Northern  Central 
built  between  1861  and  1864  as  far  north  as  Oroville, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  Red  Bluff.  The  for- 
mation of  the  California  and  Oregon  railroad  com- 
pany in  1863  cliangcd  its  prospects,  and  it  became 
finally  consolidated  with  the  latter  in  1869.  The  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
looked  merely  to  securing  a  route  to  Oregon.  The 
company  was  permanently  incorporated  in  July  1865, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000,  divided  into  150,- 
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000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  directors  were  Alpheus 
Bull,  S.  G.  Elliott,  William  E.  Barron,  Joseph  Barroa 
Thomas  Bell,  and  C.  Temple  Emmet.  A  company 
was  also  incorporated  in  Oregon  to  continue  the 
road  from  the  state  line  to  Portland.  The  distance 
to  the  Oregon  line  was  286  miles,  and  from  there  to 
Portland  349  miles.  In  1866  congress  granted  to 
these  companies  the  same  amount  of  land  per  mile 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Pacific  railroad,  of 
which  in  the  intention  of  congress  it  was  a  branch. 
The  subsidy  was,  however,  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  t'venty  miles  before  the  end  of  1868  ;  but 
the  time  was  fiubsequently  extended  to  1870,  and  of 
the  whole  California  division  to  1880.  In  1870  it 
became  consolidated  with  the  Central  Pacific  through 
the  California  Central  and  Yuba  branches,  when  the 
Contract  and  Finance  company  constructed  the  road, 
reaching  Red  BluiF  in  1872,  and  subsequently  Red- 
ding; but  the  road  was  not  completed  until  the  win- 
ter of  1887. 

The  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroad  company 
made  the'  first  organized  movement  toward  railway 
transportation  in  San  Joaquin  county  in  1862,  the 
first  object  being  to  bring  to  tide-water  the  ores  of 
Calaveras  county,  then  yielding  abundantly  of  copper ; 
and  secondarily  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  San  Joaquin  county,  and  the  quarries  of 
marble,  granite,  slate,  and  coal  on  its  line.  The 
legislature  of  1863  authorized  the  counties  of  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Tuolumne  to  sub- 
scribe an  aggregate  amount  of  $225,000  to  aid  this 
road ;  but  for  various  reasons,  as  the  partial  failure 
of  the  copper  mines  and  the  civil  war  in  the  east,  the 
enterprise  languished.  In  1865  the  company  reor- 
ganized and  applied  to  congress  for  aid,  and  a  grant 
was  obtained,  in  March  1867,  of  231,000  acres  of 
land,  conditioned  upon  $200,000  being  subscribed,  of 
which  five  per  cent  should  be  paid  in,  and  construc- 
tion commenced  before  March  1869,  ten  miles  to  be 
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completed  annually  thereafter  until  the  road  should 
be  finished. 

The  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
$1,500,000.  The  officers  were  E.  S.  Holden,  presi- 
dent; R.  B.  Parker,  vice-president;  George  Gray, 
treasurer;  John  Sedgewick,  secretary;  W.  L.  Dud- 
ley, John  H.  Kedington,  Willard  Sperry,  E.  R.  Stock- 
well,  and  J.  K.  Doak,  directors.  The  failure  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Copperopolis  forced  the  company, 
ill  order  to  save  its  franchise  and  land  grant,  to  trans- 
fer its  rights  to  the  California  Pacific,  which  company 
constructed  the  road  to  Milton  in  Calaveras  county, 
where  it  terminated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1869  a  local  company  was 
formed,  called  the  Stockton  and  Visalia  railroad  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  road  through 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  southward  to  Visalia,  which 
company  obtained  subsidies  in  bonds  of  the   city  of 
Stockton  and  county  of  San  Joaquin  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000.     These  bonds  were  issued,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  delivered  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  section  of  the  road.     The  California 
Pacific,  whicli  had  not  completed  its  former  contract, 
agreed  to  construct  the  road  to  VisaUa  ;   but  instead 
of  doing  so,  it  built  a  branch  line  from  a  point  on  the 
CopperopoHs  road  twelve  miles  east  of  Stockton,  to 
Oakdale,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  calling  it  the  Stock- 
ton and  Visalia  railroad,  hoping  by  this  means  to  save 
all  the  subsidies ;  but  the  legislature  requested   con- 
gress to  revoke  the  land  grant,  which  was  done.     The 
Stockton  and  Visalia  corporation  tendered  the  short 
line  built  by  the  California  Pacific  company  as  a  ful- 
filment  of  its  puriVose,  but  the   trustees  refused  to 
deliver  the  bonds,  and  protracted  litigation  followed, 
the  district  court  deciding  for  the  city  and  county, 
and  the  supreme  court  reversing  the  decision,   the 
case   being  finally  compromised    by  the  payment   of 
$300,000.    Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Stockton 
and  Visalia   short  line,  all  the   California  Pacific's 
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interests  were  acquired  by  the  Central  Pacific,  as 
already  related,  and  these  San  Joaquin  county  roads 
with  whatever  belonged  to  them  became  part  of  its 
system. 

In  1870  the  Central  Pacific  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  had  constructed  the 
line  to  Modesto  within  the  year.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  further  achievements  of  the 
Central  corporation,  previous  to  considering  itself 
liable  to  pay  its  five  per  cent  to  the  government,  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  other  projected  transcontni- 
ental  routes  and  lines. 

The  course  of  the  Central  Pacific  in  avoiding  the 
payment  of  its  debt;  refusing  to  be  taxed,  and  only 
submitting  after  prolonged  litigation;  warring  upon 
other  corporations  to  build  itself  up  on  their  ruins; 
interfering  with  elections ;  manipulating  legislation ; 
keeping  fares  and  freights  up  to  the  "  all  it  will  bear" 
mark,  and  in  general  pursuing  a  thoroughly  selfish 
and  overbearing  policy,  created  a  prejudice  so  strong 
that  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  a  commendatory  word 
spoken  of  it,  although  undoubtedly  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  railroads  helped  the  development  of  the 
country  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  But  though 
the  public  did  not  admit  tiie  right  of  any  company  of 
men — in  this  case  it  was  a  simple  quartet — made  enor- 
mously rich  by  the  money  and  lands  of  the  people,  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  even  to  shape 
national  legislation,  so  powerful  had  they  grown,  and 
so  cowardly  had  become  the  community  through  fear 
of  personal  pecuniary  loss  or  disadvantage,  they  dare 
not  say  much. 

One  spot  in  their  armor  was  alone  vulnerable,  and 
that  was  the  fear  of  other  transcontinental  roads. 
This  fear  made  them  purchase  the  lease  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  to  stop  the  Eastern  Extension,  which 
threatened  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  The  same  fear  to  the 
present  time  makes  them  locate  new  roads  on  every 
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route  where  a  road  from  the  east  might  get  a  holding 
in  California.  Competition  so  much  desired  by  the 
people  is  the  dread  of  the  great  corporation.  One  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  purchase  of  the  California 
Pacific,  which  included  the  boats  of  the  navigation 
company,  was  an  immediate  increase  in  fares,  both  by 
rail  and  river,  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Following 
closely  on  this  combination  was  an  understanding 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  company  whereby  the  freights 
by  sea  were  advanced,  making  another  combination 
in  its  own  favor.  Even  the  ferry  to  Oakland  by  the 
old  creek  route  was  assailed  by  the  Central  Pacific 
ferry  company.  So  the  right  of  any  other  under- 
taking to  exist,  which  was  not  directly  or  indirectly 
tributary  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Central  com- 
pany, was  denied  or  ignored. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  being  compelled  to 
keep  their  contract  with  the  government  has  always 
been  that  congress  aided  a  northern  and  a  southern 
transcontinental  road — as  if  their  right  to  monopolize 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  or  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  even  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  was  either  a  legal  or  a  divine  right — 
as  if  the  people  of  the  north  and  the  south,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Oregon,  should  forever 
pay  tribute  to  a  burdesome  rate- gatherer,  and  con- 
gress should  not  come  to  their  relief,  or  if  it  did, 
should  itself  be  circumvented. 

Such  acts  and  principles  are  more  worthy  of  feudal 
times  than  of  the  present  civilization.  Yet  feudal 
times  afforded  no  field  for  tlie  indulgence  of  an  unlim- 
ited and  unquenchable  rapacity;  these  latter  days  of 
high  enlightenment  and  pure  morality  alone  furnisl; 
such  matchless  examples  of  insatiate  appetite  fed  by 
the  hand  of  an  intelligent  people.  The  secret  of  it  is, 
that  the  people  recognize  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  in  order  to  benefit  themselves,  the  greedy 
ones  must  do  some  good  to  society;  but  the  gracious- 
ness  which  should  attend  good  deeds  not  being  pres- 
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ent,  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  feel  no  sense  of 
obligation,  and  the  men  who  by  reason  of  great  mate- 
rial deeds  might  have  made  themselves  a  place  in  the 
world's  remembrance,  lose  the  sustaining  power  of 
moral  greatness,  and  at  the  end  ot  their  threescore 
and  ten  years  upon  earth  perish  out  of  remembrance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RAILWAYS— UNIOX  PACIFIC  AND  OTHER  LINES. 

Union  Pacific  Organization  and  Efforts — Kansas  Pacific — Manipula- 
TION8  AND  Combinations — Denver  and  Rio  Grande — Atchison 
ToPEKA  AND  Santa  Fk— Junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific— Credit  Mobilier— Difficulties  Encountered — 
'Traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific — Far-reaching  Influences  of  This 
AND  Otoeb  Intermontane  Roads  as  Factors  of  Progress. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  not,  like  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  when  congress  passed  the  incorporation 
act  of  1862,  prepared  to  make  a  beginning  with  a 
profitable  local  road,  and  having  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions a  country  supplied  with  ample  facilities,  as  has 
been  previously  remarked.  The  president  had  fixed 
the  initial  point  at  Omaha  when  there  was  no  rail- 
road nearer  than  150  miles,  nor  was  there  any  material, 
mechanical  skill,  or  manual  force  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Great  obstacles  were  to  be  overcome  before 
construction  could  be  begun.  Even  the  preliminary 
organization  was  not  made  until  October  1863.  The 
first  officers  of  the  company  were  John  A.  Dix,  pres- 
ident ;  Thomas  C.  Durant,  vice-president ;  and  John 
J.  Cisco,  treasurer.  The  capital  authorized  by  the 
charter  was  $100,000,000,  of  which  only  $2,000,000 
was  subscribed  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in  at  the  start. 
The  number  of  stockholders  was  reported  to  be  not 
more  than  seventy,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  was  taken  by  a  few  persons,  notably  by  Durant 
and  Oakes  Ames. 

On  the  2d  of  December  1863  inauguration  cere- 
monies  were  observed  at  Omaha,  where  about  1,000 
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persons  were  assembled,  among  whom  were  Governor 
Sanders  of  Nebraska,  the  mayors  of  Council  Bluffs 
and  Omaha,  and  the  railroad  directors.  Letters  were 
read  from  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  both 
too  busy  with  civil  war  to  have  much  time  for  these 
courtesies,  and  other  prominent  personages.  Cannon 
boomed,  speeches  were  made,  and  amidst  shouts  some 
shovelfuls  of  earth  were  thrown  up,  the  whole  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  and  a  ball. 

The  following  winter  Durant  spent  in  Washington, 
urging  the  amendments  finally  made  in  the  incorpo- 
ration act,  which  nearly  doubled  the  resources  of  the 
company.  Durant  became  general  manager,  and  in 
1864  the  first  contract  was  let.  The  year  1865 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  principally  to  gathering 
materials,  which  were  brought  by  mule  trains  across 
the  country,  or  from  St  Joseph  or  St  Louis  by  river. 
Twenty  sawmills  were  put  up  to  manufacture  lumber 
and  ties ;  substantial  brick  buildings  for  car  and 
machine  shops  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  with  capac- 
ity sufficient  for  300  miles  of  road.  Between  the  16th 
of  September  and  February  1866,  forty-five  miles  of 
road  were  completed. 

The  road-building  now  began  in  earnest.  Survey- 
ing parties  were  pushed  out  across  the  continent  in 
various  directions  to  ascertain  and  locate  the  most 
available  route,  and  after  them  followed  the  graders, 
and  the  construction  trains.  The  force  employed  was 
not  only  an  army  in  numbers — from  18,000  to  20,- 
000  men — but  was  an  army  in  fact,  armed  to  fight 
Indians,  and  fortified,  when  taking  rest,  in  subterranean 
huts,  rising  only  far  enough  above  the  level  of  the 
earth  to  admit  of  a  row  of  portholes  to  be  used  for 
defence  against  attack. 

Meantime  railroads  were  being  rapidly  built  across 
Iowa  to  connect  with  and  assist  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  The  Kansas  Pacific,  or  trunk 
line  as  it  was  called,  since  known  as  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Union   Pacific,   let  its  first  contract  in 
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June,  1862,  to  Boss,  Steele,  &  Co.,  to  build  350 
miles,  and  work  was  soon  begun  at  Leavenworth. 
This  company  sold  out  its  contract  to  John  C.  Fre- 
mont and  Samuel  Hallett,  who  began  construction 
at  Kansas  City,  July  7,  1863,  and  completed  forty- 
three  miles  of  the  road-bed  by  the  18th  of  November 
following.  On  the  19th  of  December  1864,  the  road 
was  opened  to  Lawrence;  and  in  August  1871  to 
Denver,  the  last  150  miles  being  constructed  by  W. 
J.  Palmer  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a  day. 

It  was  at  first  expected  that  the  Union  Pacific 
would  be  run  by  the  way  of  Denver,  but  the  survey- 
ors determined  otherwise.  This  decision  placed  the 
people  of  Denver  in  a  position  of  doubt.  The  Kan- 
sas Pacific,  which  was  then  slowly  making  its  way 
across  the  plains,  undecided  whether  to  go  to  Denver 
or  Pueblo,  was  one  possible  outlet,  the  Union  Pacific, 
located  one  hundred  miles  north,  was  another,  between 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  choose.  The  Colo- 
rado Central  railroad  company  was  organized  in  July 
1867,  to  build  a  line  of  railroad  to  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Cheyenne,  and  Arapahoe  county  was  called  upon 
to  vote  a  subsidy  of  $200,000 ;  but  for  some  time 
action  was  delayed  by  the  disposition  of  the  company 
to  make  the  terminus  at  Golden  instead  of  Denver, 
and  finally  the  arrangement  fell  through.  In  Novem- 
ber, however,  the  Denver  Pacific  railway  and  tele- 
graph company  was  organized,  which  on  the  19th 
elected  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  B.  M.  Hughes, 
president;  Luther  Kountze,  vice-president;  D.  H. 
Moffat,  jr,  treasurer;  W.  T.  Johnson,  secretary;  F. 
M.  Case,  chief  engineer  ;  and  John  Pierce,  consulting 
engineer.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was  immediately 
raised,  and  the  county  voted  a  subscription  of  $500,- 
000  in  its  bonds  the  following  December,  the  vote 
being  1,259  in  favor  of  and  47  against  aiding  the 
road.  Soon  afterward  a  verbal  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Union  Pacific  to  complete  the  road 
after  it  was  made  ready  for  the  iron  track.     Congress 
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f ranted  the  right  of  way  in  1868,  when  Governor 
Ivans  and  John  Pierce,  representing  the  Denver 
Pacific,  met  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  in 
New  York,  where  a  written  contract  was  entered 
into,  as  follows:  First,  on  the  part  of  the  Denver 
Pacific,  the  road  should  be  graded  and  laid  with  ties; 
second,  the  Denver  Central  and  Georgetown  railroad 
company  should  be  organized ;  and  third,  an  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  congress  for  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  Denver  Pacific  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific  the  road  should  be  ironed  and  equipped.  The 
contract  for  its  construction  was  let  in  Cheyenne  to 
T.  C.  Durant,  and  Sidney  Dillon,  who  agreed  to  com- 
plete it  when  the  Denver  company  had  expended 
$500,000  upon  it.  Ground  was  broken  in  Denver 
May  18,  1868.  In  the  session  of  congress  of  1867-8 
application  was  made  for  a  land  grant,  but  before  any 
action  was  had  on  the  bill,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  John  D.  Perry,  president  of  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
to  transfer  to  the  Denver  Pacific  the  land  grant  of 
the  former  company  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  and 
the  pending  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  grant  a  subsidy 
in  bonds  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  as  far  as  Cheyenne 
wells,  which  passed  the  senate,  but  failed  in  the  house. 
In  the  session  of  1868-9,  however,  a  bill  containing 
all  the  important  features  of  the  first  was  passed  by 
both  houses,  and  the  line  being  made  ready  waited 
only  for  the  promised  completion  by  the  Union 
Pacific. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Denver  Pacific  in 
December  1868,  W.  F,  Johnson  was  elected  president, 
but  he  dying  in  March  following,  Evans  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  About  this  time  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  Union  Pacific  to  cancel  the  for- 
mer contract,  and  sell  the  iron  to  the  Denver  Pacific, 
which  company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  by  which  that  company  agreed  to  build  to 
Denver,  and  to  complete  the  Denver  Pacific,  taking 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  of  that  road.     The  road 
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was  completed  to  Cheyenne  June  22,  1870.  Thus 
the  Kansas  Pacific  was  hastened  in  its  approach  to 
the  Union  Pacific  by  the  intervention  of  the  citizens 
of  Colorado.  In  1880  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  is  l;nown  as  the  Cheyenne  division 
of  that  road.  Like  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific  has  absorbed  most  of  the  branch  and  connect- 
ing lines  since  constructed,  as  the  Julesburg  branch, 
Boulder  branch,  Colorado  Central,  and  Denvor  and 
South  park.  The  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
is  its  successful  rival  in  Colorado,  controlling  besides 
its  own  line  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  There  was 
a  struggle  between  the  two  companies  in  1879  for  the 
possession  of  the  grand  canon  of  the  Arkansas,  when 
the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  came  ofl*  victorious. 


to 


This  corporation  must  be  mentioned  as  an  impor- 
tant entity  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  the  mountain 
states,  although  not  belonging  to  the  Union  Pacific 
system.  It  was  organized  in  October  1870  by  W.  J. 
Palmer,  A.  C.  Hunt,  and  W.  H.  Greenwood,  since 
which  time  it  has  constructed  1,000  miles  of  road, 
much  of  it  in  the  most  startlingly  difficult  passes, 
canons,  and  rugged  regions.  The  scenery  upon  it  is 
hardly  surpassed  for  grandeur  by  any  in  the  world. 

The  Atchison  and  Topeka  company  was  chartered  in 
February  1859  by  the  territory  of  Kansas,  its  purpose 
then  being  to  construct  a  road  from  Atchison  to 
Topeka  merely.  Its  capital  stock  was  $1,500,000, 
with  power  to  increase  from  time  to  time.  The 
incorporators  were  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  C.  K.  HoUiday, 
Luther  C.  Challiss,  Peter  T.  Abell,  Milton  C.  Dickey, 
Asaph  Allen,  Samuel  Dickson,  Wilson  L.  Gordon, 
George  S.  Hillyer,  Lorenzo  D.  Bird,  Jeremiah  Mur- 
phy, George  H.  Fairchild,  and  F.  L.  Crane.  The 
company  effected  nothing  until  1863,  when  new  stock- 
holders came  in,  the  name  was  changed  to  Atchison 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained, 
by  the  state   of  Kansas  in  aid  of  this — and  also  of 
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another  road — the  grant  being  turned  over  to  the 
road  in  question  in  February  1864,  the  legislature  also 
authorizing  the  counties  on  the  line  to  take  stock  in 
the  company's  road.  It  was  not  until  1869  that  work 
was  actually  begun,  between  Topeka  and  Burlingame. 
The  cooperation  of  eastern  capitalists  was  obtained, 
and  the  road  from  Topeka  to  Newton  with  the 
Wichita  branch,  was  completed  in  July  1871,  and  to 
Atchison  in  1872.  The  limit  of  time  in  which  to 
build  the  road  or  lose  the  land  grant  was  ten  years, 
six  of  which  had  slipped  away  when  it  was  begun. 
Failing  to  get  an  extension  of  time,  the  company  was 
forced  to  the  greatest  activity,  and  finally  completed 
the  road  to  the  Colorado  state  line  by  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1873,  thus  making  sure  of  their  entire  land  grant 
in  Kansas.  Since  that  time  it  has  added  several 
branches,  and  extended  its  line  westward,  by  consoli- 
dation with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  Union  Pacific,  once  fairly  started,  progressed 
vigorously.  By  the  beginning  of  1867  it  had  built 
305  miles  of  road,  which  earned  money  as  fast  as 
equipped;  by  January  1868,  540  miles  were  com- 
pleted, and  in  March  1869  it  had  reached  Ogden,  and, 
as  we  know,  was  joined  to  the  Central  Pacific  May 
10,  1869.  This  was  rapid  work,  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  per  day.  There  was  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  the  right  of  the  company  under  the  char- 
ter to  the  government  grants.  The  government 
directors  criticised  the  construction  severely ;  the 
public  being  pleased  to  have  any  road  at  all,  winked 
at  the  deficiencies,  and  praised  the  enterprise  of  its 
builders.  As  to  the  road,  particularly  the  portion 
latest  constructed,  when  every  energy  was  bent  upon 
keeping  the  Central  Pacific  back  from  Ogden,  it  was 
certainly  a  flimsy  pretense  of  a  railroad.  Whether  to 
make   mileage   or  to  avoid  grading,  it  turned  and 
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twisted  in  a  remarkable  manner  atiiong  the  swells 
and  depressions  of  the  plains,  the  trestle  work  in 
places  creaking  threateningly  underneath  a  train,  after 
having  been  tied  together  with  a  rope  to  prevent 
spreading  I  This  was  so  in  June,  after  the  road  was 
opened  for  travel.  Gradually  these  faults  were  cor- 
rected at  the  expense  of  the  company,  until  it  was, 
with  the  Central  Pacific,  the  most  pleasant  line  of 
railway  in  America  on  which  to  spend  a  number  of 
days.  This  impression  was  due  greatly  to  the  fact 
that  the  first-class  carriages  were  occupied  chiefly  by 
through  travellers,  and  to  the  good  attendance  and 
comforts  furnished,  which  made  the  occupancy  of  a 
through  car  settled  and  home-like.  Competitors  have 
since  arisen  to  divide  the  honors  with  the  first  trans- 
continental road ;  but  among  them  all  this  is  justly 
preferred  by  experienced  travellers  in  the  matter  of 
personal  comfort. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
Union  Pacific  railway  was  constructed.  The  act  of 
congress  placed  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  at 
$100,000,000  and  the  shares,  in  the  fii'st  place,  at 
$1,000,  afterward  at  $100.  On  the  opening  of  books 
there  was  no  scramble  for  the  stock.  The  idea  was 
too  grand  and  vague ;  and  however  much  people 
might  desire  a  transcontinental  railway,  they  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  it  in  their  imaginations  to  see 
it  completed  and  paying  in  their  day;  hence  subscrip- 
tions did  not  flow  in  readily.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  ten  per  cent  on  the  subscriptions  was  but  $218,- 
000,  and  no  company  could  obtain  the  control  of  the 
road  with  a  less  amount  of  money  than  $51,000,000. 
These  defects  having  been  pointed  out  to  congress, 
with  the  difticulty  of  placing  the  stock  under  the 
original  act,  the  changes  before  spoken  of  were  made. 
But  even  with  these  additional  inducements  there 
was  little  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  company, 
which  was  making   its  costly  beginning   at  Omaha 
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with  insufficient  private  means,  bringing  the  company 
in  debt  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  in  by  stock- 
holders to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  and  obliging  it 
to  sell  a  poicion  of  its  material.  This  was  in 
1863-4.  In  May  ]863  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  proposals  and  let  contracts  to  private 
persons.  H.  M.  Hoxie,  a  man  of  no  means,  a  mere 
figure-head,  took  a  contract  in  August  for  100  miles 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per  mile,  he  to  receive  the 
securities  of  the  company  in  payment.  In  Octo- 
ber Hoxie  proposed  to  subscribe  $500,000  if  he  could 
have  his  contract  made  to  embrace  the  road  between. 
Omaha  and  the  100th  meridian,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  committee,  John  A.  Dix,  C.  S.  Bushnell, 
and  Georuje  T.  M.  Davis.  Three  davs  later  Hoxie 
assigned  his  contract  for  2A7A5  miles  to  Thomas  C. 
Duraiit,  vice-president  of  tbe  Union  Pacific,  and 
president  of  tlie  Credit  Mobilicr  of  America. 

This  company  was  originally  called  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Fiscal  agency,  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  that  state  in  1859  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing an  agency  for  the  purcliase  and  sale  of  railroad 
bonds  and  otJier  securities,  and  to  make  advances  of 
money  and  rr"dit  to  railroad  and  improvement  com- 
panies, contractors,  jnanufuctuPTS,  and  to  receive  and 
bold  in  trust  estates,  real  and  personal,  including 
notes,  bonds,  ol)]igations  and  accounts  of  states,  indi- 
vi(,luals,  or  corporations,  and  to  ])uroliase,  sell  and  set- 
tle accounts,  for  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as 
iniglif/  be  agreed  upon.  Its  capital  stock  should  con- 
sist of  50,000  sliares  of  $100  each,  and  tlie  company 
should  pay  to  the  state  a  boims  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
sum  rc((uisite  to  bo  paid  n»  pi-nvious  to  organization, 
whicli  was  five  per  cent,  and  should  pay  a  tax  upon 
the  dividends  cxcoeding  six  per  cent  ])cr  annum. 

On  !^^arch  3,  18G4,  Durant  [)urchased  the  charter 
of  this  company  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlic!  ITnion  Pacific  railroad,  and  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
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passed  an  act  to  change  the  name  to  the  Credit 
MobiUer  of  America.  This  was  the  means  by  which 
the  Union  Pacific  was  to  build  its  thousand  miles  of 
railroad.  An  agency  was  established  in  New  York, 
and  also  a  railroad  bureau  of  five  managers,  three  of 
whom  should  be  directors  of  the  company,  and  h^ve 
the  sole  management  of  railway  contracts,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  president.  The  number  of  man- 
agers were  subsequently  increased  to  seven. 

Previous  to  the  amendment  of  1864,  the  company 
purchased  the  outstanding  stocl-;  of  tlic  Union  Paci- 
fic, repaying  tlie  $218,000  paid  in.  The  shares  were 
then  of  a  par  value  of  $1,000.  By  the  act  of  congress 
this  stock  was  cancelled,  and  shares  of  $100  issued  in 
their  place  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
which  made  it  convenient  for  the  holders  of  stock  in 
both  companies  to  pro  r.-tc  it.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  scheme  wliich  the  Union  Pacific  afterward 
claimed  was  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances  such  as 
have  already  been  pointed  out,  or  something  similar, 
was  the  only  means  by  which  the  road  could  at  that 
time  have  been  built. 

The  contract  assip;ned  by  Hoxie  to  Durant  was 
performed,  as  was  afterward  shown  on  investigation, 
for  $7,800,183.33,  and  charged  to  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  company  at  $r2,!>74,41G.24,  making  a  profit 
to  the  Credit  :,\l^ibilicr  of  $5,168,232.91,  which  was 
in  stock  and  boii.ds  of  tlu-  lailroad  company  estimated 
at  par,  bu^  whose  market  value  at  the  time  was  thirty 
and  eighty-five  cents  respectively. 

This  contract  being  executed,  a  nominal  agreement 
was  made  by  Uurant  with  one  Boomer,  for  the  con- 
struction of  153.35  miles  of  road  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian,  for  which  Boomer  was  to  receive 
$19,500  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  contract  east 
of  the  north  Platte,  and  for  that  jim-tion  west  of  the 
north  Platte  $20,000  per  mil*,,  the  bridging,  buildings, 

contract  was 
were  built. 


and  equipment  to  be  additional.     This 
never  ratified,  although  fifty-eight  miles 
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at  a  cost,  according  to  the  subsequent  testimony 
of  Durant,  of  $27,500  per  mile,  including  complete 
equipments.  The  board  of  directors  in  January  1867 
by  resolution  extended  the  Hoxie  contract  over  this 
fifty- eight  miles,  thus  voting  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
which  was  themselves,  $1,345,000,  for  which  no  con- 
sideration was  received,  the  road  having  already  been 
accepted  by  the  government.  This  resolution  was 
not  acted  on,  owing  to  the  protest  of  Durant,  but  the 
Hoxie  contract  was  afterward  made  to  cover  this  por- 
tion of  the  road  at  $42,000  per  mile,  or  $15,000  more 
than  its  cost,  as  will  be  shown. 

Although  playing  into  each  other's  hands  in  this 
manner,  there  was  not  always  peace  in  the  councils 
of  the  two  companies,  and  Durant  was  removed  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  it 
was  hinted  by  his  opponents  that  tlie  protest  which 
he  made  was  not  so  much  from  purity  of  motives  as 
from  a  desire,  should  an  investigation  ever  take  place, 
of  seeming  purer  than  tho  other  directors,  which  spe- 
cies of  charges  never  amount  to  much.  The  Credit 
Mobilier,  however,  went  on  with  the  construction. 

Another  contract  was  made  in  March  1867  with 
J.  M.  S.  Williams,  for  2G7.52  miles  at  a  cost  of  $50,- 
000  per  mile,  and  included  that  ['*>rtion  already  ■*'>in- 
pleted  west  of  the  one  hundredth  uieridian,  wirnieh 
amouuteii  now  to  98:]:  niiles.  A  ])r(tvis<)  in  the  agree- 
ment proposed  that  $7,500  per  mile  should  be  re«erv«*d 
out  of  the  payment.  At  the  time  of  making  tlai 
contract  Williams  had  agreed  t<'  assign  it  to  the  Crf*<iit 
Mobilier,  l)ut  ovmg  to  the  protest  (yf  J>urant.  the 
Williams  cout'act  was  not  carried  out.  In  thi.s  \,mi- 
test  to  the  railroad  directors  he  said  :  "I  U'lj-  to  call 
your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  part  of  this  work 
has  b(MMi  done  for  weeks,  and  that  contracts  have  Ijeeo 
made,  and  rn(>rchandis(>  deliTered  for  nearly  150  mile« 
of  road,  which  the  company  lias  paid  for  as  sljown  by 
the  books."  Yet  the  Credit  Mobilier  wan  to  be  paid 
over  again  for  this  merchandise  at  its  own  price,  and 
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the  profits  divided  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
was  the  same  thing. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  road  until  August 
1867,  138  miles  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
was  constructed  and  accepted,  and  a  new  agreement 
made.  The  average  cost  of  the  road  and  equipments, 
per  mile,  had  been  $27,000.  The  contract  now  taken 
was  for  667  miles  of  road,  commencing  at  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  at  prices  ranging  from  $42,000 
to  $96,000  per  mile.  As  in  the  previous  contracts, 
there  was  an  understanding  that  the  contractor  should 
assign  to  the  Credit  Mobilier.  That  contractor  was 
Oakes  Ames,  who  did  not  make  the  assignment  as 
was  expected,  but  it  was  made  in  October,  as  will  be 
explained,  to  seven  trustees,  namely  Thomas  C. 
Durant,  Oliver  Ames,  John  B.  Alley,  Sidney  Dillon, 
Cornelius  S.  Buslmell,  Henry  B.  McComb,  and  Ben- 
jamin E.  Bates. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  Union  Pacific  com- 
pany should  not  be  overlooked.  Over  three  hundred 
miles  had  been  built  by  the  Credit  Mobilier,  which 
was  only  another  name  for  the  Union  Pacific  com- 
pany. Tlic  Credit  Mobilier  took  its  pay  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  which  it  was  necessary  to  convert  into  cash, 
but  the  incorporation  act  did  not  allow  of  the  stock 
being  sold  or  issued  at  loss  tlian  par,  whereas  it  would 
not  bring  more  than  a  third  of  that  on  the  market. 
The  law  also  required  that  the  books  of  the  railroad 
company  should  show  that  the  stock  issued  had  been 
paid  for  in  cash.  It  follows,  then,  that  little  stock 
was  sold,  altliough  there  werc^  $5,000,000  outstanding 
in  1868;  and  equally  that  stock  could  not  legally  be 
used  to  pay  construction  contracts.  Tlicre  nmst 
always  roniiilu  the  inqn-essioti  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer,  that  no  suflicient  effort  was  made  to  dispose 
of  Union  Pacific  stock,  and  that  it  was  kept  out  of 
the  market  with  a  design. 

The  plan  adopted  was  for  the  railroad  company  to 
give  its  check  for  work  done  by  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
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when  this  company  gave  back  the  same  checlr  to  the 
Union  Pacific  company  for  stock  and  bonds,  which 
was  called  a  cash  transaction.  But  cash  there  must 
have  been  to  construct  the  road,  and  the  insignificant 
capital  of  between  three  and  four  millions  was  very- 
soon  expended.  The  only  other  resource  was  money- 
obtained  on  first  mortgages,  on  government  bonds,  and 
by  selling  stock  below  par  through  the  Credit  Mobil ier. 
At  all  events  the  300  miles  had  exhausted  their 
exchequer,  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  as  a  constructor 
stepped  down  and  out  when  Oakes  Ames  came  to  the 
rescue.     Its  influence  however  was  to  remain. 

The  contract  made  witli  Ames  called  for  100  miles 
of  road  at  $42,000  per  mile,  167  miles  at  $45,000  per 
mile,  100  miles  each  at  $9G,000,  $80,000,  $90,000, 
and  $96,000  per  mile,  or  $47,915,000  in  all.  No  con- 
tract so  large  had  ever  before  been  let  to  one  individ- 
ual in  the  United  States.  The  signing  of  it  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  August  1867,  and  350  miles  were, 
if  possible,  to  be  ready  for  acceptance  before  the  1st 
of  January  1868  ;  the  Union  Pacific  company  to 
transport  all  men  and  material  at  a  price  to  be  agreed 
upon,  but  not  less  than  cost,  and  Ames  was  to  have 
the  right  to  use  any  material  to  be  found  on  the  rail- 
road lands ;  and  to  change  the  grade  or  curvature  of 
the  road  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporation  act 
"  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  hastening  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road ;"  but  the  cost  of  finally  reducing  the 
grade  and  curvature  to  that  established  by  the  chief 
engineer  should  be  deducted,  and  retained  by  the 
railroad  company  until  it  should  be  so  reduced.  He, 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  should 
receive  from  the  railroad  company,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  all  existing  contracts,  and  should  assume 
all  sucli  contracLs,  and  all  liabilities  of  the  company 
accrued  or  arising  therefrom  for  work  done,  or  to  be 
done,  or  to  be  finislied,  for  an  account  of  the  road 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  crediting  the  railroad 
with  all  moneys  already  paid  or  expended. 
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Payments  were  to  be  made  by  the  railroad  company 
to  the  contractor  in  cash;  but  if  the  government 
bonds  received  by  the  company  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  money  at  their  par  value,  net,  and  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  at  ninety  cents 
on  the  dollar,  net,  then  was  Ames  to  be  charged  the 
difference  between  the  amount  realized  and  these  rates, 
provided  the  company's  bonds  should  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  if  there  should 
not  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds  enough  to  pay  the 
contractor,  then  such  deficiency  should  from  time  to 
time  be  subscribed  by  him  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  subscriptions 
should  be  paid  to  him. 

This  contract  was  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  the  1st  of  October,  with  the  assent  of  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company, 
the  outstanding  stock  being  nearly  all  in  the  Lands  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  get  the  control  into  the  hands  of  a  few  principal 
stockholders,  so  that  there  should  be  no  change  of 
management  before  the  road  should  be  completed. 

All  things  being  in  readiness  an  assignment  of  the 
Ames  contract  was  made,  not  to  the  Credit  Mobilier 
direct,  but  to  the  seven  trustees  already  named,  with 
Durant  at  the  head.  In  this  arrangement  the  Credit 
Mobilier  figured  as  "  the  party  of  tlie  third  part,"  and 
as  being  willing  to  loan  to  Oakes  Ames,  or  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  such  sums  of  money  as  Diight  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  contract ;  "  provided  suffi- 
cient assurance  may  bo  made  to  said  party  of  the 
third  part  that  said  sums  shall  be  duly  expended  in 
the  work  of  completing  said  railroad,  and  telegraph 
line,  and  that  the  payments  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  said  contract  by  said  railroad  company  shall 
be  held  and  applied  to  reimburse  said  party  of  the 
third  part  for  their  loans  and  advances,  together  with 
a  resSfcionaWe   interest   for  the   use   of  the   rr  \  'v  so 
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third  part  fully  believes  that  said  contract,  if  honestly 
and  faithfully  executed,  will  be  both  profitable  and 
advantageous  to  the  parties  performing  the  same  are 
therefore  willing  to  guarantee  the  performance  and 
execution  of  the  same  for  a  reasonable  commission  to 
be  paid  therefor;  and  whereas  both  parties  of  the 
first  and  third  part  have  confidence  and  reliance  in 
the  integrity,  business  capacity,  and  ability  of  the 
several  persons  named  as  parties  of  the  second  part 
hereto,  and  confidently  believe  that  said  persons  have 
large  interests,  as  well  in  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
company  as  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America,  they 
will  execute  and  perform  the  said  contract  and  faith- 
fully hold  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  just  use  and 
benefit  of  the  parties  entitled  thereto;"  therefore  the 
assignment  was  made  to  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  who  should  perform  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  tlie  contract  agreed  to  by  Ames,  and  should  hold 
all  the  avails  and  proceeds  of  tlie  contract,  and  from 
them  rohnburse  themselves  and  the  Credit  Mobilier 
for  all  moneys  advanced  and  cxjiendcd  by  them  in  its 
execution,  for  which  services  each  trustee  should 
receive  $3,000  per  annum;  all  the  residue iof]^ the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  contract  to  go  to  tlie  use  "and  benefit  of 
the  several  persons  owning  shares  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier  at  the  time  this  agreement 
was  entered  into,  to  be  }>aid  over  in  June  and  Decem- 
ber of  each  year — with  other  conditions  not  necessary 
to  be  given  here. 

Was  there  no  other  means  but  this  very  peculiar 
one  of  putting  vitality  into  the  atfairs  of  the  Union 
Pacific?  Even  at  this  day,  after  tedious  investiga- 
tion and  searching  examination  of  the  subject,  some 
express  doubt  whether  C>akes  Amrs  did  not  take  the 
contract  simply  to  turn  it  over  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
composed  of  the  }>rincipal  stockholde?^^  and  directors 
of  the  two  corporations,  who  by  this  means  could 
use  for  their  exclusive  benefit  the  government  fran- 
chises, 'j^ifts,  and  loans  of  credit.     On  the  other  hand 
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some  are  ready  to  affirm  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  as 
a  corporation  was  not  concerned  in  this  contract  or 
its  execution ;  and  they  cite  the  hostility  of  Durant 
to  that  company.  It  is  contended  that  the  Credit 
Mobilier  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether,  that  con- 
tractors with  the  means  could  not  be  found,  and  that 
as  a  last  resort,  sooner  than  witness  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise,  Ames  had  taken  the  contract  with  high 
and  honorable  motives.  But  upon  making  the  assign- 
ment he  was  released  from  any  personal  liability,  and 
became  like  any  other  consenting  stockholder  indi- 
vidually liable  to  the  extent  of  his  interest,  which  was 
a  very  great  one. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  transaction  was,  that  while 
the  arrangement  above  described  was  being  made,  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months,  and  before  the  Ames 
contract  began  to  be  carried  out,  the  construction  of 
the  road  progressed  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  238  miles 
embraced  in  this  contract  were  completed;  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Crawford  in  his  strictures  on  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  "one-third  of  the  whole  contract  was  com- 
pleted before  a  stroke  had  been  done."  These  238 
miles,  which  cost  at  the  rate  of  $27,500  per  mile, 
were  paid  for  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier at  the  rate  of  $42,000  per  mile,  the  difference 
of  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000  of  this  money 
going  apparently  to  the  members  of  the  company  in  a 
dividend  declared  bv  the  Credit  Mobilier  two  months 
after  the  assignment,  namely  in  December  1867,  of 
$2,244,000  in  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  an  equal  amount  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  Even  at  the  rate  at  which  these  securities 
were  selling  at  the  time,  the  dividend  would  have  a 
cash  value  of  $2,580,600,  which  was  paid  to  the  trus- 
tees, and  through  them  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  for 
work  done  by  them  without  contract;  although  from 
this  amount  should  be  deducted  $1,104,000  paid  by 
the  trustees  on  account  of  the  road  included  in  the 
Ames  contract. 

C.  B.— VI.    17 
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The  last  of  the  Union  Pacific  contracts  was  for 
125.23  miles,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Ames  contract,  and  was  assigned  to  the  same  trustees 
by  one  Davis.  At  the  completion  of  the  road  the 
company  was  $6,000,000  in  debt,  which,  with  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  opening  a  new  route 
and  creating  a  settled  business,  had  to  be  furnished  by 
individuals,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  first  mortgage 
and  government  bonds  having  been  absorbed  in  the 
extra vajjant  haste  of  buildinsf  this  1 ,000  miles  and  more 
of  road  in  four  years,  without  other  means. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Durant's  embarrassments 
at  the  close  of  tlie  work,  which  illustrates  the  situa- 
tion of  the  companies  at  the  opening  of  the  road. 
About  $12,000  was  owing  to  employes,  which  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  whicli  the  men  needed  before 
going  their  sevc^ral  ways,  Durant  and  his  friends 
were  on  the  way  out  frt)m  Chicago  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  formal  joining  and  opening  of  the 
Central  and  Union  Pacific  roads,  and  occupied  a  special 
car  attached  to  the  train  bearing  passengers  and  mails. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  Piedmont,  a  station  in  the 
midst  of  a  ''howlinof  wilderness,"  it  was  found  that  a 
barricade  had  been  thrown  across  the  track,  which 
was  guarded  by  between  two  and  three  hundred  men, 
armed  and  grim-looking.  As  the  train  slowed  up, 
the  engine  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  liasty  search 
made  of  the  cars  to  find  Durant,  who  when  found  was 
as  hastily  locked  in,  while  this  car  was  moved  off  on 
a  side-track.  The  train  was  permitted  to  proceed, 
but  Durant  was  held  a  prisoner  while  the  captors 
demanded  the  $12,000.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
explained  that  he  was  only  on  a  pleasure  excursion, 
and  had  no  money  with  him.  They  were  in  serious 
earnest,  and  would  not  take  a  refusal.  "  There  was 
the  telegraph,"  they  said;  "let  him  send  for  the 
money."  And  finding  no  escape  from  the  predica- 
ment, Durant  did  resort  to  the  telegraph,  and  the 
business  was  arranged  between  Chicago  and  Chey- 
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enne.     The  incident,  however,  delayed  the  laying  of 
the  last  rail  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  there  was  an  investigation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  senators  and  congressmen,  who  in  some 
mysterious  manner  had  become  possessed  of  stock  in 
that  company.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
arguments  for  and  against  it.  The  point  about  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  is  the  work  accomplished, 
and  its  cost  and  profits.  The  contract  price,  at  par, 
it  appears,  was  $93,546,287.28 ;  the  actual  cost  to  the 
contractors  was  $50,720,958.94,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$42,825,328.34,  which  with  a  payment  made  to  the 
Credit  Mobilier  on  account  of  fifty-eight  miles  of  road 
is  increased  to  $43,929,328.34. 

The  cash  profit,  at  the  market  value  of  mortgage 
bonds,  government  bonds,  and  railroad  stock,  was 
$23,374,914.81.  But  it  was  claimed  that  the  various 
other  expenses  attending  the  final  completion  of  the 
njad,  and  in  finding  a  market  for  the  securities  during 
the  work  of  construction,  reduced  the  actual  net 
profits  on  the  various  classes  of  bonds  to  $8,141,903.70, 
and  that  this  was  not  too  great  a  bonus  for  the  expen- 
diture of  $50,000,000.  Even  admitting  this  to  be 
true,  the  money  expended  belonging  to  the  people,  it 
was  to  the  people  or  the  government  that  the  bonus 
should  have  been  returned,  tliere  remaining  the  road, 
the  land  grant,  and  whatever  could  be  made  out  of 
the  stock  in  the  future,  to  compensate  the  directors 
and  stockholders  of  the  railroad.  To  have  applied 
this  excess  to  extinguishing  the  debt  of  the  road 
would  have  been  an  approach  to  the  probity  which 
should  distinguish  a  great  and  honorable  corporation, 
and  that  such  proceedings  were  allowed  to  pass  has 
been  a  reproach  to  the  character  of  the  nation. 

The  analogy  between  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the 
Contract  and  Finance  company  of  the  Central  Pacific 
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is  evident.  The  former  expired  with  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad ;  the  latter  has  contin- 
ued its  operations  ever  sin  re  it  was  organized.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Cicdit  Mobilier  violated  no 
law,  or  that  the  railroad  was  justified  in  contracting 
with  itself,  and  violating  the  incorporation  law  through 
the  sham  company  consisting  of  its  own  directors, 
because  it  was  difficult  to  get  contracts  taken  for  the 
Pacific  railroad.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  finances  at  the  period  when  contracts 
were  solicited — if  they  were  solicited  in  earnest,  which 
may  be  questioned — were  not  favorable  to  costly 
enterprises ;  but  it  is  folly  to  represent  that  with  all 
the  various  projects  put  forward  for  years  for  building 
the  road,  no  persons  could  be  found  ready  to  take 
contracts  under  so  favorable  a  proposition  as  that 
offered  by  the  government  at  the  time.  The  excuse 
has  been  offered  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for 
rapid  construction  on  account  of  the  existing  civil 
war.  The  fact  was,  however,  construction  was  put 
off  in  order  to  perfect  the  Credit  Mobilier  arrange- 
ment until  the  war  was  over,  and  was  then  hurried 
through  in  order  to  make  a  finish  while  the  directory 
remained  the  same.  The  report  made  by  the  presi- 
dent in  May  1870  gave  the  following  condition  of  the 
company,  from  the  treasurer's  memorial : 


Cost  of  road 

$106,215,978  48 

Capital  stock 

$33,762,300 

FUNDED  DEBT: 

i 

First  mortgage  bonds . . 

$27,237,000 

United  States  bonds — 

26,915,000 

- 

Land  grant  bonds, 

\ 

$10,400,000 

Less  amount  cancelled 

\ 

$407,000 

9,993,000 

Income  bonds 

10,000.000 

74,145,000 

107.997,90000 

ASSETS: 

Land  grant  b'nds,  unsold 

2,136,000 

Income  bonds. 

1.837,000 

Central  Pacific  bonds. . . 

1,358,000 

■    '  '■  - " 

Pullman  car  stock 

260,000 

Due  for  mail  service. . . . 

217,000 

Cash  on  hand. 

437,000 

6^315,630  00 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  road  is  here 
placed  at  over  $106,245,978.48,  which  is  $12,699,- 
691.20  more  than  the  three  contracts  with  the  rail- 
road company  called  for,  as  shown  above ;  and  about 
$6,000,000  more  than  on  the  investigation  was  claimed, 
ivith  all  the  extra  expenses  added.  Over  and  above 
the  road,  its  assets  were  put  down  at  something  over 
the  sum  of  $6,000,000.  The  difference  of  a  few  mil- 
lions, one  way  or  the  other,  appears  immaterial  to 
government-aided  corporations. 

The  business  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  from  the 
first  profitable.  Considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  create  an  impression  that  to  the  railroad  was  due 
the  settlement  and  business  of  the  middle  territories 
west  of  the  Missouri.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  There 
was  a  freighting  business  in  each  one  of  the  territories 
of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Utah,  amounting  to  many 
millions  long  before  the  railroad  reached  them ;  there- 
fore the  railroad  did  not  create  this  business,  although 
it  did  facilitate  it.  The  railroad  builders  claim  the 
credit  of  subduing  the  Indians;  and  probably  by  their 
number,  and  efficiency  as  an  armed  force,  they  did 
check  Indian  depredations  during  their  occupation  of 
the  country ;  but  the  Indians  had  been  severely  pun- 
ished by  volunteer  troops  just  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  railroad  construction,  and  as  soon  as 
the  civil  war  was  over  United  States  troops  occupied 
the  country,  taking  the  place  of  volunteers.  These 
troops  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  savages 
in  at  least  two  wars  since  the  Pacific  railroad  was 
completed,  and  in  spite  of  it. 

When  it  is  claimed  that  the  road  has  been  a  bless- 
ing and  a  success,  no  one  denies  it.  That  it  would  be 
such  was  prognosticated  from  the  moment  of  its  incep- 
tion, thirty  years  before  it  was  built.  Because  it  was 
known  that  it  would  be,  congress  was  besieged  by 
Pacific  railroad-bill  makers  for  nearly  that  length  of 
time,  and  only  prevented  from  passing  some  of  them 
by  partisan  and  sectional  jealousies.     A  railroad  may 
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be  a  blessing,  by  whatsoever  means  it  may  be  con- 
structed. 

That  the  enterprise  considered  by  itself  was  a  mag- 
nificent one,  no  one  could  wish  to  deny.  It  was 
great  if  only  by  distance;  it  was  enormous  from  its 
outlay;  it  was  grand  in  the  idea  of  connecting  the 
two  great  oceans  and  their  commerce ;  it  was  patri- 
otic, politic,  civilizing  in  its  intended  scope  on  this 
continent,  and  its  influence  on  the  eastern  nations;  it 
was  a  boon  to  the  immigrant,  and  the  dweller  by  the 
Pacific  as  well;  it  assisted  science,  and  cultivated  the 
arts  by  opening  to  them  the  door  of  access ;  it  enabled 
all  who  could  pay  for  the  privilege  to  steep  their  souls 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  world's  grandest  scenery,  and 
became  thus  and  for  all  these  reasons  a  great  educator ; 
and  further  than  this,  it  was  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  conceived  it,  and  the  money  of  the 
American  people  which  paid  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

RAILWAYS— IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  SoxjTHKRN  Roun  Eakly  Advocated— Along  the  THiKTY^nrrH  Pakai<* 
LBL — The  San  Dieoo  Line— Solid  Men  op  Boston — Powers  or  Cow- 
ORSSS  Questioned — Thirty-second  Parallel  Route — Effect  on 
National  Union — Organization  of  the  Texas  Western — Leoislation 
—Construction — Agitation  at  San  Diego — Organization  and  Sur- 

VBTS  OF  THE   SaN  DiEGO  AND  GiLA  SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    AND    ATLANTIC 

Railroad  Company — Los  Angeles  in  thb  Field — Atlantic  and 

PACIFia 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning,  in  connection  with 
the  southern  route  to  California,  that  J.  N,  Davis, 
then  of  the  postoffice  department,  in  1853  claimed 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  advocate  that  route, 
having  in  June  1847  published  in  the  American,  a 
journal  issued  in  Washington,  a  series  of  articles  advo- 
cating a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Diego, 
in  California^  The  surveys  of  1853  confirmed  his 
viewSo  Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  anal- 
yzed and  scrutinized  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  in 
his  report  of  February  27,  1855,  having  first  submit- 
ted them  to  the  criticism  of  Captain  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys for  his  opinion,  with  the  result  that  the  southern 
route  was  preferred. 

There  were  rival  southern  routes,  particularly  that 
one  which  crossed  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  called 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  route ;  but  the  San  Diego  line 
was  the  favorite  with  eastern  capitalists.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  preference  were  set  forth  in  the  reports 
— fewer  elevations  to  overcome,  less  distance,  and  the 
aboence  of  snow.  Great  impatience  was  exhibited  by 
the  people  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  to  learn 
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the  result  of  the  surveys  of  1853,  which,  when  they 
had  received,  there  began  a  rivalry  between  these 
two  points  for  the  location  of  the  terminus  of  the 
southern  transcontinental.  Thus  while  central  Cali- 
fornia had  been  holding  conventions,  and  building 
railroads,  from  all  of  which  the  southern  counties 
held  aloof,  it  was  not  at  all  from  indifference  to  the 
subject,  but  from  a  choice  of  routes  so  prejudiced  as 
to  amount  to  a  separate  interest. 

It  has  been  noted  that  every  railroad  of  any  impor- 
tance, which  was  planned  or  constructed  in  Cfalifornia 
previous  to  the  Pacific  railroad  act  of  1862,  which 
adopted  the  Central  Pacific,  expected  to  become  a 
part  of  the  great  interoceanic  line.  But  quite  as 
much  did  the  roads  running  westerly  in  the  Atlantic 
states  endeavor  to  ally  themselves  with  a  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  not  a  little  speculation  was  maintained  by 
persuading  the  people  in  difierent  parts  of  the  western 
states  each  new  scheme  had  its  relation  to  the  greater 
one.  This  led,  of  course,  to  opposition  between  com- 
panies of  capitalists  who  hoped  to  receive  the  govern- 
ment subsidy  which  congress  so  long  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  railroad  men. 

The  first  overt  movement  looking  to  this  object 
was  made  in  Boston  in  1849;  but  although  the  pro- 
jectors proposed  to  commence  their  road  at  St  Louis, 
the  press  of  that  city  exposed  to  the  people  the  "  enor- 
mous speculations  meditated  by  those  who  conceived 
the  Boston  project,"  This  attempt  being  frustrated, 
a  company  was  formed  in  New  York  in  1853,  which 
the  St  Louis  papers  claimed  was  traceable  to  the 
Memphis  convention  of  1849,  where  it  was  shadowed 
forth  by  a  resolution  recommending  the  survey  of  the 
southern  route.  The  resolution  was  followed  up  by 
an  elaborate  address  by  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  who 
asserted  the  claims  of  the  southern  route  above  all 
others,  and  labored  to  associate  the  measure  of  con- 
structing the  southern  road  with  the  project  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the   Isthmus.     This,  said  the  Western 
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Jcwmalf  would  bring  the  strength  of  New  York  and 
other  eastern  states  to  support  the  southern  route. 

Arguments  against  the  powers  of  congress  to  create 
corporations  had  been  revived,  in  connection  with  the 
assumed  incompetency  of  congress  to  prosecute  public 
works  in  the  different  states,  with  a  view,  it  was  said,  of 
embarrassing  congressional  action,  and  throwing  the 
location  of  the  road  and  the  emoluments  into  the  hands 
of  the  New  York  company.  It  might  be  expected,  said 
the  prophets,  that  the  organization  and  settlement  of 
Nebraska  would  be  opposed  with  the  intent  to  pu- 
vent  the  construction  of  a  road  commencing  on  the 
western  boundary  of  any  of  the  states  north  of  Texas, 
the  plan  of  the  New  York  company  being  to  build 
through  the  state  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  general  government,  but  partly  by 
means  of  a  generous  grant  of  land  from  the  state  of 
Texas,  congress  or  Mexico  being  expected  to  aid  ihe 
enterprise  from  there  to  the  Pacific. 

A  congress  of  the  various  railroad  interests  was 
held  in  New  York  in  1853,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  union,  the  object  of  which  was  t(' 
extend  one  trunk  line  through  Texas  on  the  31nt  or 
3  2d  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  lines  which 
were  named  as  tributary  to  this  trunk  line  were  tho 
road  from  St  Louis  to  Iron  mountain,  thence  to  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas ;  the  Illinois  Central,  then  near- 
ing  completion,  and  its  branches ;  the  road  from 
Cairo  to  Fulton,  Arkansas  ;  the  road  from  Memphis 
to  Little  Rock  ;  the  road  in  course  of  construction  to 
Mississippi  from  the  east  via  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Vicksburg,  to  terminate  at  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana; a  line  in  course  of  construction  north  from 
Mississippi,  and  another  west,  to  Opelousas,  Logans- 
port,  and  Shreveport;  a  road  from  Galveston,  and 
another  from  Houston,  in  Texas,  which  could  be  used 
to  convey  material  for  constructing  the  trunk  line,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  $150,000,000  were  inter- 
ested. 
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Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  was  the  first  flub- 
scriber  to  the  stock  of  this  road,  a  corporation  duly 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
his  modest  subscription  was  $10,000,000.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  finessing  of  southern  politicians  that 
this  company  was  organized  at  the  north.  De  Bow's 
Uemew  for  December  1854,  speaking  of  the  southern 
states,  has  this  significant  passage :  "  The  constitution 
forbids  their  forming  any  political  league  or  compact 
ftmong  themselves.  They  can  make  no  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  coin  no  money,  emit  no  bills  of  credit, 
maintain  no  navy.  Up  to  this  time  each  has  been 
isolated  from  the  other  with  no  alliances  of  any  kind 
to  knit  them  together  and  enable  them  to  present  a 
firm  front  against  aggression.  To  demonstate  to  the 
northern  states  that  there  are  modes  by  which  the 
southern  states  can  unite  themselves  together  as  one 
man  strictly  within  the  constitution,  for  a  legitimate, 
peaceful  and  laudable  purpose,  calculated  illimitably 
to  increase  their  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power ;  that 
they  can  do  this  by  becoming,  as  no  one  can  deny 
they  have  the  right  to  become,  stockholders  in  a  cor- 
poration chartered  by  one  of  themselves  ;  by  devot- 
ing to  a  great  object  their  united  means,  and  those  'of 
their  citizens,  and  by  finding  a  way  to  the  trade  of 
China  and  the  Indies,  over  foreign  soil,  if  need  be, 
purchased  and  owned  by  the  corporation — would  be 
worth  to  the  South  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  .  .  It  is  therefore 
not  improper  for  us  to  suggest  that,  much  as  we  need  a 
southern  railroad  to  the  Pacific  now,  while  in  the 
union,  we  should  need  it  mfinitely  more,  it  would  be 
absolutely  and  literally  indispensable,  if  the  north  and 
south  were  to  separate.  Thus  only  could  we  maintain 
a  foothold  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus  only  could 
we  rival  the  north  in  the  struggle  for  preeminence. 
Offering  the  shortest,  the  most  practicable,  and  the 
cheapest  route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  a 
southern  road  would  bind  California  to  us  with  hooks 
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of  steel,  and  making  separation  an  incalculable  loss  to 
the  north,  it  would  go  far  to  render  a  dissolution  of  the 
union  impossible.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Pacific 
railroad  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  built  and 
owned  by  the  general  government.  If  it  were,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  great  public  calamity. 
The  legitimate  powers  of  that  government  are  already 
quite  large  enough  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
southern  states.  Add  to  them  the  patronage,  the 
wealth,  the  influence,  the  power  over  the  commerce 
of  the  country  which  that  road  would  give,  and  state 
sovereignty  would  be  no  more  than  a  name." 

This  outspoken  talk  of  disunion,  and  of  binding 
California  to  the  south  with  hooks  of  steel,  had  its 
effect  not  only  in  congress,  as  previously  shown,  but 
operated  unfavorably  in  other  ways.  Texas,  how- 
ever, took  the  first  practical  step  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  offering  sixteen  sections  of  land  per  mile,  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  company  which 
would  construct  and  complete  a  railroad  between 
those  boundaries,  a  distance  of  783  miles. 

A  company  was  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
Texas  Western  railroad  company,  which  was  to  con- 
struct its  road  from  Shreveport  to  El  Paso,  twenty- 
six  miles  less  than  one-half  the  distance  to  San  Diego. 
With  such  a  prize  as  the  land  ^rant  offering,  there 
were  likely  to  be  bidders,  and  that  Walker's  company 
should  obtain  the  contract.  Nevertheless  he  failed 
at  first,  and  only  after  considerable  management  suc- 
ceeded under  a  second  advertisement  for  proposals  in 
securing  the  contract. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  southern  states  were 
asked  to  enact  laws  favorable  to  the  construction  of 
the  projected  railroad,  and  its  branches,  and  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  Mississippi  states  south  of  the  Ohio  had 
established  railroad  funds  of  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
a  year  in  aid  of  such  improvements.  Texas  also  sup- 
plemented its  land  grant  with  a  loan  of  $6,000  per 
mile  without  interest,  to  the  road  from  Shreveport 
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to  El  Paso.  But  everything  was  still  experimental. 
Many  interests  were  to  be  harmonized,  capital  had  to 
be  conciliated ;  sectionalism  to  be  avoided,  and  politi- 
cal jealousy  overcome. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1856,  $22,000,000  of  the  five  per  cent  stock  of  the 
Texas  Western  railroad  had  been  issued,  $19,000,000 
being  represented  personally  or  by  proxy.  Hobert  J. 
Walker  was  president  of  the  meeting,  and  George  F. 
Allen  of  New  York  secretary.  It  was  decided  that 
the  rights  of  the  company  to  its  various  grants  under 
its  charter  should  be  immediately  secured  by  the 
construction  of  a  small  section  of  the  road.  The 
prospects  of  the  company  were  declared  to  be  good, 
with  a  liberal  charter,  a  liberal  land  grant,  and  an 
assured  loan  per  mile.  The  first  800  miles  were 
regarded  as  secure,  and  with  300  more  in  California 
in  charge  of  an  organized  company,  there  was  only 
that  portion  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colo- 
rado, 500  miles  through  the  Gadsden  purchase,  for 
which  aid  need  be  sought  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

The  directors  cj^sen  at  this  meeting  were  Horatio 
Allen,  New  York ;  F.  M.  Dimond,  Rhode  Island ; 
T.  Butler  King,  Georgia ;  R.  M.  Stratton,  George 
D.  Post,  Edwin  Post,  R.  J.  Walker,  Samuel  F.  But- 
terworth,  all  of  New  York ;  General  William  Cook, 
of  New  Jersey ;  and  Michael  G.  Bright,  of  Indiana. 

In  April  1857  there  was  a  reorganization  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  name  of  the  road  was  changed  to 
Southern  Pacific.  After  this  change  there  were  left 
some  unsettled  claims  against  the  company  which  the 
executive  committee  in  New  York  were  called  upon 
to  adjust.  Rumors  of  fraud  in  these  settlements,  and 
of  fraudulent  issue  of  stock,  with  chaises  that  the 
New  York  committee  were  issuing  large  quantities  of 
stock  at  one  dollar  a  share  on  which  five  dollars  a 
share  had  been  paid,  were  widely  circulated  to  the 
datriment  of  the  company.     The  company  demanded 
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an  investigation,  when  the  charges  of  fraudulent  and 
wasteful  transactions  were  disapproved. 

The  aflfain  of  the  oompany  at  thia  time,  April,  1857,  were  stated  aa 
followss 

For  ■took  iuued,  6  per  cent,  down 12,474,790  60 

Interest  on  stock 39,345  18 

Stock  issued  in  New  Orieaas 822,782  66 

Making  a  total  of. $2,836,918  24 

But  by  an  agreement  a  part  of  the  assets  on  hand 
had  been  sold,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  which  when  carried  out  would 
/educe  the  outstanding  stock  to 2,666,364  96 

iBeisdes  which  would  be  cancelled. 200,000  00 

Leaving  the  amount  of  stock  issued $2,366,354  95 

Making  an  actual  reduction  in  stock  issued  to  the 

amount  of 460,064  00 

which  figures  have  some  interest  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  great 
southern  railway. 

The  company  had  contracted  for  the  construction  of 
twenty  miles  of  road,  twelve  of  which  were  completed 
in  March  1858,  at  which  time  the  five  miles  further 
were  graded,  and  the  iron  was  in  readiness.  A  con- 
tract was  also  let  for  grading  eighty  miles,  and  as  soon 
as  twenty-five  miles  should  be  in  running  order  the 
company  would  receive  256,000  acres  of  land. 

But  when  the  commercial  crisis  of  October  1857 
swept  away  fortunes  like  cobwebs,  the  company  found 
it  impossible  to  either  pay  their  existing  liabilities  or 
prosecute  their  undertaking.  With  a  view  to  saving 
their  charter,  and  to  induce  capitalists  to  loan  money 
to  carry  on  the  work,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  twenty 
miles,  a  deed  of  trust  was  executed,  which  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  forward  the  means  to  complete  the 
first  section,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  extin- 
guishing the  debts  of  the  corporation.  This  left  the 
charter  intact,  but  the  road  was  completed  no  more 
than  fifty  miles,  with  fifty  more  miles  of  grading, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  all  of  the  iron  laid 
was  taken  up  and  devoted  to  confederate  government 
uses. 

This  ends  the  story  of  an  enterprise  begun  with 
great  hopefulness.     It  was  no  doubt  largely  a  politi- 
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cal  movement,  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  hold  on  the 
territories  of  the  Pacific,  including  California  and 
northern  Mexico.  Had  it  succeeded  before  the  war 
began,  the  confederate  army  would  have  given  the 
Pacific  coast  enough  to  do  to  repel  it,  and  blood  would 
have  been  freely  shed  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  older 
states.  Contemplating  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  Texas,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  opposi- 
tion in  congress  to  the  older  Pacific  roads,  and  of  the 
north  to  this  one,  and  the  fact  that  when  Gwin  was 
chairman  of  the  special  Pacific  railroad  committee,  he 
craftily  advocated  three  lines,  but  in  the  bill  gave  the 
central  route  one  section  of  land  per  mile,  and  the 
southern  ten,  and  managed  to  have  the  bill  passed  in 
the  house,  "  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  the  previous 
question." 

There  were  abundant  reasons  why,  in  California, 
there  should  be  the  same  disparity  of  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  proper  location  of  a  Pacific  railroad  which 
existed  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  immi- 
gration from  the  southwestern  states  which,  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  route  by  Colonel  Cook  and  the  Mor- 
mon battalion  in  1846,  had  taken  the  route  via  El 
Paso  and  the  Gila  river,  entering  the  state  at  Fort 
Yuma,  could  see  no  reason  why  a  railroad  should  not  be 
built  along  this  route,  but  were  ready  to  declare  there 
was  cveiy  reason  why  it  should,  namely,  climate,  gen- 
eral level,  and  directness  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This 
immigration  for  the  most  part  settled  in  the  southern 
counties,  where  they  continued  to  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  advocate  a  southern  railroad. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  the  citizens  of  San  Diego 
held  public  meetings,  and  published  a  report  upon  the 
subject  of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
setting  forth  at  length  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
southern  or  Gila  route  over  the  northern,  and  peti- 
tioning congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  both  routes,  prog- 
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nosticating,  however,  that  the  decision  must  be  in 
favor  of  the  southern  as  shortest,  cheapest,  most 
practicable,  and  most  profitable.  The  agitation  in 
regard  to  a  choice  of  routes  kept  pace  in  California 
with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  congress.  Early 
in  1853  the  Los  Angeles  Star  published  an  elaborate 
leader  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  Gila  route  is  called 
the  central  route,  and  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
such  a  road  would  run  through  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1854  a  railroad  company  was 
organized  in  San  Diego  under  the  title  of  the  San 
Diego  and  Gila  Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  railroad 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 ;  the  corpora- 
tion being  formed  in  accordance  with  a  general  rail- 
road law  passed  at  the  previous  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  president  of  this  company  was  J. 
W.  Hobinson  ;  vice-president,  O.  S.  Witherby  ;  treas- 
urer, Louis  Rose ;  secretary,  George  P.  Tibbetts ; 
directors,  J.  W.  Robinson,  H.  S.  Burton,  E.  W.  Morse, 
Joseph  Reina,  John  Hayes,  M.  M.  Seeton,  L.  Rose, 
L.  Strauss,  J.  R.  Gitchell,  George  Lyons,  O.  S. 
Witherby,  W.  C.  Ferrell,  and  D.  B.  Kurtz.  An 
assessment  of  one  per  cent  was  at  once  laid  upon  the 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  more  than  $200,000,  and 
a  preliminary  survey  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  practicable  rail- 
road pass  existed  in  the  mountains  lying  between  San 
Diego  and  the  desert.  It  began  at  the  foothills  of 
the  western  slope  of  the  range,  and  was  carried 
through  valleys  and  canons  leading  to  the  lowest 
known  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  through  a  sys- 
tem of  similar  passes  to  the  foothills  of  the  eastern 
slope,  connecting  with  the  United  States  railroad  sur- 
vey of  lieutenants  Williamson  and  Parke. 

Having  established  the  existence  of  a  feasible  route, 
although  involving  grades  unusually  high,  the  survey 
on  the  west  of  the  mountains  to  tide-water  was  under- 
taken, completed,  and  the  results  presented  to  the 
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company.  The  course  selected  was  along  the  valley 
of  the  San  Diego  river  in  a  northeast  direction  to  the 
mouth  of  Oakwood  cafion,  and  through  it  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  due  north,  across  the  valleys  of  Santa  Isabel 
and  San  Josd  to  Warner's  rancho,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  where  the  line  deflected  east  and  south,  descend- 
ing in  thirty  miles  from  the  summit  at  Warner's  to 
the  borders  of  the  Colorado  desert  at  Vallecito,  on 
Carriso  creek,  from  which  point  it  followed  closely 
the  course  of  the  wagon  road  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  at  Fort  Yuma.  The  greatest  height  above  sea- 
level  on  this  survey  was  3,629  feet,  at  San  Felipe 
valley,  and  the  greatest  grade  107  feet  to  the  mile  in 
Oakwood  cafion.  The  desert  was  found  to  be  as 
described  by  Lieutenant  Williamson,  "the  least  diffi 
cult  part  of  a  railway  route  to  California,"  for  insteaii 
of  being  composed  of  loose  and  sandy  material,  its 
basis  was  a  compact  blue  clay,  so  hard  that  the  wag- 
ons scarcely  left  a  track  upon  it,  and  therefore  need- 
ing little  preparation  for  laying  down  the  iron  rails. 
A  greater  difficulty  than  any  of  the  mountain 
passes  was  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado.  The  bottom 
lands  of  the  river  were  wide,  and  the  elevated  and 
knobby  sand  plains  on  either  side  too  far  apart  to  bo 
spanned,  and  not  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  a  grad- 
ual grade.  About  the  valley  was,  moreover,  subject 
to  overflow.  The  only  proper  site  for  a  bridge  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  ^"jIow  where  the  sea- 
green  Gila  and  the  chrome-colored  Colorado  united, 
these  wedded  streams  forcing  their  way  through 
a  hill  of  solid  rock  a  mile  in  thickness,  chiefly  por- 
phyritic  with  compact  crystals  of  feldspar,  and  fur- 
nishing the  best  possible  abutments  for  a  bridge.  At 
this  point  the  gorge  was  but  350  feet  across,  while 
above  and  below  it  was  from  800  to  1,500.  A  single 
span  of  400  feet,  with  an  elevation  of  40  or  50  feet 
above  low-water  mark  was  all  that  was  required  at 
this  place.  On  the  west  summit,  75  feet  above  the 
river,  was  Fort  Yuma,  with  a  permanent  garrison, 
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with  a  small  settlement  about  it.  In  short,  although 
there  would  be  required  deep  cutting  and  heavy 
gradients,  there  were  believed  to  be  no  insunnount- 
iible  obstacles  to  railroad  construction  on  this  route. 
At  this  crossing  of  the  Colorado  there  was  a 
positive  advantage,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  a  singular 
Dend  of  the  river  after  it  received  the  Gila,  both 
banks,  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion, owing  to  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico 
defining  the  boundary  as  a  straight  line  from  the 
middle  of  the  Rio  Gila  where  it  united  with  the  Colo- 
rado to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  ocean  distant  one 
marine  league  south  of  San  Di^  ^  •  were  in  United 
States  territory.  Should  a  oonsiiK  rable  town  ever 
grow  up  there,  the  possession  of  both  banks  of  the 
river  for  so  lonor  a  distance  wr  •  d  be  of  hii^-ortance. 

• 

Williamson  had  said  m  his  survi  y  tliat  to  reach 
San  Diego  from  thn  mouth  of  the  Gila  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  by  the  more  northern  pass  of  San 
Gorgonio,  in  the  Glacier  mountains,  and  thence  to  and 
along  the  coast,  turning  the  mountainous  couiitry  to 
the  south;  for  in  his  judgment  the  Warner  pass  pre- 
sented too  many  difficulties  to  be  used  for  a  railroad 
route.  The  distance  by  the  San  Gorgonio  route  would 
be  315  miles,  against  about  200  via  the  Warner  pass. 

During  the  same  season  A.  Finklenburgh,  a  civil 
engineer,  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  an  English  com- 
pany, gave  out  that  he  would  make  a  reconnoissance 
for  a  railroad  route  from  San  Diego  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  but  probably  renounced  the  undertaking  on 
finding  no  funds  to  his  credit  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  expectation  helped  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the 
San  Diegans,  who  openly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
two  great  roads  terminating  upon  the  waters  of  their 
beautiful  bav ;  one  from  the  Atlantic  through  Texas 
via  El  Paso,  and  the  other  from  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

But  Los  Angeles  had  precisely  the  same  interest 
in  the  Gila  route  that  had  San  Diego,  and  for  the 
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same  reason — to  make  herself  the  terminus  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad  ;  and  having  set  up  as  a  rival  of 
its  more  southern  neighbor,  favored  the  San  Gor- 
gonio  pass,  and  the  circuitous  route  to  the  Gila,  and 
in  this  opinion  they  were  sustained  by  Parke,  who 
had  recently  made  his  reconnoissance.  Prior  to  the 
Gadsden  purchase,  he  said,  a  portion  of  this  route  ran 
through  Mexican  territory,  for  which  reason  congress 
was  opposed  to  the  southern  as  against  the  central 
route,  a  reason  which  did  not  now  exist ;  and  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  Gila,  and  from  the  Gila  to  El 
Paso  fewer  obstacles  existed  than  on  any  railroad 
route  yet  surveyed  or  explored.  This  route  also  had 
received  more  encouragement  from  substantial  men 
of  New  York  and  Boston  than  cither  the  central  or 
northern  surveys.  To  all  this  preference  the  secre- 
tary of  war  in  his  report  on  the  several  government 
explorations  gave  his  assent  and  assigned  apparently 
irrefragiblc  reasons.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  people  of  southern  California,  as  well  as  many 
of  northern  California,  should  form  their  opinions  upon 
such  authority.  Should  this  railroad  be  built,  and 
they  of  the  south  so  believed,  then  the  strife  lay 
between  the  three  seaports  of  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
and  San  Francisco.  None  would  refuse  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  latter,  but  it  was  so  far  north  I  and 
to  reach  it  would  add  421  miles  to  the  length  of  the 
road  above  the  middle  port. 

While  Los  Angeles  inquired  "Who,  out  of  San 
Diego  would  be  biased  in  favor  of  that  port  ? "  the 
San  Diegans  kept  up  a  stout  heart,  and  the  San 
Diego  and  Gila  Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  railroad 
company — whose  name  is  too  inconveniently  long  to 
be  often  repeated  in  full — was  holding  regular  meet- 
ings, supporting  its  organization,  and  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  secure  connection  with  a  company  east  of 
Colorado.    Senator  Rusk,  of  Texas,  in  correspondence 

with  W,   C.   Ferrell,  one  of  the  directors,  in   1854 
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assured  him  that  companies  were  actively  construct- 
ing roads  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Texas  line  ;  and  that  contracts 
would  be  let  on  the  Texas  Pacific  on  the  first  of 
August,  three  different  companies  having  filed  bids. 
Thus  stimulated,  the  people  of  San  Diego  county  sub- 
scribed $4,000,000  toward  the  construction  of  any 
railroad  which  should  first  be  built  to  the  Colorado 
river ;  whereupon  the  Marysville  Herald  wailed  forth, 
"If  the  people  in  this  end  of  the  state  prefer  the 
advancement  of  southern  interests  to  the  protection 
of  their  own  ;  if  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific — there  seemed  a  great  confusion  of 
names  at  this  period — terminate  at  Guaymas  or  San 
Diego,  and  corkscrew  up  to  San  Francisco  over  and 
through  the  Coast  range,  as  providence  and  the 
national  government  may  permit,  instead  of  having  it 
brought  from  the  Humboldt  pass  and  carried  to  the 
interior  along  the  sources  of  the  Sacramento,  why 
tliey  can  do  so,  and  have  nobody  to  blame  but  them- 
selves." 

The  press  of  Los  Angeles  said,  "  The  people  must 
wake  up.  San  Diego  is  straining  every  nerve  to  get 
a  road,"  and  referred  to  Parke's  intended  survey  from 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  bay  through  the 
pass  of  San  Miguel  to  and  down  the  Mojave  to  the 
Colorado,  and  thence  to  El  Paso,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1855.  He  pronounced  the  route  of  his  sur- 
vey from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  entirely 
practicable,  although  circuitous.  The  distance  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  Gila  river  was  about  200  miles, 
over  an  almost  entirely  level  route,  the  San  Gorgonio 
jmss  presenting  the  only  difficulty,  and  that  for  a 
short  distance.  It  was  thought  that  $20,000  a  mile 
would  be  ample  to  build  a  road  on  this  route. 

In  April  1855  the  legislature  of  California  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego  to  convey  to  the  president  and  directors 
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of  the  San  Diego  and  Gila  company  two  leagues  of 
pueblo  or  public  lands  belonging  to  the  city,  to  aid  in 
its  construction  ;  and  the  laiids  so  conveyed  could  be 
sold;  released,  or  hypothecated  to  raise  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  no  other ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany t  complete  the  road  within  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  their  charter  the  lands  so  conveyed  should 
rovert  to  the  city  of  San  Diego;  this  grant  to  the 
Gila  and  San  Diego  company  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  accorded. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  eastern  company 
with  which  it  was  allied,  the  San  Diego  and  Gila  com- 
pany kept  up  its  organization,  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Texas  corporation,  or  for 
some  successor  to  it  to  appear.  In  1859  occurred  the 
railroad  convention,  to  which  all  the  counties  were 
expected  to  send  delegates.  San  Diego  held  a  meet- 
ing and  elected  hers ;  but  it  happened  that  there  was 
no  steamer  to  San  Francisco  for  a  period  of  twenty 
days,  and  that  delegates  could  not  reach  there  on  or 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  this  exigency  another  meeting  was  held  in 
San  Diego  on  the  23d  of  September — the  convention 
having  met  on  the  20th  and  continued  five  days — and 
George  H.  Ringgold,  then  in  San  Francisco,  was 
notified  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  that  city  and 
county. 

Meanwhile  several  citizens  of  San  Diego  in  San 
Francisco,  aware  that  no  delegation  could  reach  there 
in  time  for  the  meethig  of  the  convention,  held  a 
consultation,  and  determined  to  choose  from  their 
number  delegates  to  supply  the  places  of  the  absent 
ones,  and  chose  Ringgold,  thus  twice  elected,  and  J. 
Judson  Ames,  who  were,  by  courtesy  only,  received 
as  members.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  convention 
was  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  there  should 
be  two  termini  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  one  in  San 
FranciscO;  and  one  in  Oregon,  ignoring  the  fact  that  up 
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to  this  time  San  Diego  had  done  more  in  proportion  to 
her  resources,  to  secure  the  railroad,  and  had  received 
more  encouragement  from  eastern  capitalists  than 
any  other  point  on  the  coast.  The  southern  delegates, 
being  in  a  hopeless  minority,  decided  to  retire  from 
the  convention  rather  than  seem  to  support  these 
proceedings  to  the  detriment  of  southern  California, 
and  did  so  withdraw,  Wozencraft,  of  San  Bernardino, 
having  first  presented  a  protest,  which  was  laid  upon 
the  table.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  active  hos- 
tility between  the  advocates  of  southern  and  northern 
or  central  routes  in  California.  The  circumstances 
which  caused  the  final  choice  of  the  central  route, 
which  have  been  fully  explained,  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  the  operations  and  expectations  of  the  San 
Diego  and  Gila  company,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Texas  corporation.  The  former  applied  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1861  for  an  extension  of  time,  and  immunity 
from  forfeiture  of  charter  in  case  of  further  failure  to 
commence  operations  within  a  given  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  railroad  companies  in  the 
east  began  to  consider  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  renewal  of  interrupted  enterprises.  Among  the 
first  to  move  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement 
was  a  company  incorporated  under  an  act  of  congress 
approved  July  27,  1866,  calling  itself  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  company.  It  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  beginning  at  or  near  Springfield, 
Missouri,  running  west  to  the  state  line,  thence  by 
the  most  eligible  route  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian 
river,  thence  to  Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  thence  by  suitable  passes  to  the  Colorado  Chi- 

?uito,  thence  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  to  the 
Colorado  river,  and  thence  by  the  most  practicable 
route  to  the  Pacific.  The  company  also  proposed  to 
build  a  branch  from  its  main  line,  at  the  point  where 
it  should  touch  the  Canadian  river,  eastwardly  to  a 
point  in  Arkansas,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Van  Buren. 
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The  incorporators  named  in  the  act  were  John  B. 
Brown,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Samuel  F.  Hersey,  Wil- 
liam G.  Crosby,  Samuel  E.  Spring,  Samuel  P.  Dins- 
more,  of  Maine;  N.  S.  Upham,  Frederick  Smyth, 
Onslow  Stearns,  S.  G.  Griffin,  William  E.  Chandler, 
of  New  Hampshire;  T.  W.  Parke,  H.  H.  Baxter, 
John  Gregory  Smith,  A.  P.  Lyman,  of  Vermont; 
Walter  S.  Purges,  William  S.  Slater,  Stephen  Harris, 
Thomas  P.  Shepard,  of  Rhode  Island;  William  Mer- 
ritt,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  George  L.  Stearns, 
Genery  Twitchell,  Charles  H.  Warren,  Chester  W. 
Chapin,  of  Massachusetts;  John  Boyd,  Robert  C. 
Wetmore,  John  T.  Wait,  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Solon  Humphreys,  J.  Bigler,  Homer  Rams- 
dell,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  John  A.  C.  Gray,  Daniel  L. 
Ross,  A.  V.  Stout,  M.  K.  Jessup,  R.  E.  Fenton,  E. 
L.  Fancher,  J.  C.  Fremont,  James  Hoy,  Jesse  M. 
Bolles,  Edward  Gilbert,  James  P.  Robinson,  Oliver 

C.  Billings,  of  New  York ;  Charles  Bachelor,  John 
Edgar  Thompson,  Morton  McMichael,  T.  Haskins 
Du  Puy,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Charles  Rickettson,  Wil- 
liam Lyon,  George  W.  Cass,  Levi  Parsons,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Charles  Knapp,  J.  L.  N.  Stratton,  James 
B.  Dayton,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Alexander  G.  Cat- 
tell,  A.  W.  Markley,  of  New  Jersey ;  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Robert  Fowler,  Jacob 
Tome,  Thomas  M.  Lanahan,  of  Maryland;  Charles 
J.  Dupont,  Henry  Ridgeley,  Andrew  C.  Gray,  Nat. 
Smythers,  of  Delaware;  Bellamy  Storer,  George  B. 
Senter,  William  Baker,  Samuel  Galloway,  David 
Tod,  Charles  Anderson,  Bird  B.  Chapman,  Edward 
Sturgis,  Israel  Dille,  of  Ohio ;  Edwin  Peck,  William 

D.  Griswold,  James  P.  Leese,  Samuel  E.  Perkins, 
Conrad  Baker,  of  Indiana ;  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  N. 
B.  Judd,  Samuel  A.  Buckmaster,  D.  L.  Phillips,  L. 
P.  Sanger,  of  Illinois ;  Eben  B.  Ward,  Omar  D. 
Conger,  Nathaniel  W.  Brooks,  Alexander  H.  Mor- 
rison, of  Michigan;  Z.  G.  Simmons,  Alexander 
Mitchell,  J.  J.  Williams,  G.  A,  Thompson,  J,  J.  R. 
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Pease,  John  Henry  Hersey,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Henry  A. 
Smith,  Sherman  Finch,  WiUiam  Mitchell,  R.  F. 
Crowell,  L.  F.  Hubbard,  E.  F.  Drake,  of  Minnesota ; 
Lyman  Cook,  Piatt  Smith,  Jacob  Butler,  Henry  I. 
Reid,  Hoyt  Shermari,  of  Iowa ;  William  G.  Browns- 
low,  of  Tennessee ;  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  B.  R.  Bon- 
ner, John  M.  Richardson,  Emil  Pretorious,  E.  W. 
Fox,  R.  J.  McElhaney,  Charles  H.  Howland,  Mad- 
ison Miller,  George  W.  Fishback,  T.  J.  Hubbard, 
George  Knapp,  Charles  K.  Dickson,  A.  G.  Braun, 
G.  L.  Hewitt,  P.  A.  Thompson,  James  W.  Thomas, 
Charles  E.  Moss,  Edward  Walsh,  A.  R.  Easton, 
Truman  J.  Horner,  J.  B.  Eads,  D.  R.  Garrison,  W. 
A.  Kayser,  George  P.  Robinson,  of  Missouri ;  Thomas 
E.  Bramlette,  Benjamin  Gratz,  C.  E.  Warren,  Laza- 
rus W.  Powell,  John  Mason  Brown,  Joshua  Speed, 
of  Kentucky ;  Soloii  Thatcher,  Jacob  Stotter,  Wil- 
liam B.  Edwards,  James  G.  Blunt,  Robert  McBrat- 
ney,  of  Kansas ;  Harrison  Hagans,  James  Cook, 
Robert  Craugh,  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Lorenzo  Sherwood,  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas ; 
William  Gilpin,  Henry  C.  Leach,  of  Colorado ; 
Phineas  Banning,  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  William  B. 
Carr,  Edward  F.  Beale,  Fred,  F.  Low,  Benjamin  B. 
Redding,  B.  W.  Hathaway,  Leonidas  Haskell,  Fred- 
erick Billings,  of  California ;  W.  S.  Ladd,  J.  R. 
Moores,  Walter  Monteith,  John  Kelly,  B.  F.  Dowell, 
of  Oregon ;  James  L.  Johnson,  Henr}'-  Connelly, 
Franciscus  Perea,  of  New  Mexico ;  J.  H.  Mills,  A. 
P.  K.  SafFord,  E.  S.  Davis,  of  Nevada ;  Solomon  S. 
Woolsey,  William  H.  Hardy,  Coles  Bashford,  of 
Arizona  ;  Henry  D.  Cooke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  their  associates,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Turner  hall  in  the  city 
of  St  Louis  October  1,  1866. 

The  grants  obtained  from  congress  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  company  were  the  right  of  way,  exempt 
from  taxation,  with  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  road  where  it  passed  through  the 
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public  lands,  and  ten  alternate  sections  per  mile  on 
each  side,  when  it  passed  through  a  state  wherever 
the  United  States  had  full  title  ;  provided  that  if  the 
route  should  be  found  to  be  upon  the  line  of  any 
other  railroad  owning  a  land  grant,  so  far  as  the  routes 
coincided,  the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  should 
be  deducted ;  but  the  previously  aided  company 
might  assign  its  interest,  or  consolidate  with  the 
Auantic  and  Pacific,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  company  was 
also  empowered  to  cut  and  remove  timber,  and  to  use 
as  much  land  as  necessary  for  depots,  workshops,  turn- 
outs, etc.;  but  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  its  road.  But  when  twenty-five  miles  should 
be  completed,  and  ready  for  service,  patents  should 
issue  for  the  land  grant  coterminous  with  the  com- 
pleted portion,  and  thereafter  on  the  completion  of 
every  twenty-five  miles.  Construction  should  com- 
mence within  two  years,  and  the  whole  road  be  fin- 
ished by  July  4,  1878.  Any  breach  of  the  conditions 
continuing  for  more  than  one  year  should  give  the 
United  States  authority  tc  "do  any  and  all  things 
which  may  be  needful  and  necessary  to  insure  a 
speedy  completion  of  the  said  road."  Ten  per  cent 
cash  assessments  were  required  to  be  paid  on  subscrip- 
tions, and  unless  $1,000,000  was  subscribed  and  the 
ten  per  cent  paid  down  within  two  years  the  act 
should  be  void. 

Section  18  of  this  act  showed  the  hand  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  manager  in  Washington,  inasmuch  as  it 
said  that  the  Southern  Pacific  of  California  was 
authorized  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
at  such  point  near  the  boundary  of  California  as 
should  be  deemed  by  them  most  practicable  for  a  rail- 
road line  to  San  Francisco,  and  should  have  similar 
grants  of  land,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  liable. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

RAILWAYS— THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  ATLANTIC  AND  PACL 
FIC,  AND  OTHER  LINES. 

SuBViTs  South  From  San  Framoisoo  Bat— Sak  Josi£  and  Gilhot— 
Southern  Pacific  Branch— Land  Troublbs— War  with  thb  Set- 
TLBRS— Thirty-second  and  Thirty-fifth  Parallels — San  Diego 
Terminus— Texas  Pacific— Central  Pacific  Policy— Goat  Island 
AND  Mission  Bay — Colorado  Rtvsb  Company — Manipulations  of 
THE  Construction  Companies — San  Dieoo  and  L03  Angeles. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
southern  lines  projected  about  this  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  give  some  account  of  this  Southern 
Pacific  company  which  so  quietly  introduced  itself 
into  the  incorporation  act  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
It  was  a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  November  25,  1865.  Its  directors  were  T.  G. 
Phelps,  Charles  N.  Fox,  B.  G.  Lathrop,  Benjamin 
Flint,  C.  L.  Hutchison,  J.  B.  Cox,  and  B.  W. 
Hathaway ;  and  the  object  of  the  company  was 
declared  to  be  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some  point 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  through  the  counties  of 
Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Tulare,  and 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego,  and  thence  eastwardly  to 
the  state  line,  to  connect  with  a  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  river — that  is  to  say,  the  thirty-second  par- 
allel route.  In  April  1866  the  California  legislature 
authorized  the  counties  through  which  it  was  to  pass 
to  subscribe  to  its  stock,  or  to  make  donations  in  its 
aid.  In  July  1866  congress  granted  it  forty  sections 
of  land  per  mile,  and  the  right  to  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  was  a  thirty-fifth  parallel 
road.     The  company  went  on  and  surveyed  its  route 
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through  the  coast  counties,  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior withdrawing  from  market  the  alternate  sections 
on  each  side  of  its  line,  and  the  road  was  constructed 
as  far  as  Gilroy  in  1868.  But  in  1867  the  company 
had  filed  a  map  of  a  new  route  out  of  the  coast  valleys 
through  Pacheco  pass  east  of  Gilroy,  and  south 
through  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  and 
San  Bernardino,  to  the  Colorado  river  near  Fort 
Mojave,  or  two  degrees  farther  north  than  its  first 
selected  crossing. 

When  the  line  of  the  road  was  made  to  leave  the 
coast  counties,  the  people  of  that  region,  fearing  to  be 
deprived  of  their  lands  without  the  compensation  of 
railroad  facilities,  petitioned  congress  to  declare  the 
Southern  Pacific  land  grant  vacant.     An  investiga- 
tion was  ordered,  Fianklin  Steele,  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
^  appearing  for  the   people;  and  in  1868  the  fruitful 
valleys  and   sunny  slopes  of  the  coast  region  were 
restored    to   the  public   domain.     At  this  time  the 
directors  were    Phelps,   Lathrop,    Flint,  Hutchison, 
Lloyd   Tevis,   H.   W.   Carpentier,  and  W.  B.  Carr; 
but   every  act   of  the   company  from   its  inception 
showed  that  it  was  under  some  superior  influence,  and 
was  only  masquerading  under  an  alias  to  secure  state, 
county,  and  government  aid.     In  the  history  of  rail- 
ways it  has  often  been  found  necessary  for  builders 
to  keep  close  counsel,  and  throw  opponents  ojff  their 
guard  by  diplomacy. 

The  intention  of  the  management  was  evident  in 
first  running  to  San  Diego,  and  eastward  to  the  Gila 
to  stop  out  the  Texas  road ;  in  the  eighteenth  section 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  incorporation  act ;  in  the 
fact  that  the  road  to  Gilroy  was  constructed  by  the 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco  company,  which  was 
(Mvned  by  McLaughlin,  the  ever-available  coadjutant 
of  the  Central  Pacific  companj'-,  and  indirectly  by 
some  of  the  names  among  the  directors  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  this  time.  But  the  secret  did  not  trans- 
pire until  1868,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Central 
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Pacific  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos^  railroad,  which  was  to  give 
the  Southern  Pacific  its  terminus  on  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  that  it  was  also  about  to  purchase  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  This  rumor  so  alarmed  the  Central 
Pacific  company  that  its  president  published  a  card 
denying  that  either  the  Central  or  Western  Pacific, 
or  any  persons  connected  with  them,  had  purchased 
or  oflered  to  purchase  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Josd,  or  the  Sacramento  and 
Vallejo  roads ;  a  kind  of  prevarication,  which  if  not 
justifiable  might  be  explained,  so  far  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  concerned,  by  the  statement  that  it  had 
always  belonged  to  his  company. 

San  Francisco  had  at  this  time  3,000  shares  of  $100 
each  of  the  San  Josd  railroad,  worth  in  the  market 
$120,000,  which  the  Southern  Pacific  desired  to 
obtain,  and  which  in  consideration  of  a  coast  railroad 
with  a  terminus  at  the  city,  was  donated  to  that  com- 
pany. In  1869  a  proposition  was  made  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  donate  $1,000,000  to  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
consideration  of  the  immediate  extension  of  its  road 
200  miles  south  from  Gilroy,  the  bonds  to  be  deliv- 
ered upon  the  completion  and  stocking  of  each  fifty 
miles,  to  which  in  their  desire  for  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  south  the  voters  agreed.  Not  less 
than  $4,000,000  was  asked  for  from  the  counties  south 
of  Santa  Clara  to  insure  the  construction  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mining  and  countermining  was  resorted  to  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  it ;  subsidies  having  become  unpopu- 
lar, and  the  legislature  having  forbidden  the  counties 
to  issue  bonds  in  aid  of  railroads  before  at  least  five 
miles  were  completed,  and  only  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  completed. 

In  1870  the  consolidation  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Josd,  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  valley,  and  the 
California  Southern  railroads,  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  took  place.     The  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro 
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was  designed  to  run  from  some  point  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  Pajaro  in  Monterey  county,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Southern  had  some  similar  plan.  Neither  were 
constructed,  and  the  consolidation  prevented  any 
possible  rivalry  in  that  direction. 

In  May  1871  the  Contract  and  Finance  company 
completed  its  work  on  the  Central  Pacific  and  con- 
nectmg  lines,  began  the  construction  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  under  an  agreement  to  build  its  road  from 
Gilroy  to  Mojave  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year, 
or  if  required,  of  forty  miles,  the  first  section  to  be 
completed  in  July  of  that  year,  the  whole  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  congress,  and  to  furnish  it  com- 
pletely with  everything  n  oessary  to  a  first-class  road, 
including  rolling  stock,  buildings,  and  telegraph  line ; 
the  construction  company  to  take  its  pay  in  $28,000,- 
000  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  not  already  issued,  or  subscribed  for. 
The  contract  applied  to  the  original  line,  which  was 
extended  to  Soledad,  in  Monterey  county,  and  to 
Tres  Pinos  in  San  Benito,  where  construction  was 
arrested  while  the  company's  managers  took  a  survey 
of  the  situation. 

The  effeciive  weapon  of  the  Central  Pacific  man- 
agement had  always  been  legislation.  In  1868  when 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  had  restored  the  lands 
illegally  withdrawn,  the  company  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  the  legality  of  their  proceedings, 
thereby  gaining  a  suspension  of  the  order.  Toward 
the  close  of  1869  the  new  secretary,  J.  D.  Cox,  after 
examining  the  evidence,  also  declared  the  action  of 
the  company  in  changing  its  route  illegal,  and  ordered 
the  lands  restored;  but  on  the  15th  of  December  the 
decision  was  once  more  suspended  until  a  joint  reso- 
lution then  before  congress  should  have  been  acted 
upon.  In  the  mean  time  the  legislature  of  California 
— in  April  1870 — passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
Southern  Pacific  company  to  change  its  line  so  as  to 
reach  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  "  by  such 
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route  as  the  company  shall  determine  to  be  most 
practicable,"  thus  leaving  it  to  select  such  a  route  as 
would  best  suit  its  ideas  and  purposes  in  every  par- 
ticular. Congress,  also,  in  June  following,  gave  leave 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  company  of  California  to 
construct  its  road  and  telegraph  line  "as  near  as  may 
be  on  the  route  indicated  by  the  map  filed  in  1867," 
which  was  indefinite  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  managers. 

In  1872  the  Southern  Pacific  Branch  railroad  com- 
pany was  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  railway  from  the  trunk  line,  near  Salinas  in 
Monterey  county,  to  run  to  a  point  in  Kern  county, 
intersecting  the  San  Joaquin  valley  division  of  tlio 
Central  Pacific  south  of  Tulare  lake.  The  incorpora- 
tors and  stockholders  were  E.  H.  Miller,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, E.  I.  Robinson,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  B.  B.  Redding, 
W,  R.  S.  Foye,  andC.  H.  Cummings,  employes  of  the 
Central  Pacific  company,  and  the  directors  of  that  cor- 
poration. Five  shares  each  were  set  opposite  names  of 
the  employes,  but  thousands  against  the  names  of  Hop- 
kins and  r^banford.  This  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  company  in  August  1873. 
Another  branch  was  to  extend  from  near  San  Miguel, 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  to  an  intersection  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  near  Tehachapi  pass;  but  neither 
were  then  constructed,  the  time  not  being  ripe  for 
meetinof  the  many  difficulties. 

As  the  company  had  not  built  the  line  located  in 
1867,  the  people  along  the  way  to  the  number  of  600 
petitioned  congress  in  1876  to  declare  the  land  grant 
forfeited.  Attention  was  called  to  the  attempt  of  the 
company  to  change  its  line  to  the  branch  route  with- 
out changing  the  location  of  the  land  grant.  The 
tactics  pursued  were  the  same  not  infrequently 
resorted  to.  "I  would  suggest,"  WTote  one  of  thti 
directors  to  another,  "that  you  get  some  democrat" 
— the  people  of  the  southern  counties  were  strongly 
democratic — "that  has  an  interest  on  the  line  of  our 
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roads,  that  you  can  convince  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
work  for  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
interest,  for  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people."  About  fifty  miles  of  the  route  lay  over  a 
sandy  waste  which  could  be  made  of  value  only  by  irri- 
gation, and  which  had  been  reclaimed  by  settlers  at  a 
heavy  expense,  the  lands  made  fruitful,  and  conse* 
quently  worth  as  much  more  as  cultivated  fields  are 
worth  more  than  a  desert.  This  portion  of  the  land 
grant  was  located  after  these  improvements  were  made, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  land  league  and  the 
action  above  referred  to.  Congressional  committees, 
according  as  railroad  or  other  influence  prevailed, 
reported  some  for,  and  some  against,  forfeiture,  and 
the  matter  remained  undetermined  in  1878.  The 
land  league  declared  its  willingness  to  pay  the  price 
fixed  by  congress  for  the  even  sections  of  railroad 
land,  namely  $2.50  per  acre  ;  but  protested  against 
paying  for  the  improvements  made  at  their  own  cost. 
Trouble  arose  between  the  settlers  and  the  company's 
land-grader,  whose  removal  was  requested,  but  it  was 
refused.  The  company  brought  suits  of  ejectment 
against  settlers  on  land  to  which  it  had  obtained 
patents  by  building  a  section  of  road  west  from 
Goshen,  extending  to  Huron,  but  not  connecting 
with  its  chartered  line  through  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties.  It  had,  in  fact,  no  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  within  140  miles,  and  was 
not  on  the  line  of  any  of  its  chartered  branches. 

The  Central  Pe.cific  had  built  its  line  from  Stock- 
ton to  Goshen,  and  finding  itself  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  in  a  contest  wi '  h  an  eastern  company  for  a 
further  franchise  as  the  Central  Pacific,  commenced 
building  south  from  hei  as  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  ejectment  suits,  notwi.  standing,  were  gained  in 
the  United  States  circuit  cc  rt  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  December  1878. 

The  land  troubles  were  at  their  worst  about  this 
time.     The  league  had  forbidden  settlers  to  accede 
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to  the  demand  of  the  railroad  company  for  the  full 
value  of  the  improved  lands,  and  had  burned  the 
house  of  two  purchasers,  under  the  conviction  that 
they  were  not  actual  purchasers  but  agents  of  the 
railroad  company.  A  military  company  was  then 
formed,  which  patrolled  the  streets  of  Hanford,  a 
thriving  town  built  by  the  settlers  in  the  disputed 
territory,  with  masked  faces,  to  intimidate  railroad 
purchasers. 

No  compromise  having  been  effected,  in  May  1880 
United  States  Marshal  Poole,  in  an  effort  to  evict  a 
settler  and  to  place  purchasers  in  possession  of  lands 
improved  and  occupied  by  the  onginal  settlers,  was 
resisted  by  an  armed  force,  and  a  battle  took  place,  in 
which  eight  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  shown  in  the  evidence  upon  the  trial  which 
resulted  that  tlie  settlers'  land  league  did  not  number 
all  the  settlers,  and  that  in  every  legal  process  they 
had  been  beaten ;  but  that  they  had  set  themselves 
up  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  held  the  patents ;  and 
shown  that  they  had  warned  away  purchasers ;  that  it 
was  not  known  which  was  the  attacking  party ;  but 
that  the  settlers  deliberately  murdered  one  of  the  rail- 
road purchasers  after  the  first  fury  of  the  collision 
was  over,  in  which  a  half  dozen  of  their  own  party 
had  fallen. 

The  charge  against  them  was,  however,  that  of 
resisting  the  United  States  marshal ;  and  William  B. 
Braden,  whom  the  company  was  endeavoring  to 
evict,  J.  J.  Doyle,  James  N.  Patterson,  J.  D.  Pur- 
cell,  and  W.  L.  Pryor,  were  sent  to  prison  at  San 
Jose  Jaruary  24,  ISSi,  where  they  remained  several 
months,  receiving  the  sympathy  of  the  public ;  and  on 
returning  to  their  homes  a  great  public  reception 
awaited  them.  Upon  a  platform,  in  sight  of  thou- 
sands, sat  the  released  prisoners  with  their  families, 
while  speeches  were  made,  and  letters  read  from  con- 
gressmen and  others. 
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Before  the  demonstration  took  place,  the  railroad 
company  offered  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  lands 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  Many  settlers  made 
application  to  rent,  hoping  that  congress  would  come 
to  their  relief  eventually ;  but  the  leases  when  sent 
to  them  contained  an  agreement  to  apply  the  rent  of 
1880  on  the  purchase  of  the  land,  at  the  reduction 
offered,  and  were  rejected  by  the  settlers,  who  still 
warned  away  purchasers  and  agents  of  the  company. 
In  April  1881  the  legislature  of  California  passed  a 
joint  resolution  asking  congressional  aid  "in  behalf  of 
a  large  number  of  settlers  upon  government  land  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Mussel  Slough  district,  in 
Tulare  county,  California;"  and  reciting  the  history 
of  the  Southern  Pacific's  so-called  assumption  oi' 
despotic  power  in  that  district,  in  which  assumption 
it  had  the  support  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
which  had  decided  that  the  grant  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany wa.a  in  jyresente,  and  not  conditioned  upon  location 
of  route  and  filing  map  of  same,  in  the  face  of  the 
uniform  decisions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  general 
land  office  for  many  years.  By  that  decision,  said 
the  preamble,  "about  1,800  innocent  settlers,  many 
of  whom  are  poor  men,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, are  in  danger  of  being  turned  out  of  their 
homes  which  they  have  built  up  around  them  by 
their  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
which  have  become  valuable,  not  by  the  building  of 
the  said  railroad  alone,  but  principally  by  the  con- 
struction of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars*  worth 
of  canals  and  ditches  which  have  been  commenced  and 
completed  by  the  individual  efforts  of  these  settlers, 
unaided  from  any  quarter;"  for  which  reason  the 
California  delegation  in  congress  was  instructed  to 
endeavor  to  widen  the  scope  of  a  bill  then  before  con- 
gress in  relation  to  railroads,  so  as  to  afford  the  relief 
requii'ed,  or  to  procure  national  aid  through  the 
attorney -general  by  having  the  question  of  the  own- 
ership of  these  lands  as  between  the  sicttlers  and  the 
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railroad  company  finally  determined  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

The  people,  however,  tired  of  waiting  for  relief, 
finally  accepted  a  compromise,  and  secured  themselves 
against  continued  disturbances  by  purchasing  their 
titles  from  the  railroad  company. 

Let  us  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  and  the  thirty -second  parallel  road.  The  first 
president  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  road  was  John  C. 
Fremont,  who  failed  signally  in  the  conduct  of  its 
financial  department,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year 
the  whole  franchise  was  so  embarrassed  by  bad  uian- 
dgement  and  quarrels  among  the  directors  as  to  be  of 
little  if  any  value.  In  its  place,  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  first  intended  only  as  a  feeder 
to  the  main  line,  took  up  the  work,  and  was  in  1868 
pushing  its  road  to  near  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  whence  it  was  intended  to  deflect  it  to  the 
south  through  New  Mexico  to  Albuquerque,  and 
thence  running  west  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel. 
Bonds  and  lands  had  been  granted  this  road  as  far  as 
Denver,  and  the  company  hoped  to  secure  a  grant  for 
the  whole  projected  line  to  the  Pacific,  in  which  it 
was  not  successful. 

Of  a  second  road  to  California  the  next  heard  was 
in  1869,  when  a  company  was  formed  calling  itself 
the  Memphis  El  Paso  and  Pacific  railroad  company. 
Fremont  was  also  president  of  this  corporation,  or 
consolidation — for  it  consisted,  according  to  the  pam- 
phlet circulars,  of  several — among  which  was  the 
company  which  owned  the  franchise  of  the  Texas 
Western  of  the  early  railroad  enterprises  leading  to 
the  Pacific.  The  company  claimed  to  own  the  Mem- 
phis and  Little  Rock  railroad,  and  to  have  purchased 
the  San  Diego  and  Gila  railroad  charter,  as  well  as 
the  charter  of  an  Arizona  company,  and  to  want  noth- 
ing but  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  150  miles  in  extent 
across  New  Mexico,  with  as  much  more  land  as  would 
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aid  liberally  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  The 
Texas  lands,  and  the  San  Diego  land  grant  of  over 
9,000  acres,  were  a  basis  of  action  on  which  Fremont 
undertook  to  procure  a  loan  in  France ;  an  effort  in 
which  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  companies  greatly  assisted.  The 
amount  obtained  on  Texas  land  grant  bonds  was 
$10,000,000.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  thirty- 
second  parallel  route,  and  affairs  progressed  encour- 
agingly for  a  time.  Then  it  began  to  be  said  that 
everything  was  going  wrong,  and  that  Fremont  was 
the  cause  of  it — the  "great  obstructionist"  who  had 
a  talent  for  always  doing  the  wrong  thing.  The 
Memphis  Chronicle  declared  he  was  born  a  century 
too  late,  and  ten  centuries  too  soon ;  and  after  saying 
many  more  sarcastic  things,  ended  by  bringing  against 
him  the  most  serious  charges. 

However  that  may  have  been,  he  was  no  doubt  a 
blunderer  in  business.     Suits  were  brought  against 
him  and  several  of  his  associates,  who  were  held  to 
bail  in  $10,000  each,  in  the  spring  of  1870.     Stephen 
Sarter  charged  that  they  obtained  from  himself  and 
others  in  Paris,  in  1868  and  1869,  by  false  statements 
$4,500,000  in  gold  on  $6,000,000  land  bonds  of  the 
company.     The  alleged  false  representations  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  company  absolutely  owned  by  a 
perfect  title  8,000,000  acres  of  fertile  land  in  Texas, 
worth  at  least  $14  per  acre,  when  in  fact  they  owned 
nothing,  having  failed  to  build  the  road ;  and  that  it 
had  been  falsely  represented  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant  the  bonds  were  secured  to  the  holders  b}^  mort- 
gage  upon  the  lands,  whether  or  not  the  company 
built  the  road.     It  had   been  also  represented  that 
the  company  had  purchased  a  completed  railroad,  the 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  also  one  from  there 
to  Texarkana,  when  in  truth  there  was  no  railroad 
between  the  latter  places,  and  only  a  portion  of  one 
from  Little  Rock  to  Memphis ;  nor  did  the  company 
own  that. 
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Another  alleged  falsehood  was  that  the  Memphis, 
El  Paso  and  Pacific  company  had  purchased  the  rail- 
road from  Memphis  via  Knoxville  to  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  where  also  it  had  land  which  it  was  about  to 
place  upon  the  market.  But  the  statement  which 
was  most  deceiving  to  the  Parisians  was  that  congress 
had  in  March  1869  passed  an  act  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  construction 
bonds  of  the  company,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000  per  mile,  and  had  also  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  the  bonds  at  maturity,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  were  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  Such  a  bill, 
had,  indeed,  been  introduced  in  congress,  but  no  action 
had  been  taken  upon  it.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  in  advertising  these  alleged 
fact  concerning  the  Transcontinental  Memphis  Pacific 
company,  as  it  was  called  in  Paris. 

The  $4,500,000  realized,  were,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  Sarter,  distributed  as  follows :  Two 
French  brokers  received  for  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  bonds  $900,000  ;  Fremont  and  William  Schmole, 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  $550,000  ;  other  offi- 
cers $315,000 ;  G.  Boileau,  a  brother-in-law  of  Fre- 
mont, $150,000;  maps  and  advertising  $200,000; 
office  expenses  and  miscellaneous  items  $150,000;  old 
debts,  coupons,  and  taxes  $600,000 ;  lawyers'  fees 
$60,000.  Purchases  of  railroad  iron,  locomotives,  and 
interests  in  railroad  companies  amounted  to  $830,000  ; 
construction  expenses  $300,000,  with  $370,000  left 
on  hand  for  payment  of  freight,  duties  on  iron,  law- 
yers' fees,  old  debts,  and  other  contingencies. 

The  exhibit,  certainly,  was  not  likely  to  encourage 
investment  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  or  not.  It  was  in  strong  and 
curious  contrast  to  the  thrifty  ways  of  the  Central 
Pacific  company  of  California,  which  from  the  first 
was  a  successful  and  enterprising  railroad  bnilder,  and 
active  in  developing  the  country,  knowing  that  its  own 
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welfare  lay  in  having  local  as  well  as  inter-oceanic 
trade. 

The  bill  on  which  the  Transcontinental  Memphis 
Pacific  railroad  founded  its  hope  of  government  aid 
failed  to  pass.  In  1870  two  bills  were  before  con- 
gress ;  and  in  the  house,  incorporating  the  Southern 
Transcontinental  railway  company,  which  was  the 
former  Memphis  Pacific;  and  the  Texas  Pacific  in 
the  senate,  covering  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  ground.  The  house  bill  failed  in  the  senate ; 
but  in  March  1871  the  Texas  Pacific  bill  passed  both 
houses  and  became  a  law. 

This  bill  authorized  the  company  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  Texas  from 
Marshall  to  El  Paso,  and  thence  by  the  most  eligible 
route,  to  be  selected  by  the  company,  through  New 
Nexico  and  Arizona,  to  the  Colorado  river  at  the 
southeastern  boundary,  and  thence  by  the  most  direct 
and  eligible  route  to  ship's  channel  at  San  Diego.  The 
capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100,  never  to  be 
increased  except  with  the  consent  of  congress. 
Assessments  on  stock  should  only  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  at  a 
regular  meeting,  and  the  assessment  should  be  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  notice  being 
given. 

The  rights,  lands,  land-grants,  franchises,  property, 
and  privileges  of  every  description  belonging  to  con-- 
solidatt  i  or  purchased  railroads,  should  vest  in,  and 
become  absolutely  the  property  of,  the  Texas  Pacific  ; 
but  all  contracts  and  obligations  of  such  railroad  com- 
panies should  be  assumed  by  the  Texas  Pacific, 
although  not  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  cash 
value  of  the  assets  received. 

Kight  of  way,  with  land  for  depots,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  u«»ing  timber,  stone,  and  other  material,  and 
every  alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  odd 
numbers,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  on  each  side  of  the 
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line  adopted  through  the  territories,  and  half  that 
amount  in  California,  was  granted.  The  company 
should  have  power  to  issue  the  kinds  of  bonds, 
secured  by  mortgage,  namely,  construction  bonds  and 
land  bonds,  the  former  to  be  secured  by  first  mort- 
gage on  the  franchises,  road-bed,  track,  and  appurte- 
nances; and  the  latter,  first,  by  mortgage  on  any 
or  all  the  land  granted  by  the  act,  and  second  on 
lands  acquired  by  purchase  or  consolidation  ;  and  all 
such  mortgages  should  be  filed  in  the  department 
of  the  interior;  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all 
classes  of  bonds  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  contemplated  road.  The  patents  on  United 
States  land  should  be  issued  on  the  completion  of 
every  twenty  miles.  The  company  was  allowed  two 
years  to  designate  its  line  through  the  public  lands. 
The  face  value  of  all  bonds  issued  should  be  $1,000 ; 
the  total  value  of  construction  bonds  should  not 
exceed  $30,000  per  mile ;  and  the  total  face  value  of 
the  land  bonds  should  not  exceed  $2.50  per  acre  for 
all  land  mortgaged,  the  total  amount  of  each  to  be 
determined  by  the  directors. 

All  intersecting  roads  should  have  the  right  to 
connect  with  the  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific ;  no  dis- 
crimination should  be  made  against  connecting  roads ; 
nor  should  the  fares  and  freights  exceed  the  rates 
which  might  be  fixed  by  congress  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freio;hts  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral  Pacific.  The  road  should  be  constructed  of  iron 
or  steel  rails  manufactured  of  American  ore,  except 
such  as  had  been  already  contracted  for.  The  road 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  Marshall  and 
at  San  Diego,  and  at  least  fifty  miles  from  each  and 
completed  in  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
and  fifty  miles  yearly  thereafter  until  completed. 

It  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  the  directors,  in 
their  individual  or  corporate  capacity,  to  make  any 
contracts  with  the  Texas  Pacific  company  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  or  operation  of  the  road,  or 
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to  have  any  interest  therein,  and  any  such  contract 
should  be  void  ;  and  all  money  or  property  received 
under  such  agreement  should  be  recoverable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company  by  any  stockholder. 

And  then  came  the  following :  "  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad  with  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
company  of  California  is  hereby  authorized,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  California,  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad 
from  a  point  at  or  near  Tehachapi  pass,  by  way  of 
Los  Angeles,  to  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad  at  or  near 
the  Colorado  river,  with  the  same  rights,  grants, 
privileges,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  restric- 
tions, and  conditions,  as  were  granted  to  said  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  company  of  California  by  the  act  of 
July  27,  1866;  provided,  however,  that  this  section 
shall  in  no  way  affect  or  impair  the  rights  *^resent  or 
prospective,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany, or  any  other  railroad  company." 

Although  in  the  Texas  Pacific  bill,  and  sharing  in 
the  government  patronage  and  privileges  in  that,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  bill,  the  Southern  Pacific 
company  was  not  forbidden  to  bond  its  lands  for  more 
than  $2.50  per  acre;  to  contract  with  its  own  direc- 
tors for  construction,  nor  to  do  anything  wliich  its 
interest  might  suggest  as  having  a  profit  in  it.  The 
several  restrictions  put  upon  the  Texas  Pacific, 
and  the  wording  of  some  of  the  sections  seeming 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people,  betray  the 
hand  of  some  strong  adverse  influence,  and  were  in- 
tended to  handicap  the  Texas  Pacific  to  prevent  its 
construction,  the  evidence  of  which  came  out  more 
clearly  later. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Texas  Pacific  named  in 
the  act  were  John  C.  Fremont,  James  L.  Alcorn, 
G.  M.  Dodge,  O.  C.  French,  John  D.  Caldwell,  J.  J. 
Noah,  A.  C.  Osborne,  Timothy  Hurley,  C.  C.  Pool, 
Silas  N.  Martin,  John  M.  Corse,  George  E.  Went- 
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worth,  Philip  H.  Morgan,  J.  D.  Cameron,  Marshall 
O.  Roberts,  James  L.  Hodges,  John  Ray,  W.  Ver- 
milye,  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  Charles  F.  Livermore, 
Joseph  H.  Oglesby,  John  Whytock,  Daniel  Drew, 
F.  S.  Davis,  W.  Orton,  A.  C.  Babcock,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Samuel  D.  Hoffman,  H.  Ramsdale,  William 
H.  Jackson,  R.  C.  Parsons,  Delos  W.  Emmons,  M. 
A.  Southworth,  John  H.  Hall,  G.  C.  Kinzey,  W.  P. 
Clark,  James  Dart,  H.  Jacobs,  L.  T.  Smith,  W.  P. 
Dole,  C.  A.  Weed,  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Hugh  McCul- 
lough,  Charles  Jackson,  Elisha  Dyer,  Alfred  Anthony, 
James  Hoy,  M.  W.  Benjamin,  Henry  D.  Cooke, 
Joseph  R.  West,  W.  S.  Huntington,  J.  M.  Tebbetts, 
C.  C.  Lcandridge,  D.  D.  Porter,  M.  Woodhull, 
Hiram  Price,  M.  C.  Hunter,  W.  T.  Walters,  J.  B. 
Brownlow,  T.  A.  Morris,  Owen  Tullcr,  J.  H.  Ledlie, 
R.  M.  Bishop,  Samuel  Craighead,  D.  N.  Stanton, 
Augustus  H.  Whiting,  G.  L.  Johnston,  J.  W.  Good- 
land,  Powell  Clayton,  Samuel  Tate,  W.  Bolton,  H. 
Robinson,  George  Massey,  O,  H.  Bynum,  M.  Burns, 
J.  C.  Goodloe,  E.  G.  Barney,  Cyrus  Busey,  J.  W. 
Forney,  J.  Lockwood,  E.  M.  Davis,  N.  Patton,  W. 
Flanagan,  G.  O'Brien,  G.  P.  Buel,  G.  H.  Gidding, 
J.  J.  Newell,  E.  W.  Rice,  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  Samuel 
Sloan,  S.  W.  Morton,  J.  B.  Bowman,  L.  M.  Flour- 
noy,  J.  J.  Hinds,  G.  R.  Weeks,  J.  T.  Ludling,  B.  C. 
Gilbert,  B.  D.  Williams,  Thomas  Olcott,  G.  A.  Fos- 
dick,  Harry  Hays,  P.  S.  Forbes,  John  T.  Sprague, 
L.  M.  Marsh,  A.  W.  Beckwith,  J.  C.  Stanton,  Cyrus 
H.  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Hamilton,  Rush  R.  Sloan,  Silas 
C.  Colgrave,  Samuel  D.  Jones,  N.  H.  Decker,  Wil- 
liam N.  Leet,  B.  F.  Allen,  J.  B.  Chaves,  Augustus 
Kauntze,  John  N.  Goodwin,  William  S.  Rosecrans, 
Michael  Hahn,  H.  C.  Warmouth,  J.  S.  Williams,  G. 
M.  Spenser,  L.  J.  Higby,  andW.  C.  Kimball.  These 
were  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  within  ninety 
days,  due  notice  being  given  in  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Washington  newspapers,  and  open  books 
for  subscription,  and  when  20,000  shares,  amounting 
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to  $2,500,000,  should  be  subscribed,  and  ten  per  cent 
paid  down,  it  should  be  lawful  to  organize,  and  to 
elect  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  seventeen, 
directors,  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  who  should  elect 
a  president  and  vice-president. 

The  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  May  1871,  when  Marshall  O.  Koberts  was 
elected  president;  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  vice-president; 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  treasurer;  E.  T).  Hart,  secre- 
tary; executive  committee,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  William  R.  Traverse, 
George  W.  Cass,  and  W.  J.  Walteis.  The  other 
directors  were  Moses  Taylor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Henry  D.  Newcomb,  E.  W.  Rice,  Henry  S.  McComb, 
John  W.  Forney,  John  McManus,  John  S.  Harris, 
George  W.  Quintard,  and  J.  W.  Throckmorton. 
Among  these  was  a  representative  of  the  Southern 
Transcontinental  company,  which  was  merged  in  the 
Texas  Pacific  company,  but  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Memphis  and  El  Paso,  which  had  so 
signally  failed. 

The  new  company  had  before  it  a  task  of  some 
magnitude,  in  correcting  the  blunders  of  the  Southern 
Transcontinental,  and  in  adapting  means  to  an  end. 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  corporations  might  well  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  Texas  Pacific  to  construct  its  road  under 
the  act  of  1871.  The  cares  connected  with  it  being 
too  great  for  Roberts,  who  was  in  ill  health,  the  pres- 
idency was  in  1872  ofl'ered  to  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  accepted,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  railroad  manager  giving  strong  hopes  of  the 
success  of  the  company.  v 

About  the  time  Scott  took  the  presidency  a  change 
had  been  made  in  the  incorporation  act,  whether 
through  his  influence  or  not  is  not  material.  In  the 
first  place  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to 
Texas  and  Pacific.  The  amount  of  consti  uction  bonds 
^  per  mile  which  might  be   issued  was  raised   from 
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$30,000  to  $40,000,  and  the  company  should  have 
power  to  include  in  the  mortgages  to  secure  the  con- 
struction bonds  any  portion  of  the  lands  granted  in 
aid  of  the  road.  The  mortgages  to  secure  the  land 
bonds  could  be  secured  on  whatever  might  remain  of 
the  government  granted  land,  and  on  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  terms  of  the  consol- 
idation authorized  in  the  incorporation  act,  or  which 
might  thereafter  be  derived  from  other  consolidations, 
or  from  congressional,  state,  or  territorial  authority ; 
but  the  amount  per  acre  was  not  to  exceed  $2.50. 
The  road  and  its  equipment  should  be  of  the  standard 
gauge  required  by  the  United  States  government  of 
the  existing  Pacific  railways,  and  should  be  laid  with 
American  iron  or  steel,  except  such  as  before  con- 
tracted for  by  the  railroad  company  with  which  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  was  consolidated.  One  hundred 
consecutive  miles  west  from  Marshall  was  required  to 
be  constructed  within  two  years,  and  from  San  Diego 
ten  miles  eastward  within  one  year,  the  whole  to  be 
completed  in  ten  years.  The  company  was  also 
required  to  construct  and  operate  a  road  from  Mar- 
shall east  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  or  to  control  and 
operate  any  road  between  these  points  of  the  same 
gauge  as  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  object  being  to 
make  a  continuous  line  to  the  Atlantic. 

So  far,  good.  But  there  were  still  financial  diflfi- 
culties  to  be  met.  In  order  to  clear  away  the  stain 
upon  American  credit  consequent  on  the  Memphis 
and  El  Paso  transactions  in  Paris,  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  company  purchased  of  the  receiver  of  the 
Memphis  company  the  land  grant  bonds  that  had 
been  sold  in  Paris,  hoping  thereby  to  revive  an 
interest  in  American  investments,  and  make  a  better 
market  for  the  bonds  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  com- 
pany. Portions  of  the  grading  done  by  the  old  cor- 
poration were  also  purchased.  Scott  also  visited  San 
Diego  and  received  from  that  city  the  10,000  acres 
forfeited  by  the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  company,  as 
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well  as  the  delighted  congratulations  of  its  too  trust- 
ing people,  who  were  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  aid  the  new  organization. 

When  affairs  were  most  promising  came  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1873,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  negotiating  securities  on  an  unconstructed  line, 
without  assistance  from  government  iu  securing  the 
interest  on  its  bonds.  So  confident  had  Scott  been 
that  he  should  be  able  to  negotiate  his  bonds  in 
Europe,  before  the  crisis,  that  he  had  constructed 
with  the  personal  resources  of  himself  and  associates, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  road  in  Texas,  and  had 
graded  the  ten  miles  east  from  San  Diego,  besides 
shipping  to  that  port  material  for  laying  the  track  of 
that  section.  In  the  emergency  consequent  upon  the 
commercial  panic  of  1873,  Scott  came  before  congress 
for  the  relief  of  a  loan  of  credit ;  not  as  the  existing 
Pacific  roads  had  done,  but  for  aid  in  securing  the 
capitalists  from  whom  he  must  obtain  the  money  to 
build  the  road.  His  plan  was  to  place  all  the  bonds 
of  the  company  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  no  more  than  $35,000  per  mile  should  be 
issued.  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  should 
supervise  all  expenditures ;  and  all  the  bonds  remain- 
ing unexpended  over  $10,000,000  should  be  sold  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  current  market  rates, 
should  any  deficiency  occur  in  the  earnings  of  the  road, 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  this  interest. 
But  there  was  a  prejudice  against  congressional  sub- 
sidies, wliich  was  the  result  of  the  different  scandals 
in  connection  with  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
management,  and  their  neglect  of  their  obligations, 
which  operated  strongly,  if  unfairly,  against  the 
southern  road.  This,  liowever,  might  have  been 
overcome,  but  for  the  tactics  of  these  roads  toward 
the  rival  corporation.  The  Union  Pacific  would 
have  aided  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  by  which  it 
hoped  to  gain  an  entrance  into  California,  a  scheme 
on  which  William  J.  Palmer  expended  much  thought, 
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and  actual  effort  by  surveys  ;  but  the  Central  Pacific 
would  aid  neither,  and  devoted  most  of  its  energies 
for  a  period  of  several  years  to  defeating  both. 

The  inauguration  of  warfare,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, against  all  *  foreign  '  railroads,  commenced  with 
the  attempt  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  San  Francisco  in  1871.  Among  the 
defensive  measures  was  the  effort  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  about  this  time,  to  secure  Yerba  Buena,  or 
Goat,  island  as  a  terminus.  The  directors  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  or  several  of  them,  paid  a  visit 
to  California  in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  surveys 
were  made  of  the  route  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Colorado  river,  via  the  coast  counties,  when  it 
was  determined  to  build  the  whole  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  St  Louis,  without  connecting  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  which  had  apparently  abandoned 
all  idea  of  completing  its  line  through  the  country  on 
the  west  of  the  Coast  range.  The  proposition  was 
made  to  San  Francisco  to  aid  the  company,  which 
proposal  was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  railroad 
agitation  ever  known  in  the  California  metropolis, 
renowned  less  for  its  interest  in  railroads  than  for  its 
subservience  to  them.  The  directors  said,  "If  you 
will  accord  us  assistance  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  our  capital,  we  will  give  to  California 
a  transcontinental  road  entirely  independent  of  all 
other  routes."  But  at  the  same  time  the  Central 
Pacific  was  talking  of  coining  into  the  city  b3''a  bridge, 
or  extending  its  Oakland  wharf  to  Goat  island  and 
bnilding  up  a  rival  city  on  that  side  of  the  bay,  while 
the  Southern  Pacific  with  its  parent  corporation  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  possession  of  the  city's  lands  on 
Mission  bay. 

The  selection  of  a  terminal  point  for  the  transcon- 
tinental roads  was  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
the  city,  but  had  never  been  seriously  considered 
until  the  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1871-2,  sent  a 
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despatch,  signed  by  twenty -two  scnatoi's,  to  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  in  congress  approving  of  a  bill  then 
before  that  body,  giving  Goat  island  to  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  to  use  for  depot  purposes.  The  bill 
and  the  action  of  the  state  senate  aroused  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  unconcerned, 
was  it  now  greatly  excited.  Protests  were  addressed 
to  congress;  government  engineers  were  called  upon 
to  report  upon  the  consequences  of  closing  the  chan- 
nel between  the  island  and  the  Oakland  shore,  and 
military  officers  required  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
importance  of  the  island  to  the  defence  of  the  harbor. 
A  lease,  it  was  contended,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
gift,  since  if  the  company  ever  became  established 
there,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  dislodge  it.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  say  that  the  bill  failed  of  its 
passage;  and  although  the  matter  was  not  suffered 
to  drop  for  some  time,  it  became  in  due  time  dead. 

What  San  Francisco  finally  insisted  on  was  a  bridge; 
and  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  proper  site;  but 
about  bridges  the  railroad  company  was  lukewarm. 
At  a  public  meeting  it  was  said  by  James  Otis,  pre- 
siding, "  If  they  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco,  let 
them  stay  there — in  Oakland — other  companies  will 
come  to  us,  and  are  already  knocking  at  our  doors." 

Early  in  April  1872  a  meeting  of  twenty  influen- 
tial citizens  was  held,  who  appointed  a  sub-committee 
of  seven  to  choose  a  committee  of  one  hundred  men 
whose  purpose  it  should  be  t-^  take  measures  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  Central  I*jic  fie,  and  which  should 
take  under  advisement  a  pendJvig  agreement  betweeri 
the  supervisors  and  the  railroiid  power  concerning  the 
city's  lands.  The  railroad  contended  that  San  Fran- 
cisco had  been  niggardly  in  dealing  with  its  interests. 
The  city  retorted  that  it  had  given  outright  $050,000 
in  bonds,  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent  for  thirty 
years,  amounting,  with  the  principal,  to  $2,015,000, 
and  $800,000  more  which  it  would  have  to  pay  in 
interest  on   the   state  subsidv;   besides   $350,000   in 
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San  Francisco  and  San  Jos^  railroad  stock,  and  sixty 
acres  of  tide-land  on  Mission  bay — at  least  $4,000,000 
absolutely  given.  They  said  further  that  none  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  city  by  the  railroad  company 
had  been  kept. 

While  this  agitation  was  going  on  there  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  a  deputation  from  business  men  from 
St  Louis,  who  wished  to  learn  what  the  city  would 
do  in  aid  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad.  This 
delegation  consisted  of  Joseph  Brown,  mayor  of  St 
Louis;  Andrew  Pierce,  managing  director  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad;  Clinton  B.  Fish,  Ozias 
Bailey,  and  J.  R.  Robinson,  of  Springfield,  Missouri, 
directors;  George  Bain,  N.  C.  Chipman,  Hudson  E. 
Bridge,  E.  O.  Staniiard,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  president 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Columbus  Delano, 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

A  portion  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  desired 
to  make  some  arranirement  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  company.  Anotlier  portion  preferred  an  inde- 
pendent road,  to  be  built  by  the  people  of  California, 
to  connect  with  some  road  from  the  southeast,  as  the 
Texas  and  Pacific.  A  third  portion  talked  about 
purchasing  the  Southern  Pacific  and  continuing  it 
eastward  for  a  transcontinental  road.  It  was  believed 
practicable  to  carry  out  either  of  these  three  projects. 

This  agitation  had  its  effect  on  the  Central  Pacific 
company,  which  finally  presented  a  memorandum  to 
the  committee  of  an  understandintj  arrived  at  between 
its  president  and  the  supervisors,  that  all  pretensions 
to  Goat  island  should  bo  withdrawn ;  that  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  companies  should  construct 
within  eighteen  months  a  shore-line  railroad  from 
Mission  bay  to  Niles,  via  a  bridge  across  San  Fran- 
cisco bay ;  that  the  sixty-acre  tract  should  have  the 
streets  closed  except  where  the  public  convenience 
required  them  to  be  kept  open;  that  China  basin 
should  be  in  part  granted  to  the  railroad  for  commer- 
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cial  purposes ;  that  the  city  should  donate  to  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Pacific  companies  |2, 500, 000  in 
bends,  payable  in  twenty  years,  drawing  six  per  cent 
interest,  provided  the  city  should  vote  to  make  the 
gift,  at  the  next  November  election ;  that  in  consid- 
eration of  this  gift  the  city  should  have  the  right  to 
confer  upon  any  other  company  having  its  terminus 
in  Mission  bay  the  privilege  of  laying  its  track  along 
that  portion  of  the  land  donated  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies  for  right  of  way,  and  to 
use  the  tracks  upon  the  bridge  by  paying  a  pro  rata 
charge  for  their  maintenance ;  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies  should  make  their  per- 
manent termini  on  Mission  bay  lands,  and  the  com- 
panies should  transact  their  main  business  over  the 
shore-line  road ;  but  the  companies  reserved  the  right, 
should  the  growth  of  business  demand  some  different 
and  better  route,  of  adopting  it;  that  whenever  the 
city  bulkhead  should  be  completed  from  Mission  bay 
to  Black  point,  the  radroad  companies  would  lay  down 
a  railway  thereon  with  depot  and  freight-house  facil- 
ities, which  tracks  were  to  be  free  to  any  company 
operating  one  hundred  miles  of  road. 

This  memorandum  was  not  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee as  making  any  real  concessions.  As  to  giving 
up  Goat  island,  that  was  for  congress  to  say.  The 
option  left  with  the  Central  company  to  change  its 
route  and  terminus,  deprived  tliat  part  of  the  agree- 
ment of  any  force;  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  be  to  impair  the  ability  of 
the  city  to  secure  an  independent  railroad.  This  was 
also  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  rejected  the  prop- 
osition at  the  election  in  November. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company  asked  the  city 
to  take  $15,000,000  of  its  capital  stock,  which  would 
give  it  several  of  the  directors,  and  the  committee  of 
one  hundred  had  resolved  to  accept  the  proposition, 
when,  on  second  thought,  it  was  decided  to  send  com- 
missioners to  St  Louis  to  examine  into  the  affairn  of 
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the  company  before  completing  the  transaction ;  and 
Richard  G.  Sneath,  John  S.  Hager,  and  C.  T.  Hop- 
kins were  appointed  to  make  this  investigation;  a 
contract  which  had  six  months  to  run  before  being 
accepted  or  rejected,  being  already  drawn  up. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  A  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  passed  through  Indian  territory,  where 
the  lands  were  not  subject  to  grant  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants;  and  this  with  some  other 
matters  caused  a  third  portion  of  the  committee  to 
favor  the  construction  of  a  road  by  Californians,  to 
connect  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  Scott  being  at 
the  time  in  San  Diego.  A  majority,  however,  desired 
a  railroad  owned  by  California  capitalists. 

Accordingly  in  July  the  San  Francisco  and  Colo- 
rado River  railway  company  was  organized,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,000,  divided  into  500,000 
shares,  at  $100  each.  The  directors  were  John  Par- 
rott,  Peter  Donahue,  Henry  M.  Newhall,  W.  T. 
Coleman,  Michael  Reese,  William  C.  Ralston,  J. 
Mora  Moss,  John  O.  Earl,  Henry  D.  Bacon,  A. 
Gause,  George  H.  Howard,  Josiah  Belden.  Nearly 
four  millions  was  subscribed,  and  several  millions 
promised.  A  subsidy  of  $10,000,000  was  asked  from 
San  Francisco,  and  the  southern  counties  were  relied 
upon  to  aid  the  enterprise.  This  subsidy  was  also  to 
be  voted  upon  at  the  November  election;  but  some 
newspapois  took  up  the  cry  that  the  $10,000,000 
would  go  to  purchase  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
was  largely  constructed  by  the  morey  of  the  counties 
througli  which  it  passed,  and  by  donations  from  San 
Francisc  J,  and  the  people  would  not  vote  to  buy  what 
they  had  once  paid  for. 

Thus  San  Francisco  lost  its  opportunity,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  influence  of  the  Central  Pacific. 
Had  the  San  Francisco  and  Colorado  River  railway 
company  really  purchased  the  Southern  Pacific,  whose 
charter  was  through  the  c  mat  :ounties,  that  corpora- 
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tion  would  undoubtedlv  have  built  out  in  the  interior 
as  it  eventually  did,  and  as  the  Central  Pacific  was 
then  doing.  The  building  of  the  road  would  probably 
have  been  given  to  the  Con^'-act  and  Finance  com- 
pany, and  in  the  end  the  Central  Pacific  would  have 
controlled  it.  But  a  combination  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  would  have  given  to  San  Francisco  the 
really  independent  line  which  it  so  apparently  longed 
for,  and  which  it  lacked  the  ability  or  enterprise  to 
secure. 

About  the  last  of  August  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  dissolved,  the  only  result  of  its  organization 
being  to  warn  congress  against  what  it  called  the 
grasping  policy  of  railroad  corporations.  The  truth 
is,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  who  for  the  past  two 
decades  had  been  singularly  indifferent  to  the  progres.^ 
of  the  city,  while  other  cities  were  surging  forward  at 
phenomenal  speed,  received  at  the  hiand  of  the  rail- 
road, as  in  the  case  of  scurrilous  newspapers,  fully  as 
much  as  they  deserved. 
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The  Central  Pacific  could  now  give  its  attention  t 
the  Texas  and  Pacific,  which,  after  the  shock  of  1873, 
was  unable  to  recover  itself  without  the  aid  of  con- 
gress, and  was  endeavoring  to  get  a  bill  passed  mak- 
ing the  government  its  endors(!r  only  for  the  interest 
on  its  bonds,  which  interest  it  would  then  be  able  to 
pay  by  the  earnings  of  the  constructed  portion.  It 
was  a  perfectly  plain,  simple,  and  reasonable  proposi- 
tion, to  refuse  whicli  gave  good  ground  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  southern  states.  But  there  was  in 
Washington  a  greater  than  the  government  itself,  and 
that  was  C.  P.  Huntington,  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  at  that  period  was  little  known  out  of  the  state, 
althouijjh  it  was  named  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  Texas  and  Pacific  incorporation  acts. 

Well  aware  of  the  existing  prejudice,  the  Central 
company  resorted  in  the  first  place  to  the  organization 
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of  the  Southern  Pacific,     When  it  was  charged  in 
congressional  committees  that  it  was  a  creation  of  the 
elder   company,  it  was  unhesitatingly  denied.     But 
about  1874  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  program,  to  bring  a  new  man  into  the  rail- 
road family,  D.  D.  Colton,  who  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase $4,000,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Central  Pacific 
roads  for  $1,000,000  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  take  the  ostensible  management  of  the  South- 
ern  Pacific,  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  mana- 
gers.    Another  change  was  made  at  the  same  period, 
bearing  on  the  same  design,  which  was  to   dissolve 
the  Contract  and  Finance  company,  well  known  as 
the  creation  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  organize  the 
Western  Development  company  to  which  the  contracts 
of  the  former  with  the  Southern  Pacific  were  turned 
over,  among  which  was  one  to   build  a  line  to  Fort 
Mojave  to  stop  out  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which 
contract  was  rendered  temporarily  unnecessary  by  the 
turn  events  had  taken  in  1873. 

The  Central  Pacific  had  built,  with  the  former 
construction  company,  as  far  south  as  Goshen  in 
Tulare  county,  when  the  changes  referred  to  were 
made,  and  the  continuation  of  the  line  south  to  con- 
nect with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was  undertaken  by 
the  Southern  Pacific,  with  the  Western  Development 
company  to  construct  it. 

The  entire  stock  of  this  corporation  was  owned  by 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  Crocker,  and  Colton, 
in  the  ]>ro})ortion  of  two-ninths  to  each  of  the  first 
four  [)artnors,  and  one-ninth  to  Colton.  Its  dividends 
between  December  1874  and  October  1878  amounted 
to  $21,000,000.  Besides  tliis  it  had  on  hand  stock 
and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  par  value,  of 
an  actual  value  of  $20,000,000.  It  purchased  tlu- 
])lant  of  the  Contract  and  Finance  company  for  %i421.- 
530.47,  ]>ai(l  in  the  whole  50,000  shares  of  the  new 
organization;  and  it  acquired  for  work  done  for  the 
Central  Pacific  company  $3,258,000  in  sinking  fund 
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bonds  of  that  corporation,  which  it  sold  to  Crocker, 
Huntington,  and  the  rest,  at  par.  The  profit  on  the 
contracts  of  the  construction  company  was  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

The  success  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  Contract 
and  Finance  companies  in  contracting  with  themselves 
led  the  Texas  and  Pacific  to  make  a  similar  attempt 
in  the  beginning.  It  ^^ganized  the  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia construction  company,  which  was  chartered  by 
the  state  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Texa3  and  Pacific  railroad.  The  charter  of  the  rail- 
road company  prohibited  any  of  its  officers  from  being 
members  o;  i  "  ^  struction  company;  but  wliile  Scott 
was  not  a  ii.  or,  he  lent  his  name  and  credit. 
When  th.c  panic  csxmc  it  had  liabilities  to  tlie  amount 
of  $7,000,000,  and  assets  worth  $18,000,000. 

To  account  for  a  jump  of  140  miles,  from  Monterey 
to  Tulare  county,  it  was  necessary  to  affect  to  change 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  to  build  a  short 
piece  of  road  in  the  direction  of  its  chartered  route — 
hence  the  Southern  Pacific  branch  before  spoken  of, 
which  served  to  divert  attention,  and  to  keep  hold  on 
the  land  grant.  Thus  equipped  with  a  new  name,  a 
new  man,  and  a  new  construction  company  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  set  out  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Texas 
Pacific  wherever,  with  all  its  facilities,  it  should 
encounter  it,  while  Hunthigton  remained  at  his  post 
in  Washington  to  [)revent  congress  granting  that 
company  any  aid. 

Foreseeing  that  Scott  and  his  friends  would  take 
the  position  that  the  Southern  Pacific  was  controlled 
by  the  Central  Pacific,  and  that  there  ought  to  bo 
more  than  one  corporation  with  an  entrance  into  San 
Francisco,  Huntington  sent  for  Colton  to  help  him 
in  the  matter.  In  correspondence  with  his  associ- 
ates he  frankly  relates  that  he  had  said  to  the  rail- 
road committee  before  which  he  was  arguing  his  case, 
"My  interest  is,  of  course,  with  the  Central  Pacific, 
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which  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of 
this  road;  but  the  parties  who  control  the  Southern 
Pacific  are  very  anxious  to  have  this  southern  line 
completed  at  an  early  day ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  act- 
ing as  president  1  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  carry  out 
their  wishes,"  It  was  in  fact  what  the  minority 
report  of  the  committee  did  say,  that  the  argument 
entitled  to  most  weight  as  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  was,  that  this  corporation  having  intimate 
relations  with  the  Central  Pacific,  might  enter  into 
combination  with  it  against  the  public  interest,  and 
the  advantages  of  competition  and  ocean  connection 
at  San  Diego  would  be  lost.  Huntington  frequently 
declared  it  was  the  only  weapon  the  Texas  Pacific 
people,  or  any  other  enemies,  had  to  fight  him  with 
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But  ho  looked  carefully  after  every  advantage 
besides  that  of  showing  he  had  no  interest  but  a 
friendly  one  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  urged  his 
associates,  among  other  measures,  to  secure  two  fran- 
chises in  Arizona;  to  send  some  person  down  there  to 
get  a  bill  passed  in  the  territorial  legislature  granting 
the  right  to  build  a  railroad  cast  from  tlie  Colorado 
river  near  Mojave,  whicli  franchise  should  be  made 
free  from  taxation,  and  its  fares  and  freights  not  to 
be  interfered  with  until  tiie  dividends  on  tlie  common 
stock  should  exceed  ten  per  cent,  wliich  he  said  would 
be  as  oood  as  a  laud  «j:rant;  and  conurcss  would  ixive 
a  right  of  way.  Then  he  said  to  congress,  to  defeat 
the  Texas  and  Pacific,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  did 
not  ask  even  a  land  grant;  and  to  his  associates 
"tlien  see  how  members  will  dare  give  him  aid  to  do 
what  we  offered  to  do  without."  He  took  hiirh 
ground  against  subsidies,  thus  humoring  the  disposi- 
tion of  congress  whicli  the  abuse  of  subsidies  had 
brought  about ;  he  sent  agents  to  different  legislatures 
to  get  resolutions  passed  against  granting  pecuniary 
aid  to  railroads.  Money  was  freely  spent  to  secure 
these  measures,  and  in  controlling  the  press  so  as  to 
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injure  Scott,  who  being  too  ingenuous  himself  to  sus- 
pect the  source  of  those  articles,  was  drawn  into 
answering  some  of  them  in  (he  most  dignified  terms. 

In  February  1875  Scott  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune:  "  In  your  paper  of  yesterday  you 
published  an  article  dated  at  Washington,  January 
23d,  headed  'Texas  Pacific  in  Need  of  Investigation.' 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  writer  of  that  article,  or 
l)erhaps  the  party  who  furnished  him  the  data,  is 
more  in  need  of  investigation  than  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railway  company.  His  whole  statement  from 
beginning  to  end  may  be  designated,  using  the  mildest 
form  of  language,  as  a  tissue  of  misstatements,"  which 
he  went  on  to  prove,  while  his  tormentor  related  his 
achievements  in  the  private  ear  of  the  head  office. 

If  in  railway  tactics  it  can  ever  truthfully  be  said 
that  money  infiuonces  law  and  legislation,  the  fault 
is  with  the  people  who  make  and  administer  the  law, 
and  are  so  ready  to  sell  themselves  for  gold,  rather 
than  with  those  who  pursue  the  most  direct  means  to 
secure  the  desired  end.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  manly, 
independent,  honest,  and  energetic  course  themselves 
in  aid  of  progress  and  development,  they  force  enter- 
prising men  into  the  only  channels  left  open  to  them 
for  securing  the  desired  benefits.  Does  not  every- 
body see  and  know  that  few  measures,  honest  or  dis- 
honest, which  are  brought  before  our  legislative  bodies 
can  be  carried  without  the  use  of  money  ? 

In  December  1881  the  Southern  Pacific  met  the 
Texas  Pacific  beyond  El  Paso,  and  in  January  1883 
it  opened  its  lino  to  New  Orleans. 

In  1876  Scott  offered  to  relinquish  the  San  Diego 
land  subsidy  ;  but  tliat  city  being  still  hopeful,  would 
not  take  bark  the  donation.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever, tlie  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  requested 
the  return  of  the  lands  ;  but  Scott  answered  that  no 
effort  had  been  spared  since  1873  to  secure  govern- 
ment aid,  which  had  failed  for  lack  of  support.  He 
still   expected  to  build  the  road,  but  whenever  any 
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responsible  company  had  constructed  100  miles  of 
railroad  continuously  eastward  from  the  city,  he  would 
reconvey  one-half  of  the  lands,  but  not  so  as  to 
embarrass  the  location  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  or  its 
terminal  facilities  in  San  Diego. 

The  San   Diego  and  Gila   Southern  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  company  merited  great  praise  for  its  fidelity 
to  the  railroad  interest  both  local  and  transcontinen- 
tal.    Much    money   was  spent   in  surveys,   and  the 
franchise  for  a  bridi^e  over  the  Colorado  river  was 
socured,  and  held  against  all  applicants — there  being 
hut  one  place  where  a  Oridge  could  be  erected  at  Yuma 
— lest  the  Southern  Pacific  should  be  the  bidder,  for 
sjveral  years.      But  when  that  company  wanted  it,  it 
got  it,  as  it  did  everything  else.     In  1877  both  that 
company  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  procured  permis- 
sion from  the  secretary  of  war  to  cross  the  military 
reservation  at  Fort  Yuma,     The  Texas  company,  hi 
view  of  a  former  revocation  of  a  similar  order  by  the 
military   authorities,   desired   congress    to  settle  the 
mittor  before  ofoina:   on  with   construction,  and   the 
jierinission  was  withdrawn  pending  a  decision  concern- 
ing tlie  rights  of  the  two  companies.    But  the  South- 
ern Pacific  secured  w  modification  of  the  order  so  far 
as  to  permit  work  to  continue  sufficiently  to  prevent 
waste  and  injury  to  property.      It  then  found  means 
to  complete  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and  in  defiance 
of  military  authority  laid  its  track,  in  the  night,  and 
ran  over  it  a  train  of  cars.     Huntington  had  to  see  the 
secretary  of  war  about  it;  and  he  reconciled  him  to 
this  disobedience   of  orders  "in  about  twenty  min- 
utes."    He  then  called  on  certain  cabinet  members 
and  the  president,  all  of  whom  he  soon  talked  over. 

A  railroad  from  San  Diego  to  San  Bernardino  had 
been  in  contemplation  by  the  people  of  the  latter  place 
since  1868,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  there,  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  load  to 
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Anaheim,  a  German  settlement  twenty-six  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  on  the  line  of  a  projected  railway  , 
between  that  town  and  San  Diego,  which  would  give 
San  Bernardino  a  choice  of  ports.  The  leader  in  this 
movement  was  William  A.  Coun,  of  San  Bernardino, 
state  senator  from  that  district,  and  F.  W.  Kuelp  of 
Anaheim.  The  incorporation  of  the  Pacific  and 
San  Bernardino  railroad  company  took  place  early  in 
September  1868,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000;  • 
and  the  capitalists  interested  in  it  were  Ben  Holla- 
day,  Sam  Bran  nan,  and  Michael  Reese.  A  survey  of 
the  route  justified  the  hope  of  a  speedy  construction, 
and  San  Bernardino  county  granted  a  subsidy  of 
$250,000.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  financial  mana- 
gers withdrew  from  the  enterprise. 

A  railroad  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino 
then  began  to  be  talked  of,  and  also  a  railroad  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Bernardino,  whence  arose  jealous- 
ies, Los  Angeles  fearing  to  lose  its  trade — by  wagon 
— with  the  Owen  river  country,  which  was  consid- 
erable. But  the  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino 
company  opened  its  books  for  subscriptions  February 
14,  1872,  at  the  office  of  T.  J.  Higgins,  San  Diego; 
and  A.  D.  Boren,  San  Bernardino.  Then  arose 
troubles,  both  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  com- 
panies bidding  for  the  subsidy  to  be  granted  by  San 
Bernardino  to  one  of  them  ;  and  the  former  claiming 
that  as  the  latter  was  not  yet  incorporated  in  due 
form,  it  should  not  be  considered.  Besides  this  objec- 
tion the  San  Diego  route  had  been  run  for  a  distance 
of  forty-four  miles  over  the  territory  traversed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  road.  On  the  other  hand,  I.  N.  Robin- 
son had  pledged  $20,000  as  a  gift  to  the  San  Diego 
line ;  and  Don  Juan  Foster  was  negotiating  the  sale 
of  his  rancho  in  order  to  raise  money  for  this  road, 
and  other  local  aid  to  the  amount  of  $250,000  or 
$300,000  could  be  secured.  The  voters  of  San  Ber- 
nardino were  desirious  of  granting  the  five  per  cent 
subsidy  allowed  by  law,  and  petitioned  the  supervis- 
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ors  to  order  an  election,  but  they  resisted  the  popular 
pressure,  and  refused  to  give  the  order  to  vote  on 
a  proposition  to  grant  the  subsidy  to  the  company 
which  first  constructed  a  railroad  to  San  Bernardino, 
Such  an  election,  however,  finally  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  both  in  San  Diego  and  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  people   of  both  counties  voting   for  it. 
Right  of  way  over  the  pueblo  lands  of  San  Diego 
was  granted,  with  100  acres  for  depot  grounds  on  the 
water  front.     At  the  first  annual  election  of  officers 
of  the  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  company,  S. 
W.  Craigie  was  chosen  president;  S.  S.  Culverwell, 
vice-president ;  D.  W.  Strong,  chief  engineer ;  John 
S.  Gordon,  secretary ;  S.  Barkley,  and  W.  Jorres,  the 
other  directors.     The  first  survey  was  made  by  C. 
J.  Fox,  civil  engineer,  in  January  1872,  starting  from 
Old    Town,  thence  to   Poway,   to   San   Luis  Bey, 
through  the  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Juan   Capis- 
trano  valleys  to  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles,  with  a 
branch   from  Anaheim  to  San  Bernardino.     By  this 
arrangement   all  interests    were  fairly    represented, 
and  jealousies  conciliated. 

But  jiere  again  local  enterprises  were  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  government  aided  roads,  the  agents 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  bcimx  in  communication  with  San  Die^o,  and 
tlie  Southern  Pacific  with  Los  Angeles,  and  all  with 
San  Francisco,  throwing  into  confusion  the  plans  of 
the  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  company,  the 
money  crisis  of  1873  closely  following  to  wind  up 
their  affairs. 

The  expectation  previously  entertained  had  been 
that  the  35th  parallel  road  which  was  alread}^  well 
advanced,  and  whose  contractors  were  the  same  who 
constructed  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  a  day,  wouk.  come  to  San  Bernardino,  and 
that  the  local  road  would  there  meet  it.  But  the 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  suspected  that  the  San 
Francisco  and  Colorado  river  railroad  scheme  before 
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mentioned  mijxht  defeat  the  construction  of  the  CaU- 

o  

fornia  portion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  because,  as 
every  one  knew,  the  Central  Pacific  would  interpose 
a  powerful  opposition  to  San  Francisco  building  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  Colorado,  and  be  ready  to 
frustrate  any  similar  attempts  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

A  special  committee  of  three,  from  a  committee  of 
thirty  at  Los  Angeles  in  1872,  was  deputed  to  visit 
San  Francisco  and  confer  with  the  various  railroad 
or  other  companies  or  corporations  who  would  con- 
nect with  Los  Angeles;  but  no  one  appeared  who 
was  prepared  to  make  an  offer  to  build  a  road  in  any 
definite  period  of  time.  Huntington,  however,  offered 
to  construct,  within  fifteen  months,  fifty  miles  of  the 
main  line  from  Los  Angeles,  on  the  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  within  three  months 
thereafter  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  road 
connecting  Los  Angeles  with  Anaheim,  and  to  com- 
plete it  in  two  years,  on  condition  that  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  would  vote  the  Southern  Pacific  the 
five  per  cent  subsidy  permitted  by  the  law  of  the 
state  to  be  paid  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro 
railroad  stock  owned  by  the  city  ;  $377,000,  in  bonds 
of  the  county  at  twenty  years,  bearing  interest  at 
seven  per  cent ;  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  city, 
worth  all  together  $010,000. 

The  only  railroad  Los  Angeles  had  at  this  time  was 
a  line  from  the  town  to  the  coast  at  San  Pedro,  to 
which  the  county  had  subscribed  $150,000,  and  the 
city  $75,000,  which  was  built  in  1868-9.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  connect  the  town  at 
once  with  the  line  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  eagerly  accepted,  and  trains  were  run 
north  to  San  Francisco  in  1874,  the  Anaheim  branch 
being  completed  in  1875.  At  this  time  the  Southern 
I'acific  had  a  bill  before  conofress  which  would  chanjje 
its  route  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  its  con- 
tract with   Los  Angeles,  and  which  required  it  to 
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build  only  twenty  miles  of  a  branch  to  Los  Angeles 
per  annum,  and  the  whole  main  line  by  November 
1885.  All  this  was  in  due  time  changed,  however, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  greatly 
benefited  region  thereabout;  and  in  1876  connection 
was  made  with  the  main  line  at  Mojave. 

Having  thus  completed  its  course  to  Los  Angeles, 
the  company  continued  further  developments  in  that 
vicinity.  A  local  corporation  having  purposed  to 
connect  Santa  Monica  with  Los  Angeles  on  one 
hand  and  San  Bernardino  on  the  other,  with  a  view 
of  extending  their  line  ultimately  to  Inyo  county,  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  great  corporation.  It  had 
capital  stock  of  $4,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100,  half  of 
which  was  paid  up,  and  the  road  was  completed  to 
Santa  Monica,  while  grading  was  being  done  on  the 
line  to  San  Bernardino,  w^hen  means  were  found  to 
win  over  the  principal  owner,  United  States  senator 
John  P.  Jones,  who  was  also  largely  interested  in 
the  town  of  Santa  Monica,  and  he  sold  out  to  Hunt- 
ington for  $195,000.  As  the  place  was  not  deemed 
suitable  for  a  port,  the  wharf,  which  had  been  con- 
structed under  most  pretentious  hopes,  was  taken 
down. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  after  half  a  dozen  years 
of  (jross  mismanagement  and  struuffle  with  most 
adverse  circumstances,  finally  through  a  combination 
witli  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fo  railroad 
company,  was  constructed  from  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Albuquerque  to  The  Needles  on  the  Colorado,  where 
it  arrived  in  1883,  with  the  intention  of  ^j  >ing  to 
Los  Angeles  and  thence  to  San  Francisco.  But  it 
found  itself  stopped  at  the  Colorado  by  the  enter- 
prising Southern  Pacific,  which  met  it  there  with 
a  completed  road  running  to  its  main  line  at  Mo- 
jave. 

The  manner  of  bringing  about  all  this  result  was  by 
obtaining  control  of  enough  stock  in  the  road  to  give 
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a  repreaeiitation  in  the  board  of  directors,  by  services 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  Texas,  and  the  St  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  company  ;  and  by  a  coalition  with 
(jould  and  Sohgnian  which  controlled  the  board.  In 
tliis  way  thti  extension  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
was  secured  as  far  as  The  Needles.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Pacific  Improvement  company,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  l)usiness  of  the  Western  Development 
company,  had  constructed  240  miles  of  road  over 
which  its  trains  must  pass  to  get  to  Mojave  and 
make  a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  other- 
wise run  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  with  all  this  railroad  build- 
ing, San  Diego  was  still  isolated,  sitting  sorrowful  by 
her  sad  sea  waves,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty-six 
years  afti>r  licr  first  railroad  company,  the  San  Diego 
and  Cila,  wa.s  organized,  that  the  California  Southern 
railroad  conijiany  was  chartered,  which  finally  gave 
her  connection  with  the  east,  and  with  the  railroad 
system  of  California.  It  was  adverse  intluencos 
wiiich  condemned  her  to  this  isolation,  and  which 
would  have  protracted  still  further  her  loneliness  had 
it  been  possible.  The  California  Southern  was  char- 
tered to  cctnstruct  a  line  to  San  Bernardino  in  October 
1880,  and  an  extension  company  connecting  it  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  Barstow,  was  chartered  in 
May  1881,  wliich  became  consolidated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Southern.  In  1882  when  the  road  had  reached 
Colton  it  was  denied  the  riofht  to  cross  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  a  delay  of  several  months  resulted.  It 
was  at  last  only  by  an  order  of  the  court  to  arrest 
the  directors  that  the  obstruction  was  removed  and 
bloodshed  prevented.  In  September  1883  the  road 
was  opened  to  San  Bernardino,  and  in  November 
1885  the  eighty  miles  between  that  place  and  Barstow 
were  laid  with  track,  and  thus  at  last  an  eastern  road 
found  entrance  to  San  Diego. 

In  1886  Huntington  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company,  and  being  in  need 
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of  funds  for  other  enterprises,  determined  upon  selling 
to  that  company  the  road  from  The  Needles  to  Mojave, 
which  transfer  would  not  affect  its  control  of  the  road 
to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  The  California 
Southern  passed  umiKt  the  management  of  the  Atch- 
ison Topoka  and  Santa  Fe  company  in  188G,  and  is 
operated  as  a  division  of  that  road.  It  had  local 
branches,  and  connected  with  Los  Angeles  by  a  l?ne 
l)aralleling  the  Southern  Pacific,  formed  in  the  first 
place  by  the  joining  of  the  San  Bernardino  and  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  valley  railroads  in  1887, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  the  California  Central.  It 
was,  however,  consolidated  with  the  Atchison  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe,  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  purchased 
rt)ads,  and  admitted  that  eastern  combination  to  Los 
Angeles.  Like  its  i)redecessors  it  had  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  the  Southern  l?acific  while  exercis- 
ing its  right  of  eminent  domai'.  over  a  large  rancho 
which  lay  in  the  route  of  any  road  down  the  coast 
to  San  Diego,  in  which  direction  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific now  began  to  look  for  carrying  forward  further 
developments. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  had  another,  but  more 
circuitous,  route  from  the  east  than  the  one  via  The 
Needles;  namely,  by  a  branch  from  liincon  to  Dom- 
ing in  New  Mexico,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Southern  Pacific.  In  1888,  also,  the  Cuyamaca  and 
Eastern  railroad  company  was  chartered,  with  the 
purpose  of  ruiming  a  nearly  straight  line  thence  to 
The  Needles  to  connect  there  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  saving  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 
as  well  as  opening  up  the  country  along  the  road. 
Comiection  was  also  to  l)e  made  with  a  line  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  would  then  have  a  seaport  where 
since  the  founding  of  that  mid-continent  common- 
wealth it  has  desired  to  have  one.  It  was  not  improb- 
able, either,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  would  secure 
an  entrance  to  San  Diego  over  this  line,  as  well  as  the 
Union  Pacific.     Money  to  build  this  road,  at  $35,000 
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per  mile,  was  obtained  on  a  first  mortgage  from  the 
Mercantile  Trust  company  of  New  York,  the  bonds 
being  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000;  and  the 
interest  six  per  cent,  to  run  thirty  years.  The  road 
was  under  the  management  of  John  T.  Blair  in  1889. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Utah,  and  Atlantic  railroad 
company  was  incorporated  November  13,  1888,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ^10,000,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares  at  $100  a  share,  with  the  object  to  construct 
and  operate  a  road  from  San  Pedro  through  the 
counties  of  San  Bernardino,  Kern,  and  Inyo,  to  the 
east  boundary  of  the  state,  275  miles,  where  it  was 
expected  to  make  connection  with  a  line  from  Utah. 
It  also  had  in  view  some  other  improvements  about 
the  ba}'^  at  San  Pedro.  The  directors  were  J.  C. 
Marble,  of  Ohio ;  S.  O.  Houghton,  L.  R.  Winans,  L.  F. 
Scott,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  and  C.  W.  Scott,  of  Michigan. 

The  Stockton,  Fresno,  and  Southern  railway  com- 
pany was  incorporated  about  the  same  time,  to  run  to 
Visalia,  paralleling  the  Central  Pacific  line  to  that 
place.  It  encountered,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
«jpposition  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  bonded  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  selected  for  the  use  of  the  new  road, 
and  which  set  on  foot  fresh  projects  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  where  the  interests  of  the  company  had 
now  become  so  large  as  to  render  the  paralleling  of 
their  road  a  serious  matter. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  which  in  1885  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Central  Pacific,  in  1888  and  1889 
graded  three  hundred  miles,  on  most  of  which  the  rails 
were  laid.  Instead  of  one  lonijjitudinal  line  tlirou<rh 
the  length  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  it  had,  when  this 
work  was  completed,  three,  and  a  cross  line  connecting 
with  its  coast  line,  which  had  also  been  leisurel}' 
constructihg  since  1883.  Indeed  there  seems  no  limit 
to  the  capabilities  of  this  association  to  build  roads. 

In  1887  this  company  operated  5,57G  miles  of  road, 
of  which  3,888  beloii<^ed  to  the  Pacific  systen),  and 
the  remt'inder  to  the  Atlantic  systoin.     The   gross 
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earnings  of  the  year  amounted  to  $37,930,161,  and 
operating  expenses  to  $22,712,198  ;  rentals  received, 
$574,091;  rentals  paid,  $1,911,650 ;  taxes,  $1,022,263 
— balance  surplus  $12,858,750.40.  Adding  to  this 
surplus  $652,943.95  interest  and  income,  and  there 
is  a  grand  total  of  $13,511,594.35.  Out  of  this  was 
paid  $9,364,503.82  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
corporation;  $1,200,000  to  the  Central  Pacific  for 
rentals;  expenditures  on  leased  property,  and  profits 
due  lines  under  lease,  $417,274.50.  The  sum  total  of 
expenditures  foots  up  $12,476,734.39,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $1,034,955.56. 

The  net  profit  of  the  Central  Pacific  under  the 
lease  for  1887  was  $1,086,733.31,  which  was  $113,- 
266.69  less  than  the  annual  rental,  which  deficit  was 
pa3^able  by  the  Southern  Pacific  company. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  refers  to  the  business 
of  the  great  roads,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
numerous  branch  lines  about  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  the  enormous  profits  of  the  construction  com- 
pany, which  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  Pacific 
Improvement  company  received  in  bonds  for  con- 
structing the  road  from  Mojave  to  The  Needles 
$6,062,000,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  mile ;  and  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $7,275,200,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000 
for  242  miles,  or  at  an  average  nominal  cost  of  over 
$24,000  per  mile;  but  the  actual  cost  was  $3,526, - 
791.19,  or  $10,441  per  mile,  leaving  a  difierence  of 
nearly  ten  millions  to  be  enjoyed  when  the  stock  and 
bonds  should  come  to  be  at  par.  The  Southern 
Pacific  of  Arizona,  another  name  for  the  associated 
interests,  paid  this  company  $25,000  per  mile  in  bonds, 
and  $199,950  in  capital  stock  -par  value  of  stock  and 
bonds  being  $19,995,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  road 
$14,407,950.  Sometimes  the  construction  company 
owned  the  whole  stock  of  a  road.  In  fact,  there  is 
often  as  much  made  or  saved,  which  is  the  same 
thinij;^,  in  building  a  road  as  in  running  it  after  it  is 
built. 
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Of  railroads  starting  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  companies,  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  is  the  principal.  In  1868  an  organization 
calling  itself  the  San  Francisco  and  Humboldt  bay 
railroad  company  was  formed  with  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  line  through  the  northern  coast  coun- 
ties to  Humboldt  bay,  and  ten  miles  of  grading  was 
done,  when  work  upon  the  road  was  suspended,  it 
was  said  because  San  Francisco  capitalists  were  opposed 
to  improving  a  rival  harbor ;  also  that  th'-  'California 
navigation  company  feared  to  lose  a  lucrai  o  trade  in 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties.  But  whatever  the 
reason  for  a  change  of  view,  the  projectors  sold  the 
road  to  Peter  Donahue,  who  sold  it  to  the  California 
Pacific,  and  it  was  resold  to  Donahue  by  the  Central 
Pacific  to  settle  some  accounts  with  this  capitalist. 
The  first  work  done  ^ipon  the  road  was  on  the  29th 
of  August  1870,  the  first  spike  being  driven  by  the 
then  president,  Simon  Conrad.  On  its  completion  to 
Santa  Rosa  it  received  a  subsidy  of  $50,000  from 
Sonoma  county.  The  town  of  Donahue  was  laid  off 
at  the  mouth  of  Petaluma  creek,  and  wharves  erected 
at  deep  water.  The  road  was  extended  north  to 
Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county,  with  a  branch  to  Guer- 
neville,  and  south  to  San  Rafael  and  San  Quentin, 
connecting  with  the  North  Pacific  coast  narrow  gauge 
road  to  Sauzalito.  In  1875  the  road  received  another 
subsidy  of  $60,000. 

The  North  Pacific  coast  road,  extending  from  Sau- 
zalito at  the  very  southern  extremity  of  Marin  county 
to  Duncan's  mills,  in  the  delightful  Russian  river 
region,  was  opened  in  1875,  and  completed  in  1876-7. 
Connection  was  made  with  San  Francisco  by  barges, 
which  conveyed  freight-cars  to  this  city,  and  by  ele- 
gant ferry-boats  for  the  use  of  passengers. 

The  Sonoma  valley  railroad  was  commenced  about 
1880,  to  run  from  Sononja  landing  to  Glen  Ellen. 
The  Eureka  and  Eel  river  railroad,  constructed  by 
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the  people  of  Mendocino  county,  extended  twenty-six 
miles  southeast  in  1888.  The  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear 
Lake  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  con- 
structed from  Elmira  in  Solano  county  to  Vacaville 
in  the  same  county,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  extended  to  Winters, 
in  Yolo  county,  in  1876.  It  was  reincorporated  in 
L877  and  extended  to  Madison.  In  1889  there  was 
a  consolidation  of  five  companies  controlling  lines 
north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  James  M. 
Donahue  president ;  F.  F.  Low,  vice-president ;  and 
H.  C.  Whiting,  general  manager.  This  consolidation 
took  in  all  the  roads  not  controlled  by  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  amalgamation  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  railroad  company. 

The  Northern  railway  company  was  chartered  in 
July  1871.  It  extended  from  West  Oakland  to  Mar- 
tinez, 31  miles;  and  from  Woodland  to  Tehama,  100 
miles,  forming  important  links  in  the  railroad  system 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  controlling  branches  between 
Suisun  and  Benicia  1 6  miles,  and  Martinez  and  Tracy 
46  miles.  In  May  1888  there  were  amalgamated 
with  the  Northern  railway  the  Winters  and  Ukiah ; 
Woodland  Capay  and  Clear  lake;  West  Side  and 
Mendocino,  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake;  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sierra  Nevada  ;  Sacramento  and  Placerville ; 
Shingle  Springs  and  Placerville ;  Santa  Rosa  and 
Carquinez;  Amador  branch,  and  Berkeley  branch,  all 
controlled  by  the  Central  Pacific,  now  the  Southern 
Pacific.  One  year  prior  to  this  amalgamation,  the 
Northern  railway  company,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
and  completion  of  its  lines,  authorized  the  issuance  of 
$6,300,000  in  bonds,  payable  in  1907,  with  six  per 
cent  interest,  of  which  $5,156,000  were  issued.  In 
January  1888  the  board  of  directors  ordered  21,000 
bonds  of  $1,000  each,  issued,  to  bear  date  October  1, 
1888,  and  made  payable  in  fifty  years,  at  five  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually.     These  bonds  were 
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issued  by  the  Union  Trust  company  of  New  York, 
secured  by  a  mortgage  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
on  the   property  of  the  Northern  railway  company 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  company  of  fcei; 
tucky. 

Of  narrow  gauge  railways  there  were  several  con- 
structed in  California,  the  South  Pacific  coast,  running 
from  Alameda  point  via  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Wright's,  to  Santa  Cruz,  being  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable. It  was  chartered  in  March  1876,  and  com- 
pleted in  May  1880  from  Newark,  in  the  southern 
end  of  Alameda  county,  to  Santa  Cruz,  51  miles.  The 
remaining  25  miles  was  built  by  the  Bay  and  Coast 
railway  company,  and  leased  to  the  South  Pacific 
Coast  company.  On  the  mountainous  portion  there 
are  six  tunnels  aggregating  12,000  feet.  The  road 
was  owned  by  James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  and 
A.  E.  Davis.  Fair  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
partners,  and  extended  a  branch  to  Oakland;  but 
finally  sold  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  which  it  now 
belongs.  From  Oakland  and  Alameda  it  runs  half- 
hourly  trips  connecting  with  the  ferry  line  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  California  and  Nevada  railroad,  a  narrow 
gauge,  was  constructed  to  a  point  above  San  Pablo, 
with  the  design  of  running  it  to  the  state  line  near 
Bodie,  but  later  was  turned  into  a  local  road.  The 
Bodie  and  Benton,  another  narrow  gauge  railway, 
running  thirty- two  miles  in  Mono  county,  was  built 
in  1881-2. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  railroad  is  one  of  the 
longest  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines,  and  lies  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  extending  from  near  Owens  lake  to 
Mound  house  near  Carson  City,  299  miles.  It  was 
built  between  1880  and  1885,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$6,000,000.  The  Nevada  and  California,  originally 
called  Nevada  and  Oregon  railroad,  a  narrow  gauge, 
runs  from  Aurora,  Nevada,  to  Goose  lake,  California, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  or  with  blanches  414  miles. 
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It  was  chartered  in  April  1881.  In  1884  it  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  at  United  States 
marshal's  sale,  and  purchased  for  the  account  of  the 
bondholders  for  $372,534.21,  when  it  was  reorganized 
under  its  present  name.  Only  a  portion  of  this  line 
was  completed  in  1889, 

Other  narrow  gauge  roads  are  the  Colusa  county 
road,  from  Colusa  to  Williams  ;  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sierra  Nevada,  incorporated  in  1882,  and  opened  in 
1885  from  Bracks,  on  the  Mokelumne  river  to  Valley 
Spring,  in  Calaveras  county,  forty-one  miles ;  the 
Sierra  Valley  and  Mohawk,  incorporated  in  1885,  a 
branch  of  the  Nevada  and  California,  intended  to  run 
through  Long  valley,  Beckwourth  pass.  Sierra  valley, 
and  along  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river  to 
Mohawk  valley,  thirty-five  miles,  to  develop  a  timber 
region ;  Lake  Tahoe  railroad,  from  Truckee  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  constructed  in  1876;  with  other  short  roads 
built  by  local  means,  for  local  uses  in  different  parts 
of  the  state. 
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In  their  search  for  peltries,  in  1825  and  subsequently, 
trappers  opened  paths  across  the  country.  Guided  by 
these  hunters,  emigrants,  fifteen  years  later,  began  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps  on  the  way  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive pastures  of  California.  Separating  from  the 
Oregon  parties  at  Fort  Hall,  the  California- bound 
trains  struck  across  to  Humboldt  river,  the  principal 
stream  of  northern  Nevada,  which,  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  streams  in  this  so-called  basin,  runs 
east  and  west,  and  thus  presents  a  highly  favorable 
transit  line.  Following  the  Humboldt  to  the  sink, 
where  it  terminates,  they  sought  the  Truckee,  which 
guided  them  over  the  Sierra.  Along  this  route,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
way, more  than  one  cut-off  was  recommended  ;  among 
them  one  by  L.  W.  Hastings,  who  in  his  Emigrant's 
Guide  described  a  trail  south  of  Salt  Lake  that  proved 
disastrous  to  a  number  of  those  who  first  adopted 
it.  The  route  from  Santa  Fd,  second  in  importance, 
ran  south  of  Nevada.     Both   were  made   officially 
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known  by  the  reports  of  Fremont,  who  explored  the 
country  in  1843-5,  along  the  Sierra  and  then  from 
the  southwest  eastward  and  back.  The  first  wagon 
was  brought  to  the  Humboldt  in  1841  by  the  Barth- 
son  party,  and  two  years  later  Chiles  was  the  first  one 
to  make  the  entire  journey  in  vehicles. 

The  principal  western  station  was  in  Carson  valley, 
named  after  Kit  Carson,  the  celebrated  Kentuckian 
trapper  and  guide,  who  after  many  a  tour  through 
this  region  became  associated  with  Fremont's  expedi- 
tions, and  subsequently  rose  to  prominence  in  New 
Mexico.  The  requirements  of  both  California  and 
Utah  induced  the  government  to  contract  in  1851 
for  a  monthly  mail  service  by  way  of  Placerville  to 
Carson  valley,  tlience  across  the  sink  to  Humboldt 
river,  and  by  Hastings'  cut-ofF  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
carriers  were  Woodard  and  Cliorpening  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  former  of  whom  was  slain  by  Indians ;  but 
the  latter  carried  out  the  contract  until  its  expira- 
tion in  1853.  During  the  spring  of  this  year  snow- 
shoes  were  introduced  for  crossing  the  Sierra. 

The  growth  of  traffic  along  the  route  started  sev- 
eral projects  for  roads  and  bridges.  In  1852  a  fran- 
chise for  a  toll-bridge  over  the  Carson  and  for  a 
mountain  road  beyond  it,  was  granted  to  Jolin  Reese, 
the  trader,  and  Israel  Mott,  lately  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  subsequent  founder  of  Mottsville.  His 
wife,  the  late  Mrs  A.  M.  Taylor,  was  the  first  female 
settler.  A  mail  route  was  opened  between  Utah  and 
San  Bernardino,  for  which  a  po&o  ,.  as  erected  at  Las 
Vegas  spring.  In  1854  California  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  lay  out  a  road  from  Placerville  to  Carson. 

The  new  mail  contract  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
Chorpening  and  Ben  Holladay,  who  also  established 
the  pioneer  stage  line  to  Utah.  Three  years  later,  in 
1857,  J.  B.  Crandall  felt  encouraged  to  start  a  tri- 
weekly stage  between  Placerville  and  Genoa,  It  was 
transferred  the  following  year  to  L.  Brad}'  and  com- 
pany, who  made  the  line  semi-weekly  from  Sacra- 
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mento.  On  the  third  renewal  of  the  contract  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Chorpening  connected  weekly  with 
the  mail  to  St  Joseph,  Miss'^uri. 

As  the  service  augmentctl  new  routes  were  sought 
to  shorten  the  distance,  and  in  1859  the  Simpson  trail 
via  Ruby  valley  was  adopted.  With  these  improve- 
ments letters  came  through  overland  a  week  sooner 
than  by  ocean  transit.  The  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers increased  in  proportion.  A  new  stage  line 
was  started  the  same  year  between  Placcrvillc  and 
Genoa,  using  sleighs  for  crossing  the  mountains  in 
winter.  In  1860  Wells,  Fargo  and  company  obtained 
control  of  the  main  line  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Opposi- 
tion entered  west  of  Virginia  City  and  made  this 
service  remarkably  attractive,  with  elegant  six-horse 
coaches,  famous  drivers,  sprinkled  road,  and  unfailin 
punctuality. 

In  this  connection  appeared  the  celebrated  pon\' 
express  before  mentioned,  the  conception  of  Russell 
and  Ficklin,  of  the  Central  Overland  company,  incor- 
porated by  the  Kansas  legislature  in  1859-60.  The 
route  followed  the  Simpson  trail,  along  which  solitary 
messengers  sped  with  the  costly  letter  mail,  never 
exceeding  twelve  pounds  in  weight.  Each  rider  tra- 
versed seventy-five  miles,  and  the  total  trip  between 
Sacramento  and  St  Joseph  occupied  nine  or  ten  days. 
The  receipts  failed  to  cover  expenses  and  the  express 
was  soon  discontinued. 

Notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  the  Utah  line  the 
principal  mail  service  between  California  and  the  east, 
controlled  by  Butterfield  and  his  partners  since  1858, 
had  been  passing  through  Arizona  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  however,  led  to  the 
transfer  of  the  equipments  to  the  more  central  route. 
The  letter  mail  had  to  be  transmitted  in  twenty  days, 
together  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  newspaper  mat- 
ter; and  a  semi-monthly  pony  express  was  required. 
A  tri-weekly  mail  connected  with  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Denver.     The    price   paid   was   $1,000,000   a  year. 
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Once  the  pony  express  performed  its  trip  in  less  than 
six  days. 

The  increased  traffic  along  the  central  route  gave 
further  impulse  to  the  agitation  for  a  transcontinental 
railway.     Meanwhile  a  telegraph  line  was  pointing 
the  way.    On  July  4,  1858,  the  Placerville  and  Hum- 
boldt Telegraph  company  erected  the  first  pole  on  the 
line  and  by  18G0  it  was  extended  to  Virginia  City 
chiefly  by  F.  A.  Bee.  Then  came  the  government  offer 
of  ,^40,000  annually  for  ten  years  toward  a  line  to  the 
Missouri.    The  California  telegraph  companies  united 
to  construct  it  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  fol- 
lowing year,   along   the    stage  route,   the  Western 
Union  connecthig  there.     In   1863  a  line  was  com- 
pleted to  Aurora,  by  way  of  Genoa  ;  in  the  following 
year  another  was  finished  froni  Unionville  and  Star 
City,  via  Austin,  Virginia  City,  Nevada  City,  and 
Marysville.     The    high    rates   induced   the    Nevada 
legislature  to  offer  right  of  way  to  any  telegraph  com- 
pany, and  ill  18G6  a  second  transcontinental  line  was 
built  by  tlic  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company,  through 
Austin.     With  tlie  railway  came  a  third  line. 

Another  phase  of  the  agitation  was  the  rage  for 
toll-roads.  The  first  three  legislatures  of  the  terri- 
tory granted  sixty  franchises,  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble being  the  seven-miles  span  from  Gold  Hill  to 
Dayton,  owned  by  Howard,  Bosworth,  and  Roberts, 
over  which  most  of  the  ore  from  the  Comstock  passed 
to  the  mills  after  1859. 

All  the  early  railroads  in  Nevada,  aside  from  the 
Central  Pacific,  were  narrow  gauge,  and,  like  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  of  Colorado,  answered  well 
the  needs  of  a  newly  developing  country.  From  these 
should  be  excepted  the  Virginia  and  Truckee,  the 
first  to  be  constructed.  It  was  chartered  under  a 
special  law  in  1867,  after  three  other  incorporations 
with  slightly  different  names  had  failed.  The  incor- 
porators were  William  Sharon,  D.  0.  Mills,  Thomas 
Sunderland,  A.  W.  Baldwin,  W.  E.  Barron,  Charles 
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Bonner,  F.  A.  Tritte,  Thomas  Bell,  W.  C.  Ralston, 
and  J.  D.  Fry.  The  engineer  who  located  the  road 
was  I.  E.  James  The  counties  of  Storey  and  Ormsby 
subscribed  together  $500,000,  and  the  Comstock  min- 
ing companies  $387,000.  The  cost  of  constructing 
this  road  was  said  to  be  $52,107  per  mile,  of  which 
the  people  paid  over  $17,000  for  each  mile,  with  the 
view  that  the  effect  of  the  road  would  be  to  enrich  the 
county  by  taxation.  In  this  matter  they  had  the  same 
experience  that  California  counties  had  encountered 
in  railroad  resistance  to  taxation.  In  1880  the  report 
from  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  company  gave  its  assets 
at  $4,856,042.25  ;  receipts  for  transportation  for  the 
year  $1,124,300.32;  and  net  earnings  $449,746.94, 
which  was  a  very  good  profit  on  fifty-two  miles  of 
railroad.  However,  the  same  report  gave  the  incredi- 
ble cost  per  mile  of  construction  as  $71,185,  and  cost 
per  mile  for  other  assets,  including  equipment,  as 
$21,842,  making  a  total  of  $93,027  ;  but  the  per  cent 
of  net  profit,  even  at  this  cost,  was  9.26  per  mile. 
But  when  the  assessor  came  around  tlie  company 
.desired  to  be  taxed  only  on  $6,000  per  mile,  or  includ- 
ing other  assessable  property,  on  a  total  of  $130,350 
for  eleven  and  a  half  miles  of  completed  road.  The 
assessment  value  was  finally  reduced  to  $11,333  per 
mile.  The  total  tax  paid  by  this  corporation  in 
Ormsby  county  from  1869  to  1880  was  $154,829.68; 
while  the  principal  and  interest  paid  by  the  county 
on  its  $200,000  given  to  the  railroad  was  $244,328.05. 
Of  this  amount  paid  by  the  railroad,  $40,194.50 
belonged  to  the  state,  leaving  the  county  $114,635.18 
poorer  instead  of  richer  by  reason  of  its  investment 
in  a  railroad.  This,  together  with  tlie  high  rates 
of  transportation,  and  the  discrimination  practised 
in  some  instances  against  shippers  in  Nevada,  caused 
some  dissatisfaction  among  t\w  people,  who  perhaps 
expected  too  much  from  the  railway. 

In  1860-1   several  projects  for  railways  appeared, 
and  the  first  legislature  granted  charters  to  four  com- 
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panics ;  to  the  Nevada  railway  company,  composed 
of  Stanford,  Crocker,  and  others,  which  aimed  to  tra- 
verse the  territory  ;  to  the  Virginia  City  and  Washoe 
company,  of  H.  A.  Cheever  and  others;  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Carson  and  Truckee  company,  of  Todman, 
Moss  and  others ;  and  to  the  Esmeralda  and  Walker 
river  company,  of  Vibbard,  Nye,  and  others.  Only 
the  first  road  was  built  under  these  grants. 

So  slow  was  the  progress  of  building  that  the  first 
rejected  state  constitution  contained  a  clause  for  giv- 
ing $3,000,000  in  bonds  to  the  first  company  which 
should  connect  Nevada  with  navigable  waters.  Sub- 
sequently appeals  were  made  to  congress  to  grant 
bonds  for  the  same  purpose.  When  finally  the  road 
was  completed,  the  rates  were  found  so  high  as  to 
prohibit  any  save  the  most  necessary  use  of  the  road 
tUid  discourage  enterprise  dependent  on  cheap  trans- 
portation, yet  low  enough  to  compete  with  other 
means  of  conveyence. 

Several  franchises  were  ijranted  for  a  road  to  con- 
nect  the  Comstock  with  the  Central  Pacific  railway, 
without  being  carried  out.  In  1868  William  Sharon 
and  others  undertook  the  task,  after  persuading  the 
counties  of  Storey  and  Ormsby  to  donate  $300,000 
and  $200,000  in  bonds,  respectively,  and  others  to 
make  further  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 
With  this  Sharon  constructed  a  portion  of  the  road, 
and  then  mortgaged  the  whole  to  finish  it.  The 
cost  of  the  fifty -two  miles,  by  way  of  Carson  and 
Washoe  cities,  including  equipments,  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  over  $52,000  per  mile,  one-third  of 
which  had  been  covered  by  gifts.  The  company 
placed  the  amount  much  higher,  while  reducing  the 
figure  for  taxation  purposes  to  a  mere  fraction.  Its 
revenue  exceeded  in  many  a  year  the  total  cost. 

The  Pioche  and  Bullionville  narrow  gauge  road, 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1873, 
and  was  used  to  transport  ores,  but  with  their  exhaus- 
tion it  ceased  to  be  operated.     The  Eureka  and  Pal- 
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isade  narrow  gauge  railway  company  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  transferred  the  franchise  to  a  company 
which  purchased  also  the  Eureka-Ruby  Hill  road, 
of  five  miles,  and  operated  both  with  profit.  The 
Nevada  Central  narrow  gauge  railway,  projected  in 
1874  by  M.  J.  Farrell,  was  completed  in  1880,  from 
Battle  Mountain  along  Reese  river  to  Ledlie,  whence 
another  road  of  two  miles  conducted  to  Austin.  A 
branch  road  of  eleven  miles  was  the  Battle  Mountain 
and  Lewis,  from  Galena  through  Lewis  and  Bullion 
to  Quartz  mountain.  Lander  county  granted  $200,- 
000  toward  the  main  road.  The  Nevada  and  Oregon 
narrow  gauge  company  organized  in  1880  to  build  a 
road  from  Aurora,  via  Bodie,  to  Carson  and  Reno, 
and  thence  by  way  of  Honey  Lake  valley  and  Goose 
lake  to  Oregon.  Ground  was  broken  in  1880,  but  no 
material  progress  was  made,  and  the  franchise  passed 
to  a  Now  York  company. 

A  road  of  eight  miles  was  built  by  Yerrington  and 
Bliss  to  carry  lumber  from  Glenbrook  to  the  head  of 
the  flumes  leading  toward  Carson,  ^i  he  Carson  and 
Colorado  narrow  gauge  railway  was  incorporated  in 
1880  to  run  from  Mound  house,  on  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  road,  along  Carson  river,  through  Mason 
valley,  to  Walker  river  and  lake;  thence  through  the 
mineral  region  of  Esmeralda,  the  borax  and  salt  fields 
of  Rhodes  marsh  to  Candelaria,  and  onward  through 
Owens  river  to  the  Colorado.  There  v/ere  several 
other  incorporations,  .soino  being  attended  by  sur- 
veys. These  undertakings  and  projects,  in  a  state 
of  less  thaii  fourscore  thousand  inliabitants,  indicated 
vast  resources  and  confidence  in  their  developmei  K 

For  transportation  by  water  there  are  no  fr  s 

except  on  the  western  lakes,  where  small  st  rs 

may  succeed.  The  rivers  are  useful  only  for  n  j^a- 
tion,  save  portions  of  the  Colorado,  a  turbulent,  rock- 
walled  river,  with  gloomy  caSons,  which  is  by  no 
means  inviting.  At  the  heftd  of  navigation  Anson 
Call  and  partners  in  1864  founded  the  settlement  of 
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Callvllle,   whieli    in    the   midst  of   barren   sand-hills 
awaited  tlie  progress  of  navigation  on  this  river. 

The  mining  intorosts  rt'quireMl  railways  to  develop 
tliem ;  they  were  constructed  by  home  and  foreign 
capital.     It  was  in  1874  that  J.  M.  Farrell,  of  Austin, 
began  to  agitato  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Reese 
river  mining  district,  and  labored  assiduously  for  sev- 
eral years  to  get  cooperation  from  the  people  and  the 
legislature.     At  length  in  1879  the  Nevada  Central 
railroad  company  was  formed,  W.   S.  Gage,  of  San 
Francisco,  being    president;  R.  L.  S.  Hall,  of  New 
York,  vice-president ;  H.  A.  Curtis,  of  Austin,  treas- 
urer; J.  D.  Negus,  of  Rattle  Mountain,  secretary; 
Lyman  Rridges,  of   Chicago,  chief  engineer;  J,  C. 
Fisher,  oi' Rattle  Mountain,  master  mechanic;  F.  W. 
Dunn,  of  tlie  same  place,  assistant  superintendent ; 
directors,  D.  R.  Hatch  of  New  York,  M.  E.  Angel 
of  Rattle  ATountain,  James  H.  Ledlie  of  Utica,  New 
York,  M.  J.  Farrell  of  Austin,  and  A.  Nichols  of  the 
same  place.     Work   was  begun,  and  the   road  com- 
pleted  in    1880.     The   state   granted   a  subsidy   of 
$200,000,  and    Lander   county  issued  its  bonds  for 
$200,000  more.     The  road  was  allowed  to  charge  an 
average  freight  of  15.3  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
ten  cents  per  mile  for  j)assage.     The  whole  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  road,  which  was  1)3|   miles  long,  was 
$944,590.58,  or  a  trifle  over  $10,000  per  mile.     The 
total  net  profit  of  the  first  year  was  $2,007. 1  3.     There 
was  constructed  a  branch  called  the  Rattle  Mountain 
and  l^ewis  railroad. 

The  directors  of  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroad 
company,  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
were  Erastus  Woodruff,  William  H.  Envor,  Mourse 
Salisbury,  John  T.  Gilmer,  C.  H.  Hempstead,  and  J. 
R.  Withington.  The  franchise  in  1874  was  trans- 
ferred to  Edgar  Mills  and  D.  O.  Mills,  who  sold  one- 
half  to  William  Sharon,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  John 
Shaw,  Isaac  L.  Ptequa,  and  Thomas  Rell.  The  total 
expense  of  the  read,  lands,  equipments,  and  buildings. 
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was  $1,556,616.73,  the  distance  being  about  the  same 
as  on  the  Nevada  Central.  In  1875  they  purchased 
the  Ruby  Hill  railroad,  a  branch,  for  $75,000,  and 
constructed  additional  branches  at  a  further  cost  of 
$75,000.  The  amount  reported  received  from  all 
sources  in  1880  was  $444,532.38,  and  the  total  profit 
$248,232.94.  The  per  cent  of  profits  on  investment 
was  15.3.  The  average  passenger  rate  was  nine  and 
a  half  cents  per  mile,  and  the  average  freight  rate 
i/wenty  cents  a  mile  per  ton. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  railroad,  built  in  1875  by  H.  M. 
Yerrington  and  D.  L.  Bliss,  was  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  wood  and  lumber  from  Glenbrook  to 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  from  which  it  was  run  down 
to  Carson  City  in  a  flume.  The  road,  which  is  nearly 
nine  miles  long,  cost  $30,000  per  mile.  It  has  480 
feet  of  tunnel,  and  the  average  grade  is  130  feet. 
Later  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Carson  and 
Lake  Tahoe  Wood  Lumber  and  Fluming  company, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Nevada. 

The  Pioclie  and  Bullionville  railroad  company, 
incorporated  in  February  1872,  and  21  miles  com- 
]>leted  in  1873,  was  built  to  be  used  in  bringing  out 
the  ore  of  the  Pioche  district  to  the  mills  at  Bullion- 
ville; but  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  has 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Salt  Lake  and  Western  railroad,  incorporated 
in  1881,  with  Bolivar  Roberts,  James  Little,  and 
Perley  Williams  as  directors,  was  designed  to  con- 
struct a  road  from  Salt  lake,  or  from  the  Southern 
Utah  or  other  railroad,  through  the  southern  portion 
of  Nevada,  to  join  the  California  Central,  and  make 
a  throuf^h  line  to  the  Pacific  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
one  of  the  several  schemes  set  on  foot  by  the  Nevadans 
in  opposition  to  the  Central  Pacific,  which  wore  con- 
stantly agitated  before;  the  passage  of  the  interstate 
law.  It  grew  out  of  troubles  betwern  tlu'  Union  and 
Central  Pacific,  but  was  tliouijflit  W(  uld  bt'come  neces- 
sary  from  the  point  of  busiMoss  reepiireinents. 
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The  Nevada  Southern  company  was  organized  in 
February  1880,  to  extend  the  line  of  the  Nevada 
Central  southward ;  James  H.  Ledlie,  president.  The 
Nevada  Northern  was  organized  at  the  same  time,  to 
construct  a  road  north  from  Battle  Mountain  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Idaho  ;  R.  L.  S.  Hall,  president. 

The  Eureka  and  Colorado  was  organized  in  1881, 
to  extend  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  road  to  the  Colo- 
rado river,  and  was  under  the  same  management. 

The  Humboldt  and  Colorado  railroad  company  was 
organized,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  the  Humboldt  river  to  the 
Colorado  river;  Len  Wines,  president;  but  failing  to 
obtain  congressional  aid,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
Other  schemes  for  securing  transportation  have  been 
formed  and  have  failed  for  obvious  reasons.  There 
were  in  1889  418  miles  of  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
wholly  in  Nevada  ;  442  miles  partly  in  California;  and 
504  miles  broad  gauge — Central  Pacific  and  Virginia 
and  Truckee  railroads.  It  could  easily  be  shown  were 
it  important  ^o  do  so  that  the  narrow  gauge  roads 
have  done  much  in  aid  of  development  as  well  as  the 
broad  oausfo  roads. 

Utah,  considering  the  paucity  of  population  and 
the  comparative  poverty  of  her  resources,  possesses  a 
network  of  roads  and  railroads  which  speaks  well  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  people.  In  18G0  the  principal 
route  eastward  was  tlie  old  emigrant  road,  now  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  Central  overland  railway.  Westward 
ran  three  prominent  lines:  the  northern,  which  skirted 
the  upper  edge  of  Groat  Salt  lake,  crossed  the  desert 
and  followed  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  rivers,  almost 
along  the  Fremont  route  of  1845.  Notwithstanding 
its  length  it  was  preferred  for  the  comparative  abun- 
dance of  water  and  pasture,  and  for  presenting  only 
two  small  tracts  of  desert  land.  The  central,  also 
called  the  Egan  or  Simpson  route,  followed  the  forti- 
eth parallel  until  reaching  the  Hastings  pass  in  the 
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Humboldt  range,  where  it  turned  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  toward  Carson  lake  and  Genoa.  The  south- 
ern route  was  by  way  of  Sevier,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Vi'rgen  rivers  to  the  Fremont  trail  near  Las  Vegas, 
thence  across  the  desert  to  the  junction  of  Indian 
river  with  the  Colorado,  aud  on  to  San  Bernardino, 
Both  of  the  last  routes  were  deficient  in  grass  and 
water,  but  the  southern  one  had  the  advantage  of  being 
rarely  blocked  with  snow. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  in  connection  with  a 
new  settlement  was  to  detail  a  force  for  opening  a 
good  connection  with  the  adjoining  or  parent  towns. 
Tlius,  by  1883,  more  than  3,000  miles  of  common 
roadway  existed,  supplemented  by  fully  1,140  miles 
of  railway,  of  which  297  belonged  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  to  the  Central  Pacific,  386  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  280  to  the  Utah  Central,  and  30  to 
the  Sanpete.  These  roads  replaced  the  several  stage 
lines  which  since  1 850  had  maintained  a  not  very  reg- 
ular monthly  service  with  either  coast  and  within  the 
territory.  In  1  8 GO  a  weekly  overland  stage  and  pony 
express  appeared,  increased  soon  after  to  a  daily  line, 
which  was  bought  by  Wells,  Fargo  and  company  in 
18G6.  The  purchase  proved  a  loss,  for  the  railway 
reached  the  territory  sooner  than  was  expected. 

The  California  gold  excitement  had  affirmed  the 
position  of  Utah  as  a  transit  point  for  overland  travel, 
it  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cherished  seclusion  of  the 
Mormons,  but  yielding  to  the  inevitable  they  sought 
to  draw  the  best  advantage  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  joined,  even  officially,  in  1854  and  1860, 
in  the  memorials  for  an  overland  railway.  From  this 
they  hoped  to  gain  not  alone  cheap  and  profitabh^ 
communication  with  centres  of  supply,  but  additional 
markets  and  outlets  for  produce,  and  contracts  for 
buildin":  the  roads.  Thev  lacked  the  means  to  sub- 
scribe  for  its  stock,  and  could  influence  only  certain 
deviations  by  contributions  of  material  and  labor. 

lu  May  1 868  Brigham  Young  undertook  a  contract 
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for  grapding  between  the  head  of  Echo  cafion  and  the 
proposed  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific.  It  amounted 
to  about  $1,000,000,  involving  much  tunnelling  and 
lieavy  stonework,  and  gave  employment  to  fully  five 
hundred  men  for  many  months.  Notwithstanding 
delays  in  surveys,  which  kept  the  workmen  idle,  and 
also  in  payments,  the  contract  was  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
section.  Work  was  also  done  for  the  Central  Pacific 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  As  the  money  for  pay- 
ment was  lacking,  rolling  stock  and  material  to  the 
value  of  $600,000  were  delivered  to  the  Mormons. 

With  these  was  mainly  built  and  equipped  the 
Utah  Central,  the  first  of  the  branch  lines  to  which 
the  overland  road  gave  rise.  It  was  begun  in  May 
1869,  one  week  after  the  completion  of  the  trunk  line, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  preserved  its  original 
identity.  That  it  has  done  so  is  due  to  its  position  as 
the  main  connecting  link  between  the  transcontinental 
route  and  the  principal  distributing  points  for  the  ter- 
ritory, running  as  it  does  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  with  extensions  to  Provo  and  beyond.  The 
original  capital  was  $1,500,000,  in  shares  of  $100. 
Few  of  the  directors,  save  the  president,  Brigham 
Young,  made  large  subscriptions.  The  prolongation 
of  this  road  was  begun  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1871, 
under  the  name  of  the  Utah  Southern,  and  reached 
the  town  of  Suab  eight  years  later.  In  the  following 
year  the  Southern  entered  Frisco,  243  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  soon  afterward  both  extensions  were 
incorporated  with  the  Central. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  was  organized  in  1871, 
and  completed  witliin  three  years  from  Ogden  to 
Franklin,  Idaho.  The  people  of  northern  Utah  had 
subscribed  for  it  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  maintained 
it  for  several  years  at  a  loss,  or  with  meagre  returns. 
It  was  tlien  sold  for  a  trifle  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  extended  it  into  western  Montana  and  made  it 
a   highly    profitable    branch.     This    trunk    line  a!;::) 
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absorbed  the  Utah  Eastern  road,  which  was  under- 
taken in  1880  mainly  with  a  view  to  supply  Salt  Lake 
City  with  cheap  coal  from  Coalville.  With  the  aid 
of  the  Ontario  mine  owners  it  was  completed  to  Park 
City;  but  the  Union  built  a  parallel  line  from  Echo 
and  gained  the  control  of  the  other.  It  also  acquired 
the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  line,  built  in  1874-5  from 
Lehi  junction  to  the  Tintic  mines,  with  the  intention, 
never  carried  out,  of  pushing  it  through  the  rich  min- 
ing region  of  Nevada  to  California.  It  served  chiefly 
to  haul  silver  and  iron  ore.  The  Utah  and  Nevada, 
first  named  the  Salt  Lake  Sevier  Valley  and  Pioche, 
was  begun  in  1872,  but  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  Pioche  mines  it  was  completed  only  to  Stockton, 
in  Tooele  county,  the  terminus  in  1883,  and  was 
afterward  surrendered  to  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  Utah  division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
system  began  work  in  1881,  and  within  two  years 
had  386  miles  in  operation,  through  Emery,  Utah, 
Salt  Lake,  Davis,  and  a  portion  of  Weber  counties. 
Two  branches  to  Little  Cottonwood  and  Brighaai 
canon,  projected  in  1872  and  completed  by  local 
enterprise  for  mining  purposes,  became  tributary. 
Fifty  miles  through  Spanish  Fork  canon  were  origin- 
ally completed  by  citizens  of  Springville  as  the  Utah 
and  Pleasant  Valley  railway,  to  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  Denver  main  line. 

The  Sanpete  valley  railway,  between  Nephi  and 
Wales,  thirty  miles,  was  constructed  by  an  English 
company  in  1880,  to  secure  a  market  for  its  coal 
mines.  Two  short  lines,  once  in  operation  and  known 
as  the  Summit  county  and  the  American  fork,  have 
been  abandoned.  v 

The  example  set  by  Brigham  Young  in  starting 
the  Utah  Central,  and  its  success,  were  evidently 
the  chief  incentives  for  the  several  lines  undertaken 
in  the  early  seventies,  with  insufficient  capital  and 
meagre  prospects,  such  as  to  prompt  their  surrender 
to  stronger  roads.     Unfolding  settlements  are  never- 
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theless  clamoring  for  additional  branches,  and  even  if 
the  projectors  should  suffer,  the  county  will  be  the 
gainer  by  such  efforts.  In  1883  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  Utah  Central  stood  at  $4,900,000,  the  Salt  Lake 
and  Western  $1,080,000,  the  Utah  and  Northern 
$972,000,  the  Sanpete  $750,000,  and  the  Utah  East- 
ern $400,000. 

In  connection  with  railway  building  sprang  up 
navigation  on  Great  Salt  lake.  The  first  steamboat 
was  launched  upon  it  in  1868,  to  carry  ties  and  tele- 
graph poles  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  end. 
In  the  following  year  an  excursion  steamer  was  con- 
structed, and  in  1870  a  larger  vessel,  costing  $45,000, 
which  depended  chiefly  upon  excursionists.  A  con- 
siderable yachting  fleet  was  also  built  upon  the  lake. 
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RAILWAYS— WYOMING   AND  COLORADO. 

Configuration — The  First  Persons  THRoroH  the  South  Pass — ' 
Explorations  ahv  Wagon  Traffic— Rise  and  Fall  of  Towns- 
Railway  Building- Oregon  Short  Line— Effect  of  Railroads  on 
the  Wilderness — The  First  Trails  in  Colorado  — Expeditions 
of  Pike  and  Long — Trappers  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
Explorations  — Wagon  Roads  and  Stage  Lines  —  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Lines — Denver  Pacific — Denver  and  South  Park- 
Denver  AND  New  Orleans — Denver  Utah  and  Pacific — Denver 
Circle-  Denver  and  Rio  Grande — Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fjk, 
AND  Others. 

Wyoming  was  for  a  time  but  little  more  than  a 
highway,  with  its  stations  for  the  westward  march injj- 
empire.  This  position  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  nat- 
ural depression  extending  in  ahuost  a  straight  line 
along  the  Platte,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Atlantic 
states  to  the  South  pass,  whence  the  road  divides  at 
about  equal  angles  for  the  two  great  centres  of  set- 
tlement on  the  Pacific  coast.  Explorations  for  the 
transcontinental  railway  affirmed  this  route  as  the 
shortest  and  easiest.  The  first  to  traverse  it  was  a 
detachment  from  Hunt's  Astoria  party,  composed  of 
McClellan,  Crooks,  R.  Stewart,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  returned  eastward  in  1812,  following  the  Platte 
from  its  head-waters  to  the  mouth. 

Long's  expedition  explored  the  main  Platte  and 
gave  more  information  about  this  central  route. 
The  fur-traders  began  to  traverse  it  regularly,  and  in 
1826  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  company  brought  to 
the  Wind  river  rendezvous  the  first  wagons,  and  were 
able  to  report  to  the  government  that  there  were 
no  obstacles  to  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  with 
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vehicles.  The  statement  was  verified  by  Captain 
Bonneville,  who  in  1832  took  twenty  wagons,  heavily 
laden  and  some  drawn  by  oxen,  along  the  Piatte  and 
through  the  South  pass  up  Green  river. 

Shortly  afterward  emigrants  began  to  traverse  the 
route,  and  the  appeal  for  their  protection,  supported 
by  the  observations  of  Fremont  on  the  nature  of  the 
county  and  the  Indians,  induced  congress  in  1846  to 
order  the  establishment  of  military  stations  along 
that  line.  The  prospective  acquisition  of  California 
also  favored  such  a  measure.  To  this  end  Missouri 
raised  in  the  autumn  of  1847  the  Oregon  battalion  of 
five  companies  of  mounted  volunteers.  The  first  post 
erected  was  Fort  Kearny,  originally  named  after 
General  Childs,  at  the  head  of  Grand  island.  It 
remained  a  military  station  till  1871.  The  next  posts 
were  established  in  the  spring  of  1849,  to  prepare  for 
the  large  prospective  emigration  to  the  gold  fields. 
Laramie  was  accordingly  purchased  for  $4,000  and 
improved  and  enlarged  with  the  necessary  additions. 
Major  W.  F.  Sanderson  took  command,  with  three- 
score men,  reinforced  soon  afterward  by  two  com- 
panies. He  was  replaced  in  1850  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Ketchum, 

These  posts  proved  of  service  also  in  relieving  dis- 
tressed travellers.  As  the  Indians  proved  trouble- 
some, other  stations  were  added,  and  so  the  emigrants, 
if  prudently  keeping  in  strong  parties,  were  tolerably 
safe.  They  followed  the  north  Platte  to  Laramie, 
and  turned  thence  in  a  semi-circle  along  the  base  of 
the  Wind  river  mountains  to  the  South  pass.  At 
Salt  lake  tlioy  found  opportunity  to  recruit  for  the 
deserts  be^^ond,  safer  from  Indians,  but  exposed  to 
nmch  hardships.  In  1857  W.  M.  Magraw  came  with 
an  expedition,  under  contract  with  the  government  to 
improve  the  road  through  the  pass.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  improvement  was  extended  from  Fort 
Bridger  westward,  under  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  and 
soon  afterward   Captain   W.   F.  Keynolds  together 
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with  Professor Hayden  added  to  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  Wyoming  by  explorations  northward.  East- 
ward the  road  was  sufficiently  good,  private  persons 
aiding  communication  by  building  a  bridge,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  territory,  erected  in  1849.  It  paid 
the  owner  well  in  tolls,  although  several  times  swept 
away  by  floods. 

The  agitation  for  a  railway  led  to  a  series  of  explor- 
ations, beginning  in  1849  under  Captain  Stansbury, 
whose  line  from  Fort  Bridger  to  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  south  Platte,  in  almost  a  straight  direction, 
was  subsequently  adopted  with  a  few  modifications. 
It  forms  a  chord  to  the  arc  of  the  emigrant  route, 
passing  over  more  arid  ground  and  over  two  ranges. 
The  subsequent  expeditions  for  the  same  object  tended 
cliiefly  to  confirm  the  value  of  this  selection  and  to 
point  out  the  greater  difficulties  elsewhere.  The  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway  was  delayed  till 
18G2,  chiefly  owing  to  the  disheartening  distance  to 
be  covered.  After  this  the  railway  companies  pro- 
crastinated, through  inabilit}'  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  financial  value  of  the  enterprise.  Finally  scruples 
were  overcome,  the  money  came  in,  and  in  November 
1867  the  first  train  arrived  at  Cheyenne.  Less  than 
two  years  more  saw  the  completion  of  the  transconti- 
nental road. 

This  event  proved  depressing  for  a  time  to  Wyom- 
ing, whose  stations  and  traders  had  been  profiting 
from  the  traffic,  particularly  since  1861,  when  the 
mail  service  was  transferred  hither  from  the  Arizona 
route.  During  the  progress  of  railway  construction 
a  number  of  stations  sprang  up,  which  reaped  a  rich 
liarvest  from  stage  transfers,  from  the  host  of  rail- 
way builders,  and  from  the  speculation  in  town  lots 
which  attended  every  new  terminus.  For  as  the 
latter  advanced  westward,  the  hitherto  bustling  town 
declined  to  a  petty  way  station,  to  await  the  slow 
influx  of  settlers  for  a  gradual  revival.  Even  Chey- 
enne's population  fluctuated  between  1,600  and  6,000, 
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and  has  of  late  risen  to  only  7,000,  although  sustained 
by  the  railroad  car-shops,  and  as  the  junction  for  the 
railway  branch  to  Denver. 

The  western  portion  of  the  territory  has  been  bene- 
fited in  a  degree  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railway  ; 
but  it  is  tho  richer  central  and  northern  districts  that 
most  require  this  auxiliary  to  development.  Under 
present  conditions  they  must  look  to  adjoining  terri- 
tories for  the  growth  of  settlements.  Even  the 
Yellowstone  park,  which  is  drawing  an  ever  widening 
current  of  tourists,  is  approachable  only  by  way  of 
Bozeman  in  Montana.  In  other  parts  the  want  of 
good  wagon-roads  retards  development. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
railways  to  a  new  region  than  is  displayed  in  the 
effect  on  Wyoming  of  the  Union  Pacific.  When  it 
first  entered  that  territory  it  was  little  better  than  a 
wilderness.  Now  sprang  up  towns  as  if  by  magic, 
and  trade  was  attracted  even  from  Colorado  by  means 
of  a  branch  road.  If  the  towns  could  not  maintain 
themselves,  the  cause  lay  partly  in  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  surrounding  districts.  They  were  there, 
liowever,  as  ready  nuclei  for  the  radiation  of  settle- 
ment, and  if  they  have  failed  to  meet  expectations,  it 
is  because  the  country  traversed  is  the  least  fertile 
portion,  and  because  of  the  predominance  of  grazing, 
which  builds  up  no  large  centres.  Meanwhile  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  road  made  itself  felt  in  the 
gradual  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  by 
favoring  through  this  security  the  industry  of  stock- 
raising.  Its  own  wants  led  to  the  opening  of  coal 
and  iron  mines  together  with  iron-works,  employing 
a  force  of  some  hundreds  of  men  at  each  of  several 
places,  so  that  the  population  of  southern  Wyoming 
is  sustained  principally  by  the  railway.  The  require- 
ments of  this  body,  and  the  facilities  of  the  road, 
although  distant,  have  encouraged  the  gradual  spread 
of  farming  communities  in  the  interior,  which  in  due 
time  will  command  superior  means  of  communication 
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in  branch  lines,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  devel- 
opment. 

In  Colorado,  as  in  most  oilier  frontier  regions,  the 
trappers  followed  the  beaten  paths  of  tlie  savages,  and 
subsequent  traffic  followed  tlie  trappers.  Yet  civili- 
zation laid  out  many  new  routes,  and  made  many  new 
roads.  The  Mexicans  had  gradually  been  extending 
their  grazing  grounds  to  the  upper  Rio  Grande, 
encouraged  by  the  ex})lorati()n  northwestward  in  1770 
of  friars  Escalante  and  Domingucz,  which  had  resulted 
in  the  opening  of  a  Spanish  trail  to  southern  Califor- 
nia, throuijli  the  southwest  corner  of  Colorado  and  tlie 
lower  part  of  Utah. 

The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  l^ouisiana, 
bounded  vaguely  by  the  Mississii)pi,  had  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  new  owners  concerning  its  aspect 
and  resources,  and  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike  was  in 
1805  conunissioned  to  make  an  ascent  of  the  father 
of  rivers,  and  in  the  following  year  to  examine  the 
country  along  the  Arkansas.  He  discovered  the  peak 
named  after  him,  moved  along  the  Fontaine-qui- 
Bouille  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  touched  the 
tributaries  of  the  Platte,  and  then  turnhig  southward 
he  became  entangled  in  the  canons  of  the  upper 
Arkansas.  Mistaking  the  Pio  Grande  del  Norte  for 
the  Red  river,  the  sources  of  which  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly charged  to  discover,  he  entered  Mexican 
territory,  contrary  to  agreement,  and  was  discovered, 
arrested,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Chihuahua,  where 
he  was  held  for  a  year  before  release  came.  He 
afterward  fought  in  the  war  of  1812  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  fell  at  the  assault  on  Toronto. 

The  treaty  of  1819  assigned  to  the  United  States 
two-thirds  of  the  present  state  of  Colorado,  by  fixing 
the  Arkansas  river  as  the  boundary.  Major  Stephen 
H.  Long  was  then  sent  to  inspect  the  territory.  He 
ascended  the  Platte,  and  reached  the  South  park  by 
the  southern  fork,  and  renamed  Pike  peak,  influenced 
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by  the  botanist  E.  James,  the  first  tt)  reach  its  sum- 
mit. Thence  he  returned  home  along  the  Arkansas, 
bringing  back  the  damnatory  report  that  all  the 
region  between  the  39th  and  49t]i  parallels,  for  500 
miles  cast  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  was  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. Hence  appeared  on  the  maps  the  Great 
American  desert,  which  long  remained  a  stumbling 
block  to  westward  miirration. 

Trappers  had  in  the  mean  while  added  to  geographic 
knowledge  west  of  the  continent.! I  range,  Bridger 
lioading  t]ic  march  into  Utah,  and  others  descending 
tlio  Colorado.  The  first  to  behold  the  glories  revealed 
in  the  canons  of  this  river  were  Workmen  and 
Spencer,  wlio  mistook  it  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
followed  it  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  Santa  Fe. 
They  came  upon  tlio  S[)anish  trail  to  California  and 
joined  a  caravan  then  on  the  way. 

Long's  march  up  tlic  banks  of  the  Arkansas  served 
to  familiarize  this  route  for  the  trade  opened  between 
St  Louis  and  Santa  Fe.  The  crossing-place  was  at 
Bent's  ft)rt,  which  thus  became  in  a  iicasure  an  entre- 
pot for  Colorado  trading  posts.  This  line  became  more 
crowded  after  1848,  when  the  California  gold  ( \cite- 
ment  began  to  draw  a  steady  current  of  migration, 
especially  along  the  Platte  and  through  the  South  pass. 

The  explorations  of  Fremont  in  1842-4  served  to 
diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
slopes.  In  1842  lie  passed  up  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte  to  Fort  St  Vrahi  In  the  following  year  he 
struck  across  from  the  Kansas  river  to  the  Republi- 
can, whence  he  turned  southward  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  then  back  north  and  on  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Returning  in  1844  he  entered  the 
northwest  corner  of  Colorado  and  passed  through  the 
parks  to  the  Arkansas  river,  homeward.  His  third 
expedition,  a  few  years  later,  proved  disastrous,  with 
the  loss  of  most  of  his  men,  animals,  and  stores,  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Rio  Grande  in  the 
midst  of  winter. 
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Emory,  Pope,  and  others  added  by  branch  surveys 
to  the  knowledge  thus  attained ;  but  the  most  deci-  . 
sive  information  on  routes  was  given  by  the  several 
explorations  for  a  railway  route,  ordered  by  congress 
in  the  early  fifties.  Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort, 
thence  by  the  Apishpa  and  Hudrfano  affluents  and 
Sangra  de  Cristo  pass  to  San  Luis  park.  He  exam- 
ined Saguache  valley  and  penetrated  through  Coche-  ' 
topa  pass  to  the  Gurinison  branch  of  the  Colorado 
and  thence  into  Utah,  where  he  was  slain  by  Indians. 
His  survey  of  the  passes  in  Colorado  proved  that  no 
route  equalled  the  one  traversed  by  the  migration 
along  the  great  depression  near  the  42d  parallel. 

Other  explorers  confirmed  this  view.  Colonel 
Steptoe  in  1854  surveyed  the  country  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1872-4  Professor  Hayden 
undertook  the  most  thorough  investigation  so  far 
made  of  Colorado's  topograpiiy,  geology,  and  resources. 
His  report  for  1874  contains  the  scientific  history  of 
the  state,  together  with  observations  on  its  develop- 
ment. Similar  service  was  performed  about  the  same 
time  by  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  whose  detach- 
ment under  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Marshall  gave  special 
attention  to  Colorado.  His  route  crossed  the  sage- 
brush plains  east  of  the  great  ranges,  through  Sangre 
de  Cristo  pass  to  Conejos,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
topography  was  obtained  of  tlie  whole  country  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  showing  the  different 
approaches  available  for  wagons. 

The  migration  started  by  the  Colorado  gold  fever 
in  1858  sought  naturally  the  most  direct  route  from 
St  Louis,  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  southwest, 
and  this  lay  along  the  Smoky  hill  fork  of  Frdmont's 
path.  Emigrants  from  the  more  northerly  states  fol- 
lowed the  Platte.  Thousands  of  wagons  wound  their 
way  along  these  two  main  approaches  in  an  almost 
continuous  line,  employing  a  freighting  force  which  at 
one  time  reached  nearly  10,000  men.  -^ 
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Roads  were  quickly  constructed  into  the  mountain, 
to  the  parks  and  canons,  wherever  the  asse.nblage  of 
miners  invited  trade.  Several  of  the  rising  towns 
went  to  considerable  expense  to  direct  the  traffic  in 
their  own  direction,  away  from  rival  settlements. 
Canon  City,  for  instance,  sought  to  control  the  Tar- 
ryall  mines  by  means  of  a  highway,  eighty  miles  in 
length  and  marked  by  mile-posts  the  entire  distance  ; 
but  carriers  had  to  consult  their  time  and  profits,  and 
this  route  among  others  fell  into  disuse.  The  first 
bridge  in  tlic  state  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clear  Creek  canon,  on  the  way  to  the  first  mining 
district  of  importance.  It  was  owned,  as  a  toll-bridge, 
by  J.  M.  Ferrell,  and  assisted  to  raise  to  prosperity 
the  town  of  Golden  here  founded. 
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Russell  and  Majors,  the  chief  transportation  firm 
along  tiie  omoky  hill  fork,  organized  a  line  of  stages 
in  1859,  between  Leavenworth  and  Denver,  under 
tlie  title  of  the  Leavenworth  and  Pike's  Peak  Express 
company.  It  followed  the  line  since  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railway.  In  the  following  winter  the 
company  reorganized  as  the  Central  Overland  and 
Pike's  Peak  Express  company,  with  wider  aims, 
extendins:  to  the  Pacific.  The  rodte  was  now  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Platte,  and  Denver  was  supplied  by  a 
branch  line  from  Julesburg,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Denver  men  to  brinoj  the  line  southward, 
by  demonstrating  that  a  road  along  the  White  river 
would  shorten  the  distance  between  Missouri  and  the 
Pacific  by  250  miles.  In  connection  with  the  new 
association  was  established  the  celebrated  pony  express. 
Ben  Holladay,  who  controlled  the  route  west  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  purchased  the  eastern  portion  of  it  in 
1861. 

Russell  and  Major's  first  stage  brought  the  eastern 
mail,  free  of  expense  to  the  government,  but  charged 
twenty-five  cents  on  each  letter  to  private  individuals. 
No  rcKjcular   mail    route  was   established  before  the 
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autumn  of  1860.  Nevertheless  postmasters  were 
appointed  in  1859,  K.  Allen  being  the  first,  at  Aura- 
ria.  Before  that  date  Amos  Steck  acted  for  the 
express  company. 

Whe.i  the  Pacific  company  constructed  its  telegraph 
line  across  the  continent  in  1861,  Denver  was  offered 
a  branch  line,  but  the  conditions  were  rejected  as 
onerous,  and  a  daily  coach  connection  with  Julesburg 
had  to  answer  for  two  years.  The  increasing  business 
then  secured  more  favorable  teims  and  the  branch 
line  was  completed  by  October  1863.  The  receipts 
at  tlie  Denveroffice  rose  frequently  to  $5,000  a  month, 
and  tlie  first  year's  income  was  more  than  twice  the 
cost  of  the  line.  Tlie  Western  Union,  which  soon 
assumed  control,  laid  a  line  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  by  way  of  Fort  Collins,  making  Colorado's  cap- 
ital the  repeating  station  for  California  despatches. 
In  1866  the  United  States  and  Mexico  telegraph  com - 
])any  was  organized,  mainly  in  Denver,  with  H.  M. 
Porter  as  president,  and  completed  a  line  to  Santa 
Fe  by  tlic  following  year;  but  was  deterred  by  the 
tlisorders  in  tlie  southern  republic  from  extending  it 
further.  The  Denver  Pacific  railway  company  car- 
ried under  contract  a  line  to  ClK^yenne,  Central 
(Jity  and  other  important  towns  were  connected  by 
branches,  which  in  time  radiated  over  the  whole 
state.  In  the  seventies  the  Western  Union  acquired 
the  management  of  all  these  entcrpriFcs. 

In  the  very  first  decade  of  its  existence  Colorado 
had  planned  and  })artly  completed  a  scries  of  railways 
unparalleled  hy  any  of  the  younger  states.  Foremost 
in  this  enterprise  stood  Denver,  to  the  energy  of 
whose  citizens  is  due  not  alone  the  location  there  of 
the  capital,  but  the  important  position  of  railway 
centre.  The  beginning  was  within  the  territory  itself. 
The  Colorado  Central  railway  was  projected  in  1861 
and  chartered  in  1865,  with  a  view  to  connect  Golden 
with  Denver  and  towns  beyond.  Its  aim  was  to 
build  up  a  great  city  at  Golden,  and  make  it  the  cap- 
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ital,  and  to  this  end  its  route  was  designed  for  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  Platte,  in  favor  of  the 
mountain  towns  and  at  the  expense  of  Denver. 
The  county  of  Arapahoe  thereupon  offered  bonds  for 
$200,000  on  condition  that  the  road  should  follow  the 
east  side  of  the  Platte.  This  was  declined,  and  the 
county  in  turn  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  line,  then  making  its  way  \7estward,  to  enter 
Denver  for  a  consideration  of  $2,000,000  in  bonds ; 
otherwise  Pueblo,  the  southern  rival  of  Denver,  or 
Cheyenne,  might  becovne  its  terminus. 

It  had  it  one  time  heen  expected  that  the  Union 
Pacific  would  pass  through  Denver,  but  the  superior- 
ity of  the  northern  route  was  too  evident.  The  com- 
pany offered,  however,  to  assist  in  building  a  branch 
road  if  the  Coloradans  would  do  the  grading.  Nego- 
tiation with  th'..^  other  roads  having  failed,  a  board  of 
trade  was  formed  at  Denver  with  the  aid  of  wliicli 
was  organized,  in  November  18G7,  the  Denver  Pacific 
Railway  and  Telegraph  comj>any,  capital  $2,000,000. 
Tlic  count}'  voted  $500,000  in  bonds  toward  the  pro- 
ject, and  the  company  applied  to  congress  for  a  grant 
of  land.  Work  began  in  May  18G8,  and  within  three 
months  lialf  the  distance  was  graded.  Then  cauK; 
delay  owing  to  the  failure  of  congress  to  pass  the  bill 
for  bonds  and  land  until  1809  ;  the  land  being  the 
Kanf-a-!  Pacific  grant  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne, 
now  transferred  to  the  new  company.  The  Union 
Pacific  became  too  embarrassed  to  fulfil  its  contract, 
but  the  Kansas  Pacific  assisted  to  complete  the  road, 
which  was  accomplished  in  June  1870.  Two  months 
later  tlie  Kansas  Pacific  entered  Denver. 

The  Denver  Pacific  was  not  remunerative  during 
the  first  decade,  for  lack  of  tributaries  from  the  min- 
ing towns,  and  because  the  Union  Pacific,  failing  t  > 
obtain  control  of  it,  absorbed  the  Colorado  Central 
and  built  a  brand:  to  Golden,  extending  it  to  George- 
town, with  branches  to  other  towns.  It  also  com- 
pleted a  cut-off  from  Julesburg  to  Evans,  half  way 
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along  ohe  Denver  Pacific,  which  in  time  was  absorbed 
by  its  more  powerful  rival. 

In  the  mean  time  other  companies  had  organized  at 
Denver  to  secure  the  traffic  of  interior  towns  and  sus- 
tain the  city.  The  first  of  these  feeders  was  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  organized  in  1870  by  W.  J.  Hunt, 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  Ex-governor  A.  C.  Hunt  of 
Denver,  and  W.  H,  Greenwood,  chief  engineer.  It 
is  a  narrow  gauge  road,  which  in  the  course  of  1,400 
miles  climbs  heights  and  makes  short  curves  in  a 
manner  excelled  only  by  a  South  American  line. 
One  of  its  branches  stretches  between  Montrose  and 
Ouray,  another  to  Leadville,  and  still  others  to  Sil- 
verton,  Antelope  Springs,  and  Lake  City. 

The  Denver  and  South  l\irk  railroad  company, 
narrow  gauge,  was  organized  also  at  Denver,  with 
Evans  at  the  head.  It  attains  an  altitude  of  10,139 
feet,  and  passes  through  Leadville.  In  1880  was 
organized  the  Denver  and  New  Orleans  railroad  com- 
i)anv,  a  broad  f^auj^e,  to  unite  at  the  Canadian  river 
with  the  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Worth  road.  The 
Denver,  LTtah,  and  Pacific  is  a  narrow  gauge  road. 
In  1880  was  formed  the  Denver  Circle  railway  com- 
])any,  with  W.  A.  H.  Loveland  as  president,  intend- 
ing to  surround  the  cit\  with  a  road  \vi  iff'h  should  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  suburbs,  factitnrs.  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds. The  Colorado  Northern  i«  a  shoit  line 
tributary  to  the  city. 

Of  railways  outsidfce  of  Colorado  the  Burlington, 
Missouri,  and  Western  has  a  branch  frofn  Nebraska 
City  ^  >  Denver,  which  passes  tlirt)ugh  the  jmrtially 
arid  lands  now  being  rapidly  reclaiiued  by  lueans  of 
artesian  wells  and  ditches.  Tlie  Atciii»on  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  company  has  over  280  miles  t^f  road  in 
Colorado  from  Arkansas  to  La  Junta  and  Trinidad, 
whence  it  turns  aito  New  Mexico.  A  branch  con- 
nects La,  Junta  with  Pueblo.  wher<^  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  has  a  station  ;  another  runs  from  Pueblo 
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to  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  near  the  border  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  question  is  mooted  of  tunnelling  the  Rocky 
mountains,  preferably  under  Gray  peak,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  14,440  feet.  The  narrowest  place  hi 
the  range  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  stream  at  its 
base,  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  requiring  a  per- 
foration of  four  and  three-quarter  miles.  The  Colo- 
rado Centra]  runs  close  to  one  end  of  the  proposed 
tunnel,  which  would  come  out  near  Decatur,  at  the 
head  of  the  Snake  branch  of  the  Grand  river.  It 
would  shorten  the  distance  to  Salt  Lake  City  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  besides  opening  a  region  rich  in 
minerals  and  other  resources,  and  cutting  many  metal 
veins.  The  Atlantic-Pdcific  railway  tunnel  company 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $7,000,000,  in  non- 
taxable and  non-assessable  shares,  to  carry  out  the 
task,  induced  thereto  partly  by  the  metal  veins  to  be 
out  during  the  advance.  In  May  1884  the  tunnel 
having  penetrated  1,600  feet  at  the  east  end,  and 
1,000  from  the  western  side,  with  a  height  of  nine 
feet  and  a  width  of  ten,  encountered  a  mineral  for- 
mation. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RAILWAYS-NEW   MEXICO,   ARIZONA,   AND  TEXAS. 

Overland  Stage  Roote — Cooke's  Wagon  Road — Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys— ^Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad — Southern  Pacific — Central 
Arizona — Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  FiS— Texas  a  Magnificent 
Field  for  Road  Building — Intercourse  with  Mexico — Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  or  the  Galveston  and  Red  River  Company — Buffalo 
Bayoo  Brazos  and  Colorado,  or  tub  Galveston  Harrisburo  and 
San  Antonio — Houston  and  Great  Northern — Houston  and  New- 
Orleans — Houston  West  and  East  Texas— Texas  Mexican — Fort 
Worth  and  Denver. 

The  migration  of  Americans  from  tlic  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  California,  on  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  that  territory,  was  the  initiatory  step  to 
the  great  stage  roads  across  Arizona  constructed  at  a 
later  date.  Tlie  route  followed  by  the  early  pioneers 
was  Cooke's  watjon  road  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Tucson,  and  thence  along  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila 
valleys  to  the  Colorado,  which  was  crossed  at  Fort 
Yuma,  Lieutenant-colonel  Cooke  opened  the  road 
to  Tucson  in  1846,  during  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  first  government  exploration 
across  northern  Arizona  was  made  in  1851  by  Captahi 
L.  Sitgreaves  who,  starting  from  Zuni  in  September, 
crossed  the  country  just  above  the  thirty-fifth  paral- 
lel. In  1853-4  a  survey  was  made  under  Lieutenant 
A.  W.  Whipple  for  the  Pacific  railroad  on  the  same 
paral''>l,  the  route  followed  being  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  south  of  Sitgreaves'.  In  the  south  of  Ari- 
zona surveys  were  also  made  for  a  railroad  route,  in 
1854  and  1855,  by  Lieutenant  John  G.  Parke. 

These  preliminary  explorations  prepared  the  way 
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for  a  wagon  road,  and  in  1857  Edward  F.  Beale 
opened  one  on  the  35th  parallel,  his  route  following 
the  line  examined  by  Sitgreaves  and  Whipple.  About 
the  same  time  another  was  opened  in  the  south  by 
Superintendent  James  B.  Leach  and  Engineer  N.  H. 
Hutton.  Though  following  generally  the  line  adopted 
by  Cooke  it  avoided  the  Tuscon  route  by  leading  down 
the  San  Pedro  river  to  the  Ariva3'pa,  and  thence  to 
the  Gila,  thereby  saving  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  On 
this  road  was  the  first  stage  line  in  Arizona ;  begin- 
ning in  1858  and  continuing  in  operation  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  stopped  by 
Indian  hostilities.  This  was  the  Buttcrticld  Over- 
land line,  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. In  1857  bids  were  received  by  the  United 
States  government  for  a  scnii-weekly  overland  mail 
service,  and  that  of  John  Butterficld  at  $600,000  per 
annum  was  accepted.  It  seems,  however,  that  Burch 
and  Wood  ran  tlie  stage  for  a  year  before  Butterficld 
took  control.  In  1859  there  was  a  brancli  stage  from 
Fort  Buchanan  to  Tubac,  and  probably  there  were 
other  short  lines  in  the  territory.  The  next  stage 
line  was  an  extension  to  Prescott  of  the  one  running: 
from  San  Bernardino,  California,  to  La  Paz  on  the 
Colorado,  and  which  for  many  yearn  was  the  only 
means  of  conmmnication  between  northern  Arizona 
and  the  exterior.  Its  owner  was  James  Grant  and 
the  superintendent  James  Stewart. 

On  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  Butterficld  line 
was  reestablished  by  Kerns  and  Mitchell,  who  carried 
the  mail  from  Fort  Worth  to  San  Dieijfo  until  the 
openmg  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  after  which 
the  line  ran  between  Florence,  Silver  King,  and  Globe 
City,  W.  M.  (^riffitli  being  superintendent.  As  the 
railroads  advanced,  the  different  stacje  lines  were  con- 
stiintly  changed,  until  the  system  became  one  of  com- 
]>ai"atively  sliort  route  from  railroad  stations  to  the 
various  towns  and  districts,  the  mos^  i  iportant  being 
Ihose  from  the  Atlaj^^ic  and  Pacifi(  t-  PresQott,  from 
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the  Southern  Pacific  to  Phoenix,  Florence,  Globe,  and 
Graham  county,  and  to  Tombstone. 

The  two  great  transcontinental  lines,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  crossing  Ari- 
zona, the  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south, 
now  give  to  the  territory  unusual  opportunities  for 
increasing  internal  intercommunication,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  roads  to  all  important  points. 
Thus  far,  however,  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, though  many  such  lines  have  been  projected. 
In  1884  the  Central  Arizona  railroad  company  was 
incorporated,  and  is  building  a  lino  from  a  point  near 
Asli  Fork  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  Prescott. 
A  branch  is  to  be  carried  to  Jerome,  and  the  line 
continued  to  Phoenix.  This  road,  when  completed, 
will  o[)en  up  one  of  the  richest  mining  and  agricultural 
regions  in  Arizona.  Another  project  is  to  establish 
a  road  from  Flagstaff,  on  the  same  trunk  line,  to 
Globe  and  Benson,  passing  through  the  finest  lumber 
district  of  the  territory;  and  thirdly  to  extend  the 
California  Soutlu^rn  from  the  Needles  to  Wicken- 
burof,  Ph(]enix,  and  Florence.  When  tliese  internal 
arteries  are  l^uilt  as  supplements  to  the  main  trunk 
lines,  Arizona  will,  with  tlie  addition  of  the  minor 
branches,  possess  a  system  of  railroads  sufficient  for 
all  her  requirements. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  completed  to  the  Arizona 
boundary  at  Yuma  in  1877,  and  extended  to  Tucson 
in  1880,  connecting  with  the  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  road  at  Deniing,  New  Mexico,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing year.  It  follows  the  plains  south  of  the  Gila 
river  to  Maricopa,  wh(>nce  it  turns  southeasterly  to 
Tucson,  from  whicli  ]>]ace  it  takes  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  the  l>ragoon  mountains,  to  Rail- 
road pass,  whence  its  course  is  due  east  through  the 
Chiricaluia  and  Steins  peak  ranges. 

Starting  from  th(>  Needles  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic takes  a  northeasterly  direction  tliTough  Mojave 
county  to  Peach  springs,  whence  it  is  ct>utinued  across 
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Yavapai  in  an  almost  easterly  course  to  Winslow, 
where  it  crosses  the  Colorado  chiquito  up  the  valley  of 
which  river  it  proceeds  to  Holbrook.  Thence  taking 
a  northeasterly  course  it  passes  up  the  valley  of  the 
Puerco,  and  connects  with  the  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  Pe  railroad  at  Albuquerque.  The  line  was  com- 
menced at  the  last  named  place  in  1880,  and  being 
pushed  forward  rapidly  reached  the  Colorado  in  1883. 
Although  Arizona  is  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  telegraphic  communication,  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  arc  connected  with  the  lines  that  have  been 
built  along  the  trunk  railroads.  The  war  department, 
moreover,  has  connected  all  the  military  posts  with 
a  line  which,  passing  through  Phoenix,  Wickenburg, 
Florence,  and  other  towns,  puts  them  in  connection 
with  the  Western  Union  system  on  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  telephone  is  in  general  use  in  Tucson 
and  Tombstone,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  the 
principal  mines  are  connected  by  it  with  their  offices 
and  reduction  works. 
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Within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico  over  1,500  miles 
of  railroad  were  completed  during  the  period  of  1878- 
85.  The  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  line  enters 
the  territory  at  the  Raton  tunnel,  reaching  Santa  Fe 
by  a  branch  line  from  Lamy  in  1880,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  completed  to  Deming  and  El  Paso 
by  branches  from  Rincon.  This  trunk  line  has  short 
branches  in  Socorro  county  to  the  mines  of  Magdalena 
and  CarthaiTo,  and  a  narrow  oauije  extension  from 
Deming  to  Silver  City.  In  all  it  has  G80  lines  of 
track.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  232  miles  within 
the  territory,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  179  miles. 
Near  Antonito  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road 
enters  it  from  Colorado  and  extends  southward  1 64 
miles  to  Espanola  within  28  miles  of  Santa  Fe. 
Another  division  of  this  line  leads  westward  60  miles 
through  the  San  Juan  country  to  the  Amargo  coal 
mines,  and  thence  turns  northward  into  Colorado.    As 
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yet  New  Mexico  is  deficient  in  internal  railroad  com- 
munication, but  numerous  branch  lines  are  projected, 
and  her  position  greatly  favors  her,  placed  as  she  is 
in  the  line  of  two  great  overland  railroads.  Apart 
from  railways,  tlio  territory  is  tolerably  supplied  with 
stage-routes  from  the  different  stations.  All  the 
more  important  settlements  are  connected  by  tele- 
graphic lines  with  points  on  the  railroads,  and  are  hi 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  union. 

Texas  presents  exceptional  facilities  for  communi- 
cation along  her  level  expanse,  broken  in  the  princi- 
pal coast  region  alone  by  rivers  which  are  readily 
fordable  toward  the  central  or  upper  parts,  while  pro- 
viding in  their  lower  course  the  means  for  cheap 
water  carria<jie.  This  favored  intercourse  with  Mex- 
ico  as  well  as  immi^jration  from  the  northern  states, 
and  was  the  moans  at  one  time  of  establishing  com- 
mercial relations  with  Santa  Fe.  It  has  likewise 
promoted  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  country  in  all 
directions,  although  in  the  less  desirable  form  of  large 
ranchos  and  cattle  ranges. 

The  natural  advantaijces  for  intercourse,  no  less 
than  the  scattered  distribution  of  settlements,  may 
account  for  tlie  slow  growth  of  railways.  Only  three 
hundred  miles  were  in  operation  in  1870,  alth(mgh 
their  construction  was  warinly  advocated  during  the 
period  of  its  independence.  The  lotie  star  congress 
granted  several  charters,  l)ut  none  were  acted  upon. 
The  okh^st  one  bestowed  on  existing  railways  belongs 
to  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1848,  under  the  title  of  the  Galvest<m  and 
Red  Kivcr  company,  by  Ebenezcr  Allen  and  others. 
The  first  in  the  field,  however,  and  consequentl}'^  the 
oldest  road,  was  the  Buffalo  Bayou  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado, the  com[)any  for  which  was  organized  in  1850 
in  Boston,  by  Sidney  Sherman,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  father  of  railway  development  in  this  state. 
Work  was   begun    upon    it  in  1852  at    Harrisburg, 
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where,  in  the  same  year,  the  advent  of  the  new  era 
was  signalled  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  locomo- 
tive in  Texas,  and  the  second  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Progress  was  slow,  and  Eagle  lake,  on  the  Colorado, 
sixty-five  miles  from  the  initial  point,  was  not  reached 
till  1859.  In  1866  the  line  entered  Columbus  by  way 
of  Alleyton.  The  objective  point  was  now  changed 
to  San  Antonio,  and  by  the  amended  charter  of  1870 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Galveston  Harrisburg 
and  San  Antonio  railway,  better  known  as  the  Sun- 
set route.  With  the  aid  of  contributions  from  Bejar, 
the  road  was  completed  to  San  Antonio  early  in  1877, 
with  a  branch  line  to  Houston,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  passenger  terminus.  Since  then  it  has 
justified  its  appellation  by  an  extension  to  El  Paso, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Mexican  Central  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  into  which  latter  system  it  has  been 
incorporated,  although  remaining  under  its  own  man- 
agers. The  main  line  of  848  miles  has  also  connec- 
tion at  Eagle  pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the 
Mexican  International,  and  at  Spofford  junction  with 
the  International  and  Great  Northern,  which  unites 
with  the  Mexican  National  on  one  side,  and  north- 
ward with  otlier  systems.  No  line  has  had  more 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  country. 

Ebenezer  Allen's  road  had  proposed,  under  its  char- 
ter of  1848,  to  run  a  line  from  Galveston  to  the 
northern  frontier  but  the  plan  was  changed,  together 
with  the  title,  and  in  1853  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  bcoan  work  at  Houston.  The  civil  war  broke 
in  upon  it  when  eighty  miles  had  been  covered,  and 
not  till  1873  was  it  extended  to  Denison  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  341  miles,  there  connecting  with  the  Mis- 
souri  Kansas,  and  Texas  road.  The  Galveston 
Houston  and  Henderson  road  also  connects  it  with 
the  points  named,  and  among  other  branches  two 
reach  Austin  and  Albany,  respectively,  the  latter 
being  a  proposed  extension  to  New  Mexico  and  Col- 
orado. 

C.  B.-VI.    23 
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Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  railway,  chartered  in 
1856  and  completed  three  years  later,  was  purchased 
in  1871  by  the  Houston  and  Great  Northern  company 
of  1866,  which  forms  part  of  the  International  and 
Great  Northern,  running  from  Houston  to  Longview, 
232  miles,  and  from  Palestine  to  Laredo  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  415  miles.  The  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
road  was  opened  in  1861  from  Houston  to  Orange  on 
the  Sabine,  106  miles.  It  now  pertains  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  bv  connecting  with  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  railway  completes  communication  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Galveston  proposed  in  1873  to  build  a  line  from 
that  city  to  Santa  Fe,  through  the  Cole  rado  valley, 
and  to  this  end  organized  the  Gulf  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  company,  but  the  line  was  diverted  along 
the  Brazos  to  Cameron,  Lampassas,  and  Coleman,  351 
miles,  from  which  point  it  will  be  carried  through  the 
panhandle  to  its  destination.  The  Fort  Worth  divi- 
vion  passes  to  that  pohitfrom  Temple  junction,  and  is 
expected  to  traverse  Indian  territory  to  Fort  Dodge. 

In  1875  was  chartered  the  Houston  East  and 
West  Texas  narrow  gauge  road,  which  now  extends 
beyond  Nacogdoches,  proposing  to  connect  at  lied 
river  with  the  system  of  eastern  Texas  and  south- 
western Arkansas.  The  western  division  was  to  run 
from  Houston  through  Victoria  and  Goliad  to  Laredo, 
with  a  branch  to  Corpus  Christi  bay.  The  Texas 
Western  is  anotlier  narrow  gauge  line  planned  from 
Houston  to  Presidio  del  Norte,  900  miles.  So  far  it 
connects  at  Seaby  with  the  Gulf-Santa-Fc  road.  A 
third  narrow  gauge  railway  is  the  Texas-Mexican, 
organized  in  1875  as  tlie  Corpus  Christi  San  Diego 
and  Rio  Grande,  and  extending  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  Laredo,  with  branches  from  San  Diego  to  Hous- 
ton and  to  Galveston.  It  is  incorporated  with  the 
Mexican  National. 

All  these  systems  centre  properly  in  Houston,  to 
which  half  a  score  lines  converge  from  as  many  direc- 
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tions.  They  promise  a  great  future  for  a  city  which 
so  worthily  conimemorates  a  great  patriot.  It  is 
closely  rivaled  as  a  centre,  however,  by  Fort  Worth, 
a  place  which,  has  made  rapid  strides  since  its  incor- 
poration in  1873.  Nearly  a  dozen  lines,  completed 
or  contemplated,  unite  there,  among  them  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  City  railway,  which  crosses  the 
panhandle  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest. 

By  1885  over  7,000  miles  of  railway  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  many  more  were  in  course  of  construction, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  projected  trunk  lines 
and  branches  which  await  the  rapidly  augmenting 
requirements  to  assume  practical  shape.  The  state 
has  liberally  promoted  such  undertakings  by  granting 
charters  on  easy  terms,  extending  the  time  for  con- 
struction, and  loaning  money.  The  public  generally 
has  given  largo  amounts  in  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions to  stock.  With  proportionate  progress  in  the 
adjoining  Mexican  states,  together  with  the  unfolding 
of  manufactures  in  Texas,  it  is  hoped  that  the  state 
may  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  trade  in  that  quarter. 

Texas  has  also  aspired  to  communication  with 
California,  and  at  one  time  efforts  were  made  to  open 
here  an  outlet  for  Pacific  products  by  railways  con- 
necting with  trans- Atlantic  steamers.  For  such  an 
enterprise  there  is  a  good  precedent  in  the  opening  in 
1857  of  the  first  overland  mail  route  from  California 
to  this  state,  by  way  of  San  Diego  and  San  Antonio. 
The  war  demonstrated  the  superior  facilities  for  such 
a  service  of  the  central  route  by  way  of  Utah,  which 
were  aflfirmod  by  the  early  completion  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railway.  Of  late  Texas  has  regained 
a  share  in  the  service,  and  her  network  of  roads  has 
also  placed  her  interior  postal  system  on  an  excellent 
footing  for  efficiency  and  economy.  To  the  California 
mail  must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  impulse  given  to 
local  service,  as  exhibited  by  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture for  transportation  from  $232,000  in  1856-7  to 
over  $600,000  in  1858-9.     Since  then  the  routes  and 
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postoffices  have  rapidly  multiplied,  the  latter  number- 
ing 1,448  in  1883,  and  the  routes  aggregating  18,900 
mUes  in  length,  representinLi;  9,000,000  miles  of  trans- 
portation ;  yet  the  cost  did  not  exceed  ^719,000. 

Of  the  18,900  miles  of  mail  route,  railways  covered 
5,370  and  steamboats  only  490.  This  indicates  at  the 
first  glance  a  small  water  traffic,  but  in  reality  it  is 
considerable,  but  along  the  numerous  rivers  and  the 
bay-indented  shore,  in  sailing  crafts,  barges  and 
steamboats  of  light  draught.  Stages  and  railroads 
absorb  most  of  the  passenger  traffic  and  the  better 
class  of  freight,  leaving  for  water  carriage  only  the 
freight  available  along  the  vessel's  course.  The 
importance  of  the  cheaper  water  route  has  been  duly 
considered  by  the  government ;  and  larger  appropria- 
tions are  forthcoming  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors.  Private  enterprise  has  also  displayed 
itself  in  this  direction,  and  in  1850-1  a  canal  was  con- 
structed by  the  Galveston  and  Brazos  Navigation 
companj^  connecting  Galveston  with  the  Brazos  river. 
The  cutting  of  eight  miles,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet 
and  a  half  and  a  width  of  fifty  feet,  cost  $340,000. 
The  slack  waters  of  Oyster  and  West  bays  provided 
the  remainder  of  the  connection,  thirty  miles  in  length. 
The  deepening  of  river  and  harbor  bars  has  received 
most  attention.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
render  Galveston  available  for  larger  vessels,  for  this 
is  the  best  among  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  the  outlet 
for  at  least  four-fifths  of  her  foreign  exports.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  here  entered  for  1856  amounted  to 
only  10,800.  By  1880  it  had  increased  to  118,000, 
and  by  1883  to  154,000  tons.  At  the  latter  date  the 
state  was  credited  with  the  ownership  of  274  vessels, 
measuring  10,700  tons,  36  being  steamers  aggregat- 
ing 3,300  tons.  Nearly  all  are  purchased,  for  ship- 
building is  limited  to  a  few  small  crafts.  In  1883 
eleven  vessels  were  launched,  averaging  less  than 
fifteen  tons  each,  of  which  two  were  steamers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

RAILWAYS— MEXICO  AND   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
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Centra!.  American  and  Isthmus  Railways — Ship-canal  Projects 
— The  Panama  Isthmus. 


The  usual  routes  of  commercial  expeditions  among 
the  Aztecs  was  southeastward  to  Tochtepec  near  Kio 
Alvarado,  whence  the  caravans  took  separate  roads, 
either  to  the  coast  region  of  Goazacoalco,  the  Miztec 
and  Zapotec  towns  on  the  Pacific,  or  to  the  still  more 
distant  regions  across  Teh uan tepee.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  far  south  tlie  Aztec  traders  reached. 
When  Cortes  was  on  his  march  to  Honduras,  he  was 
furnished  by  Xicalanco  merchants  with  tolerably 
accurate  maps  of  the  whole  region,  as  far  south  as  the 
isthmus  of  Panamd. 

The  Nahua  traders  made  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  lakes  and  other  water-ways.  On  the 
lakes  of  the  valley  of  Andhuac  some  200,000  canoes 
were  constantly  plying,  and  the  same  means  of  trans- 
port was  used  to  some  extent  on  the  navigable  rivers 
of  the  southern  coast,  and  likewise  in  crossing  streams 
that  had  no  bridges.  The  only  other  means  of  carry- 
ing parcels  from  town  to  town,  or  to  distant  lands, 
were  the  tlamama,  or  regular  carriers.  The  streets  of 
the  cities  and  towns  were  narrow,  though  Tenochti- 
tlan,  the  Aztec  capital,  had  four  great  avenues,  paved 
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with  a  smooth,  hard  crust  of  cement,  and  running 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  crosswise,  forming  the 
boundary  Hues  of  the  four  quarters.  Three  of  them 
connected  in  a  straight  line  with  large  causeways, 
leading  from  the  city  to  the  lake  shores,  and  built  on 
piles,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  earth, 
branches,  and  stones,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
stones  cemented  with  mortar.  They  were  so  broad 
that  ten  horsemen  could  ride  abreast  with  ease,  and 
were  provided  with  drawbridges  and  breastworks. 
The  southern  road,  two  leagues  in  length,  began  half 
a  league  from  Iztapalapan,  and  before  reaching  Tenoch- 
titlan  was  joined  by  the  Xiloc  road,  coming  from 
Xochimilco. 

The  northern  road  led  from  Tepeyacac,  and  the 
western  from  Tlacopan,  half  a  league  to  a  league  dis- 
tant. A  fourth  causeway  served  to  support  the  aque- 
duct supplying  water  to  the  capital.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  canals 
led  into  almost  every  one  of  its  wards,  having  quays 
on  one  or  both  sides.  Many  of  them  were  provided 
with  basins  and  locks  to  retain  the  water.  Bridges, 
not  a  few  of  them  upwards  of  thirty  feet  wide,  con- 
nected the  numerous  cross  streets  and  lanes,  some  of 
which  were  merely  the  dry  beds  of  canals.  The  chief 
resort  of  the  people  was  a  levee,  built  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, and  stretching  in  a  semi-circle  round  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  On  this  merchants 
congregated  by  day,  and  others  in  the  evening  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  lake. 

There  was  another  causeway  of  solid  masonry,  five 
feet  in  height  and  breadth,  running  parallel  to  the 
Tlacopan  road.  Several  cities  on  the  lake  were  built 
on  piles.  Iztapala[)an  stood  half  on  land,  half  over 
the  water,  and  Ayotcinco,  founded  entirely  on  piles, 
had  canals  instead  of  streets.  Tlacala  stood  on  four 
hills,  and  was  crossed  by  narrow  streets,  and  Tezcuco 
coutained  a  series  of  regular  thoroughfares, 
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The  Aztecs,  who  possessed  no  vehicles,  did  not 
require  solid  roads  for  heavy  traffic,  but  a  number  of 
pathways  crossed  the  country  in  various  directions, 
and  were  repaired  every  year  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season.  Here  and  there  country  roads  crossed  the 
streams  by  means  of  suspension  bridges,  or  fixed 
structures,  the  latter  mostly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  stone,  and  with  narrow  spans.  The  suspension 
bridges  were  made  of  ropes,  twisted  canes,  or  tough 
branches,  attached  to  trees,  and  connected  by  a  net- 
ting. They  had  a  swinging  motion  when  stepped 
upon,  and  displayed  many  gaping  rents.  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  would  have  us  believe  that  stone  bridges 
were  very  common,  but  he  was  probably  in  error. 

The  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest 
availed  themselves  of  the  Indian  trails;  but  these 
were  soon  widened  and  made  practicable  for  pack- 
trains  and  wagons,  and  additional  roads  were  opened 
later  at  important  places.  The  chief  routes  were 
from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  through  Puebla  and 
Jalapa ;  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  through  Chilpan- 
cingo ;  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  through  Oajaca ; 
and  the  one  leading  from  the  capit|l  to  Durango, 
called  "camino  de  tierra  adentro."  From  these  main 
arteries  branches  and  ramifications  extended  to  all 
the  principal  towns.  The  various  halting-places  were 
provided  with  mesones  and  posadas,  where  travellers 
were  furnished  with  provisions,  lodging,  etc.,  at  fair 
prices.  Many  of  the  roads  were  difficult  arid  perilous 
in  places,  even  the  best  of  them,  owing  to  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  country.  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  rarely  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  condition;  for  which  reason  travellers 
and  merchandise  were  transported  on  beasts  of  bur- 
den, in  preference  to  wagons. 

All  the  European  traffic  was  carried  on  by  the  road 
from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  with  Asia  by 
the  one  from  Acapulco.     A  traveller  required  about 
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eight  days  to  reach  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
road  to  Acapulco  had  been  but  Httle  improved  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  the  Jesuit 
father  Jaillaudries,  who  travelled  over  it  in  1707,  it 
was  rough  and  troublesome ;  there  were  high,  rugged 
mountains,  and  large  rivers,  much  swollen  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  without  bridges,  while  mosquitoes  and 
gnats  abounded.  The  journey  occupied  ten  days. 
After  that  time  great  improvements  in  the  highways 
were  effected.  Under  the  administrations  of  Buca- 
rali,  Revillagigedo,  and  Iturrigaray,  the  most  impor- 
tant roads  were  placed  in  a  tolerable  condition,  and 
stage-lines  were  established.  The  efforts  of  Iturri- 
garay are  especially  worthy  of  note,  and  to  him  are 
the  Mexicans  indebted  for  the  splendid  Jalapa  high- 
way to  Vera  Cruz,  the  construction  of  which  had  cost 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  1812.  This  work  was  begun  in 
1803,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  consulade 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Opposing  interests  for  many  years 
delayed  it,  the  merchants  of  Mexico  wishing  it  to  pass 
through  Orizaba,  while  those  of  Vera  Cruz  preferred 
the  Jalapa  route.  Since  the  independence  the  repub- 
lican government  has  from  time  opened  new,  and 
endeavored  to*keep  the  old  ones  in  repair,  as  well  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

Lakes  Tezcuco  and  San  Criat6bal,  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  were  connected  by  a  dike,  and  across  them 
thousands  of  canoes  constantly  carried  grain  into  the 
capital.  Communication  might  have  been  made  with 
Lake  Chales  and  the  whole  valley,  but  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  give  its  consent  until  Viceroy  Iturri- 
garay ordered  the  Tezcuco  canal  opened.  Permission 
was  asked  of  the  crown,  in  1715,  to  cut  a  canal  from 
Goazacoalco  to  Oajaca,  by  way  of  Sarabia,  but  the 
petitioners  were  commanded  not  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject again. 

The  project  of  a  railroad  between  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  me  valley  of  Mexico  was  feebly  agitated  as 
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early  as  1830.  The  construction  of  a  line  from  Vera 
Cruz  was  begun  in  1842,  but  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
arrieros,  there  were  so  many  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way,  and  the  work  progressed  so  slowly  that  less 
than  a  dozen  miles  had  been  completed  in  1865. 
After  this,  operations  were  pushed,  and  in  1873  the 
line  was  finished  from  Mexico  to  Orizaba,  distant 
from  Vera  Cruz  about  264  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
$40,000,000.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  utility  of  rapid  and  easy  communication,  and  sev- 
eral short  and  disconnected  lines,  most  of  them  tram- 
ways, were  soon  after  constructed.  The  government 
afforded  the  utmost  encouragement,  by  granting  sub- 
sidies amounting  to  about  $8,000  per  kilometre,  with- 
out hope  of  future  profit  to  itself,  the  subject  being 
simply  to  open  such  roads  where  needed. 

The  first  of  the  main  lines,  aside  from  that  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  was  the  Mexican  Central, 
which  runs  through  the  great  dorsal  cordillera  of  the 
plateau,  from  Paso  del  Norte,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  road,  and  tra- 
versing Chihuahua,  Durango,  Aguascalientes,  and 
Queretaro,  finally  reaching  the  capital,  its  length  being 
upwards  of  1,200  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  1880 
and  completed  in  four  years.  This  undertaking  has 
a  franchise,  which  promises  to  be  equally  inportant, 
to  construct  an  interoceanic  line  from  San  Bias  to 
Tampico  with  the  necessary  branches. 

The  second  line,  the  Mexican  National,  a  narrow 
gauge,  was  projected  before  but  commenced  after  the 
first  named.  It  runs  from  Laredo  on  the  Texan 
frontier,  through  Saltillo,  toward  the  capital.  Obsta- 
cles have  delayed  the  construction.  The  third  line, 
the  International,  is  intended  to  start  at  Piedras,  pass 
through  Coahuila  to  Zacatecas,  and  thence  by  Celaya 
to  Mexico,  with  a  branch  from  a  point  in  Tamaulipas 
to  the  Pacific. 

There  is  a  short  line  in  operation  from  Guymas  to 
the  frontier  of  Arizona,  connecting  with  the  Southern 
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Pacific,  and  a  broad  gauge  line  is  in  contemplation 
between  Piedras  Negras  and  Topolobampo  in  the 
gulf  of  California,  which  may  be  considered  as  paral- 
lel to  the  other.  An  interoceanic  railway  is  being 
built  wholly  within  Mexican  territory,  across  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  friends  of  a  ship  rail- 
way also  contemplate  the  construction  across  the  same 
isthmus,  of  a  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  the 
largest  ships,  together  with  their  cargoes.  The  scheme 
of  cutting  an  interoceanic  ship  canal  across  this  isthmus 
was  long  contemplated,  but  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

It  was  proposed  to  connect  Vera  Cruz  with  Tehuan- 
tepec, and  the  company  formed  for  this  purpose 
became  consolidated  as  the  Mexican  Southern,  with 
an  eastern  line,  intended  to  run  from  New  Laredo  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  toward  the  capital,  by  a  road  said  to 
be  shorter  than  any  before  surveyed.  This  franchise 
lapsed,  however,  before  the  construction  was  begun. 
Another  extension  toward  the  south  opened  in  1881, 
as  far  as  Morelos,  to  be  carried  through  to  Acapulco. 
A  plan  is  in  contemplation  to  unite  all  these  Pacific 
termini  by  means  of  a  gigantic  line,  namely,  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  railway,  to  run  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the 
frontier  of  Guatemala,  and  thence,  in  the  future, 
across  the  whole  continent  to  Chili. 

Many  of  these  schemes  will  doubtless  lie  dormant 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  the  impulse  has  been 
already  given,  and  the  idea  of  establishing  branches  is 
seriously  entertained,  with  the  conviction  that  they 
will  prove  both  beneficial  to  the  countiy  and  profita- 
ble to  its  enterprises.  The  government  built,  in  1878, 
witho'it  the  aid  of  contractors,  a  road  from  Esperanza 
to  Tehuacapa,  at  less  cost  than  by  the  subsidy  system. 
The  total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  throughout 
the  republic  in  1880  was  1052  miles. 

The  telegraphic  service  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  above  mentioned  improvements,  and  its 
importance  is  fully  recognized  by  the  people  as  well 
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as  the  government.  The  first  line,  that  between  Fue- 
bla  and  Mexico,  was  erected  in  1857.  In  1872  the 
number  of  kilometres  in  course  of  construction  was 
7,800  and  in  1880,  it  was  16,900.  Mexico  is  also  in 
communication  by  submarine  cables  with  the  United 
States,  and  southern  countries. 


In  Central  America  the  Mayas  constructed  excel- 
lant  roads  all  over  the  face  of  the  country,  the  most 
notable  being  the  great  highwavs  used  by  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  sacred  island  of  Cozumel.  These 
roads,  four  in  number,  crossed  the  peninsula  of  Yuca- 
tan in  different  directions,  and  finally  met  at  a  point 
on  the  coast  opposite  the  island.  Diego  de  Godoy, 
in  a  letter  to  Cortes,  spoke  of  a  place  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chiapas,  which  would  have  been  impassable 
for  him  and  his  party,  but  for  the  Indians,  who  made 
a  road  with  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  On  the 
side  overlooking  a  precipice  they  erected  a  strong 
wooden  railing,  and  then  made  all  level  with  earth. 

In  Nicaragua  the  people  used  rafts  to  cross  the 
streams.  In  Yucatan  and  Peten  they  had  canoes,  or 
dug-outs,  made  from  single  trunks,  capable  of  carry- 
ing from  two  to  fifty  persons,  and  propelled  by  pad- 
dles. It  has  been  said  that  sails  were  also  used,  but 
this  assertion  is  improbable,  as  the  Mayas,  like  the 
Nahuas,  had  not  made  in  the .  art  of  naviijation  the 
same  progress  as  in  other  respects.  The  Guatemalans 
also  employed  canoes ;  and  the  Chiapanecs,  according 
to  Villagutierre,  had  gourd  rafts. 

On  the  isthmus  of  Panamd,  the  road  used  by  the 
Spaniards  to  almost  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  that  from  the  city  of  this  name  to  Nombre  de 
Dios,  a  distance  of  about  fifty-four  miles  over  a  rug- 
ged and  difficult  ground,  through  forests  and  streams, 
and  sometimes  impassable  in  the  rainy  season,  during 
which  travelling  was  extremely  perilous.  It  is  related 
of  a  Spaniard,  who  while  fording  the  last  branch  of 
the   Chagres   river,  mounted   on  a  mule   and   with 
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money  and  jewels  to  a  large  amount  in  his  possession, 
was  carried  down  stream,  that  he  lost  everything, 
and  was  only  saved  by  lashing  himself  to  a  tree. 

When  a  ship  arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  cargo 
was  placed  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  carried  by  way 
of  the  Chagrea  as  far  as  Cruces.  Here  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  muleteers,  who  conveyed  it  to  Panamd. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Isth- 
mus was  the  gateway  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  question  of  routes  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  government,  several  being  considered  superior  to 
the  above  mentioned,  namely  that  from  Puerto  de 
Caballos,  now  Puerto  Cortes,  to  the  gulf  of  Fonseca, 
from  Trujillo  to  Realejo,  or  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  and 
from  Portobello  to  Panamd.  The  last  named  was 
finally  preferred,  and  the  route  established  in  1597. 

After  Spanish  America  became  independent,  and 
the  increase  of  traffic  between  its  western  coast  and 
China,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
demanded  shorter  and  easier  communication,  various 
projects  were  entertained  to  secure  that  object  either 
by  canal  or  railway.  The  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  former  were  found  at  Tehuantepec,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  the  isthmus  of  Panamd  or  Darien, 

The  routes  contemplated  for  a  ship  canal  have 
been :  1st,  Tehuantepec,  connecting  the  rivers  Coat- 
zacoa/cos  and  Chimilapa;  2d,  river  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua:  3d,  river  San  Cdrlos,  gulf  of  Nicoya, 
Nicaragua  lake ;  4th,  rivers  Nino  and  Tempisque, 
gulf  of  Nicoya ;  5th,  river  Sapoa,  bay  of  Salinas ;  6th, 
San  Juan  del  Sur;  7th,  Port  Brito,  Managua  lake; 
8th,  river  Tamarind© ;  9th,  Port  Realejo;  10th,  bay 
of  Fonseca;  1 1th,  Gorgona,  Panamd  ;  12th,  Trinidad, 
Caimito;  13th,  Navy  bay,  rivers  Chagres,  Bonito, 
and  Bernardo;  14th,  gulf  of  San  Bias  and  river 
Chepo;  15th,  bay  of  Caledonia,  Port  Escoc^s,  gulf 
of  San  Miguel;  16th,  rivers  Argufa,  Pay  a,  and 
Tuyra,  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  river  Atrato;  17th,  river 
Napipi,  bay  of  Cupica ;  18th,  river  Uruando,  Kelloy 
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inlet.  Overland:  Ist,  Coatzacoalcos,  Tehuantepec; 
2d,  bay  of  Honduras  to  bay  of  Fonseca;  3d,  river 
San  Juan,  Nicaragua,  Managua,  bay  of  Fonseca ;  4th, 
Port  Simon  to  Caldera,  Costa  Rica ;  5th,  Laguna  de 
Chiriqui  on  Golfo  Dulce ;  6th,  Colon,  Gorgona,  and 
Panaind;  7th,  Gorgon  bay,  Realejo;  8th,  Gorgon 
bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

At  Tehuantepec  the  narrowest  point  is  that  between 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  that  of  Cauipeche, 
length  130  miles.     It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Coat- 
zacoalcos and  Tehuantepec,  the  former  running  north- 
ward over  three- fourths  of  tlie  width  of  the  isthmus, 
and  emptying  its  waters  into  the  latter  bay.     The 
other  river  flows  into  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec.    There 
are  several  lakes  and  lagoons.     The  project  of  cutting 
a  canal  across  this  isthmus,  and  improving  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos for  navigation,  has  been  often  contemplated, 
and  several  surveys  of  the  ground  have  been  effected 
by  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  and  Americans  with  a  view 
to   ascertain   its   practicability.       The   last   surveys 
established  the  fact  that  no  extraordinary  engineering 
difficulties  existed,  as  sufficient  water  would  descend 
from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  keep  the  canal  supplied. 
The  route  begins  some  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  and  after  traversing  a  long  dis- 
tance, rises  to  a  level  of  about  680  feet,  then  descends 
to  the  lagoon  on  the  Pacific,  a  total  distance  of  120 
miles.     By  this  route  the  distance  from  New  Orleans 
to  Hong  Kong  would  be  8,245  miles  less  than  by 
Cape  Horn,  and  1,588  less  than  by  way  of  Panamd. 
Franchises  were  granted  by  the  Mexican  government 
to  private  parties  for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  but 
no  steps  having  been  taken  under  them,  a  grant  was 
given  to  James  B.  Eads  to  construct  a  ship  railway 
between  the  two  gulfs,  capable  of  transporting  the 
largest  ships  with  their  cargoes.     The  scheme  has 
been    pronounced   feasible   by  competent   engineers, 
among  whom  is  Eads  himself.     But  nothing  has  been 
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done  thus  far,  except  that  a  company  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  from  present  appearances  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project  is  among  the  possibilities. 

The  scheme  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Nica- 
ragua, taking  advantage  of  its  system  of  inland 
waters,  is  assuming  definite  form.  Surveys  have 
been  made  of  every  possible  route  by  able  engineers 
of  several  nations,  and  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  others,  are  taking 
active  interest  in  the  project.  The  one  which  long 
maintained  the  preference  is  from  San  Juan  del  Norte 
to  Brito,  169.8  miles,  of  which  38.98  miles  will  be 
of  excavation,  and  130.G2  of  navigation  by  Lake 
Nicaragua,  River  San  Juan,  basin  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco river,  and  seven  locks.  A  franchise  was  granted 
to  several  American  citizens  in  or  about  1840  to  con- 
struct a  canal,  but  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  in  its 
place,  with  the  assent  of  the  Nicaraguan  government, 
established  the  Accessory  Transit  company,  and  by 
means  of  steamers  on  the  two  oceans,  on  the  river 
San  Juan,  and  Lake  Nicaragua  transported  several 
thousand  passengers  to  and  from  California,  thus  ren- 
dering a  valuable  service  at  a  time  when  transporta- 
tion on  a  large  scale  was  demanded. 

Antonio  Galvao  suggested  to  the  King  of  Spain  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  America, 
four  routes  for  a  canal  to  join  the  two  oceans,  one  of 
them  beinjj  the  isthmus  of  Panamd.  Since  that  time 
the  ground  has  been  carefully  studied  by  scientific 
expeditions  under  the  auspices  of  governments  and 
associations,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  points  for 
such  an  enterprise.  No  commencement  of  work  was 
made,  however,  until  De  Lesseps,  of  Suez  Canal 
fame,  under  a  charter  given  by  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment to  a  French  company,  undertook  in  1879  the 
construction  of  such  a  canal.  The  enterprise  was 
pushed,  in  a  measure,  and  a  small  part  of  the  work 
completed  ;  but  the  greater  and  most  difficult  portion 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  though  over  $100,000,- 
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000  had  been  expended  up  to  1888.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  operations  were  suspended  through  want 
of  funds. 

While  the  scientists  and  engineers  were  studying 
canal  prdects,  an  American  company  built  a  railway 
between  Colon  and  Panamd,  under  a  charter  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  issued  by  the  Colombian  government  to 
William  H,  Aspinwall,  Henry  Chauncey,  and  John 
L.  Stephens,  all  of  New  York.  The  road  was  begun 
in  1850,  was  already  in  operation  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  1852,  and  completed  in  1855.  The  total 
length  of  the  line — a  single  one — is  47  miles  and  3,020 
feet.  It  has  several  commodious  sideways,  namely, 
Cxatun,  7^  miles  from  Colon  ;  one  near  Barba,  \as,  22 
miles;  one  at  Matachin,  30  miles,  and  one  at  the 
summit,  37  miles.  There  are  stations  at  nvury  four 
miles.  The  undertaking  was  a  bold  one,  .d  the  con- 
struction cxyA  $8,000,000.  Merchandise  and  tfiects, 
even  of  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  descripti  >n,  iiave 
bee  constantly  transported  over  the  line.  In  connec- 
tion with  commerce  I  have  given  elsewhere  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  passengers,  treasure,  and  merchandise 
that  have  passed  over  it  from  the  year  the  road  was 
finished  to  a  recent  date,  and  to  complete  the  matter, 
will  now  state  the  pecuniary  results  to  the  company. 
The  road  began  to  yield  an  income  in  1852  when  it 
had  reached  Barbacoas.  Receipts  from  1852  to  1866, 
inclusive,  were  $22,143,850,  expenses  $9,871,399  ;  net 
proceeds,  $12,272,451.  Receipts,  1883-4,  $6,306,760; 
expenses,  $3,979,144;  net  proceeds,  $2,327,616.  In 
1881  the  railway  was  sold  to  the  canal  company,  the 
shareholders  receiving  about  $20,000,000. 

A  survey  made  by  United  States  officers  through 
Chiriquf,  in  the  Isthmus,  showed  the  practicability  of 
building  a  railway  through  the  cordillera ;  and  the 
harbors  on  both  oceans  were  favorably  reported  on. 

The  five  republics  of  Central  America  have  tried  to 
make  available  their  special  facilities  for  internal  navi- 
gation, more  especially  Nicaragua,  on  her  lakes,  and 
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the  San  Juan  river.  They  have  hkewise  made  good 
progress  m  establishi:'g  communication  by  railway 
between  both  seas.  Guatemala  has  one  line  from  the 
port  of  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  to  the  capital,  and 
another  from  the  port  of  Champerico,  also  on  the  Paci- 
fic, to  Retal  Lulen.  Honduras  has  a  short  narrow 
gauge  track  of  some  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  port 
of  Cortes  to  San  Pedro.  Salvador  is  constructing  a 
line  from  Acajutla  to  the  heart  of  the  coffee  region  of 
Santa  Ana.  In  Nicaragua  the  line  between  Corinto 
and  Chinandcga,  and  tlionce  to  Leon  was  in  operation 
in  1881-2.  The  work  progressed  steadily,  and  the 
west  rn  section  was  opened  for  public  service  in  1884 
connecting  with  the  steamship  line  on  the  lake.  In 
the  eastern  section  work  was  going  on  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  1884.  A  continuous  communication  by  rail 
between  Managua  and  Granada  has  been  completed. 
Costa  Ivica  thus  far  has  three  Ihics  or  sections — the 
Centra],  running  between  San  Jose  and  the  interior 
])rovinces,  via  Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  Tres  Rios, 
and  San  Joaquin  ;  the  Atlantic,  from  Limon  to  the 
interior ;  and  the  Pacific,  from  Punta  Arenas  to 
Esparta. 

The  five  republics  are  intersected  by  telegraph 
lines,  connecting  them  and  their  cliief  towns  with  one 
another.  The  istlinms  of  Pananid  has  telegraphic 
communication  between  Panamil  and  Colon,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  whereof  it  is  a 
part.  There  is  a  suhmarinc  cable  between  Colon  and 
Jamaica.  This  places  it  in  connection  with  other 
West  India  islands  and  the  United  States,  and  hence 
with  Europe.  Two  other  cables  connect  the  isthmus, 
one  with  La  Libertad,  in  Salvador,  and  the  other 
with  Buenaventura,  and  hence  with  Peru.  It  is  there- 
fore practically  in  telegraphic  communication  with  tho 
whole  commercial  world. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

RAILWAYS-OREGON,   WASHINGTON,   IDAHO,   AND  MONTANA. 

Early  Road-making— Ferries— River  Roctes  and  Ocean  Navigation 
— Mail  Service — Northern  Pacific  Railway — Surveys — Congres- 
sional Action — Stimulation  of  Development— Early  Efforts  in 
Oregon — Oregon  and  California — Willamette  Valley — Oregon 
Central — East  Side  versus  West  Side — An  Historic  Railway  War 

— ROAD-BUILDINQ    IN   WASHINGTON — EMIGRANT    AND   OtHER  RoUTES — 

■  Washington  Railroads — Development  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  Oregon  the  only  routes  available  for  a  number 
of  years  were  what  were  known  as  the  northern  and 
southern  lines  of  travel,  and  the  road  to  California, 
with  the  choice  of  a  voyage  by  sea  to  New  York  or 
Boston,  via  the  Hawaiian  islands.  In  1844  several 
road  acts  were  passed  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
internal  transportation,  and  Hugh  Burns  and  Robert 
Moore  were  granted  rights  to  keep  public  ferries  on 
the  Willamette.  In  the  following  year  Thomas 
McKay  received  a  charter  to  open  a  toll-road  from 
the  settlement  which  is  now  the  town  of  Albany  to 
Fort  Boise,  across  the  Cascade  and  Blue  mountains, 
but  he  failed  to  find  a  pass.  Samuel  K.  Barlow  also 
received  authority  to  construct  a  toll-road  by  the 
Mount  Hood  pass,  which  was  so  far  completed  in 
July  184G  that  wagons  were  brought  through,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward  lar»re  numbers  of  people  traversed 
it.  Interi(M'  transportation  long  remained  in  a  primi- 
tive condition,  tlie  slow-moving  ox-wagon  being  the 
only  means  of  conveyance  for  freight  or  such  passen- 
gers as  were  not  provided  with  saddle-horses.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  1848  when  the  new  era 
set  in  with  the  discovery  of  gold. 
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It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  mail  facilities,  let- 
ters being  at  first  carried  by  private  persons.  In 
1845  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  gen- 
eral postoffice  at  Oregon  City,  with  W.  G.  T'Vault 
as  postmaster-general ;  but  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment were  too  scanty  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  act.  No  regular  mail  service  was  inaugurated 
until  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  a  deputy  postmaster 
was  appointed  for  Oregon  in  the  person  of  John  M. 
Shively,  and  as  special  agent,  Cornelius  Gilliam. 
Mails  now  began  to  be  carried  between  Oregon  City 
and  Astoria,  and  also  to  a  point  on  Mary  river  where 
Corvallis  now  stands. 

After  1848  means  of  communication  and  facilities 
for  transportation  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  country.  Steamboats  began  to  ply 
on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  and  lines  of 
stage-coaches  were  in  time  established.  The  first 
steamer  that  ran  between  Oregon  City  and  Astoria 
was  the  Colmnhia,  which  made  her  first  trip  July  4, 
1850.  On  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  the  Lot 
Whitcomh  of  Oregon,  named  after  her  owner,  was 
launched  at  Milwaukee.  Thereafter  steamboats  mul- 
tiplied fast,  while  ocean  navigation  also  increased. 

From  1853  to  1855  there  was  but  one  stage-coach, 
which  was  owned  by  Charles  Rue,  in  the  Willamette 
valley.  In  1857  a  stage  line  was  established  between 
Portland  and  Salem,  and  in  1859  a  mail  and  passenger 
coach  ran  once  a  week  from  Salem  to  Eugene,  and 
from  Eugene  to  Jacksonville. 

But  the  people  of  Oregon  had  much  to  complain  of 
in  the  matter  of  the  mail  service.  In  1860  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  postal  deliveries  at  the  towns  of 
Hillsboro,  Lafayette,  Dallas,  and  Corvallis  were 
reduced  to  bi-monthly  deliveries  by  order  of  the  post- 
office  department,  and  this,  too,  when  the  people  of 
Oregon  were  clamoring  for  a  daily  mail  from  Port- 
land to  Jacksonville.  At  this  juncture  the  California 
stage  company  came  to  the  rescue  by  proposing  to 
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the  postal  department  to  carry  a  daily  Oregon  mail 
overland.  Hitherto  the  mail-bags  were  carried  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  compary's  vessels  to 
Astoria,  which  only  admitted  of  a  bi-monthly  deliv- 
ery. The  proposal  of  the  former  was  accepted,  and 
in  October  1860  there  was  a  daily  mail. 

The  early  projectors  of  a  Pacific  railway  expected 
it  to  follow  the  northern  route,  or  if  not,  that  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  least 
one  that  should  terminate  on  the  Columbia  river,  or 
on  Puget  sound.  This  was  the  idea  of  congress,  and  of 
writers  on  the  Pacific  railroad  question  from  Jeflerson 
to  Asa  Whitney.  The  first  American  settlements  on 
the  Pacific  coast  were  planted  in  the  northwest,  at 
great  hazard  and  cost  to  the  settlers,  where  they 
were  maintained  at  their  own  risk  for  a  dozen  years 
before  any  substantial  aid  was  given  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  need  of  a  good  road, 
even  a  good  wagon  road,  and  one  protected  by  mili- 
tary posts,  existed  in  1843,  and  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  when  the  government  ordered  the 
railroad  surveys  ten  years  later,  between  which  dates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northwest  portion  of  the  union 
memorialized  congress  for  aid  in  constructing  a  rail- 
road across  the  continent,  prophesying  that  great 
results  would  follow.  Hence  tliero  seemed  a  sort  of 
injustice  in  finallygiving  the  preference  to  the  central 
route,  although  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  ampli- 
fied this  seemed  unavoidable. 

The  survey  made  by  Stevens  in  1853  was,  it  has 
been  said,  tampered  with  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
Jefferson  Davis,  on  account  of  his  determination  that 
the  south  should  secure  the  railroad.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  report  was  sufficiently  favorable 
to  cause  a  strong  feeling  of  hopefulness  in  the  minds 
of  residents  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  1854, 
F.  W.  Lander,  who  thought  th^  Stevens  route  too 
near  the  British  boundary,  and  for  other  reasons 
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attempted  to  find  a  better  way  by  following  very 
nearly  the  route  usually  taken  by  the  annual  migra- 
tions; and  other  surveys  Avere  subsequently  made, 
as  has  been  shown. 

A  charter  was  granted  by  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Washington,  January  28,  1857,  to  fifty-eight  incor- 
porators of  a  Northern'  Pacific  railroad  company ;  the 
road  to  be  commenced  within  three  years,  and  com- 
pleted in  ten  years ;  the  capital  stock  to  be  $  15,000,000, 
which  might  be  increased  to  double  that  amount. 
The  same  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  be 
forwarded  to  congress,  giving  reasons  why  this  rail- 
road should  be  built,  and  declaring  the  Stevens  sur- 
vey to  be  the  most  practicable  for  a  transcontinental 
road.  Here  the  matter  rested,  while  the  political 
discords  which  finally  decided  the  location  were  dis- 
tracting congress. 

In  1860  the  Maine  legislature  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  People's  Pacific  railroad  company, 
which  owed  its  organization  to  the  ideas  and  efforts 
of  Josiah  Perham,  who  believed  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  could  be  c  instructed  with  money  drawn  from 
the  people  in  small  sums.  The  route  selected  was 
the  central,  and  of  that  the  Union  Pacific  company 
deprived  him  after  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  the  effort  to  gain  the  recognition  of  congress  and 
the  assistance  of  government.  Failing  in  this  he 
changed,  with  the  consent  of  his  coadjutors,  says 
Smalley,  in  his  history  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, "his  Maine  charter,  his  directors,  and  stock- 
holders, from  an  organization  to  build  a  railroad  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  to 
one  to  build  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  some 
unknown  port  on  the  forest-clad  shores  of  Puget 
sound,"  with  a  surprising  facility.  He  then  labored 
with  as  much  earnestness  for  the  adoption  of  the 
northern  route  as  he  had  for  the  central ;  and  having 
the  confidence  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  shaped  all 
important  legislation  in  the  house  at  that  time,  had 
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his  bill  reported,  with  a  land  grant,  but  without  a 
money  subsidy.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  against 
it  of  eleven. 

Immediately  afterward  anotht  r  bill  was  prepared, 
and  reported  by  Stevens,  creating  a  company  by 
direct  charter  to  be  called  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road company,  the  same  corporators  being  named  in 
it  as  in  the  People's  railroad  company,  besides  many 
others,  and  some  of  the  features  of  the  bill  being 
identical,  one  of  which,  giving  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  subscribe  until  the  stock 
was  all  taken  up,  by  complying  with  the  terms  of 
subscription,  and  no  mortgages  or  construction  bonds 
should  ever  be  issued  by  said  company,  on  the  road, 
or  mortgage  lien  in  any  way  made,  without  the  con- 
sent of  congress.  This  clauso  gave  so  much  trouble 
in  practical  operations  that  it  was  removed  in  1870 
by  congressional  consent. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  act,  approved  July 
2,  1864,  by  President  Lincoln,  empow^ered  the  com> 
pany  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some  point  on  Lake 
Superior,  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  westward  on  a 
line  north  of  latitude  forty -five  degrees  to  some  point 
on  Puget  sound,  with  a  branch  leaving  the  main 
trunk  three  hundred  miles  east  of  the  western  termi- 
nus, and  running  via  the  Columbia  river  valley  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  capital  stock  was  to  consist 
of  $1,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  bill  was 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
bill,  except  it  granted  no  bonds  or  money  aid  whatso- 
e''3r,  j-nd  that  untii  the  road  was  completed,  not  more 
ti  i*.i  ten  sections  of  land  per  mile  should  be  patented. 
Every  grant  and  privilege  was  conditioned  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  road  within  two  years,  and  the 
construction  of  fifty  miles  yearly  after  the  second 
year,  the  whole  to  be  in  operation  by  July  4,  1876 ; 
and  the  road  was  not  to  be  mortgaged  or  encumbered 
in  any  way  without  the  consent  of  congress;  the 
terms  to  be  accepted  within  two  years,  by  which  time 
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the  company  was  required  to  have  obtained  $2,000,- 
000  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  with  ten  per  cent  paid 
up ;  otherwise  the  act  would  be  void. 

The  incorporators,  or  commissioners  as  they  were 
called,  were  Richard  D.  Rice,  John  A.  Poore,  Sam- 
uel P.  Strickland,  Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Augustine  Haines,  Edwin  R.  W.  Wiggin, 
Anson  P.  Morrill,  Samuel  J.  Anderson,  of  Maine; 
William  Sears,  1.  S.  Withington,  Josiah  Perham, 
James  M.  Becket,  A.  W.  Banfield,  Abiel  Abbott, 
John  Newell,  Austin  L.  Rogers,  Nathaniel  Green, 
jr,  Oliver  Frost,  John  A.  Bass,  John  O.  Bresbrey, 
George  Shiverick,  Edward  Tyler,  Philander  J.  For- 
ristall.  Ivory  H.  Pope,  of  Massachusetts;  George 
Opdyke,  Fairley  Holmes,  J.  Huggins,  Philander 
Reed,  George  Briggs,  Chauncey  Vibbard,  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont, of  New  York  ;  Ephraim  Marsh,  John  P.  Jack- 
son, jr,  of  New  Jersey;  S.  M.  Felton,  John  Toy, 
O.  J.  Dickey,  B.  F.  Archer,  G.  W.  Cass,  J.  Edgar 
Thompson,  John  A.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania ;  T.  M. 
Allyn,  Moses  W.  Wilson,  Horace  Whittaker,  Ira 
Bliss,  of  Connecticut;  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  Onslow 
Stearns,  E.  P.  Emerson,  Frederick  Sn\vth,  William 

E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Cyrus  Aldrich,  H. 
M.  Rice,  John  McKusick,  H.  C.  Waite,  Stephen 
Miller,  of  Minnesota;  E.  A.  Chapin,  John  Gregory 
Smith,  George  Merrill,  of  Vermont ;  James  Y.  Smith. 
William  S.  Slater,  Isaac  H.  Southwick,  Earl  P. 
Mason,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Seth  Fuller,  William  Kel- 
logg, U.  S.  Grant,  William  B.  Ogden,  William  W. 
Greene,  Leonard  Swett,  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  Porter 
Sheldon,  of  Illinois;  J.  M.  Winchell,  Ellsworth 
Cheesebrough,  James  S.  Emery,  of  Kansas ;  Richard 

F.  Perkins,  Richard  Chenery,  Samuel  Brannan, 
George  Rowland,  Henry  Piatt,  of  California ;  Wil- 
liam F.  Mercer,  James  W.  Brownley,  of  Virginia; 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  W.  Prescott  Smith,  of  Main- 
land ;  Greenbury  Slack,  A.  J.  Bozeman,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ;    Thomas   E.    Bramlette,    Frank    Sharin,    of 
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Kentucky ;  John  Brough,  John  A.  Bingham,  Oran 
FoUett,  John  Gardner,  S.  S.  L.  Hammedien,  Harri- 
son G.  Blake,  Philo  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio  ;  John«^. 
Duncan,  Samuel  M.  Harrington,  of  Delaware  ;  Thos. 
A.  Morris,  Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Indiana ;  Samuel 
L.  Case,  Henry  L.  Hall,  David  H.  Jerome,  Thomas 
E.  Gilbert,  C.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  Michigan ;  Edward 
H.  Broadhead,  Alexander  Mitchell,  Benjamin  Fergu- 
son, Levi  Sterling,  Marshall,  of  Wisconsin  ;  J.  C. 
Ainsworth,  Orlando  Humason,  H.  W.  Corbett,  Henry 
Failing,  of  Oregon  ;  J.  B.  S.  Todd,  M.  K.  Armstrong, 
J.  Shaw  Gregory,  J.  Le  Berge,  of  Dakota  territory ; 
John  Mullan,  Anson  G.  Henry,  S.  D.  Smith,  Charles 
Terry,  of  Washington  territory ;  H.  W.  Starr,  Piatt 
Smith,  Nixon  Denton,  William  Leighton,  B.  F. 
Allen,  Reuben  Noble,  John  L.  Davies,  of  Iowa;  Wil- 
lard  P.  Hall,  George  R.  Smith,  Grayle  King,  John 
C.  Sargent,  of  Missouri ;  William  H.  Wallace,  of 
Idaho  territory;  J.  H.  Lathrop,  Henry  D.  Cooke, 
H.  E,  Merrick,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  first  day  of  September  1864,  thirty-three  of 
the  commissioners  met,  twenty  being  from  the  New 
England  states.  Josiah  Perham  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board ;  Williard  Sears,  vice-president ; 
Abiel  Abbott,  secretary  ;  I.  S.  Withington,  treasurer. 
In  his  speech  Perham  related  how  he  had  struggled 
against  "the  footsteps  of  Time,  and  the  avidity  of 
Death,"  and  against  all  opposition ;  **  aided  only  by 
those  he  employed,  and  the  charter  from  the  state  of 
Maine,"  until  success  was  assured.  But  it  was  slow 
making  haste  still.  In  order  to  keep  the  enterprise 
in  the  hands  of  its  projectors  books  were  first  opened 
in  Boston  and  Portland,  until  the  requisite  amount — 
20,000  shares — was  subscribed,  to  enable  them  to 
elect  a  board  of  directors.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers December  6,  1864,  a  board  of  directors  was 
elected,  consisting  of  Josiah  Perham,  I.  S.  Withing- 
ton, A.  W.  Banfield,  Philander  Reed,  Ogden  Hall, 
Kiah    B.    Sewall,    Willard    Sears,    Abiel   Abbott, 
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Nathaniel  Greene,  jr,  J.  P.  Forristall,  John  A.  Bass, 
James  M.  Beckett  and  Oliver  Frost.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Perhani  was  elected  president;  Reed  vice- 
president  ;  Charles  S.  Perham  secretary ;  and  I.  S. 
Withington  treasurer. 

The  amount  in  the  treasury  from  the  ten  per  cent 
was  $200,750.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  was 
to  vote  itself  this  money  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses 
already  incurred  in  obtaining  the  charter.  Smalley 
says  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  "  their  subscrip- 
tions were  gauged  in  amount  to  correspond  to  the 
amounts  of  their  claims  against  the  company  ; "  and 
that  six  years  later,  when  assessed  for  the  remaining 
ninety  per  cent,  they  declined  to  pay,  alleging  that 
their  services  entitled  them  to  stock  without  further 
payment.  The  board  then  in  control  thereupon  con- 
fiscated the  whole  amount  of  these  original  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  president  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  was  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  William 
S.  Rowland,  to  talk  up  the  enterprise  among  business 
men.  Associated  with  him  were  Frank  Fuller  of 
Utah,  and  George  L.  Curry  of  Oregon.  These  gentle- 
men held  meetings  at  the  board  of  trade  rooms  in 
Boston,  and  interested  several  prominent  men,  first 
among  whom  was  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  who  himself 
began  actively  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  projected 
road.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  George 
C.  Richardson,  Edward  S.  Tobey,  C.  O.  Whitmore, 
F.  W.  Lincoln,  jr,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Alpheus  Hardy, 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Otis  Norcross,  and  Avery  Plumer, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Boston  business  men. 
This  committee,  after  examining  the  plans  of  the  com* 
pany,  reported  in  its  favor.  "This,"  says  Smalley, 
"  was  the  first  endorsement  it  had  received  since  the 
days  of  Asa  Whitney,  from  men  of  prominence  in 
business  affairs  who  were  able  to  back  up  their  opin- 
ions with  their  checks."  They  argued  in  their  report, 
that  the  northern  route  was  the  only  one  in  which 
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New  England  was  directly  interested,  which  by  con- 
necting with  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Canada, 
which  might  be  extended  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  would  constitute  a  through  route  from 
Boston  to  Puget  sound. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  made  by  securing  the 
cooperation  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  of  Canada,  and  the 
managers  of  railroads  running  north  to  the  Canadian 
lino.    At  a  meeting  of  these  officials,  Perham  frankly 
admitted  that  the  treasury  of  the  company  was  empty, 
that  his  private  means  were  exhausted  and  debts  were 
pressing  upon  him,  while  his  plan  of  a  popular  sub- 
scription had  proven  an  entire  failure;  and  he  pro- 
posed, if  they  would  relieve  him  of  his  liabilities,  to 
transfer  the   franchise   to   them,   which  was  finally 
agreed  to,  some  of  the  old  directors  being  retained, 
while  a  majority  of  the  new  board  were  Boston  men. 
Those  who  resigned  were  B.  S.  Adams,  F.  W.  Man- 
son,    Nathaniel    Greene,  jr,   Willard   Sears,    Abiel 
Abbott,  F.  W.  Emery,  Ogden  Hall,  James  M.  Beck- 
ett, and  Josiah  Perham.     Their  places  were  filled  by 
John  Gregory  Smith,  of  Vermont;  George  Stark  and 
Onslaw  Stearns,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Frank  Fuller 
and  William  S.  Rowland,  of  New  York ;  Benjamin 
P.  Chenery,  George  H.  Gordon,  and  James  C.  Con- 
verse, of  Massachusetts.     R.  D.  Rice  of  Maine,  and 
Joseph   Clarke   of  Vermont,    soon   afterwards   took 
places   in   the  board  vacated   by   former   members. 
L.  D.  M.  Swett  remained. 

The  officers  of  the  new  board  were  John  Gregory 
Smith,  president;  Frank  Fuller,  vice-president;  and 
Charles  S.  Perham,  secretary.  Fuller  resigned  in  a 
short  time,  and  Phineas  S.  Fisk  was  elected  ;  Perham 
also  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Hill. 
Rowland,  director,  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by 
George  E.  Richardson. 

The  board  was  a  strong  one,  but  it  was  too  exclu- 
sively a  New  England  concern,  and  in  that  respect 
lacked  breadth   and  power.     It   was   impossible  to 
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ubtain  money  by  stock  subscriptions  or  the  sale  of  bonds 
except  such  as  were  endorsed  by  the  government,  and 
the  hope  of  the  company  was  to  secure  the  help  of 
congress.  In  1868  Perham  died,  without  having  wit- 
nessed even  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  his 
long  dream  of  a  northern  Pacific  railroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  act  required  con- 
struction to  begin  before  July  2,  1866,  and  it  was 
January  of  that  year  when  the  franchise  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boston  directors.  It  was  impossible 
to  begin,  as  no  surveys  had  been  made  or  map  of 
route  filed.  An  extension  of  time  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  Rowland  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
obtain  it,  where  bu\;  for  the  powerful  lid  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  it  would  have  failed — all  land-grant  roads 
being  in  disgrace  by  anticipation,  on  account  of  the 
scandals  attaching  to  the  central  roads — but  by  his 
aid  an  extension  of  two  years  was  secured. 

Next  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  payment,  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty  years,  of  six  per 
cent  interest  on  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  an  aver- 
age of  $31,000  per  mile,  the  government  to  be  relieved 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  income  of  the  road, 
and  the  sales  of  all  landa  on  the  south  side  of  its  line. 
This  measure  failed  through  the  combined  influence 
of  public  sentiment  and  the  opposition  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  companies. 

Finding  that  New  England  alone  could  not  carry 
the  burden  of  a  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  President 
Stnith  sought  the  assistance  of  Thomas  H.  Canfield, 
of  Vermont,  in  forming  a  syndicate  of  railroads  whose 
interest  and  influence  should  go  to  support  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  in  this  he  was  successful.  William 
B.  Ogden  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern ,•  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad ;  G.  W.  Cass,  president  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad ;  Robert  Berdell, 
president  of  the  Erie  railway;  William  G.   Fargo, 
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vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Thomas 
H.  Canfield,  came  into  the  board  of  directors,  displac- 
ing six  members,  namely,  Gordon,  Clark,  Briggs, 
Hichardson,  Fisk,  and  Stark.  Edwin  F.  Johnson  was 
appointed  chief  engineer,  and  set  about  surveying  and 
locating  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red 
river  of  the  north,  and  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
toward  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille ;  and  making  interme- 
diate reconnoissances.  A  favorable  report  was  made 
to  the  directors  in  December  1867,  and  the  project 
seemed  fairly  upon  its  feet,  except  so  far  as  the  very 
important  matter  of  finances  was  concerned,  the 
expense  thus  far,  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  having  been  borne  by  about  a  dozen  persons. 

Two  more  years  were  spent  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  congressional  aid ;  the  surveys  in  the  mean 
time  being  continued,  and  the  time  expended.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  the  reports  of  civil  engineers  Ira 
Spaulding  and  James  Tilton  were  placed  before  the 
board  of  directors.  Tilton  had  charge  of  the  western 
end  of  the  line,  and  reported  no  insuperable  obstacles  ; 
but  that  the  construction  of  that  portion  between 
Puget  sound  and  tl  3  Columbia  river  should  be  first 
constructed,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public 
and  the  company,  also,  by  hastening  the  sale  of  the 
company's  lands.  Another  division  in  Montana,  con- 
necting with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia 
river,  was  recommended  to  be  constructed,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  that  territory,  and  also  the  building  of 
the  line  across  Minnesota,  for  similar  reasons.  The 
selection  of  passes  through  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
ranges  was  left  to  be  established  subsequently. 

In  1869  the  financial  agency  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic was  tendered  to  Jay  Cooke  and  company,  who 
before  accepting  it  placed  in  the  field  two  engineering 
parties  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost.  That  on  the 
western  end  was  in  charge  of  W.  Mil  nor  Roberts,  and 
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consisted  of  Thomas  J.  Canfield,  the  company's  gen- 
eral agent;  Samuel  Wilkison,  the  company s  secre- 
tary; Mr  Claxton ;  William  G.  Moorehead,  jr;  and 
a  son  of  Edwin  F.  Johnson,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
company.  Roberts  made  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  completed  line  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  sound,  with  equipments,  which  amounted  to 
$85,277,000,  or  an  average  of  $42,638  per  mile. 

The  party  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  consisted 
of  Governor  Marshall  of  Minnesota,  John  Gregory 
Smith,  and  R.  D.  Rice,  president  and  superintendent ; 
Frederick  Woodbrige  and  Worthington  C.  Smith, 
members  of  congress;  C.  C.  Coffin,  journalist,  who 
published  an  account  of  tl\e  expedition  in  book  form  ; 
Lord  and  Thayer,  of  Vermont ;  George  Brackett,  of 
Minneapolis  ;  Holmes,  representative  of  Jay  Cooke; 
and  Baylcss,  representing  some  New  York  capitalists. 
The  reports  of  these  two  expeditions  determined  the 
fate  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  being  able  to  convince 
Jay  Cooke  of  tlie  value  of  the  company's  lands,  and 
surveys  of  the  mountain  passes  and  doubtful  portions 
of  the  route  went  on  steadily. 

Having  become  assured  that  government  aid  could 
not  be  obtained,  the  company  bent  its  efforts  in  1869 
to  securing  an  act  of  congress  authorizing  the  com- 
pany to  issue  its  bonds  and  give  mortgages  on  its  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines,  in  which  it  was  successful. 
It  had  leave  also  to  construe  Puget  sound  to  mean 
all  the  wafers  connected  with  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  south  of  the  boundarv  of  British  Columbia. 
This  act  was  passed  in  March,  and  in  April  a  second 
act  authorized  the  continuation  of  the  Portland  branch 
to  Puget  sound,  and  required  the  construction  of 
twenty-five  miles  before  July  2,  1871.  nd  forty  miles 
a  year  thereafter  until  completed.  A  rant  of  land 
accompanied  this  extension. 

In  May  a  contract  was  made  with  Jay  v  ooke,  then 
the  most  popular  banking  establishment  in  he  United 
States,  Cooke  insisting  that  the  mortgage  should  be 
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made  applicable  to  the  lands  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  legislation  should  bo  procured  to  that  end. 
A  supplementary  contract,  in  January  1870  modified 
the  former  one,  but  the  two  together  provided  ^or  an 
issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7.3  per  cent  in  gold.  The 
banking  firm  credited  the  railroad  with  88  cents  on 
the  dollar,  leaving  itself  the  liberal  commission  of  12 
cents  on  a  dollar.  The  contract  also  gave  the  firm 
$200  of  the  stock  of  the  conipan  /  for  every  $1,000 
of  bonds  sold,  which  would  have  amounted  for  the 
completed  road  to  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  half  the 
remainder  of  the  $100,000,000  of  stock  authorized 
by  the  charter.  The  twelve  proprietary  interests 
were  increastjcl  to  twenty-four,  and  half  assigned  to 
Jay  Cooke.  A  thirteenth  interest  being  purcliased 
gave  the  control  of  the  company  to  the  banking  firm. 
The  contract  made  the  firm  the  sole  financial  agents, 
and  sole  depository  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  pro- 
vided for  the  conversion  of  the  $600,000  of  the  old 
stock  outstanding  into  bonds  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, created  a  land  company  to  manage  townsites,  and 
bound  the  fi'-m  to  raise  $5,000,000  within  thirty  days 
from  January  2,  1870,  with  which  to  commence  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  money  was  raised,  and 
the  firm  made  on  the  transaction  $1,200,000,  thus: 

A  pool  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  the  members 
of  which  took  the  bonds  at  par  and  were  given  the 
twelve  proprietary  interests  in  the  stock  at  $50,000 
each.  The  $5,000,000  of  bonds  carried  with  them  a 
total  of  $41,000,000  of  stock  to  be  issued  ratably  as 
fast  as  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road  were  completed. 
Each  of  the  proprixjtary  shares  were  entitled  to  $93,- 
400  nominal  of  the  preliminary  issue  of  stock,  and  in 
addition  to  $83,334  nominal  in  stock  for  the  twenty 
per  cent  stock,  the  commission  on  the  sale  of  bonds 
provided  for  in  the  contract.  A  one-half  interest  in 
a  company  formed  to  speculate  in  townsites  was  also 
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a  part  of  the  premium  accompanying  these  twelve 
shares. 

In  the  winter  of  1870  the  legislation  necessary  to 
enable  the  company  to  issue  land  mortgages  was 
secured,  not  without  opposition,  and  the  same  act 
made  the  Portland  branch  the  main  line,  and  the 
Cascade  line  the  l)ranch,  with  the  right  to  select  land 
within  ten  miles  of  its  grant  to  make  up  any  deficien- 
cies caused  by  previous  occupation. 

Cooke  made  an  effort  to  place  the  Northern  Pacific 
bonds  in  Europe,  with  the  Rothschilds,  but  the 
Franco-German  war  put  an  end  to  that  undertaking, 
and  compelled  him  to  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
government  7-^0  bonds  whicli  had  been  so  successfully 
managed  by  attractive  advertishig.  Every  means 
was  taken  and  device  used  to  float  the  bonds  on  the 
American  market.  A  London  banking-house  was 
established ;  agencies  were  distributed  through  Europe, 
which  publislied  pami)hletsin  diftcrent  languages,  and 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  bonds  were  scattered  over 
the  two  continents,  encouraging  the  belief  that  the 
money  would  yet  be  forthcoming.  Then  came  the 
financial  crisis  of  1873,  which  precipitated  into  bank- 
ruptcy Jay  Cooke,  as  well  as  many  another  well- 
established  house,  and  bnmglit  an  almost  universal 
ruin  uj)on  moneyed  enterprises. 

Meanwhile  construction  had  been  begun  in  1870, 
immediately  after  the  $5,000,000  raised  by  Cooke  had 
been  made  available.  Twenty-five  miles  were  con- 
structed in  Washington,  l>etween  the  Columbia  river 
and  Puget  sound,  in  1870-1.  On  the  eastern  end  of 
the  line  ground  was  broken  in  July,  at  Thompson 
junction  wliere  the  line  left  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  railroad,  and  the  road  was  constructed  as 
far  as  Brainard,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  purchase  was  made  of  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, which  had  a  land  grant,  and  was  organized  to 
build  a  systen:  of  roads  north  and  west  which  would 
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be  of  importance  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1872  the  road  was  opened  from  Brainard  to 
Red  river.  In  the  same  year  a  lease  was  effected  of 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  in 
the  west  there  was  secured  the  property  of  the  Ore- 
gon Steam  Navigation  company,  covering  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  and  tributary  rivers,  and  a  line 
of  ocean  steamers  to  San  Francisco,  besides  steamers 
on  Puget  sound.  This  purchase  included  two  portage 
railroads  on  the  Columbia,  and  was  a  very  important 
one  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  which  tlius  gained 
control  of  the  transportation  of  the  northwest  to  a 
jjjrcat  cxt?nt. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well  apparently,  but  a  few 
months  later  the  company  began  to  suffer  a  reaction. 
Bonds  were  not  selling  as  formerly,  notwithstarding 
the  advertising  given  them.  President  Smith  was 
criticised  for  spending  too  freely  the  $30,000,000 
already  realizecl  from  them,  and  resigned.  Soon 
after  Jav  Cooke  informed  the  board  that  he  was  in 
financial  straits,  out  of  which  he  must  be  helped  by 
them  on  their  individual  credit.  The  road-building 
went  on  until  tlie  Columbia  river  and  Pugct  sound 
division  was  completed,  and  also  the  road  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  river.  Then  came  the 
panic  ot  1873,  which  crushed  the  banking  firm  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  company. 

The  building  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  railroad  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  failure ;  but  his  failure  had 
much  to  do  with  the  embarrassments  which  overtook 
the  company.  The  banking  firm  made  over  three 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  its  sale  of  the  railroad  bonds 
of  the  company.  In  fact,  the  bargain  had  been  all 
in  his  favor.  So  anxious  were  they  to  secure  his  tal- 
(5nts  hi  aid  of  their  enterprise  that  the  directors  con- 
ceded everything  he  proposed — a  high  rate  of  interest 
in  gold ;  a  discount  of  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  face  value  of  the  bonds;  a  liberal  allowance  of 
stock  to  pay  the  expenses  of  advertising  and  selling 
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the  bonds,  and  a  half  interest  in  the  whole  remaining 
stock.  It  is  plain  now,  if  it  was  not  then,  that  the 
net  earnings  of  a  road  through  an  unsettled  country- 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  pay  the  interest  of 
seven  per  cent  on  bonds  for  which  only  $88  were 
realized  on  every  $100  so  taxed.  When  the  sale 
of  bonds  slackened,  and  the  money  market  became 
stringent  through  other  causes,  there  was  no  way  to 
avoid  the  impending  disaster.  When  their  $30,000,- 
000  were  expended  the  Northern  Pacific  company 
had  six  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  owed  a  debt  of 
$5,000,000. 

Just  when  this  crisis  in  affairs  was  visibly  approach- 
ing, George  W.  Cass  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  to 
succeed  J.  Gregory  Smith,  and  his  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  task  of  savingf  somethinsf  from  the 
wreck.  There  being  no  money  to  pay  interest,  the 
company  issued  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
secured  upon  its  lands.  Bankruptcy  proceedings 
were  begun  in  March  1875.  In  April  Cass  resigned, 
to  take  the  receivership  of  the  company.  The  appli- 
cation for  a  receiver  came  before  Judge  Shipman,  of 
Connecticut,  who  promptly  signed  a  decree  of  fore- 
closure, and  advertised  tlie  sale  under  it  as  promptly. 

A  purchasing  committee,  appointed  by  the  bond- 
holders, June  30,  1875,  consisting  of  Johnston  Liv- 
ingston, Frederick  Billings,  George  Stark,  James  K. 
Moorhead,  John  N.  Hutchinson,  and  John  M.  Deni- 
son,  carried  out  the  plan  of  foreclosure  and  reorgani- 
zation. On  the  r2tli  of  August  the  committee 
purchased  for  the  bondholders  all  the  property  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  company,  with  its  fran- 
cliises,  and  rights  of  every  description,  and  they 
became  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name 
and  with  all  the  privileges  that  had  ever  belonged  to 
tlmt  corporation.  Tlie  committee  received  powers  of 
attorney  in  a  short  time  representing  $26,000,000  of 
bonds  which  were  converted  into  preferred  stock,  and 
the  whole  debt  was  soon  discharged  with  small  cost. 
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The  preoident  elected  to  succeed  Cass  was  Charles 
B.  Wright  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  vice-presi- 
dent in  1873.  He  had  before  him  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude.  Although  the  bonded  debt  of  the  com 
pany  no  longer  remained  to  trouble  it,  having  been 
converted  into  preferred  stock,  there  was  still  a  float- 
ing debt  of  $5,000,000  which  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  in  the  company's  treasury.  Worse  still,  con- 
struction could  not  go  on,  and  the  road  terminated  in 
a  wilderness  at  Bismarck,  and  little  more  than  paid 
expenses  on  the  Columbia  river  division  for  a  year. 
This  had  been  completed  to  Tacoma  with  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  Tacoma  land 
company. 

In  1876,  however,  this  105  miles  of  road  netted  a 
surplus  of  $300,000,  and  its  business  increased  grad- 
ually until  in  1878  the  net  earnings  were  $480,000. 
In  Minnesota  and  Dakota  settlements  were  slowly 
forming,  but  through  the  advertising  given  to  the 
wheat  lands  of  the  Red  river  country,  thousands  of 
settlers  were  finally  attracted  thither,  and  business  on 
that  portion  of  the  road  steadily  grew. 

When  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  occurred,  another 
effort  had  been  made  to  secure  from  congress  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  company's  bonds,  which, 
of  course,  failed.  An  extension  of  time  was  then 
asked  for;  but  from  one  cause  and  another  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  delayed  until  the  time  expired  for  com- 
pleting tlie  road,  and  also  the  year  of  grace  allowed 
before  any  action  with  reference  to  the  land  grant 
could  be  taken  by  the  government.  The  company 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
east  and  west  sections,  but  still  1,000  miles  remained 
when  the  full  time  expired,  in  1880.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  show  a  determination  to 
complete  the  roatl,  and  trust  to  the  friendly  feeling  of 
congress  and  the  courts  not  to  be  disturbed  in  its 
property  right  to  the  land  grant,  wliich  under  a  strict 
construction  of  the  charter  was  forfeited, 
c.  n— vr.  25 
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In  order  to  build  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellow- 
stone it  was  decided,  in  1878,  to  issue  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  that  division  of  the  road,  and  all  the  land 
coterminous  with  it  contained  in  the  limits  of  the 
grant.  The  plan  also  provided  for  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  bonds.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  were  to  be  made  at  par,  and 
each  share  of  $100  carried  with  it  a  $100  bond  with- 
out further  payment.  This  loan  was  speedily  taken 
and  work  was  progressing  when  the  company  failed 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  time,  and  the  land  grant 
became  jeopardized.  The  division  was  built,  how- 
ever, and  cost  about  one  million  more  than  was  anti- 
cipated, creating  a  floating  debt  to  that  amount. 

President  Wright  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Bil- 
lings, author  of  the  plan  to  construct  the  Missouri  and 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  divisions  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  latter  was  provided  for  by  mortgage  on  the  road, 
and  the  land  grant  appertaining  to  this  division;  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  per  mile,  for 
225  miles,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest;  subscribers 
receiving  a  bonus  of  $70  in  preferred  stock  with  every 
$100  bond  taken  at  par.  The  issue  amounted  to 
$4,500,000.  Work  was  begun  on  this  part  of  the 
road  in  October  1879,  J.  W.  Spraguc  being  manager 
for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Toward  the  close  of  1880  it  was  thought  the  com- 
pany was  upon  a  standing  which  would  admit  of  a 
general  mortgage  covering  the  entire  line,  and  the 
whole  property  of  the  corporation,  in  order  to  build 
the  Yellowstone  division.  A  syndicate  of  bankers 
was  formed  in  January  1881,  who  took  one-fourth  of 
$40,000,000,  of  bonds  at  that  period  at  90,  and  were 
given  options,  which  they  accepted,  to  take  another 
fourth  during  thv.  year  at  92j,  another  in  1882,  and 
a  fourth  in  1S83,  at  the  same  rate.  The  company 
also  allowed  the  syndicate  five  per  cent  in  preferred 
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stock  upon  the  amount  taken.  This  contract  was 
considered  as  favorable  to  both  parties. 

A  contract  was  made  by  Billings,  in  1880,  with 
Villard,  then  president  of  the  Oregon  railway  and 
navigation  company,  which  secured  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  connection  with  Portland,  and  completed  the 
line  to  Puget  sound,  except  a  section  between  Port- 
land and  Kalama,  where  steamboats  were  employed. 
Traffic  contracts  were  also  made  with  the  eastern  end 
of  the  line  by  which  the  use  of  seventy-five  and  a 
half  miles  of  road  was  obtained,  and  entrance  into 
Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  with  a  gift  of  a  considera- 
ble body  of  land  in  the  latter  city  for  terminal  facili- 
ties. 

In  1881  Billings  resigned,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the 
company  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  plan  of  reor- 
ganization having  been  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  government,  and  the  old  stockholders  and  pro- 
prietary interest  holders  having  been  satisfied.  The 
old  bonds  were  nearly  all  exchanged  for  preferred 
stock,  which  had  risen  from  $8  to  $80  and  the  com- 
mon stock  from  $1.50  to  $50. 

The  retirement  of  Billings  was  coincident  with  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  Villard,  who  had  formed 
a  project  for  acquiring  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  company  by  furnishing  it  with  means 
to  complete  the  main  line,  which  he  proposed  to  do 
through  a  syndicate  of  financiers  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  negotiations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Oregon  railway  and  navigation  company's  line  to 
Portland  afforded  an  opportunity  to  skillfully  intro- 
duce the  subject  at  the  time  when  the  company  were 
considering  the  matter  of  further  financial  operations, 
and  Villard  then  made  an  effort  to  supplant  with  his 
syndicate  the  one  already  formed  to  take  $40,000,000 
of  bonds,  in  which  effort  he  was  unsuccessful. 

But  there  was  another  scheme  by  which  the  same 
end  could  be  accomplished,  which  was  to  purchase  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
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Oregon  railway  and  navigation  and  Oregon  improve- 
ment companies,  and  to  do  it  secretly  in  order  not  to 
alarm  either  company  or  rtx'vn  the  price  of  their  stocks. 
To  purchase  many  milliono  of  doUani  worth  of  shares 
by  private  means  required  extreme  caution  and  con- 
summate tact,  but  it  was  accomplished  in  the  winter 
of  1880-1.  In  February  of  the  latter  year  he  issued 
a  private  circular  to  half  a  hundred  capitalists  upon 
whom  he  could  rely,  asking  them  to  subscribe  to  a 
fund  of  $8,000,000,  to  which  he  would  contribute 
largely,  to  enable  him  to  found  an  enterprise  tlie 
nature  of  which  would  be  divulged  at  a  future  time. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  these  persons  in  his  skill 
as  a  projector  and  financier  that  the  money  was 
offered  in  a  single  day,  and  in  some  cases  an  angry 
demand  was  made  for  largjer  interests  than  were 
obtainable  by  a  fair  distribution. 

It  was  than  explained  that  the  money  was  wanteu 
to  form  a  Purchasing  Syndicate  with  the  object  above 
stated,  and  the  subscribers  were  so  well  pleased  with 
it  that  $12,000,000  more  was  raised  without  trouble, 
and  the  money  paid  in  by  installments  reaching  to 
April  1882.  The  company  formed  June  24,  1881, 
under  this  plan  was  called  the  Oregon  and  Transcon- 
tinental company.  A  controlling  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  having  been  secured,  the  board  were 
informed,  and  naturally  being  suspicious  of  his  inten- 
tions received  his  overtures  of  a  friendly  alliance  vety 
coldly,  while  a  representation  in  the  board  was  refused 
him,  Villard  then  oftered  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the 
directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  but  was  again  refused. 

At  the  time  when  these  events  were  occurring 
there  remained  $18,000,000  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  company  undistributed,  and  President  Billings 
decided  to  divide  it  at  once  among  those  entitled  to 
,'eceive  it  as  the  road  was  constructed  ;  but  Mr  Villard 
i^earing  of  this  procured  the  issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion to  arrest  the  distribution.  Litigation  followed, 
and  a  compromise  was  effected,   by  which  Villard 
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secured  three  places  in  the  board  for  his  men,  Thomas 
F.  Oakes  being  elected  first  vice-president,  and  Arte- 
mus  H.  Holmes  director.  During  the  brief  period 
between  the  resignation  of  Billings  and  the  15th  of 
September  following,  A.  H.  Barney  had  served  as 
president. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
stocV^olders  in  September,  the  directors  chosen  were 
Fredi  rick  Billings,  Ashbel  H.  Barney,  John  W. 
]']llis,  Pv>sevt^ell  G.  Rolston,  Robert  Harris,  Thomas 
F. Cakes,  Artemus  H.  Holmes,  and  Henry  Villard, 
<if  New  York;  J.  L.  Stackpole,  Elijah  Smith,  and 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  of  Boston  ;  John  C.  Brellitt, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  E.  Johnston,  of  Balti- 
Villard   was  elected   president ;  Oakes  vice- 


more. 


])residenfc  ;  Anthony  J.  Thomas,  second  vice-president; 
Sanmel  Wilkeson,  secretary  ;  and  Robert  L.  Belknap, 
treasurer.  Thomas  was  from  the  banking  house  of 
Drexel  Morgan  and  company,  and  subsequently  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  August  Belmont  were  elected 
in  place  of  A.  H.  Holmes  and  Elijah  Smith. 

The  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  company  were 
helpful  in  more  rapidly  completing  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  in  1883  was  opened  to  Portland  and 
Taconu*,  over  the  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  company,  the  joining  of  the  east  and  west 
divisions  being  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Helena, 
Montana,  bondholders  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  behig  entertained  by  President  Villard  with 
princely  prodigality,  who  afterward  took  them  over 
the  Oregon  leased  lines,  and  showed  to  them  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  from  the  windows  of  the 
presidential  car. 

Villard  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  an  immense  popu- 
larity. But  he  was  destined  to  an  obscuration;  for 
in  a  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  he  was  discovered  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent*, 
and  in  the  wreck  of  matter  which  followed  the  rail- 
road companies  were  involved,  and  to  some  extent  all 
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the  business  interests  of  the  northwest.  But  his  brief 
reign  in  Washington  and  Oregon  had  given  so  great 
an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  grafted  as 
it  was  upon  the  pohey  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which, 
while  not  grasping,  was  necessarily  economical  and 
careful,  that  his  personal  popularity  remained  after 
his  ability  to  be  dictator  had  ceased.  From  the  shock 
of  the  fall  of  its  manager  the  Northern  Pacific  had 
hardly  recovered  when  he  once  more  by  a  happy 
stroke  enabled  it  to  complete  its  branch  over  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  Tacoma,  and  regained  his  place 
in  the  directory. 

Of  the  three  great  transcontinental  roads,  none 
have  produced  greater  changes  in  the  country  through 
which  it  passed  than  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  has 
made  the  state  of  Dakota ;  it  has  settled  the  Yellow- 
stone valley,  and  has  turned  the  rich  but  heretofore 
unproductive  plains  of  the  upper  Columbia  into  con- 
tinuous wheat-fields,  dotted  over  with  homes  blest 
with  prosperity  and  contentment.  Along  its  line 
beautiful  cities  have  sprung  up  as  by  magic  which  are 
destined  to  grow  steadily  in  importance,  like  the  cities 
of  the  middle  states,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
lines  of  transportation  great  business  centres.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  to  agriculturists  to  raise 
crops  for  distant  markets,  and  elevators  were  erected 
at  convenient  distances  for  loading  trains.  Branches 
were  extended  from  the  trunk  line  to  each  lateral 
valley,  to  gather  in  the  products  of  the  harvests. 
Mining  was  encouraged,  minerals  discovered,  coal  mines 
opened,  navigation  facilitated,  and  the  country  which 
so  long  slept  in  wintry  lethargy  suddenly  blossomed 
into  summer  bloom  and  fruitfulness ;  and  the  dream 
of  the  first  projectors  of  a  Pacific  railroad  is  being 
realized — by  the  aid  of  the  Oregon  Short  line — over 
the  very  route  by  them  selected. 

Before  the  Northern  Pacific  was  chartered,  local 
companies  in  Oregon  and  Washington  had  made  some 
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attempts  at  railroad  enterprises,  but  not  with  marked 
success.  As  early  as  1853  the  Oregon  legislature 
passed  a  memorial  to  congress  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter then  under  discussion  in  that  body,  and  even  before 
this  a  railroad  had  been  talked  of  from  the  Columbia 
river  at  St  Helena  to  the  Willamette  valley.  Several 
charters  were  granted  by  the  territorial  assembly  in 
1853-4,  none  of  which  survived  the  period  to  which 
they  were  limited  for  commencement.  The  name  of 
one  of  them,  indeed,  was  transmitted  to  a  successor ; 
no  more.  This  was  the  Oregon  and  California  rail- 
road company. 

In  1863  S.  G.  Elliott,  civil  engineer,  who  had 
located  several  of  the  short  lines  in  the  foothill  coun- 
ties of  California,  surveyed  the  route  from  Marysville 
in  California  to  Jacksonville  in  Oregon,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  River  railroad  company  incor- 
porated in  October  of  that  year.  He  proposed  to  the 
people  of  Jacksonville  to  raise  money  to  complete  the 
survey,  but  they  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  California  enterprise. 

Josepli  Gaston,  however,  then  residing  in  Jackson 
county,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  project,  and 
himself  raised  a  company  to  continue  the  survey, 
which  he  placed  under  the  direction  of  A.  C.  Barry, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  George  H.  Belden  of  the 
United  States  land  survey.  Barry  not  having  a  treas- 
ury at  his  back,  relied  chiefly  upon  the  gratuities  of 
the  farming  settlements,  while  Gaston  applied  himself 
to  more  diplomatic  work  of  moulding  public  sentiment 
through  printed  circulars,  and  raising  funds  for  neces- 
sary expenses.  By  the  time  the  legislature  met  in 
September  1864  Gaston  had  ready  Barry's  report, 
which  declared  it  entirely  practicable  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Jacksonville  to  the  Columbia  at  St  Helen. 
James  M.  Pyle,  senator  from  Douglas  county,  and 
member  of  the  committee  on  corporations,  made  a 
favorable  report,  advocating  state  aid.  A  subsidy 
bill  was  drawn  up  by  Cyrus  Olney  of  Clatsop  county, 
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granting  $200,000  to  the  company  which  should  first 
construct  100  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley. The  bill  passed,  but  no  company  ever  claimed 
the  subsidy,  although  a  company,  calling  itself  the 
Willamette  Valley  railroad  company,  organized  in 
November,  and  opened  books  for  subscriptions  in 
December.  The  incorporators  were  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
H.  W.  Corbett,  W.  S.  Ladd,  A.  C.  Gibbs,  C.  N. 
Carter,  I.  R.  Moores,  and  E.  N.  Cooke.  Ainsworth 
was  president,  and  George  H.  Belden  secretary. 

Meantime  Barry  had  proceeded  to  Washington 
with  his  reports,  and  petitions  obtained  by  Gaston, 
expecting  by  the  aid  of  the  Oregon  senators,  Nesmith 
and  Williams,  to  get  a  bill  passed  granting  a  land 
subsidy,  at  least.  Becoming  tired  of  the  delay  attend- 
ant upon  such  attempts,  he  left  Washingten,  but  not 
before  he  had  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
throuofh  conofressman  Cole  of  California,  which 
granted  to  the  California  and  Oregon  railroad  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  such  company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Oregon  as  the  legislature  of  that  state  should  desig- 
nate, a  land  grant  similar  to  that  of  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads,  these  roads  to  be  joined  at 
the  Oregon  boundary  in  one  continuous  line.  This  bill 
was  passed  in  1866.  The  choice  of  the  legislature 
fell  upon  the  Oregon  Central,  recently  organized,  the 
state  being  pledged  to  pay  interest  at  seven  per  cent 
upon  $1,000,000  of  its  bonds,  to  be  issued  as  the  work 
progressed,  on  100  miles  of  road,  but  the  act  in  1868 
was  repealed  as  unconstitutional.  The  incorporators 
of  the  Oregon  Central  were  R.  R.  Thompson,  E.  D. 
Shattuck,  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  John  McCracken,  S.  G. 
Reed,  W.  S.  Ladd,  H.  W.  Corbett,  C.  H.  Lewis,  of 
Portland,  and  Jesse  Applegate,  M.  M.  Melvin,  E.  R. 
Geary,  S.  Ellsworth,  F.  A.  Chenoworth,  Joel  Palmer, 
T.  H.  Cox,  I.  R.  Moores,  George  L.  Woods,  J.  S. 
Smith,  B.  F.  Brown,  and  Joseph  Gaston. 

Soon  after  the  books  were  opened,  S.  G.  Elliott 
reappeared  in  Oregon  with  a  proposition  from  the 
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banking  firm  of  Cook  and  company,  asking  the  com- 
pany to  transfer  its  line  to  the  California  company 
to  build,  each  of  the  incorporators  to  receive  for  their 
interests  $50,000  in  unassessable  preferred  stock  of 
the  road.  There  then  occurred  a  division,  Gaston, 
and  most  of  the  company  outside  of  Salem,  being 
opposed  to  the  transfer,  but  the  Salem  people  being 
caught  by  the  apparently  tempting  offer,  projected  a 
new  company  under  the  name  of  the  first,  with  the 
intention  of  driving  the  original  company  from  the 
field  and  securing  for  themselves  the  land  grant  and 
the  state  aid.  In  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  which, 
ensued,  the  capital  which  had  been  engaged  for 
twenty-five  miles  of  road  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
project  seemed  likely  to  be  ruined. 

That  part  of  the  company,  headed  by  Gaston, 
which  adhered  to  the  original  plan,  removed  the  line 
of  the  Oregon  Central  to  the  west  side  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, both  companies  retaining  the  same  name, 
and  commenced  canvassing:  amonij  the  farmers  for 
right  of  way  and  subscriptions.  The  east  side  com- 
pany, which  incorporated  in  April  1867,  adopted  a 
different  method.  Seven  of  their  number  subscribed 
one  share  of  stock  each,  at  $100,  and  electing  one  of 
the  seven  president,  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
that  officer  to  subscribe  seven  million  dollars  for  the 
company,  an  act  contrary  to  the  incorporation  law  of 
the  state,  requiring  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  a 
corporati<jn  to  be  subscribed  before  the  election  of  a 
board  of  directors,  which  board  in  this  case  consisted 
of  J.  H.  Moores,  I.  R.  Moores,  George  L.  Woods, 
E.  N.  Cook,  and  Samuel  A.  Clarke.  Woods  was 
elected  president,  and  Clarke  secretary.  To  these 
were  subsequently  added  J.  H.  Douthitt,  F.  A.  Che- 
noweth,  Green  B.  Smith,  S.  Ellsworth,  J.  H.  T>. 
Henderson,  S  F.  Chadwick,  John  E.  Ross,  A.  L. 
Lovejoy,  A.  F.  Hedges,  S.  B.  Parrish,  Jacob  Conser, 
Thomas  McF.  Patton,  and  John  F.  Miller.  Before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  thirteen  more 
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directors  were  added  to  the  board,  being  men  of 
prominence  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  intended  to 
have  weight  with  the  law-makers.  Each  of  these 
received  a  share  of  the  stock  subscribed  by  the  presi- 
dent, but  no  bona  fide  subscriptions  had  been  made. 

The  west  side  company,  in  order  to  hold  its  own, 
had  also  to  resort  to  special  financiering,  Gaston,  who 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  no  money  of  his  own,  after 
raising  considerable  among  the  people,  subscribing 
$2,500,000,  in  order  legally  to  elect  a  board.  The 
first  board  of  the  west  side  company  consisted  of  W. 
C.  Whitson,  James  M.  Belcher,  W.  T.  Newsby, 
Thomas  R.  Cornelius,  and  Joseph  Gaston.  Gaston 
was  elected  president,  and  Whitson  secretary. 

The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on.  Elliott,  as 
agent  of  the  east  side  company,  went  to  the  Atlantic 
cities  to  find  purchasers  for  the  bonds  of  his  company, 
while  Gaston  continued  to  use  that  weapon  mightier 
than  the  sword,  and  to  issue  pamphlets  and  circulars 
setting  forth  the  facts  as  between  the  belligerents. 
Suit  was  also  brought  to  restrain  the  Salem  company 
from  using  the  name  of  Oregon  Central  railroad, 
Gaston  appearing  for  plaintiffs  and  J.  H.  Mitcliell 
for  defendants.  Judgment  was  avoided  by  the  court 
holding  that  no  actual  damage  had  been  sustained. 
The  contest  did  not  stop  here,  but  was  continued 
through  several  lawsuits. 

Elliott  meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  closing  a  con- 
tract in  Boston  for  a  large  amount  of  material,  which 
contract  was  annulled  when  Gaston's  circularij  reached 
that  city,  and  Elliott  was  compelled  to  return  with 
the  poor  showing  of  two  locomotive;'  tuid  some  shop 
supplies.  A  compromise  was  nov/  talked  of,  but 
could  nut  be  effected,  because  the  east  side  company 
would  not  agree  to  go  over  to  the  west  side,  and  the 
people  who  had  become  bona  fide  subscribers  to  the 
west  side  company  would  not  consent  to  have  the  road 
taken  away  from  them.  It  was,  in  short,  a  case  of 
Portland  versus  Salem.     Portland  had  pledged  inter- 
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est  for  twenty  years  oii  $250,000  of  tlie  company's 
bonds.  The  counties  of  Washington  and  Yamhill 
had  pledged  the  interest  on  $50,000  and  $75,000 
respectively.  The  east  side  company  had  secured 
some  means,  and  announced  that  they  would  break 
ground  April  16,  1868,  at  East  Portland.  This 
advertisement  spurred  on  the  rival  corporation  to 
inaugurate  its  construction  two  days  earlier ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  April  the  first  railroad  building  in  Oregon 
was  begun  in  South  Portland,  except  the  portages  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company,  which  were 
built  several  years  earlier. 

Surveying  and  construction  now  went  on,  but  under 

freat  difficulties  from  suits  at  law  and  want  of  funds, 
n  August  Ben  Holladay  arrived  in  Oregon,  and 
soon  after  the  east  side  road  was  transferred  to  him. 
As  he  was  believed  to  be  a  capitalist  of  ample 
resources  for  prosecuting  the  construction  of  the 
work,  the  west  side  company  was  compelled  to 
redouble  its  exertions.  But  the  power  of  money  to 
break  down,  as  well  as  to  build  up,  was  soon  felt  in  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  which  was  persuaded  by  it 
to  revoke  the  rights  of  the  original  company,  desig- 
nated in  1866  as  the  recipient  of  the  land  grant, 
which  was  now  by  legislative  act  transferred  to  the 
company  of  which  Holladay  was  now  the  head,  and 
which  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  issuance  to  its 
rival  of  the  Portland  city  and  Washington  county 
bonds,  in  which  it  was  successful. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
who  decided  that  neither  company  had  a  right  to  the 
land  grant,  the  time  having  lapsed  when  twenty 
miles  should  have  been  completed.  Of  the  two  Ore- 
gon senators  in  congress,  H.  W.  Corbett  was  the 
champion  of  the  west  side,  and  George  H.  Williams 
of  the  east  side  company.  Williams  had  a  bill  already 
prepared  extending  tne  time  for  filing  assent  so  as  to 
allow  any  company  theretofore  designated  by  the 
legislature  to  file  its  assent  in  the  department  of  the 
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interior  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 
This  amendment,  passed  in  April  18G9,  placed  the 
ce  iiipanies  on  an  equal  footing,  leaving  the  courts  to 
deal  with  the  legal  question.  Suit  was  then  brought 
to  enjoin  the  east  side  company  from  using  the  name 
of  the  original  Oregon  Central  company,  which  being 
decided  in  favor  of  the  older  corporation,  the  later 
one  took  the  name  of  Oregon  and  California  railroad 
company. 

But  the  result  of  congressional  action  had  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  Portland  capital,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  contract  taken  by  S.  G.  Reed  and  company 
to  complete  the  first  twenty  miles  on  the  west  side. 
The  president  of  the  company,  with  the  money  in  the 
Washington  county  treasury,  graded  the  road-bed  to 
Hillsboro,  and  then  went  to  Washington  city,  after  a 
tour  through  the  west  side  counties  intended  to  bear 
on  the  next  electicm  of  a  legislature.  He  arrived  at 
the  national  capital  in  December,  in  whicli  month  the 
Oregon  and  California  company  completed  its  first 
twenty  miles,  and  secured  the  land  grant.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaininof  a  new  ijrant  for  his  road  as  far 
as  McMinnville,  beyond  which  Williams  opposed  a 
grant,  lest  it  should  embarrass  Holladay  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs;  but  he  consented  to  a  branch  to 
Astoria,  with  a  grant  of  land,  which  act  was  passed 
May  I,  1870. 

While  Gaston's  bill  was  pending,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  witli  a  Pliiladelphia  firm  for  the  construc- 
tion of  150  miles  of  railroad,  which  would  carry  it 
about  to  the  head  of  the  Willamette  valley.  At  the 
same  time  arrangements  were  made  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  railroad  intended  to  be  constructed 
from  the  Humboldt  river,  at  Winnemucca,  to  the 
Columbia,  to  unite  at  Eugene  and  form  a  lino  with 
the  Oregon  Central.  This,  however,  Holladay 's  sup- 
porters, fearing  the  entrance  into  Oregon  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  of  California,  strenuously  opposed,  and 
compelled  the  Winnemucca  company  to  alter  their 
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bill  to  connect  with  the  Oregon  and  California  at 
some  point  in  southern  Oregon.  The  amendment 
destroyed  the  enterprise,  and  left  the  Oregon  Central 
a  merely  local  line  to  McMinnville.  Holladay,  to 
complete  his  advantage,  bought  in  the  debts  of  the 
concern,  and  threatened  it  with  bankruptcy.  To 
avert  this  disaster  Gaston  sold  out  the  road  to  Hol- 
laday on  his  agreeing  to  complete  it  as  designed  by 
him. 

The  Oregon  and  California  was  completed  to  Rose- 
burg  in  1873,  and  the  Oregon  Central  to  St  Joseph 
in  1872,  both  proving  of  great  benefit  to  the  country 
in  inducing  settlement  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  furnishing  an  outlet  for 
the  production  of  exportable  products.  In  187C  the 
German  bondholders,  findincj  tlie  interest  on  the  bonds 
of  the  Holladay  roads  to  be  la<x<j;in2:  behind  in  the 
payments,  sent  an  agent  to  examine  into  their  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  downfall  of  Holladay,  the  roads 
being  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  Honr^  Yillard. 

Gaston  in  1878  built  and  put  in  opcratiou  the  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  between  Dayton  and  Sheridan, 
with  a  branch  to  Dallas,  solely  with  means  raised 
among  the  farmers  of  that  section.  In  1880  the  road 
was  sold  to  William  Reid  of  Portland,  who  extended 
it  twent}'  miles  farther,  and  built  another  narrow 
gauge  line  from  Ray  landing  on  the  Willamette 
river  to  Brown  Mviile. 

In  1879  Villajil.  formed  a  syndicate  of  European 
and  American  capitalists,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, with  the  objoct  of  combining  Oregon  railroad 
interests  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  Under  his  vig- 
orous management  not  only  was  that  road  completed 
to  Portland,  but  the  Oregon  system  was  rapidly 
e.'^'  .ided.  Tlie  Northern  Pacific  had  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company 
onij^  a  year  or  two  before  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke. 
When  the  crash  came  this  stock  was  widely  scattered, 
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and  of  course  its  value  not  being  well  known  in  the 
east,  it  fell  to  almost  nothing  in  the  market.  The 
old  directors  and  stockholders  set  on  foot  a  movement 
to  gather  in  the  shares,  i\nd  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
obtain  a  large  majority  of  them,  which  they  now 
owned  separately  from  their  interest  in  the  Northern 
Pacific.  These  shares  were  sold  to  Villard  for  sev- 
eral millions,  and  combined  with  his  railroads  consti- 
tuted the  property  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  company,  incorporated  June  13,  1879,  of 
which  Villard  was  president  and  J.  N.  Dolph  vice- 
president.  Its  object  was  to  combine  all  the  trans- 
portation interests  in  Oregon,  as  the  Oregon  and 
Transcontinental  company,  organized  in  June  1881, 
was  formed  to  bring  under  one  control  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Villard's  company. 

Seven  years  after  Villard  obtained  the  management 
of  tlie  Holladay  roads,  the  Oregon  and  California 
road  was  completed  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Douglas  county,  and  the  Oregon  Central  to  Eugene ; 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  company  had 
constructed  a  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oregon, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Oregon  Short  line  from 
Salt  Lake,  and  had  branches  extending  into  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  while  the  Northern  Pacific,  under 
the  same  management,  had  constructed  several  short 
lateral  roads  in  the  territory  tributary  to  it,  and  com- 
pleted its  line  from  Portland  to  Kalama.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  operations  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Terminal 
company,  which  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Wil- 
lamette, and  erected  other  costly  improvements  both 
in  east  and  west  Portland. 

In  January  1887  negotiations  were  renewed,  which 
had  for  several  years  been  pending,  concerning  the 
sale  of  the  bankrupt  Oregon  and  California  railroad 
to  tlie  Southern  Pacific  company  of  California.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were,  in  eflTect,  that  the  hold- 
ers of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  should  be  paid  at  the 
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rate  of  110  for  tneir  new  forty  years'  gold  five  per 
cent  bonds,  guaranteed,  principal  and  interest,  together 
with  four  pounds  in  cash  for  each  of  the  old  bonds; 
the  new  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  mile, 
and  secured  by  a  new  mortgage,  equivalent  in  point 
of  lien  and  priority  to  the  first  mortgage,  and  bearing 
interest  from  the  first  of  July  1886.  Preferred  stock- 
holders would  receive  one  share  of  Central  Pacific, 
and  four  shillings  sterling  for  each  preferred  share, 
and  holders  of  common  stock  three  shillings  for  every 
four  common  shares.  The  transfer  was  accomplished 
on  May  1,  1887,  and  the  road  was  completed  to  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  where  it  was  joined  with  the  California 
and  Oregon  line  December  17,  1887.  This  sale  gave 
the  California  system  the  control  of  the  trunk  line  to 
the  Columbia  river,  which  had  been  dreaded  originally 
by  the  Oregon  company.  The  Southern  Pacific  also 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  Oregon  railway  bought 
by  Reid  in  1880. 

Another  change  in  the  Oregon  system  of  railroads 
was  effected  in  1887  by  the  Union  Pacific  company. 
Formerly,  when  Villard  had  control  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  company,  he  had  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Union  Pacific  to  take  an  interest  in 
tiiat  combination,  but  without  success.  It  now  wished 
to  Mec'ire  a  perpetual  lease  of  this  property,  and  the 
peojle  of  Oregon  were  quite  willing  to  grant  this 
'  ompuny  an  entrance  to  their  state  for  the  sake  of 
t! cr^^by  acquiring  a  through  line  to  Omaha,  by  tak- 
ing in  flic  Oroijon  short  line  road  through  Idaho, 
wnicii,  although  a  Wyoming  corporation,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Union  Pacific.  But  Villard,  who  was 
again  in  the  Northern  Pacific  directory,  was  sagacious 
enough  to  foresee  active  competition  which  might  be 
injurious  to  that  company,  and  opposed  the  lease. 
The  Oregon  Pacific,  or  Yaquina  Bay  railroad,  also 
was  opposed,  as  this  road  was  gradually  building 
tnvard  the  east,  and  feared  the  influence  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 
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It  was  necessary  that  the  legislature  should  pass  a 
special  act  giving  authority  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  company  to  make  a  lease  ;  but  when 
such  an  act  was  passed  Governor  Pennoyer  declined  to 
sign  it,  and  it  became  a  law  without  his  signature. 
By  the  laws  of  Oregon  the  lease  of  any  railroad  to  a 
parallel  or  competing  line  is  prohibited,  competitors 
being  considered  desirable ;  and  thus  the  agreement 
which  through  the  intervention  ot  Villard  was  finally 
consummated  made  the  Northern  Pacific  a  party  to 
the  lease.  It  gave  the  right  and  power  after  July  1, 
1888,  for  ninety-iiine  years,  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
and  Northern  Pacifit  » ompanies  jointly  to  manage, 
operate,  and  control  th  j  )d  line,  fix  rates  of  trans- 
portation, dispose  of  the  i  enues  between  them,  and 
pay  equally  the  rental  agreed  upon.  A  temporary 
injunction  was  granted  restraining  the  directors  of  the 
companies  from  signing  the  lease,  but  it  was  finally 
disst)lved  and  the  agreement  went  into  operation  at 
the  time  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  ninety- 
nine  years,  however,  before  a  new  arrangement  is 
required,  as  already  there  has  been  talk  of  a  parallel 
road,  to  be  built  by  the  Northern  Pacific.  The 
Soutliern  Pacific  has  'Aven  intimation  of  runnin*;  a 
branch  through  southeastern  Oregon  and  Idalio,  and 
the  Oregon  Pacific,  c()ni[)leted  between  Yaquina  bay 
and  Albany  in  1887,  is  located  across  the  state  about 
centrally  with  regard  to  the  Willamette  valley.  It 
will  cross  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  range  by  a  pass 
4,377  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Santiani 
river,  its  destination  being  the  Boise  valley,  when  it 
will  connect  wjth  a  road  from  the  east.  At  tht' 
Pacific  it  connects  witli  the  Orejjjon  development  coni- 
pany's  line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco, 

The  narrow  gauge  system  before  spoken  of  was 
soon  extended  from  Dayton  to  Portland,  under  the 
name  of  Portland  and  Willamette  Valley  railroad.  A 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  com- 
pany's road  extends  from  Pendleton  to  Walla  Walla 
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and  beyond,  and  others  were  projected  toward  tho 
central  counties  of  eastern  Oregon.  Thus  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  state  was  redeerneil 
from  isolation,  and  raised  to  almost  a  foremost  rank,  in 
no  slight  degree  by  the  power  of  rapid  transportation. 
Once  begun,  its  progress  cannot  be  checked. 

The  relations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Oregon 
and  Washington  were  similar  under  the  incorporation 
act,  both  havino  a  terminus.  The  clianue  which  made 
the  Portland  branch  the  main  line,  terminating  on 
Puget  sound,  with  a  branch  over  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains also  terminating  on  the  Sound,  made  Portland  a 
way  station,  and  gave  the  influence  due  to  a  great 
corporation  chiefly  in  Washington.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  each  division  of  the  road  was 
constructed,  and  the  doubt  entertained  concerning  its 
final  terminus,  it  was  slow  of  completion.  Tacoma 
was  selected  by  the  Townsite  company  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  for  its  terminal  point,  both  on  account  of  its 
advantages  as  a  harbor  and  its  nearness  to  valuable 
deposits  of  coal.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  must  be  where  the  requirements 
of  commerce  will  take  it,  whether  at  Seattle,  or  farther 
down  the  Sound,  and  hence  railroad  connection  has 
been  made  with  Seattle  clown  the  <  ast  shore  of  the 
Sound  by  another  company.  In  1889  a  company  was 
incorporated  in  Seattle  under  the  name  of  Seattle  and 
Southern  railway,  which  very  indefinite  title  gives 
little  information  of  its  purposes ;  but  the  general 
belief  was  that  the  Southern  Pacific  was  closely  allied 
with  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  intended  to  go  to 
Puget  sound  over  the  road  of  the  new  corporation. 
The  capital  stock  of  tho  company  was  $7,000,000. 
The  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  W.  E.  Brown. 
Charles  Cadwalladcr,  George  W.  Prescott,  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Cyrus  Walker,  H.  G.  Struve,  J.  P.  Hoyt,  L. 
S.  J.  Hunt,  of  Washington.  The  president  was 
Thomas  Ewing  of  San  Francisco;  the  vice-president 
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L.  S.  J.  Hunt  of  Seattle,  and  treasurer  J.  P.  Hoyt, 
of  the  same  place. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  a  railroad  company  in 
Washington  was  to  the  Cascade  railroad  company  in 
January  1856,  the  incorporators  being  B.  B.  Bishop, 
William  H.  Fauntleroy,  and  George  Murray,  who 
obtained  a  franchise  to  construct  a  road  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  Cascades  The  first  track  laid 
down  was  a  wooden  tramway,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company,  and  laid 
with  iron,  with  a  proper  railroad  outfit, 

A  charter  was  granted  in  1862  to  the  Walla  Walla 
railroad  company,  but  the  survey  was  not  made  until 
1871.  It  was  graded,  and  laid  with  wooden  rails,  on 
which  flat  cars  drawn  by  a  seven-ton  locomotive  were 
first  run ;  but  this  not  answering  the  purpose  iron 
rails  were  substituted  in  1875,  the  road  costing  $10,- 
300  per  mile,  and  b  nng  built  entirely  by  private  cap- 
ital, except  $25,000  donated  by  the  county  of  Walla 
Walla.  In  1881  it  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  company,  the  track  widened  to  the 
standard  gauge,  and  was  extended  to  the  Blue  moun- 
tains. 

In  1864  the  Seattle  and  Squak  railroad  company 
was  incorporated,  to  run  from  Squak  lake  to  Seattle. 
In  1882  the  Pugot  sound  and  Gray  harbor  railroad 
company  was  incorporated,  with  the  object  of  con- 
structing a  railway  from  Seattle  to  Gray  harbor,  a 
distance  of  only  58  miles,  but  has  never  made  much 
progress.  The  Bellingham  bay  and  British  Colum- 
bia railroad  company  was  designed  in  1887  to  paral- 
lel the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  sound,  and  open  to 
settlement  the  series  of  rich  if  narrow  valleys  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  Cascades.  In  1888  a  railroad 
from  Seattle  to  Spokane  Falls  was  projected.  The 
name  of  this  company,  Seattle  Lake  Shore  and  East- 
ern railway,  indicates  something  of  its  intention, 
which  was  to  go  to  Spokane  to  meet  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  secure  an  eastern  outlet.  About 
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the  saiuo  time  the  Washington  and  Idaho  railroad 
company  let  its  first  contract  of  140  miles  of  grading 
between  Spokane  Falls  and  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mines. 
This  company  was  controlled  by  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  company's  stockholders,  and  was 
intended  to  connect  by  a  short  branch  with  that  cor- 
poration's Palouse  branch.  These  roads  were  intended 
to  develop  both  the  agricultural  and  mining  regions 
of  Washington  and  Idaho,  which  they  are  rapidly 
dohig. 

The  Northern  Pacific  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
parent  of  railroad  enterprise  in  the  northwest,  for  out 
of  it  has  grown  the  development  of  all  the  successful 
systems.  There  remains  only  to  mention  the  works 
of  the  Terminal  company  at  Portland,  where  acres 
of  wharves,  a  dry  dock,  railroad  bridge,  and  other 
improvements  attest  the  large  investment  at  this 
point.  The  Terminal  company  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Oregon  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000 
owned  jointly  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  company,  and  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia company.  It  was  to  issue,  as  required,  for  the 
creation  of  its  terminal  property,  $5,000,000  of  first 
mortgage  bonds;  and  the  three  companies  agreed  to 
pay  rental  suflficient  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  extinguish 
the  principal  at  maturity.  Into  this  arrangement  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  subsequently  brought,  and  a 
union  depot  at  west  Portland  of  fine  proportions  and 
great  cost  has  since  been  erected. 

Tacoma,  as  before  remarked,  was  chosen  to  "be  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  as  early  as 
1873.  The  financial  troubles  of  that  period  prevented 
much  improvement  at  this  place  before  1880,  from 
which  time  it  had  a  slow  growth  until  1887,  when 
the  completion  of  the  Cascade  branch  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  business  and  settlement.  The  company 
owned  in  and  around  Tacoma  13,000  acres  of  land 
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estimated  in  1888  to  bo  worth  $10,000,000.  Two 
miles  of  water  front  increases  the  value  of  its  prop- 
erty. The  construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  com- 
pany are  located  here,  and  here  the  land  company 
has  its  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  railroad  company, 
while  some  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  by  both. 
The  population  of  Tacoma  increased  from  720  in  1880 
to  15,000  in  1888.  It  then  boasted  a  hotel,  which 
had  cost  $250,000  ;  a  system  of  water  works,  which 
cost  $300,000;  a  university  costing  $75,000  ;  a  girls* 
and  a  boys'  seminary  endowed  by  Charles  B.  Wright 
of  Philadelphia,  long  known  as  a  railroad  man  ;  sev- 
eral churches  very  tasteful  in  architecture;  manufac- 
tures, banks,  and  all  the  accessories  of  urban  elegance, 
v/here  a  few  years  before  stood  a  solemn  forest  of  firs 
and  pines,  much  of  which  may  justly  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  railroad  enterprise.  Without  motion 
man  is  a  sentient  block.  Add  wings  to  his  feet,  and 
he  becomes  a  worker  of  marvellous  things,  a  creator. 
What  in  another  century  will  his  growing  wings  have 
enabled  him  to  do  ? 

Considering  the  inaccessibility  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  the  development  of  lines  of  com- 
munication in  Idaho  was  exceptionally  rapid.  As 
the  earliest  immigrants  into  the  Oro  Fino  district 
came  from  Oregon  and  California,  congregating  at 
Portland  and  Walla  Walla,  the  first  route  opened  was 
from  the  latter  place,  and  the  journey  to  the  mines 
was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  pack  animals  and 
teams.  A  line  of  steamers,  however,  was  quickly  put 
on  the  Columbia,  and  plying  on  the  Snake  river 
landed  thousands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater. 
As  the  gold  discoveries  continued,  and  the  miners 
became  scattered  all  over  the  country,  energetic 
traders  cut  trails  whereon  to  convey  their  goods  to 
new  mining  localities,  while  enterprising  parties  of 
explorers  searched  for  the  most  practicable  routes 
from  their  camps  to  the  nearest  points  of  distribution. 
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Wagon  roads  were  projected,  ferries  established  on 
the  rivers  which  intercepted  them,  and  stage  hnes 
inaugurated. 

The  pioneer  of  staging  in  southern  Idaho  was  Henry 
Greathouse,  who  constructed  a  road  connecting  Cen- 
treville  with  Idaho  City  and  Placerville.  He  was 
also  a  proprietor  on  the  route  from  the  Columbia  to 
Boise.  George  F.  Thomas  and  J.  S.  Ruckle  owned 
the  line  from  Walla  Walla  to  Boise,  on  which  was 
employed  a  famous  driver  from  California  named 
Ward.  Thomas  had  been  a  stage-driver  in  Georgia, 
and  in  company  with  Ruckle  opened  a  stage  road 
over  the  Blue  mountains,  which  was  completed  at 
great  expense  in  April  1865. 

By  the  spring  of  1864  numerous  stage  lines  were 
in  operation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  Oregon  and  Idaho  stage  company,  running 
between  Umatilla  and  Boise,  and  owned  by  Ish  and 
Hailey  of  Oregon;  and  the  line  from  Idaho  City  to 
Boise  and  Owyhee,  owned  by  the  driver  Ward  and 
John  J.  McCommons.  In  June  a  road  was  opened 
up  the  John  Day  river  through  Canon  City  to  Boise, 
and  in  the  preceding  r'ebruary  a  company  had  been 
incorporated  to  build  a  wagon  road  from  Snake  River 
ferry  near  Old  Fort  Boise  to  Red  Bluff,  California. 

In  May  two  express  lines  were  established  between 
Boonville  and  Sacramento,  and  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  same  year  a  contract  to  carry  the  tri-weekly  mail 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Walla  Walla  via  Boise  City  was 
awarded  to  Ben  Holladay  and  company,  carriers  of 
the  California  mail.  The  first  overland  mail  arrived 
at  Boise  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Immigration  from  California  and  ISevada  was  so 
great  in  1865  as  to  require  increased  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation.  Hill  Beachy,  an  enter- 
prising citizen  of  Boise  basin,  estab'shed  communica- 
tion with  Star  City,  Nevada,  but  after  a  few  trips  had 
been  made,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  route,  owing 
to  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians.     Other  undertakings 
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were  similarly  interrupted,  as  that  of  John  Mullan, 
who  organized  the  Idaho  and  California  Stage  com- 
pany, to  run  stages  from  Boisd  City  and  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

But  hostile  Indians  were  not  the  only  antagonists 
whom  these  enterprising  men  had  to  confront.  The 
Oregonians  were  violently  opposed  to  direct  trade 
being  established  between  Idaho  and  California, 
whereby  they  would  lose  the  profits  arising  from  a 
continuance  of  the  line  of  travel  and  transportation 
throu<jh  their  own  state.  The  new  routes  were 
warred  against  by  the  Oregon  newspapers,  which  so 
represented  them  as  to  deter  people  from  travelling 
or  shipping  freight  over  any  other  than  the  Portland 
route  and  the  toll-roads  and  ferries  connecting  with 
Idaho,  which  were  monopolized  by  Oregonians. 
Again  the  owners  of  the  steamship  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation company  on  the  Columbia,  were  not  willing  to 
see  their  monopolies  destroyed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  opposition  and  the  Indians, 
the  routes  above  mentioned  were  successfully  opened 
by  Mullan's  Stage  company  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
whereupon  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  company 
reduced  their  freight  charges.  Then  were  opened  the 
rival  lines  from  Boise  City  to  Susanville,  California, 
and  from  Sacramento  to  Owyhee  by  the  Truckee  pass; 
and  while  the  expense  was  great,  the  competition 
which  resulted  therefrom  afforded  facilities  for  travel 
rarely  enjoyed  in  new  countries.  Development  had 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  establishing  these  line  of  external  communication ; 
but  all  obstacles  were  speedily  overcome  by  the  energy 
of  the  people,  and  that,  too,  without  aid  from  the  gen- 
eral government  which  has  done  little  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  territory. 

Railroads  were  advocated  at  an  early  day,  and 
various  efTorts  were  made  to  procure  the  construction 
of  a  line  passing  through  the  southern  portion  of 
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the  territory.  Different  schemes  were  proposed  and 
attempts  made  both  in  the  Idaho  legislature  and  in 
congress  to  secure  their  fulfihnent,  but  none  of  them 
were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  was  not 
until  1879  that  the  Union  Pacific  company,  impelled 
by  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  complete  its  road,  decided  to  extend  through 
Idaho  their  branch  called  the  Oregon  Short  line, 
which,  connecting  with  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation company's  road  to  the  Snake  river,  forms  a 
continuous  railway  from  Granger  in  Wyoming  to  the 
Columbia,  with  a  branch  to  Kctchum.  Another  line, 
completed  in  1879,  is  the  narrow  gauge  road  extend- 
ing from  Oi>;den  northward  through  eastern  Idaho  to 
the  boundary  of  Montana,  and  which  in  1881-2  was 
extended  to  Deer  Lodge  city. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  hardly  more  advanced 
in  Idaho  than  are  railroads.  The  first  line  estab- 
lished was  in  1864  from  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  to 
Boise  City  via  Silver  City.  It  was  completed  in 
September  1875,  and  extended  the  same  year  to  Baker 
City,  Oregon.  In  1879  the  signal  service  constructed 
a  line  to  Lewiston,  the  object  of  which  was  to  facili- 
tate communication  in  the  event  of  Indian  disturb- 
ances. 
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The  Stevens  surveying  expedition  and  the  subse- 
vent  opening  of  Mullan's  wagon  road,  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, plaj^ed  an  important  part  in  opening  Montana 
to  settlement.  One  of  the  projects  of  Mullan  was  to 
procure  steamboat  communication  up  the  Missouri  to 
Fort  Benton,  and  in  1853  the  Robert  Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  point  seventy  miles  above  For^ 
Union,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  terminus  of 
steam  navigation  on  that  river.  In  1858  and  1859, 
however,  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Chonteau 
and  company  of  St  Louis  ascended  to  Fort  Benton, 
and  in  the  latter  year  Mullan's  road  was  commenced. 
It  was  so  far  completed  in  1860  that  wagons  passed 
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over  it  in  August,  and  in  September  1862  it  was  fin- 
ished, though  owing  to  tlie  requirements  of  travel  a 
portion  of  it  was  re-located.  Apart  from  Governor 
Stevens  and  Lieutenant  Mullan,  those  connected  with 
the  construction  of  this  military  road,  which  was  of 
great  temporary  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  were 
the  civil  engineers  W.  W,  Do  Lacy  and  Conway  R. 
Howard,  besides  a  number  of  scientific  men  and  mili- 
tary oflicers. 

Intercourse  with  the  eastern  states  was  now  fairly 
ostablished,  and  internal  communication  between  pop- 
ulated districts  was  soon  effected  by  the  energy  of 
public-spirited  men.  Another  main  artery  to  external 
points  was  the  road  to  Salt  Lake,  and  along  the  lines 
of  traffic  immense  trains  of  wagons  journeyed  to  and 
fro  annually  during  tlie  portion  of  the  year  when  the 
weather  permitted  of  travel.  But  immigration  was 
.subject  to  extortionate  imposts  on  the  highways,  for 
when  Montana  became  a  territory,  tlic  legislatures 
])as.sed  a  great  number  of  toll-road  charters,  a  favorite 
method  of  taxing  the  travelling  public.  Outrageous 
tolls  were  charged  for  the  outlay  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  grading  odd  bits  of  a  natural  roadway,  or 
for  constructing  a  wretched  bridge  by  throwing  a  few 
logs  across  a  stream;  then  as  the  traveller  proceeded 
lie  would  arrive  at  a  ferry  at  which  he  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  still  higher  charge.  Ferries,  moreover, 
were  monopolies,  each  charter  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  or  the  establishment  of  a  ferry 
within  a  certain  number  of  miles  distant  from  the 
point  preoccupied  under  the  protection  of  a  privilege. 
No  less  than  fifty-eight  charters,  chiefiy  of  this  kind, 
were  granted  at  the  November  session  of  1866,  and 
new  ones  were  repeatedly  allowed  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  press  to  prevent  such  abuses.  Each 
wagon  from  Salt  Lake  to  Helena  had  to  pay  tolls  to 
the  amount  of  $37.50,  and  as  much  from  Helena  to 
Bighorn  river. 

The  subject  of  transportation  naturally  became  an 
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important  matter  of  consideration,  and  an  interest 
was  awakened  in  railroad  schemes  that  would  intro- 
duce better  and  cheaper  facilities  of  communication. 
During  the  first  decade  of  Montana's  existence  as  a 
territory  freight  charges  were  enormous,  as  mining 
machinery  iand  merchandise  had  to  be  conveyed  on 
wagons  hundreds  of  miles,  whatever  might  be  the 
point  of  departure  from  the  terminus  of  river  or  rail- 
road transit.  The  cost  to  the  people  was  annually 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  the  charges  on  the 
Missouri  river  steamers  to  the  landinij  at  Fort  Benton 
alone  ranging  from  $300  to  $420  a  ton.  Moreover, 
by  the  Missouri  river  freight  could  only  be  conveyed 
to  Fort  Beiiton  during  a  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
water. 

During  1866  there  was  a  largo  influx  of  population, 
and  the  season  beinix  favorable  for  nuviyation,  no  less 
than  thirtv-one  steamers  arrived  at  Foil  Benton. 
These  vessels  were  built  esj)ccially  for  the  St  Louis 
trade,  and  brought  over  2,000  passengers  and  6,000 
tons  of  freight,  valued  at  $6,000,000.  The  freight 
charges  by  boat  alone  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  and 
to  convey  the  goods  to  the  different  mining  centres 
2,500  men  and  20,000  oxen  and  mules  were  employed. 
Lar<j:e  immijjjrant  and  freiijht  trains  were  also  arrivinof 
yearly  by  overland  routes  from  the  cast.  In  1 864 
about  1,000  wagons  reached  Virginia  City  by  the 
central  or  Platte  route,  and  in  the  followhisji;  vear  the 
immigration  by  that  road  was  very  large.  The  cir- 
cuitous route,  however,  induced  Bozeman  to  survey 
a  more  direct  line  from  the  North  Platte;  a  road 
was  opened  and  considerably  travelled  in  1866,  but 
was  subsequently  closed  by  the  government  for  sev- 
eral years  on  account  of  the  Indian  war.  Heavy 
M'agon  trains  with  flour,  salt,  and  bacon  also  arrived 
from  Salt  Lake,  while  pack-mules,  laden  with  cloth- 
ing and  arti-cles  of  domestic  production  from  San 
Francisco  were  driven  from  Walla  Walla  to  Helena 
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on  the  MuUan  road,  which  had  fallen  into  such  poor 
condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  wagon  travel. 

The  reduction  of  freight  expenses  had  now  become 
a  necessity,  and  by  railroads  alone  could  such  a  result 
be  attained.  After  the  passage  by  congress  of  the 
right  of  way  act  in  March  1875,  a  railroad  convention 
was  held  at  Helena  on  April  21st,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  a  committee  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  each  county  should  be  appointed  to  solicit  pro- 
posals from  the  Northern  Pacific,  Utah  Northern, 
Portland  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Central  Pacific  railroad  companies,  and  to  invite  com- 
missioners to  the  legislature  which  would  convene  in 
January  1876.  The  only  company  to  take  action  was 
the  Northern  Pacific,  which  appointed  its  vice-presi- 
dent, George  Stark,  and  its  chief  engineer,  W.  Milner 
Roberts,  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  legislature 
on  the  subject  of  extending  their  road  from  the  Mis- 
souri at  Bismarck  up  the  Yellowstone  valley  for  two 
hundred  miles.  The  result  was  that  the  company 
accepted  the  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  territory  for 
$3,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  a 
lien  on  the  traffic  of  the  proposed  road.  It  was 
believed  by  the  advocates  of  this  measure  that  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight  would  soon  amount  to 
the  $3,000,000,  if  the  people  would  consent  to  the 
temporary  burden.  When,  however,  the  vote  of  the 
people  was  taken  in  April,  there  proved  to  be  a  small 
majority  against  the  subsidy. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877,  the 
Utah  Northern  offered  to  build  three  hundred  miles 
of  narrow  gauge  railroad ;  from  Franklin  in  Idaho  to 
a  point  as  far  north  as  the  Bighole  river;  for  a  subsidy 
of  $5,000  a  mile  in  bonds  of  the  territory;  but  this 
scheme  also  fell  to  the  ground,  through  the  legislature 
passing  a  bill  changing  the  route  so  that  the  line 
would  extend  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  to  Helena. 
Again  in  1879  the  same  company  made  another  prop 
osition,  which  the  j^overnor  strongly  advocated,  but 
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which  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  the  bill 
introduced  for  the  purpose  in  the  legislature  was 
defeated. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  failure  of  rail- 
road bills  could  not  prevent  railroad  building.  The 
Northern  Pacific  was  rapidlj''  approaching  the  Mon- 
tana line,  and  competition  effected  what  legislation 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  in  1880  the  Union 
Pacific  constructed  110  miles  of  the  Utah  Northern, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  line  was  opened  to 
Helena.  With  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  Montana  had  the  use  of  two  trans- 
continental lines,  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  began. 

Freight  charges  were  lowered  even  before  railroad 
communication  was  obtained  in  Montana.  When  the 
Northern  Pacific  reached  the  Missouri  at  Bismarck, 
the  Diamond  railroad  company  made  conneftion  with 
it  by  wagon  trains,  there b}'^  compelling  the  Union 
Pacific  to  make  special  rates  to  Ogden  for  Montana, 
the  charge  being  $1.25  per  hundredweight,  while 
Utah  merchants  were  charged  $2.50  for  the  same 
service;  yet  the  people  of  Montana  sustained  the 
northern  route. 
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RAILWAYS— BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA. 

Spanish  and  English  Explorers — Scotch  and  French  Canadian  Traders 
AND  Trappers — Their  Routes  and  Methods  of  Travel — Overland 
BrxQades  —  Historic  Steamers  —  Roads  to  the  Mines -- Britis" 
Columbia  Navigation  Company — Canadian  Pacific  Railway — Es*, 

MALT  AND  NaNAIMO  RAILWAY — THB  WaNT  OP  MeANS  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TION IN  Alaska— The  Cosmopolitan  Railway  Uniting  all  the  Great 
Systems  of  the  World. 
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Spanish  explorers  and  English  trading  vessels 
open  the  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  British 
Columbian  coast,  headed  resptv^ively  by  Juan  Perez 
and  Captain  Hanna,  and  followed  by  George  Vancou- 
ver, Captain  Gray,  and  a  host  of  closer  investigators 
of  the  inlets  and  islands.  They  were  met  by  the 
swarm  of  trappers  and  traders  for  whom  Alexander 
McKenzie  blazed  a  path  across  the  Rocky  mountains. 
At  first  the  latter  clung  to  the  river  channels,  navi- 
gated in  canoes  and  rafts,  but  as  forts  multiplied  trails 
were  cut  for  the  pack- trains  from  different  heads  of 
boat  naviixation.  The  Columbia  formed  the  main 
route,  from  tlic  headquarters  at  Fort  Vancouver,  prior 
to  Ameri  an  domination. 

The  ortliodox  fur-jiunting  canoe  was  of  birch  bark, 
but  hero  prevailed  the  bateau,  about  thirty-two  feet 
long  and  six  and  a  half  in  width,  made  of  quarter-inch 
pine  boards,  both  ends  sharp,  without  keel,  and  pro- 
pelled with  ore  or  paddle.  Single  log  dugouts  were 
also  used,  and  special  boats  were  constructed  at 
Okanagan,  like  whale-boats,  but  of  larger  dimensions. 
They  wore  clinker-built,  with  all  the  timbers  flat,  and 
so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried.     The  crew  consisted 
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of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  famed  as  the  finest  boat- 
men in  the  world,  and  engaged  for  a  term  of  years. 
Their  bronzed  faces,  enfolded  in  tangled  masses  of 
dark  luxuriant  hair,  ever  betokened  good  humor, 
despite  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their  life.  The 
l^ve !  l^ve  1  of  the  leader,  summoning  them  from 
forest  camp  to  boat,  was  taken  up  in  a  merry  morning 
song  to  the  rhythmic  dip  of  their  paddles. 

Rapids  are  descended,  often  unavoidably,  upon 
unknown  streams.  Sometimes  the  boat  is  light- 
ened.  The  bowman  and  steersman  exchange  their 
ores  (  r  light  paddles  and  with  strong  strokes  sheer 
the  craft  aside,  as  it  plunges  into  the  seething  flood, 
now  toward  one  rock,  now  another.  Onward  it  goes, 
rising  and  beating  against  the  hissing  current,  whirled 
here  by  an  eddy,  knocked  there  against  a  boulder, 
and  not  infrequently  emerging  into  the  quiet  waters 
below,  sadly  dilapidated,  despite  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  and  nerve.  During  ascents, 
such  places  are  jmssed  by  portage,  Indians  being 
always  ready,  for  a  trifling  gift,  to  carry  the  boat  as 
well  as  cargo,  the  latter,  perhaps,  fimr  tons  in  weight, 
while  the  crew  of  eight  to  twelve  men  formed  the 
escort. 

On  approaching  the  terminal  station,  men  and  craft 
were  decorated  with  feathers,  ribbons,  and  leaves,  and 
after  a  flourish  of  paddles  the  swift  descending  boats 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  a  simultaneous 
backinix  of  water  to  the  sound  of  a  closinjj;  wild  halloo. 
Then  came  feasting  with  the  long  deferred  carousal. 
At  the  head  of  boat  navigation  was  met  the  train  of 
iiorses,  numbering  at  times  two  hundred  animals, 
which  wound  their  way  through  the  passes  and  along 
the  trails  to  the  inland  post.  In  winter  the  remote 
north  was  gained  by  sledges,  with  three  or  four  dogs 
hitched  tandem.  Tlie  cache  was  resorted  to  in  the 
absence  of  convenient  means  for  transportation,  while 
awaiting  better  opportunities 

The  supplies  of  the  earliest  traders  came  overland 
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by  the  annual  brigades,  which  continued  until  late 
years  to  carry  despatches  and  certain  goods  to  and 
from  Canada,  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  from  the 
great  bend  of  the  Columbia  to  the  nearest  eastward- 
flowinof  streams,  or  from  the  Fraser  to  Peace  river. 
As  the  fur  company  found  itself  firmly  established, 
however,  ships  came  regularly  with  supplies  from 
England  and  carried  back  the  peltry.  After  losing 
more  than  one  vessel  on  the  dangerous  bar  of  the 
Columbia,  Fort  Nisqually  on  Puget  sound  was  made 
the  shipping  point,  instead  of  Fort  Vancouver,  and  a 
way  station  also  for  supplies  to  the  coast  forts  of 
British  Columbia.  Conveyance  was  expedited  by  the 
first  steam  vessel  upon  the  North  Pacific,  the  Beaver, 
a  clumsy  yet  substantial  craft,  with  small  wheels 
placed  far  forward,  leaving  the  square  poop  high  out 
of  water.  Thirty  men  formed  her  complement,  well 
provided  with  weapons,  including  four  six-pounders. 
In  1852  she  was  reenforced  by  the  Otter. 

With  the  occupation  of  the  lower  Columbian  region 
by  the  United  States  the  fur  company  transferred 
their  headquarters  to  Victoria,  where  the  first  ship 
from  England  arrived  in  1845.  The  site  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  ocean  and  coast  traffic,  and  not  far 
from  Fraser  river,  which  now  replaced  the  Columbia 
as  the  chief  route  to  the  interior.  Fort  Yale,  at  the 
head  of  the  lower  river  navigation,  and  soon  afterward 
Fort  Hope,  became  here  the  connecting  points  for 
supply-boats  and  pack-trains.  The  California  gold- 
fever  stimulated  intercourse  by  bringing  vessels  to 
Victoria  in  search  of  goods  from  the  surplus  stock  of 
the  traders,  and  of  coal  and  fish;  but  the  great 
impulse  to  traffic  was  received  in  1858,  when  British 
Columbia  disclosed  gold-fields  which  attracted  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  speculators.  The  value  of  Oregon 
as  a  source  of  supply,  particularly  for  provisions, 
revived  the  Coluiybia  route  for  boats  and  trains. 

On   Puget    sound    more   than   one   location   was 
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brought  into  prominence  by  American  agents  as 
entrep6ts,  whence  to  reach  the  mines  by  a  special 
trail  cut  through  the  forests  to  the  Eraser  and  along 
its  banks ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  river  could 
be  ascended  by  steamboats;  and  now  Victoria  regained 
her  position  as  tlie  seaport  and  point  of  distribution 
for  the  province.  The  only  drawbacks  lay  in  the 
adjoining  frontier  being  overrun  by  smugglers,  who 
seriously  affected  legitimate  trade.  Occasional  peri- 
ods of  depression  in  the  mining  camps  left  also  their 
impress;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  promoted  pros- 
pecting for  new  fields,  to  which  access  was  facilitated 
by  roads  constructed  under  government  auspices. 

A.  C.  Anderson  explored  in  1846  a  line  from  Fort 
Langley  through  Kamloop  to  Alexandria,  which  in 
its  main  features  was  subsequently  adopted  as  the 
government  road.  He  also  inaugurated  the  Simil- 
kameen  Kequeloosa  trail.  From  Fort  Hope,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose,  an  expedition  cut  a  path  in 
1849  through  the  defile  of  Colquihalla,  and  continued 
to  use  it  till  the  inflowing  miners  pointed  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Lilloet  and  Harrison  lake  line. 
Governor  Douglas  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and 
arranged  with  the  miners  delayed  at  Victoria  to 
assist  in  constructing  here  a  road  for  seventy  miles  in 
consideration  of  their  board  and  passage.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1858.  The  several  lakes  facilitated 
transportation.  Subsequently  the  Cariboo  excitement 
trave  rise  to  a  continuous  wafjon  road  aloncj  the  Fraser, 
from  Hope.  It  was  begun  in  1852,  and  connecting 
at  Clinton  with  the  Lilloet  road,  turned  aside  by  way 
of  lakes  La  Hache  and  Williams  to  Alexandria  and 
Quesnel,  and  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  Cariboo 
mines  at  Richfield,  a  point  reached  in  1865.  Mean- 
while the  exploitation  here  and  in  other  directions 
had  been  followed  by  trails  which  overspread  the 
interior  basins  and  table-land  in  several  directions, 
and  were  connected  by  occasional  ferries  and  bridges, 
as  at  Spuzzum  and  Boston  bar.     Joel  Palmer  took 
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wagons  in  1858  from  Portland  by  way  of  Wallula  and 
Okanagan  to  Kamloop,  although  not  without  unload- 
ing at  several  points  for  crossing  rivers  and  ravines. 
McLouglilin  found  a  shorter  route  by  Priest  rapids 
to  Similkamecn,  Red  Earth  fork,  and  across  a  divide 
to  Nicola  valley.  The  oldest  trail  beyond  was  the 
one  followed  bv  the  fur  britrade,  which  connected  at 
the  Forks  with  the  Hope-Spuzzum  path,  and  contin- 
ued northward.  The  Colville  brigade  trail  was  also 
used,  and  with  the  Kootenai  excitement  several  paths 
were  opened  east  of  it,  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia.  For  these  routes  the  government  also 
granted  aid,  but  they  owed  their  existence  chiefly  to 
enterprising  traders. 

As  in  fur-trading  times  the  pack-trains  used  boats 
as  auxiliaries,  and  gradually  small  steamers  were 
introduced  on  diflerent  rivers  and  lakcs.  The  Cadboro 
had  in  1827  ascended  the  Fraser  to  found  Fort  Lantr- 
ley,  and  the  steamer  Beaver  had  since  then  entered 
manv  a  river  and  inlet.  Duriniy  the  first  half  of  1858 
her  consorts,  the  Otter  and  Sea  Bird,  were  making 
regular  trips  to  Langlcy,  as  the  declared  head  of 
steam  navigation, 
the  current  above 

cult}'.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Umatilla  reached  Yale, 
makinu:  this  the  terminus.  Most  of  these  and  other 
earl}'-  steamboats  were  American.  In  1859  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Navigation  company  assumed  the  lead 
under  the  management  of  Jolm  Irving,  an  experience-d 
f.ailor.  The  Pioneer  line  which  succeeded  to  it  hatl 
early  in  the  eighties  some  seven  steamers  on  the 
Fraser,  two  running  between  Soda  creek  andQuesnelle, 
Kamloop,  and  Savona's  ferry.  During  the  railway 
construction  the  Shizzy  forced  the  passage  of  Fraser 
canon  under  many  difficulties.  The  Big  Bend  excite- 
ment brought  several  steamboats  to  the  eastward 
waters.  The  Forty-nine  opened  in  1866  the  naviga- 
tion between  Colville  and  Death  rapids,  paying  for 
her  cost  the  first  season;  and  others  joined  to  divert 


Early  in  June  the  Surprise  tried 
and  reached  Hope  without  diffi- 
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traffic  from  Victoria,  The  government  hastened  to 
improve  the  Shush wap  route  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  put  the  steamer  Martin  on  Shushwap  lake 
and  gave  life  to  the  town  of  Seymour.  Latterly 
a  project  was  started  to  connect  this  with  the  Okana- 
gan  lake,  adding  over  one  hundred  miles  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thompson.  The  Cassiar  rush  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  light-draught  steamer  Flying 
Dutchman  upon  the  Stikeen,  which  was  found  naviga- 
ble during  several  months  of  the  year  as  far  as  Skakes- 
ville,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth. 
On  Dease  lake  and  elsewhere  a  flotilla  of  boats  and 
canoes  penetrated  up  the  minor  streams.  The  union 
with  Canada  entailed  the  promise  of  a  fortnightly 
steam  service  with  San  Francisco,  and  twice  a  week 
with  Olympia.  This  subsequently  increased,  and  com- 
munication was  for  a  time  held  with  China. 

A  certain  amount  of  traffic  with  the  northern  dis- 
tricts passes  through  the  rivers  emptying  in  Alaska. 
British  Columbia  in  her  turn  is  an  intermediate  point 
for  intercourse  with  that  territory,  for  United  States 
government  vessels,  the  craft  belonging  to  the  fur  and 
fishing  companies,  and  the  regular  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  nearly  all  touch  at  her  ports,  en  route,  and 
pick  up  goods  and  passengers.  Indian  canoes  secure 
much  of  the  sectional  transportation. 

The  excitement  created  by  the  California  gold  dis- 
covery first  directed  attention  to  future  interoceanic 
communication  between  the  British  possess)-.:,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  owino-  to  the  flow  of  mioration 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  and  the  indus- 
trial value  acquired  by  the  western  slope.  The  Fraser 
gold  rush  gave  more  definite  shape  to  this  idea,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  then  completed  to  Sarmia, 
was  expected  to  rapidly  pursue  its  course  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  beyond.  In  1858  an  exploring  expe- 
dition under  Palliser  waa  vainly  seeking  a  practicable 
c.  n.-vt.   '2: 
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route  to  the  Frcser,  but  the  first  flush  of  excitement 
over,  the  project  was  laid  aside  as  visionary. 

In  1868  Viscount  Milton  revived  the  subject  in 
parliament  after  his  travels  in  the  northwest.  Others 
increased  the  agitation  by  magnifying  the  territorial 
designs  of  the  United  States  as  foreshadowed  in  the 
acquisition  of  Alaska,  and  affirmed  in  its  subsidies  to 
the  interoceanic  railway  then  about  to  be  completed. 

The  confederation  act  of  1867  for  forming  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  into  which  British  Columbia  was 
most  eager  to  be  admitted,  roused  British  Americans 
to  the  value  of  such  a  link,  for  connecting  not  alone 
the  American  provinces  but  to  bring  England  closer 
to  her  India  possessions.  The  latter  prospect  induced 
the  home  government  to  lend  its  influence  toward  the 
incorporation  of  the  Pacific  colony  with  the  dominion 
in  1871.  The  act  contained  the  hasty  promise  that 
a  connecting  railway  should  be  commenced  simulta- 
neously on  both  coasts  within  two  years,  and  be  com- 
pleted within  ten  years.  British  Columbia  agreed 
to  convey  to  the  dominion  government,  in  trust,  a  land 
grant  for  such  road  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  said  line,  in  return  for  which  that  gov- 
ernment offered  to  pay  the  province  $100,000  annu- 
ally from  the  date  of  the  union,  and  to  guarantee  a 
further  sum  in  aid  of  a  groving-dock  at  Esquimalt. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  surveys  were 
begun  in  the  same  year,  and  contiimed  for  several 
seasons  at  heavy  expense  ;  yet  not  till  1879  did  the 
chief  engineer  decide  in  favor  of  Thompson  and  Fraser 
rivers  for  the  route,  with  terminus  at  Burrard  inlet. 
Plans  for  construction  had  been  equally  dilatory.  In 
1869  Engineer  Burpee  had  incorporated  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  company,  and  proposed  to  raise  £20,- 
000,000  for  a  road  from  Minnesota  to  the  Yellowhead 
pass.  The  project  Ihigered  till  1872,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  Canadian  parliament  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  50,000,000  acres  of  land  and  a  subsidy  of  $30,000,- 
000;  the   sale  of  the  land,  whereof  the  government 
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retained  the  alternate  blocks,  twenty  miles  in  depth, 
was  expected  to  reimburse  the  money  to  be  advanced 
The  bill  passed  with  the  aid  of  an  imperial  guarantee 
loan  of  £2,500,000,  which  left  so  small  an  additional 
interest  for  Canada  to  meet  as  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion even  of  a  sinking  fund  for  cancelling  the  debt 
within  forty  years,  without  increased  taxation. 

By  this  time  a  rival  company  had  entered  the  field, 
tempted  by  the  prize.  The  first,  known  as  the  Mon- 
treal party,  was  headed  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  dominion  ;  the  other,  termed 
the  Toronto,  had  hardly  less  staunch  supporters.  The 
cabinet  prefered  to  select  the  most  responsible  men 
from  both  sides,  and  to  this  new  association  was 
granted  the  charter.  Assuming  the  lead,  Allan  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  raise  for  the  Pacific  Railway 
construction  company  the  sum  of  $108,000,000;  but 
conservative  English  capitalists  exhibited  no.  eager- 
ness to  invest  so  much  money  in  a  wilderness  which 
would  not  become  settled  for  generations.  The  diffi- 
culties revealed  by  the  surveys  did  not  tend  to  increase 
confidence,  and  the  contract  lapsed. 

British  Columbia  grew  impatient.  With  the  dis- 
closure of  fresh  gold  fields,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  her  agricultural  and  other  resources,  she  had 
become  elated  with  the  idea  of  her  importance.  She 
attached  undue  weight  to  the  statements  of  politicians 
and  journalists  on  the  other  side  ol  the  border,  and  to 
the  consequent  alarm  of  the  home  country,  caused  by 
magnified  estimates.  Land,  for  instance,  was  valued 
at  the  rates  prevailing  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  difference  in  geographic  position 
and  in  the  attractions  for  settlers.  If  Canada  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  fulfil  her  promise  for  a  road, 
she  had  better  abandon  all  idea  of  empire.  As  a 
propitiatory  measure  an  agent,  sent  by  the  Dominion 
to  arrange  for  an  extension  of  time,  offered  to  begin 
at  once  the  line  from  Esquimalt  to  Nanaimo,  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  Island  terminus  of  the  Mainland  road, 
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and  also  a  wagon  road,  with  telegraph  to  the  Rocky- 
mountains,  guaranteeing  to  expend  $1,500,000  a  year 
on  the  main  line  within  the  Pacific  province  as  soon 
as  the  surveys  were  completed.  British  Columbia 
regarded  the  proposal  as  lacking  authority,  and  thus 
gave  time  for  its  reconsideration  and  withdrawal. 

Further  disagreements  occurred.  The  province  car- 
ried its  complaints  to  England,  and  threatened  in  1878 
to  withdraw  from  the  confederation  and  claim  com- 
pensation for  broken  obligations.  The  home  govern- 
ment became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  separation 
which  would  probably  lead  to  annexation  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  Pacific  outlet 
for  British  America  and  a  connecting  bond  with  the 
Orient.  Its  influence  was  accordingly  exerted,  and 
a  change  of  ministry  in  Canada  facilitated  a  concilia- 
tion, with  the  adoption  of  definite  plans  for  complet- 
ing the  railway  within  a  reasonable  period. 

In  1874  Premier  Mackenzie  had  introduced  a  pro- 
ject for  the  Pacific  railway  by  which  the  line  was  to 
be  divided  into  four  sections,  the  fourth  extending 
over  British  Columbia.  These  might  be  subdivided, 
and  any  part  constructed  as  a  public  work.  Con- 
tractors were  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  per  mile 
and  20,000  acres  of  land  in  alternate  sections,  with 
the  privilege  of  owning  and  operating  their  sections 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  government,  which 
reserved  the  power  to  sell  two-thirds  of  the  land  at 
prices  agreed  upon,  and  to  purchase  any  portion  of 
the  railway  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  actual  cost,  with 
ten  per  cent  added.  Under  such  conditions  only  val- 
uable sections  would  be  undertaken  by  contractors, 
leavinix  the  rest  to  the  iirovernment.  The  other 
clauses  were  all  objectionable,  especially  the  re-pur- 
chase requirement,  which  was  a  serious  obstacle  to 
those  who  sought  to  develop  their  sections  into  pay- 
ing properties.  The  result  was  that  work  progressed 
very  slowly,  even  on  the  promising  eastern  sections. 
By  June   1880   only   264  miles  were  in  operation, 
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while  the  expenditures  for  surveys  and  construction 
stood  at  $16,500,000. 

At  this  juncture  negotiations  were  concluded  with 
a  syndicate  of  English  and  foreign  capitalists,  to  con- 
nect with  the  portion  of  railway  then  in  construction 
by  the  government,  and  complete  it  by  May  1,  1891, 
and  the  Yale-Kamloop  section  by  1885.  The  road 
was  to  be  the  property  of  the  syndicate,  including  the 
existing  parts  after  the  eastern  and  central  divisions 
were  finished.  They  were  to  receive  $25,000,000  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land,  subsidies  afterward  largely 
increased,  the  grant  per  mile  rising  from  $9,G05  for 
the  eastern  section  to  $15,384  for  the  furthest  and 
most  difficult.  Payments  and  transfers  were  to  be 
made  for  sections  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles ;  no 
competing  lines  to  be  built  within  twenty  years.  The 
length  of  the  located  line  from  Callander  to  Port 
Moody  was  2,557  miles,  and  from  Callander  to  Mon- 
treal 347  miles. 

The  213  miles  of  road  from  Kamloop  lake  to  Port 
Moody  were  awarded  to  A.  Onderdonk,  representing 
several  American  capitalists,  for  the  sum  of  $11, 900,- 
000,  apart  from  the  rails  and  fastenings,  which  were 
furnished  b}'-  the  Dominion  for  all  but  the  most  west- 
erly eighty-five  miles,  begun  only  in  1880  under  a 
special  contract.  Work  henceforth  continued  without 
interruption,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, especially  between  Emory  and  Boston  bars, 
which  raif=cJ  the  cost  per  mile  as  high  as  $200,000, 
with  an  average  of  $80,000.  Thirteen  tunnels 
occurred  within  nineteen  miles,  and  elsewhere  the 
load  way  was  literally  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The 
bed  was  substantial  throuuliout,  havinix  a  width  of 
twenty-two  feet  in  cuttings  and  tunnels,  and  seven- 
teen on  embankments,  and  the  track  laid  with  sixty- 
pound  steel  rails.  At  times  7,000  mc^n  were  em]iloyed 
at  rates  ranging  upward  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day  for 
white  laborers,  with  fair  treatment  and  care,  so  that 
com])aratively  few  accidents  occurred. 
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At  one  time  Bute  inlet  was  favored  as  a  terminus, 
but  finally  Port  Moody  on  Burrard  inlet  was  chosen, 
as  requiring  a  shorter  and  easier  line,  and  offering 
readier  access  to  the  valuable  Fraser  delta.  This 
rendered  also  needless  the  island  line  to  Victoria, 
with  which  a  ferry  would  maintain  communication. 
The  extension  of  the  line  to  Esquimalt  by  means  of 
a  costly  bridging  of  the  liosario  channel,  as  proposed 
in  one  agreement,  would  have  proved  too  costly. 

So  energetically  did  the  contractors  proceed  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  was  completed  in  November 
1885,  five  years  in  advance  of  the  terms  stipulated  by 
Canada.  The  cost  far  exceeded  early  estimates,  and 
the  syndicate  had  to  mortgage  its  enormous  land  grant, 
mostly  in  Europe,  to  raise  funds.  It  opened  an 
immense  area  of  valuable  soil  for  settlement,  shortened 
the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Esquimalt,  the 
naval  station,  from  at  least  three  months  of  steamer 
voyage  to  a  fortnight's  trip,  and  was  a  benefit  to  every 
portion  of  England's  possessions  on  the  noith  and 
south  Pacific.  The  distance  from  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese ports  to  Liverpool  by  this  route  was  claii  led  to 
be  a  thousand  miles  nearer  than  by  way  of  other 
Pacific  railways,  with  cheaper  port  charges  and  rates. 
The  road  being  virtually  government  property,  rates 
will  be  regulated  to  suit  the  country  rather  than  to 
earn  dividends,  and  cheaper  wages  and  material  and 
practical  freedom  from  debt  permit  lower  rates  and 
freight.  Indeed,  its  competition  is  felt  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  for  the  seasons  are 
said  not  to  interfere  with  traffic.  A  steamship  line 
was  proposed  from  Victoria  and  China  and  Australia, 
and  a  cable  to  Japan. 

The  trunk  railway  gave  rise  to  several  branch  pro- 
jects, such  as  a  line  between  Poxt  Moody  and  New 
Westminster,  incorporated  in  1882;  the  New  West- 
minster Southern,  the  Columbia  arc!  Kootenai,  with  a 
capital  of  35,000,000,  and  the  Frasor  Hiver  Railway 
companies,  chartered  in   1883.     The  third  mentioned 
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was  required  to  construct  a  liru;  ftoin  Kootenai  lake, 
through  Selkirk  ranj^e  to  the  Columbia,  near  the 
mouth  of  Kootenai  river,  here  to  connect  with  the 
trunk  lino  by  moans  of  steamboats.  The  Fraser  river 
road  proposed  to  run  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
near  Temiahmoo  bay  to  New  W'^estminster  district, 
connecting  with  the  trunk  line. 

In  August  188'3  a  contract  was  n^ade  for  the  con- 
vstruction  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  railway  and 
telegraph  line,  with  a  capital  of  $:{,000,000,  and  a 
subsidy  of  $750,000  from  the  Dominion  government, 
besides  a  liberal  land  grant,  including*:  minerals.  The 
term  of  completion  was  limited  to  June  1887,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  aid  as  well  as  a  deposit  of 
$250,000.  Among  its  prospects  are  an  extension 
northward,  and  a  connection,  by  way  of  Bute  inlet, 
with  the  trunk  line.  The  Dominion  accepted  from 
the  province  the  grant  and  plant  of  the  unfinished 
dry-dock  at  Esquimalt,  repaying  all  the  expenditures, 
together  with  a  bonus  of  $250,000.  In  1883  a  com- 
pany prepared  to  open  street  railways  at  this  point, 
an(i  in  Victoria. 
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During  the  Russian  occupation  Alaska  held  no 
communication  with  the  outsitle  world,  except  through 
the  supply  ships  which  arrived  about  once  a  year  from 
the  mother  country,  and  an  occasional  visit  from  an 
English  or  American  trading  vessel.  After  the  gold 
discovery  some  little  intercourse  was  established  with 
San  Francisco,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  traffic 
in  ice  shipped  to  that  city  from  the  lakes  near  Sitka 
and  Kodiak.  At  tlie  time  of  the  purchase  there  were 
only  two  roads  in  all  the  territory,  one  of  which  was 
merol}'  a  path  cut  for  a  short  distance  through  the 
forest  skirtino-  the  town  of  Sitka. 

After  the  purcliase  a  mail-service  was  established 
to  Fort  Wi'an gel  1  and  Sitka,  but  apart  from  tliis  there 
were  not  for  many  years  later  any  regular  means  of 
comi.iunication,  either  internal  or  external,  for  a  ter- 
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rtory  whose  area  far  exceeded  thai  of  all  the  New 
England  states.  Thus  a  person  having  occasion  to 
proceed,  let  us  say  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska,  a  distance 
of  1,200  miles,  must  set  forth  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  return  by  the  same  route,  a  journey  of 
nearly  8,000  miles.  Of  late  facilities  for  travel  have 
been  somewhat  improved,  and  with  the  increasing 
developiuent  of  the  resources  of  Alaska,  especially 
her  mines  ard  salmon -fisheries,  greater  progress  may 
be  anticipated  in  this  direction. 

It  migat  seem  somewhat  chimerical,  the  idea  of 
a  cosmopolitan  railway  passing  through  Alaska  and 
Siberia,  and  uniting  the  systems  of  tiie  old  world  and 
the  new,  had  not  yet  more  wonderful  feats  in  raihoad 
building  already  l)een  accomplished.  That  this  will 
some  day  be  done  there  is  no  doubt,  and  thus  the 
whole  world  become  united  by  rail,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  short  ferriages  of  Bering  strait  and  the 
English  channel,  even  Australia  being  thus  practically 
reached  by  land  over  the  isles  of  the  Indian  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

COMMERCE— INTRODUCTORY. 

Trade  as  a  Civilizer— Privatk  and  Corpouate  Fur-Hunters— Monopo- 
lization OF  THE  Earth— Spain's  Restrictions — Yankee  Peddlers  on 
THE  California  Coast — Spanish- American  Independence — Smug- 
OLiNO  AND  Buccaneering — Monopoly  and  Cooperation,  Moral  and 
Immoral — Causes  and  Effects. 
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The  rise  and  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific 
coast  signally  illustrates  its  agency  for  stirring  com- 
nmnities  to  intercourse  and  progress,  which  has  been 
its  characteristic  from  time  immemorial.  Here  it 
stands  revealed,  however,  with  more  of  the  aggressive 
concomitant  of  conquc^'t  than  in  the  purer,  peaceful 
form  of  civilizer  as  exhibited  by  the  proto-typit  al  col- 
onizing Plioenicians,  who  displayed  a  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  set  the  example  for  securing  ikjw 
comforts  and  enjoyments.  Trade  gave  the  impulse 
to  explore  the  African  coast,  loading  to  traffic  with 
India,  which  was  absorbed  for  a  time  by  Venice  and 
other  mercantile  powers.  This  roused  the  Portuguese 
to  seek  an  ocean  route  round  the  dark  continent. 
Thus  was  aroused  the  bent  for  adventures  by  sea,  and 
Spain,  in  enmlation  of  her  neighbor,  sent  forth 
Columbus  ui)on   his  sireat  discoverv.     Followhi<r  in 


his  path,  tho  French  and  English  enlarged 


the 


area 


of  the  continent;  Magellan  found  the  occidental  gate 
to  the  Indies ;  tlie  Dutch  stumbled  upon  Australia. 
In  Mexico,  and  soutliward,  the  precious  metals  led 
the  way  to  a  rapid  diffusion  of  trade  ;  but  in  the 
nortli,  furs  presented  themselves  as  the  one  onuiiixi- 
ttnit  magnet  wliich  drew  traders  to  overrun  tlie  vast 
interiors,  and  open  trails  for  the  migration  encouraged 
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by  their  discoveries  and  glowing  reports.  In  this 
advance  led  the  Gaul,  although  not  conspicuous  as  a 
merchant,  for  he  possessed  the  winning  manners  and 
adaptiveness  which  gained  the  spmpathy  of  the  savage 
rulers  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  west  entered  with 
similar  tact  and  aims  the  Muscovite,  after  a  century 
marcli  across  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  intent  on  sweep- 
in  cj  a  second  continent.  But  a  more  enerocLic  and 
practical  race  overreached  them  both. 

With  better  applied  strcngtii  and  methods  the 
Enirlish  and  Scotch  overcame  and  subordinated  their 
French  predecessors,  and  then  rushed  onward  in  reck- 
less rivalry,  niarkcd  by  the  same  trickery  and  outrages, 
the  same  retaliations  and  wars,  whicli  with  solenm 
accusation  they  condemned  on  the  part  of  their  noigli- 
bors.  So  small  appear  to  us  our  own  evil  deeds  as 
compared  with  those  of  others  1  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
here  took  strides  inunense,  crossed  the  continent, 
opened  the  great  interior  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  planted  the  standards  of  his  nationality  at 
the  western  world's  end.  Heclieckod  tlie  advance  of 
the  Russians  ;  but,  ham])ered  by  tlie  monopolization 
of  the  East  India  company  of  the  Pacific  coast  mar- 
kets, an  advantage  was  given  to  competitors  from  tlie 
United  States,  wlio,  stejiping  in  between  the  dispu- 
tants, seized  the  bone  of  contention,  and  acquired  in 
a(hlition  vast  territorial  rights.  And  all  tliis  was  ac- 
compllslied  cliiefiy  by  trading-vessels,  wliich  gleaned 
the  coast  oi  its  fur  j)ro(lucts,  and  realized  large  profits 
in  tli(^  markets  of  the  opposite  oriental  shore.  Spain 
lacked  enter[)rise  to  join  in  the  struggle,  but  sought 
to  prevent  further  encroachments  on  the  domahi 
claimed  for  herself  by  occupying  California. 

But  tlie  English  were  not  abashed  by  one  check. 
Tliey  massed  their  forces  by  land,  consolidating  rival 
interests,  and  by  establishing  forts  and  i»erfecting  or- 
ganization and  tradr  methods,  they  were  enabled  to 
drive  the  Yankees  from  the  field,  and  confine  them,  for 
a  time,  to  the  regi(»u  south  of  the  Oregon  line,  press- 
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ing  so  closely  on  the  Russians,  on  the  other  side,  as 
to  obtain  from  them  the  lease  of  a  choice  fur  region 
in  Alaska. 

It  was  proper  that  the  fur  trade  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  large  corporations.  The  individual  trap- 
per had,  at  one  time,  penetrated  freely  into  the  inte- 
rior, seeking  the  good-will  of  the  natives  by  gifts, 
conformation  to  savage  customs,  and  by  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  the  forest.  This  last  prac- 
tije  was  attended  by  so  many  desertions,  however, 
wlion  the  close  of  tlie  season  rendered  needless  the 
wife,  hostage,  and  beast  of  burden,  that  its  efficacy 
abated,  particularly  as  regards  the  many  interlopers 
who  clustered  round  tlio  allied  members.  The 
cost  as  well  as  dan'jjer  of  tliese  adventures,  aus- 
mented,  moreover,  by  the  distance  from  the  frontier 
settlements,  were  additional  reasons  for  associatrd 
efforts.  In  Canada  tlie  rt^'klessness  of  rival  traders 
in  dispensing  fire-water  and  weapons,  and  in  having 
recourse  to  bloody  fjuds  for  maintaining  their  as- 
sumed rights,  inducetl  a  paternal  government  to  sur- 
render the  field  to  a  few  special  firms,  which,  freed 
from  pressing  competition,  were  supposed  to  be- 
have more  prudently,  and  to  ensure  to  the  crown 
a  share  of  tlie  revenue.  Thus  rose  monopoly,  by 
formal  and  obliijjatory  means,  as  best  fitted  to  over- 
come  obstacles  and  enemies.  For  the  safety  of  goods, 
or  of  members  in  charge  of  districts,  forts  were 
erected,  some  becoming,  in  time,  way  stations  for 
travel,  or  nuclei  for  settlements. 

The  evil  of  exclusiveness  had  been  jjuarded  against 
by  stipulations  with  tlie  licensed  companies  that  colo- 
nization sliould  be  fostered ;  ])ut  settlers  were  regarded 
bv  them  as  intruders,  wlio  would  not  only  oraduallv 
undermine  their  territorial  control,  but  seduce  the 
savages  from  tlieir  allegiance,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  ti'ade  ])rofits.  Tiie  Hudson's  Bay  company  went 
so  Wxv  in  their  opposition  to  colonization  as  to  question 
the  policy  of  their  manager   in  opening   farms  and 
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mills  for  trade  and  supply  purposes,  as  a  deviation 
from  the  established  policy,  and  one  which  might  re- 
act upon  them  by  instilling  new  notions  of  labor  and 
independence  into  the  minds  alike  of  savage  and 
civilized  servants.  The  company  yielded  to  the  inev- 
itable, however,  and  even  ottered  to  colonize  British 
Columbia — a  ruse  intended  to  forestall  interference, 
and  enable  them  to  direct  the  scanty  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  to  their  own  purposes.  This  was  also  the 
case  in  Alaska,  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  company. 
The  informal  companies  southward,  organized  in  the 
United  States,  held  sway  by  virtue  alone  of  their 
strength  and  advantages. 

Ill  the  Spanish  colonies  the  crown  secured  for  itself 
all  important  monopolies.  When  the  value  of  furs 
was  brought  to  it°  notice,  it  assumed  the  sole  right 
to  deal  therein,  but  managed  so  badly  that  the  enter- 
prise was  surrendered  to  the  Californians.  They, 
again,  proved  too  indolent  to  engage  in  the  business, 
and  so  foreigners  entered  tlie  field  and  reaped  the 
profit.  In  tins  manner  were  malad ministered  most  of 
Spain's  colonial  interests.  She  forbade  all  foreign  in- 
tercourse with  her  American  subjects,  determined  to 
hold  in  an  iron  grasp  her  possessions,  and  pocket  all 
possible  revenues.  This  selfish  policy  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  cause  wide  privation  and  other 
injury.  Trade  was  surrendered  to  privileged  i)ersons, 
who  formed  rings  and  engaged  in  many  manipulations 
to  sustain  high  prices.  Duties  were  ruinously  liigh, 
and  these  were  swelled  by  internal  taxes.  Intercolo- 
nial trattic  was  likewise  restricted  within  absurd  limits, 
outlet  for  exports  being  given  to  the  peninsula  alone, 
which  ijjreatlv  discouraoed  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustrial  development.  In  addition  came  forced  loans, 
base  coinag(\  fretjuent  wars  with  attendant  raids  on 
fleets  and  coast  settlements,  and  clerical  and  official 
meddling  to  hamper  commerce.  The  nisult  was  a 
wide-spread  addition  to  snmggling,  which  in  Califor- 
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nia,  for  instance,  was  begun  by  the  fur-traders,  and 
carried  on  openly  during  the  ensuing  revolutionary 
war,  when  supplies  were  cut  off,  leaving  no  other  re- 
course than  foreign  markets.  The  Russians  planted 
themselves  in  California  territory,  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  protests  of  the  feeble  government. 

Thus  the  peculiar  fur-trading  vessel,  with  its  mis- 
cellaneous cargo  of  blankets  and  notions,  peddled  its 
way  along  the  coast,  to  the  edification  of  both  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  and  assisted  to  drive  from  the  seas  the 
imposing  galleon  of  Spain,  whose  cargo  of  spices  and 
treasures  had  so  long  made  it  the  prey  for  privateers 
and  pirates,  giving  rise,  indeed,  to  the  infamous  buc- 
caneer hordes  which  terrorized  in  particular  the  West 
India  waters. 

With  republican  independence  came  greater  free- 
dom, and  foreign  vessels  pouring  in,  markets  were 
found  which  stimulated  industries.  On  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico  numerous  ports  were  opened  in 
addition  to  Vera  Cruz;  yet  the  trade  of  the  latter 
increased.  In  the  hitherto  languishing  coast  prov- 
inces, like  California,  general  enrichment  ensued  from 
the  incentive  given  by  trading  vessels  to  stock-raising, 
while  the  intercourse  fostered  enlightenment  and  more 
liberal  ideas.  It  was  not  without  its  evil  also  in  un- 
dermining many  incipient  manufactures  by  the  ready 
supply  of  goods  which  the  Mexican  felt  too  indolent 
to  prepare  for  himself. 

New  Mexico  was  similarly  relieved  by  the  opening 
of  the  caravan  trade  between  Missouri  and  Santa  Fe, 
so  long  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  not- 
withstanding the  privation  suffered  by  the  inhabitants 
from  the  irregular  communication  with  Chihuahua, 
and  the  immense  cost  of  brino-insf  eoods  from  Vera 
Cruz  by  land.  So  far  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains 
had  exchanged  their  skins  and  furs  at  Santa  Fc,  but 
the  enterprising  American  absorbed  this  trathc,  and 
carried  competition  into  the  provinces  «outh  of  the 
Rio  Del  Norte. 
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As  custom-houses  were  the  only  reliable  source  of 
revenue  for  the  government,  and  as  expenses  were 
heavy  m  such  hot- beds  of  revolution  as  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  duties  were  necessarily  high.  The 
result  was  the  increase  of  smuggling  to  vaster  pro- 
portions than  ever,  favored  by  disorders  and  civil 
wars,  by  the  frequent  change  of  administration,  and 
by  consequently  plotting  and  corrupt  officials,  whose 
aim  was  almost  exclusively  bent  on  makiiig  the  most 
of  their  oj)portuuities.  The  extensive  frontier  by  sea 
and  laud  facilitated  tlnnr  operations,  as  it  still  does 
along  the  Arizona  and  Tcxau  border,  and  in  British 
Columbia  as  regards  Alaska  and  the  states  southward. 

The  gain  in  general  welfare  and  progress  after  the 
removal  of  restrictions  and  monopolies  has  been  in- 
calculable in  tjie  Spanish- American  countries,  not- 
withstandinir  the  detracting  influence  of  civil  wars. 
British  Columbia  presents  a  similar  picture  of  relief. 
The  gold  discovery  caused  the  revocation  of  the 
grants  and  exclusive  rights  here  enjoyed  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company.  The  few  fteble  settlements 
which  had  been  the  outgrowth  of  its  half  century 
occupatioji  now  awoke  from  their  enforced  lethargy", 
and  revelled  in  prosperity  under  the  stimulating  oper- 
ations of  the  mining  era.  Koads  and  trails  were 
opened  even  to  Peace  river;  steamboats  broke  the 
solitude  of  inland  waters ;  and  villages  and  way  sta- 
tions opened  in  all  directions.  Coal  mines,  fisheries, 
and  forests  are  filling  the  gaps  left  by  the  declining 
gold  fields,  and  the  amount  of  trade  stands  at  double 
the  figure  per  capita  ruling  in  the    dominion  in  general. 

The  monopoly  suffered  not  wholly  by  the  restric- 
tion, for  the  increase  in  traffic  brought  compensation. 
With  business  established,  and  sustained  by  forts, 
steamers,  and  trained  forces,  it  stood  assured  against 
comjictitors,  so  as  to  practically  retain  exclusive  con- 
trol in  most  branches  of  trade.  The  possession  of 
similar  means  by  the  fur  monopoly  in  Alaska  gave  it 
an  incontestable  advantage  fur  otlier  operations  over 
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presuming  rivals — in  the  manner  of  the  stock-raiser, 
who,  in  acquiring  certain  water-rights,  commands 
thereby  most  of  the  land  depending  thereupon. 

The  enterprising  and  speculative  traits  fostered  by 
gold  mining  tended  to  associations  for  large  under- 
takings, as  quartz  mining,  ditch  construction,  the  re- 
clamation of  land,  tlje  building  of  railways,  and  the 
like.  For  such  concentration  of  labor,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal the  Amoricaii  is  conspicuous,  notwithstanding  his 
independence  of  character  and  general  self-reliance. 
It  is  due  to  this  adaptiveness  of  the  proper  means  for 
the  best  results.  In  trade  such  combinations  exhib- 
it a  less  marked  local  prominence,  although  some  of  the 
banking  establishments  have  been  started  with  capital 
of  no  .small  magnitude. 

The  express  firm  of  Wells,  Fargo  and  company 
excites  our  admiration  by  the  extent  of  its  branches 
and  wide-spread  operations,  represented  as  it  is  in 
every  camp  and  settlement  of  any  note  tliroughout 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  facilities  that  forl)id  all 
save  local  competition.  This  monopoly  has  never  met 
with  much  condemnation,  owing  to  its  many  excel- 
lencies; but  in  traffic  and  transportation  the  consoli- 
dation of  stage,  railways,  and  steamboat  lines,  while 
providing  an  improved  system,  has  usually  been  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  public. 

Rings  and  corners  in  goods  have  also  been  imposed 
upon  the  population,  and  roused  no  little  indignation. 
To  this  feeling  was  due  the  grange  movement,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  assume  wide  proportions,  and 
started  a  bank  and  mercantile  agencies  of  its  own, 
besides  cooperative  stores,  warehouses,  and  even  special 
lines  of  connnunication.  The  effect  was  to  render 
the  opposition  more  pliable,  and  consequently  to  de- 
tract from  the  growth  of  the  combination.  It  sur- 
vives nevertheless  in  sufficient  force  to  hold  middle- 
men in  salutary  check,  and  perform  much  good, 
directly  and  indirectly. 
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A  similar  union  was  formed  by  the  churchmen  in 
Utah  to  counteract  the  gentile  encroachment  on  Mor- 
mon earnings.  The  Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
stitute naturally  secured  the  patronage  of  all  loyal 
saints  and  grew  rapidly,  with  branches  in  the  leading 
towns,  and  with  independent  cooperative  stores  in 
most  villages,  which  patronized  the  mother  establish- 
ment. Certain  advantages  remained,  however,  with 
outside  firms,  although  their  demands  were  naturally 
lessened,  so  that  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  imports  were  direct  from  Zion,  whose  sales  ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000  in  1883,  the  goods  being  distributed 
among  two-thirds  of  the  settlers. 

Trade  monopolies  are,  as  is  generally  admitted,  de- 
sirable within  certain  limits,  and  the  blow  aimed  at 
them  by  the  labor  agitation  in  California  in  1877-80, 
and  by  the  new  state  constitution  influenced  thereby, 
was  deplored  by  many,  driving  away,  as  it  did,  much 
capital  and  enterprise.  The  check  was  fortunately 
brief,  owing  to  the  vast  resources  of  that  fertile  state. 
The  fur  companies,  so  selfish  in  many  respects,  adopted 
for  their  own  safety  and  success  what  seemed  philan- 
thropic measures.  Their  advance  was  marked  by 
daring  explorations,  by  opening  the  path  for  migra- 
tion, and  by  planting  nuclei  for  colonization.  Com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  other  industries  followed  in 
their  footsteps,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  flourish- 
ing states.  Subsequently  in  Utah  trade  broke  in 
upon  a  people's  seclusion  to  stimulate  with  profita- 
ble intercourse.  The  Mormons,  indeed,  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  progress  by  following  upon  the  track  of 
migration,  and  establishing  trading-posts  in  different 
directions,  contributing  at  tlie  same  time  to  the 
strength  of  tlieir  sect  by  extending  its  dominion  over 
Nevada,  and  adding  valuable  colonial  footholds  in 
Wyoming  and  other  territories. 

The  wild  Indians — those  of  them  who  have  sur- 
vived the  ordeal — gained  decided  benefits  from  com- 
mercial intercourse.     It  gave  an  incentive  to  hunting, 
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fishing,  and  other  pursuits,  with  attendant  profits, 
which  permitted  them  to  add  to  their  bodily  comforts 
in  the  shape  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and  to  elevate 
their  taste  and  habits  by  stimulating  their  vanity  witli 
baubles  and  other  ornamental  if  not  always  useful 
articles.  The  superior  dress  and  life  of  the  traders 
had  also  their  effect,  as  well  as  the  training  imparted 
by  subsequent  settlers  in  the  various  industries  for 
which  they  engaged  native  aid.  The  fruit  is  mani- 
fest, especially  in  the  northwest,  among  the  inde- 
pendent natives  who  work  as  lal)orers  or  as  farmers, 
and  among  the  tribes  gathered  on  the  reservations. 
In  Alaska  the  government  has  interfered  to  still 
further  assure  the  welfare  of  native  employes  of  the 
fur  company,  by  assigning  to  them  stipulated  wages 
in  money,  food,  and  fuel.  At  one  time  the  Aleuts, 
among  others,  were  forcibly  impressed  for  hunting 
services,  and  kept  as  serfs  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
poverty  and  hardship.  Now,  with  acquired  inde- 
])endence,  many  of  their  villages  have  become  at- 
tractive models  for  imitation  among  less  fortunate 
bands. 

Southward  the  blessings  of  intercourse  have  been 
counteracted  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  concomitant 
evils  of  drinking  and  other  insidious  vices,  under 
which  the  Indians,  particularly  those  not  gathered  on 
reservations,  have  sunk  into  a  degradation  leading  to 
rapid  extinction.  Their  failure  to  profit  better  by 
the  elevating  opportunities  of  civilizing  intercourse 
lay  in  their  weak  and  untutored  character. 

Most  to  be  pitied  were  the  half-civilized  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  whose  ad- 
vanced industries  and  commerce  were  destroyed  under 
a  cruel  system  of  enslavement  and  restriction.  Trade 
had  here  attained  a  high  development  since  time  im- 
memorial, with  celebrated  fairs  attended  by  buyers 
from  afar,  with  protective  guilds,  special  tribunals, 
and  privileges,  which  lifted  the  merchant  class  largely 
to  the  condition    of  nobles.     The   Tlatelulco   bodv 
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formed  a  powerful  corporation,  under  whose  auspices 
Aztec  caravans  penetrated  with  their  goods  to  distant 
provinces,  even  to  Nicaragua  and  beyond,  acting  also 
as  spies  for  their  emperor,  and  as  forerunners  of  con- 
quest. During  colonial  times  all  trade  beyond  the 
contribution  to  local  markets  passed  from  their  hands, 
and  so  it  reiuaina  to-day.  The  more  vivacious  mes- 
tizos keep  the  shops,  and  mercantile  traffic  is  usurped 
chiefly  by  foreigners. 

The  agitation  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica imparted  a  double  impulse  to  commerce  through 
the  revelation  of  now  markets  and  resources  in  Amer- 
ica, atitended  by  a  largo  migratory  traffic,  and  through 
the  opening  of  easier  routes  to  the  Indies,  whereby 
the  entire  Orient  and  the  Australasias  were  in  due 
time  made  tributary  to  European  dealers.  It  was  a 
revival  of  trade,  and  especially  of  travelling  on  a 
scale  hitherto  undreamed  of;  yet  the  culminating 
point  was  not  reached  until  three  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  gold  discovery  in  California  created  a 
commotion  unparalleled  for  suddenness,  volume,  and 
diffusion. 

The  disturbed  centers  of  the  world  were  prepared 
for  migration,  and  the  means  for  conununication  had 
just  attained  the  grade  of  advancement  permitting 
such  a  step.  Ships  poured  in  by  the  hundreds  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe;  steamship  lines  swelled 
the  throng ;  steamboats  penetrated  up  rivers,  breaking 
the  primeval  silence  ;  nmle-trains  wound  their  way 
over  plains  and  wood-clad  hills,  and  centers  for  trade 
sprang  up  along  the  valleys.  San  Francisco  grew 
within  a  few  months  from  a  quiet  village  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  coast,  and  the  new  connecting  link 
between  Australia,  China,  and  the  east. 

The  entire  coast  shared  in  the  new  awakening. 
Panamd,  once  the  bustling  entrep6t  for  the  southwest 
trade  of  America,  had  declined  with  the  diminishing 
treasures  of  Peru,  and  under  piratical  onslaught;  but 
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now  revived  with  the  steamer  traffic  between  the  east 
and  the  new  El  Dorado,  which  in  time  led  to  the 
building  of  a  railway,  and  to  a  proposed  interoceanic 
canal.  Central  America  had  ever  languished,  first 
under  a  crushing  policy  of  exclusion,  and  then  under 
civil  disorders.  The  transit  route  was  opened  in  the 
fifties  across  Nicara«;iia  and  other  points,  and  steam- 
ers called  on  their  way  to  and  from  Panamd,  oftering 
an  outlet  for  products,  which  soon  covered  several  dis- 
tricts with  plantations  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
other  staples,  and  brought  wide  prosperity,  notibly  to 
Salvador.  Mexico  gained  in  a  similar  manner,  many 
moving  across  the  continent  on  her  soil ;  she  was, 
moreover,  aided  indirectly  by  California  in  building 
up  the  intermediate  country. 

The  importance  of  California  as  a  market  for  the 
eastern  states  hastened  the  completion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railways,  and  the  occupation  of  the  territories. 
Thus  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  received  their  special 
iron  roads,  which  sent  branches  into  the  MexicaTi 
states.  Utah  profited  foremost  from  the  overland 
traffic,  and  Oregon  and  British  Columbia  as  a  s  »urce 
for  supplies,  which  stimulated  their  quiet  settlers  to 
greater  activity.  The  lumber  and  coal  of  Washing- 
ton then  first  began  to  be  utilized  for  export,  and 
responded  by  building  up  a  number  of  flourishing 
towns  on  Puget  sound.  Even  Alaska  contributed  ice 
and  oils,  and  disclosed  fishing  banks  for  the  general 
use  of  the  coast. 

Several  places  in  the  northwest  aspire  of  late  to 
international  entrepot  advantages  under  the  railway 
competition  here  started,  and  have  diverted  much 
trade  from  the  California  centre,  and  become  distrib- 
uting points  for  the  growing  regions  in  their  vicinity. 
Thus  Idaho  stands  relieved  from  the  isolation  imposed 
by  remoteness  from  the  coast  and  by  difficult  roads, 
and  the  high  prices  of  the  early  days  have  fallen  to 
rates  commensurate  with  the  present  struggles  of 
bread-winners.     And  so  with  Montana,   for  whose 
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trade  Oregon  competed  no  less  than  Chicago  and  St 
Louis,  the  latter  being  favored  by  river  navigation. 

The  revival  in  trade  broii'jjht  about  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  was  stumped  by  an  entorprisin*^ 
and  speculative  spirit, so  far  kept  within  very  moder- 
ate bounds;  but  the  general  and  sudden  affluence,  tin 
magnified  expectations  of  all  participants,  and  tlic 
gambling  mania  connected  with  mining,  the  distance 
from  sources  of  supply  and  consequent  inapplicability 
of  ordinary  methods  and  calculations,  all  contributed 
to  engender  a  general  recklessness  in  business,  and 
lavish  extravaijance  in  all  the  habits  of  life.     Wild 

•  •  • 

inflations  terminated  in  panics,  with  the  sacrifice  of 
goods  and  financial  disaster,  and  for  years  fluctuations 
tossed  to  and  fro  the  quickly  succeeding  crop  of  com- 
mercial firms,  weeding  out  the  weaker  element,  and 
finally  reacliing  the  calmer  waters  regulated  by  ex- 
perience and  superior  business  methods. 

The  frequent  mining  rushes,  developments,  and 
change  in  traflfic  continued,  nevcrth.eless,  to  impart 
many  a  shock.  The  nature  of  the  goods  sold  under- 
went many  variations.  Th(>  beads  and  blankets,  cot- 
ton fabrics  and  ribbons,  cutlery  and  notions  required 
during  the  fur-tradinii^  and  colonial  times,  had  yielded 
largely  to  a  demand  for  provisions,  and  to  luxuries  in 
consonance  witli  an  abundance  of  wealth.  In  due 
time  came  families  to  lower  the  predominance  of  a 
youthful  community  of  males,  and  a  new  range  of 
goods  began  to  find  a  market.  Agriculture  gradu- 
ally rose  to  prominence,  and  displaced  flour,  butter, 
meat,  and  other  food  staples.  Imports  were  proper 
tionately  reduced,  and  exports  increased,  wheat  taking 
the  place  of  ballast,  to  the  abatement  of  freight 
expenditures.  The  hide,  tallow,  and  fur  shipments  of 
earlier  days  were  supplemented  by  grain  and  flour, 
which  soon  surpassed  in  value  the  hitherto  all-con- 
spicuous bullion.  Then  came  lumber,  coal,  explosives, 
machinery,  fruit,  fish,  and  wine,  which  called  attention 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  coast. 
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The  war  for  the  union  had  its  effect  in  diminishing 
traffic  with  the  eastern  states,  and  giving  an  advantage 
to  foreign  dealers,  as  well  as  to  local  producers  alon^ 
the  coast  and  in  tlie  interior.  The  transcontinental 
railways  tended  to  restore  to  the  eastern  states  the 
[>referenre  over  fonngn  nuirkets,  as  well  as  to  disar- 
range a  long  existing  condition  of  aflairs  by  sapping 
the  foundation  of  many  industries,  and  by  withdrawing 
from  the  coast  entrep6ts  much  of  their  business,  and 
distributing  it  directly  among  towns  along  their  route. 
Th(^  parallel  roads  south  and  north,  includnig  the 
Canadian,  built  up  in  the  same  manner  their  termini 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  San  Francisco,  divert- 
ing by  cojnpetition  nmch  freight  from  the  more  direct 
lines.  Cliange  of  staples  also  affected  the  seasons  for 
trade.  Minhig  implied  an  early  winter  demand,  while 
agriculture  made  business  brisk  in  the  spnng  and 
autunm.  The  exploitation  of  silver  mines  stirred 
anew  in  Nevada  ^..J  California  the  lurkhig  bent  for 
gambling  in  all  directions,  keeping  large  classes  im- 
})overished  by  assessments  and  stock  panics,  and  in- 
fected even  commercial  morality,  so  that  many  a  bank 
as  well  as  a  host  of  mercantile  firms  startled  the  com- 
nmnity  with  their  ruinous  defalcations. 

The  speculative  spirit  is  sustained  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  trade.  In  colonial 
times  the  lack  of  coin  compelled  merchants  to  resort 
to  a  system  of  barter,  attended  by  prolonged  credit. 
To  trappers  and  native  tribes  were  accorded  advances 
<jf  goods  and  provisions  for  the  hunting  expeditions 
on  which  depended  their  gahis.  On  the  coast,  trad- 
ing-vessels had  to  wait  their  time  for  the  collection  of 
hides,  tallow,  and  other  cargo.  The  fur  companies 
preferred  barter  and  payment  in  goods  in  order  to 
retain  the  custom  of  employes  and  Indians,  and  in 
Utah  barter  prevailed  even  in  recent  times  to  such  an 
extent  that  agricultural  products  were  accepted  at  the 
ticket  office  of  the  theatre.  Immediately  after  the 
gold  discovery  hi  California,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere, 
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commercial  firms  sought  to  facilitate  circulation  by 
private  coinage,  until  the  government  sent  relief. 

The  credit  system  continues  to  be  extensive  in 
placer  regions,  the  trader  being  dependent  on  the 
season  when  rain  nhall  enable  the  miner  to  realize  his 
several  months  of  iabor.  or  on  the  success  of  the  pros- 
pector in  finding  new  deposits.  Thus  one  indulgence 
involves  another,  bringing  about  an  apparently  hazard- 
ous state  of  affairs,  from  which  shrank  many  a  store 
and  bank  at  difi'erent  times,  to  succumb  at  ^ength  to 
the  pressure. 

The  costly  methods  of  farming  with  irrigation  de- 
manded throughout  the  great  basin,  and  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  cheaper  pro- 
duction in  more  favored  countries  adjacent  to  ocean 
routes,  will  ever  hamper  such  efibrts.  Hence  the  re- 
liance here  is  chiefly  upon  mining  and  the  self-moving 
products  of  stock-raising,  until  manufacturing  shall 
come  to  their  aid,  together  with  increased  railway 
competition. 

The  coast  provinces  have  lost  some  of  their  control 
over  the  regions  eastward  since  railways  connected 
them  with  the  Atlantic  sources  of  supply;  but  these 
same  lines  have  augmented  trade  with  Spanish-Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  the  Orient,  and  brought  other  ad- 
vantages. Tea,  sug.'ir,  rice,  silks,  fibres,  coffee,  and 
similar  articles  are  gaining  in  bulk  to  such  extent 
that  the  northern  railway  lines  are  entering  into  com- 
petition for  their  conveyance  to  Europe  and  Nev/ 
Kngland.  The  lumber  and  fisli  of  the  northwest,  the 
grain,  Jicmr,  fruit,  and  wine  of  the  tracts  to  the  south, 
and  the  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  and  dyes  of  the 
tropical  regions,  wliich  so  far  form  the  prominent  ar- 
ticles for  export,  aside  from  the  precious  metals,  are 
backed  by  many  more  resources;  and  still  to  follow 
are  manufactures,  with  -pecial  development  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  will  render  tributary  the 
markets  encirclintj  the  Pacific. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIFE  OF  JOSIAH   FAILING. 

His  Ancestry  and  Parentage — Their  Environment  and  Char.acteristigs 
— Hi8  Education— Industrial  Training— Business  Life  in  the  Easi' 
—His  Immigration  to  Oregon — His  Career  in  Business  and  Benev- 
olence—Traits OF  A  Man  Grand  in  His  Goodness— His  Family  - 
Brief  Study  of  his  Son  Henry  and  Others. 

The  ancestors  of  Josiah  Failing  on  his  father's  side 
were  citizens  of  the  Palatinate  in  Germany,  and  plain, 
sturdy  people.  They  were  protestants,  and  bein^ 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion,  rather  than 
yield  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  everything  else. 
When  offered  the  alternative  of  a  wilderness  and  fre- 
dom  of  conscience  they  accepted  it.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beyinninn;  of  clic  eisJ:h- 
teenth  the  wars  in  Europe  were  waged  largely  on 
reliiiious  ijrounds.  The  lower  Palatinate  w^as  for  a 
long  period  the  scene  of  the  ravages  incident  to  such 
strife,  and  finally  the  remnant  of  the  peojile  adhering 
to  the  protectant  ftiith  were  r'oiii[)el]od  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land for  refugo.  Queen  Anno,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  her  board  of  trade,  granted  tlio  petition  of 
Joshua  Kockenthal  and  fiftv-one  of  his  co-relii>ionista 

.  try 

and  furnished  vessels  to  transport  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  These  religious  refugees  arrived  in 
New  York  in  170^^,  having  bi'on  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land. Most  of  them  located  tluMiiselves  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  subsequently  acquired  from  the 
crown  the  lamts  upon  which  they  settled.  Others 
followMxl  itt  1710  to  the  number  of  three   thonsa  \d. 
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Josiah  Failing  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Jacob 
Failing,  of  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  who  in 
1804  married  Mary  Chapman,  born  in  Bradford, 
Wiltshire,  England.  Josiah  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Canajoharie  in  Montgomery  county.  His  wife,  Hen- 
liotta  Lcgge  Ellison,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Ellison 
of  York,  England,  and  Mary  Bcek  of  New  York 
»ity,  was  born  in  Charleston,  Soutli  Carolina.  Soon 
,'iftcr  her  birth  her  father  died,  and  the  widow,  witli 
her  infant  daughter,  returned  to  her  parents  in 
New  York  city.  This  daughter  was  there  married 
to  Josiah  Failing  July  15,  1828. 

The  name  of  Failing  is  a  common  one  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  Montgomery  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties. The  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  opposite  Canajoharie,  is  called  Palatine  Bridge, 
from  tlie  township  so  called  in  memory  of  the  Euro- 
jH'an  home  of  the  early  settlers.  The  family  is  referred 
to  creditably  at  various  points  in  the  Broadhead  Papers, 
notably  as  ])artioipants  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Herkimer, 
tlie  nam(\s  of  three  Failings  appearing  on  the  roster 
of  the  Palatine  battalion,  which  did  good  service  in 
tliis  imttle.  Further  notice  of  tlie  family  occurs  in 
Sim's  Frontiersmen  of  New  York. 

Henrv  J.  Failinoj — or  Jacob  Failinuj,  as  he  was 
ordinarily  called — was  a  farmer,  and  had  a  trading 
post  witli  the  settlers.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
three  farms,  one  of  which,  situated  on  the  ^VFoliawk, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Josiah  ;  the  other  two  were 
in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which  is  tlit;  [>rostMit 
site  of  St  Johnsville,  One  of  liis  farms  he  gav(^  to 
a  brother  who  had  been  carried  olf  1)V  the  Indians 
when  quite  young,  but  who  was  rescued  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston  and  restored  to  his  family  after  many 
years  of  captivity.  Thi>i  act  may  be  noted  as  some- 
what characteristic  of  Josiah  Failing's  father  and  of 
liis  ancestry  generally.  They  wore  peo^ tie  of  goner. ms 
instincts,  freehearted  and  liberal,  and  hence  wnx"  iu>t 
likely  to  be  suspicious  or  mistrustful  of  others.  Tbey 
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observed  only  one  part  of  the  maxim,  never  to  cheat 
or  allow  yourself  to  be  cheated.  On  one  occasion 
Jacob  Failing's  partner  in  the  trading  post  went  to 
Albany,  carrying  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  bills  of  the  firm  and  buy  goods,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterward.  But  they  were  men  in 
whom  honesty  was  ingrained  and  instinctive,  and  no 
suffering  that  they  might  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
others  through  indirection  or  imposition  could  impair 
their  reverence  of  integrity  and  their  scrupulous  prac- 
tice of  tliis  virtue.  They  were  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent, independent  and  self-reliant,  and  held  debt  in 
tibhorrence.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them 
in  their  way  of  life  it  is  that  they  seemed  to  have  had 
no  large  ambitions. 

If  they  were  Icrs  thrifty  than  the  Knickerbockers, 
this  can  be  explained  partially  by  reference  to  their 
surroundings  and  opportunities  in  the  quiet  IMoliawk 
valley,  and  to  that  kindliness  of  spirit  which,  like  Icnd- 
in»^  dulls  the  c(\<u-  of  husbandry.  But  tlioy  man- 
ancd  to  have  an  abundance  of  tjood  thin<4s,  which  thov 
know  how  to  enjoy,  for  they  suffered  the  mininmm 
from  those  pains  and  worriments  which  are  begotten 
of  acquisitiveness.  Their  nearest  market  for  the 
]>roducts  of  their  farms  and  orchards — of  which  some 
of  the  latter  stand  much  as  tliov  were  to  this 
day — was  Albany  and  SclKMioctady,  to  which  places 
tliev  journeyed  once  a  year  in  sleighs  or  wagons  in 
lonu"  trains.  Those  were  oreat  occasions,  and  much 
enjoyed,  we  may  Ik>  sure. 

P^)r  two  generations  the  Palatine  settlement  on 
the  jNIohawk  was  almost  exclusively  German.  The 
Lutheran  church  was  the  only  religious  teacher,  and 
(rcrman  the  only  language  used  in  the  schools. 
The  mother  tonijue  was  fast  deteriorating:  amonu 
them, however,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  immi- 
grants, and  besides,  it  placed  them  at  such  disadvan- 
tage in  the  midst  of  English  speaking  people  that 
,)aeob  Failing',  realizin<j:  this,  insisted  that  nothinsi  but 
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English  should  be  spoken  in  his  household.  English 
had  not  yet  become  the  language  of  the  common 
schools,  and  German  was  still  the  language  in  every- 
day use  in  the  settlement.  The  building  of  the  Erie 
canal,  that  grand  act  of  internal  development,  brought 
a  new  and  different  life  into  the  quiet,  restful  com- 
nmnity.  The  world  was  thereby  brought  to  their 
doors.  Aggressive  people  came  in  with  progressive 
ideas.  The  country  was  awakened  and  English  began 
to  be  taught  in  the  scliools  and  spoken  on  the  streets 
and  at  liome.  The  only  relic  of  the  German  vernacu- 
lar in  Jacob  Failing's  speech  was  a  slight  difficulty 
iti  DiauaLi^ing  his  t's  and  his  d's.  This  good,  easy 
man  of  iiiHcxible  lionesty  and  pure  charity,  died  at 
about  iMiddlo  age  in  a  singular  way;  he  was  stung  on 
the  top  ot'  the  head  by  a  yellow-jacket,  the  poison  of 
wliicli  provetl  fatal. 

He  left  a  widow  with  seven  children,  and  a  fair 
estate  in  land  and  houses,  though  liad  he  cared  more 
for  money,  had  he  known  how  to  economize  as  the 
mode  was  in  New  England,  or  in  New  York  among 
the  Dutch,  or  had  lie  been  able  to  say  no  to  his 
nei^'-libors  who  needed  his  sif^nature  on  notes  to 
strengthen  iiwd  ultimately  to  replace  theirs,  he  could 
have  loft  a  very  considerable  estate  in  money  and 
realty.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  few  English  persons 
in  the  Palatine  settlement.  She  came  tlure  with  her 
parents  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  who  had  married 
Thomas  Day  in  England,  and  with  her  husband  had 
come  to  live  in  this  neighborhood. 

There  she  met  anti  married  Jacob  Failing.  She 
was  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  In  her  likeness 
are  seen  unmistakable  signs  of  strong  sense  and 
uncompromising  will.  Her  j^rescncc,  while  anything 
but  unkind  or  severe,  compelled  respect  and  consid- 
eration. No  description  of  iier  is  so  apt  or  so  sug- 
gestive as  that  contained  in  a  word,  now  gone  out  of 
usi!,  but  which  was  in  vogue  during  her  time,  "  gen- 
tlewoman," stately  and  dignified,  yet  sympathetic  and 
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affable.  Obedience  to  her  in  the  household  was  abso- 
lute, though  never  compelled.  Compliance  with  her 
wishes  on  the  part  of  her  children  was  unhesitating 
and  seemed  a  matter  of  course.  Her  influence  over 
them  was  such  that  her  discipline  was  not  only  never 
questioned,  but  to  her  children  it  would  have  seemed 
an  unnatural  thing  not  to  obey.  She  was  a  woman 
of  deep  religious  sentiment,  a  baptist  in  creed,  and 
fashioned  her  life  upon  the  teachings  of  scripture. 
Her  views  she  impressed  deeply  upon  her  children. 
She  was  devoted  to  them,  and  being  of  such  positive 
character  and  possessing  culture  nmch  beyond  her 
day  and  locality,  it  is  not  singular  that  a  knowledge 
of  lier  individuality  is  well  preserved  among  her 
descendants.  In  order  to  maintain  her  family  and 
give  them  such  opportunities  of  study  as  the  neigh- 
borhood afforded,  and  also  to  keep  up  a  household 
the  hospitality  of  wliich  a  long  list  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  alwavs  found  tliemsolves  at  libertv  to 
connnand,  she  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  land  piece 
by  piece  as  the  exigency  arose.  When  she  died  in 
her  eighty-eigjith  year,  the  farm  that  remained  she 
willed  to  her  onl}'  surviving  daughter,  Sarali  Rapp. 
Of  late  years  it  fell  \\\  the  line  of  railroad  develop- 
ment, and  was  traversed  by  the  West  Shore  road, 
which  purchased  it  rather  than  foot  tlie  bill  for  dam- 
ages. Mrs  Failing  retained  her  mental  and  [)hysicnl 
force  to  a  very  late  day  in  life.  Such  was  her  vital- 
ity that  at  eight3-two  her  handwriting  was  admirable 
for  its  firmness  and  regularity.  From  her,  to  her  son 
Josiah,  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural,  for  though 
he  was  not  unlike  his  father  in  some  respects,  his  more 
distinctive  characteristics  were  those  of  his  mother. 

Josiah  Failing,  whose  character  and  life  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  the  subject  of  this  study,  with 
special  reference  to  his  identification  with  the  history 
of  Portland  and  the  northwest,  was  born  July  9, 
1800,  in  the  environment  already  described.  Cana- 
joharie  was  a  staid  restful  town  of  healthful  and  i>iv- 
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turesque  location,  the  chief  functionaries  of  which 
were  the  dominie,  the  physician,  the  schoohnaster, 
and  the  magistrate.  The  latter's  labor  consisted 
mainly  in  maintaining  a  dignity  of  demeanor  in 
accord  with  the  nominal  seriousness  of  his  functions. 
But,  withal,  it  was  a  fair  nursery  of  manhood,  solid, 
original,  and  true,  especially  if  the  domestic  influences 
were  such  as  characterized  the  household  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  Failing. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all, 
direct  straightforward  behavior,  scrupulous  sense  of 
moral  and  religious  obligation,  labor  respected,  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliant  pride  to  which  aid  is  dis- 
tasteful, but  wliich  delights  in  all  that  is  charitable 
and  for  the  elevation  of  man — in  such  an  atmosphere 
did  Josiah  Failing  pass  his  days  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  lie  could  liiirdly  go  wrong  afterward, 
and  what  thi  re  was  good  in  him  must  have  been 
expanded  and  confirmed  by  his  home  life.  His  early 
years  were  not  eventful.  He  was  faithful  in  school, 
and  made  the  most  of  the  best  opportmiities  available 
in  acquiring  an  education.  The  lessons  that  were 
taught  he  mastered  thoroughly,  and  constantly  built 
u[)on  this  foundation  ever  afterward  by  thoughtful 
})erusal  of  good  books,  the  chief  of  which  was  his 
bible,  and  by  association  with  and  friction  among 
men — and  there  can  bo  no  school  of  wider  curriculum 
r  more  useful  philosophy  than  this. 

And  the  farm  itself  as  a  means  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation has  its  points  of  excellence.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  know  that  it  has  turned  out  more  grad- 
uates sound  in  mind  and  body  than  any  other  semi- 
nary. At  any  rate  it  contributes  wonderfully  to  the 
))rainas  well  as  to  the  brawn  of  our  society. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  shift  for  himself  and  become  helpful  to  others  as 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  obtained  his  mother's  consent 
to  go  to  Albany  and  learn  the  paper-stainer's  trade, 
the  art  of  which  at  the  time  consisted  in  impressing 
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designs  upon  wall-paper  by  hand  with  blocks ;  it  was 
what  his  hands  found  to  do  and  he  did  it.  He  coni- 
pleted  his  apprenticeship  in  New  York  city  in  1824, 
and  worked  at  the  trade  there  until  his  raarriaijc. 
Then,  his  health  not  havin*^  been  good  while  enoraged 
in  papcr-stainnig,  he  went  into  tlie  draying  business, 
and  subsequently  for  many  years  held  the  office  of 
city  superintendent  of  carts.  Of  the  drayniastor's 
association  he  was  secretary.  His  means  were  lim- 
ited,  but  lie  continued  to  support  his  family  in  com- 
fort, and  to  educate  his  children.  This  was  liis  chief 
care.  As  thuir  number  increased,  his  anxiety  foi' 
their  welfare  caused  liim  to  think  nmch  of  ways  and 
means  to  better  his  financial  condition.  Early  in  the 
thirties  he  became  greatly  interested  in  Oregon,  and 
was  on  the  point  at  one  time  of  joining  a  company 
to  emigrate  to  the  Pacific  coast;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
great  caution,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  family, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  venture,  deterred 
him.  The  idea  never  left  liis  mind,  influenced  largely 
by  letters  from  the  early  missionaries.  When  however 
years  afterward  the  undertaking  had  become  more 
feasible,  tliough  it  was  still  a  bold  step  for  him  to 
take  situated  as  he  was,  he  did  not  decide  upon 
it  fullv  until  it  had  been  talked  over  anions  the 
members  of  the  family  for  perhaps  twelve  montlis. 
Thus,  tliouirh  he  mio-ht  be  so  deliberate  as  to  b(^ 
counted  slow,  he  never  took  a  leap  in  the  dark.  H(; 
canvassed  the  matter  thoroughly  in  every  detail  first, 
but  haviuij  once  made  up  his  mind  he  never  faltered. 
He  was  always  a  devout  believer  in  providence,  but 
he  never  trusted  anything  to  chance.  His  life  in 
New  York  city,  meanwliile,  was  not  marked  by  any 
notable  event.  It  was  one  of  great  activity,  never- 
theless, from  1824  to  1851.  First  of  all  he  discharged 
his  duty  conscientiously  to  those  dependent  upon  him. 
And  it  was  no  light  task  to  provide  comfortably  for 
and  rear  with  good  educational  facilities  a  family 
which  had  increased  to  six  children.     His  business 
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required  the  closeat  attention,  yet  his  charity  which 
began  at  home  did  not  end  there.  In  the  baptist 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon  and  leading  spirit, 
he  always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  do  the 
greatest  good  in  man}'  practical  ways,  such  i.a  are 
always  plain  to  him  who  will  see  them.  In  reliev- 
ing the  needy  and  comforting  those  in  distress  he  was 
always  a  ready  and  cheerful  helper.  His  interest  in 
the  public  schools  was  hearty  and  earnest,  and  he  was 
an  active  friend  of  this  bulwark  of  sound  morality  and 
good  government.  But  the  sphere  of  his  activity  in 
this  respect  was  not  so  wide  or  pronounced  as  it 
became  later  in  a  pioneer  field,  where  he  earned  the 
title  of  father  of  the  schools.  Not  that  he  was  in 
accord  with  the  theory  of  public  school  education,  of 
which  demagogues  of  the  present  day  make  capital, 
or  which  unthinking  people  accept  because  it  would 
be  unpopular  not  to  do  so.  But  of  this  in  its  order. 
On  the  15th  of  April  1851  Josiah  Failing,  accom- 
panied by  his  sons,  Henry  and  John  W.  Failing,  sailed 
from  New  York  city,  in  no  wise  on  a  speculation,  but 
to  thoroughly  examine  the  Oregon  country,  which  he 
had  studied  as  carefully  as  he  could  at  a  distance, 
and  which  he  was  satisfied  should  be  the  future  home 
of  the  family.  They  arrived  in  Portland  on  the  9th 
of  June  following,  without  incident  worthy  of  note, 
unless  it  be  the  view  they  obtained  en  route  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  in  ruins  after  the 
terrible  fire  of  that  year.  Had  that  cosmopolitan 
scene  of  excitement  and  speculative  fever  looked  its 
best,  however,  I  apprehe'id  that  it  would  have  held 
out  no  attractions  for  Josiah  Failing.  A  feeling 
of  abandon  and  unrest  seemed  manifest  there ;  it 
appeared  to  him  that  instability  and  homelessness 
characterized  the  community.  And  why  not  ?  Few 
expected  to  live  there  longer  than  would  be  necessary 
to  gather  some  gold,  when  every  man  would  return 
to  his  home.     It  was  truly  in  many  respects  a  demor- 
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alized  city,  given  over  to  gambling  and  the  concomi- 
tants of  that  mania.  A  wonderful  transformation 
has  since  taken  place,  ore  that  almost  transcends 
description,  but  San  Francisco  is  still  haunted  by  the 
old  spirit,  and  it  is  not  yet  the  truly  American  city 
of  homes  and  domestic  ties  that  let  us  hope  it  may 
some  time  become.  But  Josiah  Failing  had  started 
for  Portland ;  he  had  done  so  advisedly,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  pur- 
pose with  any  temptation,  had  such  existed. 

In  1851  Portland  had  a  population  of  three  or  four 
hundred  people  who  had  settled  themselves  near  the 
river.  Back  of  the  few  small  buildings  which  had 
been  hastily  thrown  up  stood  a  virgin  forest.  In  the 
one  or  two  streets  laid  out  there  were  still  the  stumps 
of  great  fir-trees.  In  the  immediate  outlook  there 
was  as  little  tonic  as  in  the  autumn  rains  beyond 
which  the  sun  was  hidden ;  but  there  was  a  future  for 
the  country,  a  great  and  solid  future.  They  could 
see  it.  They  had  the  gift  of  patience  to  wait  for  it, 
and  do  what  could  be  done  in  the  mean  time.  In  this 
decision  of  theirs  much  was  involved,  both  for  Ore- 
gon and  themselves.  It  is  true  that  as  the  world 
goes  no  man  is  indispensable  to  it ;  yet  there  are  those 
who  have  so  filled  a  place  that  we  wonder  whether 
things  could  be  as  they  are  had  they  not  lived. 
It  is  held  that  the  vacuum  caused  bj  the  taking 
off  of  one  is  readily  filled  by  another ;  yet  if  we 
be  asked  who  that  other  is,  we  cannot  always  name 
him.  The  power  that  was  vital  in  him  does  not 
perish.  In  the  economy  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
material  nature  there  is  a  conservation  of  force  by 
redistribution.  But  individuality  is  never  repro- 
duced. There  is  a  barrier  set  up  against  uniformity, 
a  provision  for  originality  and  adaptability.  It  is  the 
privelege  and  province  of  this  work,  Tlie  Chronicles 
of  the  Builders^  to  record  the  life  and  deeds  of  those 
who  have  won  so  distinctive  a  olace  as  to  be  with- 
out any  living  counterpart. 
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The  stock  of  goods  with  which  Josiah  and  Henry 
FaiUng  were  to  begin  business  did  not  arrive  until 
October.  While  waiting  for  their  arrival  they  occu- 
pied themselves  in  building  a  store  for  their  recep- 
tion, twenty-two  feet  front  and  fifty  feet  deep,  on  the 
lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Oak  streets. 
This  was  replaced  by  a  brick  building  in  1859,  and  the 
original  wooden  structure  was  removed  to  the  lot  in 
the  rear,  where  it  long  stood  as  a  memorial  of  1851. 
In  the  first  built  structure  they  started  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous stock  adapted  to  the  somewhat  restricted 
requirements  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  at  first  exclu- 
sively farmers.  Later,  as  the  wants  of  their  custom- 
ers became  more  varied  and  extensive,  their  stock 
grew  in  volume  and  variety  to  meet  their  demands. 
The  handful  of  merchants  who  started  in  business  at 
Portland  during  1851  have  nearly  all  either  passed 
away  or  engaged  in  other  occupations.  Only  one 
of  them,  C.  H.  Lewis,  continues  now  exclusively  in 
this  traffic.  The  experience  of  a  pioneer  merchant  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  nmch  varied,  and  his  history  as  such  is 
largely  contained  in  the  annals  of  his  environment, 
yet  to  overlook  his  factorship  in  its  influence  for  good 
or  evil,  materially  and  socially,  would  be  to  ignore 
one  of  the  essential  aims  of  historical  inquiry.  In 
that  work  of  which  this  is  a  companion-piece,  and 
from  which  it  derives  its  origin,  the  general  condition 
of  men  and  affairs  in  Oregon  at  the  time  referred 
t(3  is  fully  discussed. 

Father  and  son  did  not  start  out  auspiciously  in 
traffic.  A  succession  of  disasters  befell  them  in 
1852.  Three  vessels,  the  barks  Mendora  and./.  ('. 
Merltliew,  and  the  brig  Vandalia,  the  latter  with  all 
her  crew,  went  down  on  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  river 
in  one  night.  In  order  to  divide  their  risk  as  mucli 
as  possible,  for  insurance  could  not  be  had  at  that, 
time,  they  had  goods  in  each  of  these  vessels.  Their 
loss  by  this  wreckage  was  therefore  total  antl 
severe.     At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  or  eight  years 
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they  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  point  at  which 
they  started,  but  they  kept  their  heads  above  water, 
and  while  struggling  against  adversity  they  were 
acquiring  strength  and  laying  a  foundation  deep  and 
broad.  Their  connections  were  with  New  York,  and 
they  imported  a  great  many  goods  for  San  Francisco. 
Henry  Failing  shared  in  the  management  and  con- 
trol with  his  father.  They  did  a  strictly  legitimate 
business,  and  avoided  everything  like  speculation,  tak- 
ing only  such  risks  as  v/ere  inevitable  in  their  line  of 
trade.  They  were  conservative  and  prudent,  but 
they  did  not  lack  either  in  activity  or  enterprise ; 
in  every  respect  they  conducted  their  affairs  upon 
the  highest  business  principles.  They  employed  no 
drummers.  They  resorted  to  none  of  those  artifices 
which  inflate  traffic  by  proportionately  increasing  the 
expense  account.  They  started  out  with  the  deter- 
mination not  to  incur  any  obligations  they  could 
not  meet  with  certainty.  Father  and  son  planted 
themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
country  grew  they  grew  with  it.  Whoever  traded 
with  them  once  traded  with  them  ever  afterward,  and 
in  this  was  their  advertisement.  Their  advancement 
in  business  was  reciprocal  with  the  expansion  of  the 
country  with  which  they  were  identified.  The  meas- 
ure of  its  development  was  the  measure  of  theirs,  and 
vice  versa. 

Their  business  was  from  the  beginning  confined 
almost  entirely  to  supplying  up-country  merchants. 
As  each  of  these  enlarged  his  business,  theirs  was 
enlarged  ;  and  whenever  new  stores  were  established 
in  the  interior  they  secured  their  share  of  the  cus- 
tom. In  the  spring  of  18G4  Josiah  Failing  withdrew, 
with  a  comfortable  competency.  From  that  time 
until  his  death,  on  the  14th  day  of  August  1877,  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  look  after  those  interests  which 
had  always  been  dear  to  him — chiefly  the  aflairs  of 
the  church  and  the  public  schools — and  he  made  good 
use  of  his  time.     This  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  sea- 
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son  of  his  long  and  active  career,  for  the  dominating 
idea  of  his  life  was  to  do  good.  While  in  business  he 
was  attentive  to  its  requirements,  methodical  and 
thorough  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  merchant, 
but  the  store  did  not  swallow  him  up  and  separate 
him  from  the  world.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
he  was  not  a  leader,  and  recognized  as  the  spirit  and 
inspiration  of  practical  beneficence  in  Portland.  The 
baptist  church  remembers  him  as  one  of  the  most 
active  builders  and  liberal  contributors  to  its  well- 
being  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  own  denomination,  but  he  entertained 
a  broad  charity  for  the  people  who  disagreed  with 
him.  He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  religion. 
He  was  somewhat  like  the  episcopal  clergyman 
who,  falling  into  a  crowd  of  ministers  of  other  denom- 
inations who  regarded  his  creed  as  only  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world,  and  being  asked  by  one 
of  them  if  there  was  any  religion  in  the  episcopal 
church,  answered,  "  None  to  speak  of."  Josiah  Fail- 
ing was  not  ostentatious  in  his  religion  ;  his  faith  was 
rather  manifested  in  his  acts.  He  was  not  much 
given  to  talking  in  meeting. 

His  was  the  first  family  of  baptists  that  came  to 
live  in  Portland,  and  the  church  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  up  about  him  as  a  nucleus.  He  was  active 
and  earnest  in  securing  the  site  of  the  baptist  church 
on  the  corner  of  Alder  and  Fourth  streets,  which 
v/as  originally  a  gift  of  the  town  proprietors,  but 
it  was  occupied  by  persons  whom  it  took  strong 
and  persistent  efforts  to  eject.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  church,  whicli  in  his  case  was  not  a  nominal 
office,  and  he  discharged  all  its  duties,  implied  as  well 
as  expressed,  conscientiously  and  as  a  labor  of  love. 
He  never  could  be  idle. .  He  did  not  wait  to  be  called, 
and  if  there  was  something  that  no  one  else  would  do 
he  was  the  man  for  it.  The  cry  of  distress  never 
reached  his  ears  unheeded  or  found  him  unprepared. 
The  immigrants  of  1852  will  never  forget  his  activ- 
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ity  in  their  behalf,  when  stricken  with  disease  and 
threatened  with  starvation  beyond  the  mountains,  he 
worked  for  their  relief  as  earnestly  and  as  tenderly  as 
though  they  had  been  members  of  his  own  family. 
His  influence  was  felt  everywhere  in  the  young  city 
in  shaping  its  affairs  for  the  better.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  realize  the  scope  and  durability  of  the  moral 
force  put  forth  by  him  in  the  formation  of  its  society. 
He  was  interested  and  took  part  in  everything  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
It  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  exertions,  per- 
suasion, and  influence  that  the  first  school  district  in 
Portland  was  organized  and  a  tax  levied  to  build  a 
schoolhouse.  He  had  always  been  an  advocate  of  pub- 
lic school  education,  but  his  position  on  this  subject  has 
been  of  late  years  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
and  sentiments  ascribed  to  him  which  he  did  not  enter- 
tain. He  was  not  the  father  of  the  present  high  pres- 
sure high  school  system.  He  deprecated  tlie  teaching 
of  abstruse  mathematics,  the  languages  and  sciences,  at 
the  public  expense.  His  idea  was  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  do  all  it  can  to  make  good  and  useful 
citizens  of  the  rising  generation,  and  that  it  should 
make  thorough  provision  for  teaching  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  He  held,  and 
very  logically,  that  the  erection  of  high  schools  and 
free  colleges  such  as  the  free  academy  of  New  York 
city,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  college  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  calculated  to  educate  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  a  sort  of  aristocracy  that  is  not  in  conso- 
nance with  our  institutions,  and  that  where  parents 
are  able  to  maintain  their  children  in  idleness  long 
enough  to  receive  a  high  course  of  tuition,  they  are, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  able  to  give  them  this  educa- 
tion at  their  own  expense  ;  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  receive  the  benefits  of  such  a  curriculum  will 
receive  it  even  if  the  public  does  not  provide  it ;  that 
the  scheme  fails  in  its  object,  for  instead  of  confer- 
ring a  benefit  upon  the  children  of  poor  parents,  it 
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makes  only  a  free  opening  to  those  who  could  pay  for 
it ;  that  it  taxes  the  many  for  the  few.  He  was 
very  willing  that  the  few  should  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many;  that  is,  that  the  capital  and 
wealth  of  the  country  should  contribute  of  its  means 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  but  that  capi- 
tal and  wealth  should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  masses  seemed  to  him  wrong.  Such  were  his 
views  when  he  possessed  small  means,  and  were  not 
changed  when  he  possessed  larger  means.  As  early 
as  1847,  when  the  question  was  before  the  public  in 
New  York  city  regarding  the  free  academy,  he 
resided  there  and  most  of  his  children  were  in  school. 
If  he  had  consulted  his  own  interests  he  would  have 
voted  for  tiie  measure,  but  in  his  mind  there  was  a 
principle  involved  and  he  voted  "no."  The  proposi- 
tion was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  nevertheless,  for 
the  people  could  not  realize  that  education  cannot  do 
everything  for  everybody.  Mr  Failing,  in  whose 
memory  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Portland  is 
named,  was  for  many  years  school  director,  and  he 
was  a  director  who  directed.  It  was  not  known 
at  any  school  when  Mr  Failing  was  coming  ;  he  just 
dropped  in.  His  visits  were  frequent  and  he  had  his 
hands  full  looking  after  the  discipline  of  his  charge, 
and  settling  vexatious  issues  between  parents  and 
teachers.  His  known  justice  and  impartiality,  and 
the  respect  which  his  character  inspired,  made  him  a 
most  acceptable  and  successful  arbiter.  His  decis- 
ions were  always  wise,  kind,  and  final. 

In  politics  Mr  Failing  started  out  an  ardent  whig, 
but  a  few  years  after  he  came  to  Oregon  his  party 
became  practically  dissolved.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  republican  party,  of  which  he  became  a 
working  member  as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  In 
1853  he  Vr'as  elected  mayor  of  Portland  on  the  citizens' 
or  non-partisan  ticket.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  to 
that  which  named  Grant  four  years  later.     He  was 
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a  federalist  in  his  political  views  as  distinguished  from 
the  advocates  of  state  rights.  He  believed  in  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  and  he  considered  democracy  free  trade. 
He  was  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  sense  of  laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  an  institution  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  what  his  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  may  be  fairly  determined  by  his 
vote  in  1 857,  when  three  questions  were  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Oregon  territory :  First,  the  adoption 
of  the  conscitution ;  second,  whether  Oregon  should 
be  admitted  as  a  free  or  slave  state ;  and  third, 
whether  negroes,  other  than  those  already  residents, 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  state.*  He  voted 
against  the  constitution,  believing  that  the  admission 
of  Oregon  as  a  state  might  wisely  be  postponed  until 
further  accession  to  its  population ;  he  was  against 
slavery  and  in  favor  of  free  negroes.  Mr  Failing's 
politics  was  a  matter  first  of  reason  and  then  of  faith, 
and  he  strove  to  promote  his  party's  ends  because  he, 
believed  them  to  be  for  the  best.  Good  government 
was  his  criterion.  He  was  not  offensive  in  his  par- 
tisanship, and  some  of  his  best  friends  were  radically 
opposed  to  him  in  politics.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
sharp  angles,  and  he  never  aroused  an  antagonist 
needlessly.  He  would  not  seek  to  establish  his  indi- 
viduality for  the  sake  of  differing  from  his  neighbors, 
nor  would  he  insist  on  a  point  merely  to  get  the  best 
of  the  argument.  But  he  was  not  the  man  that 
would  yield  a  principle  ;  sham  or  pretense  in  any  form 
he  despised.  His  position  was  firm  and  well  defined, 
and  there  was  no  sort  of  blandishment  or  intimidation 
that  could  turn  him.  Yet  was  he  so  considerate  and 
gentle  that  difier  with  him  as  you  might  he  never 
seemed  unkind.  He  had  little  of  what  is  termed  pol- 
icy, but  few  men  ever  had  better  self-control.  If 
one  of  his  sons  was  a  little  hard-headed  or  persistent 
in  the  advocacy  of  some  idea,  he  would  remind 
him,  "  My  son,  molasses  catches  more  flies  than  vine- 
gar in  this  world."     He  was  a  fair  judge  of  human 
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nature,  and  possessed  adaptability  without  cunning. 
If  he  started  out  to  do  something  that  he  thought 
good  and  useful,  which  motive  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  ambition,  he  generally  carried  it  through. 
It  was  due  to  his  personal  innuence  and  persistent 
effort  that  the  common  council  of  Portland  in  1856 
was  at  last  induced  to  order  four  cemented  cisterns 
dug  at  regular  intervals  on  First  street  from  Oak  to 
Yamhill,  so  that  a  supply  of  water  for  the  engines 
could  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  fire.  He  had  per- 
sistently urged  this  for  about  three  years.  One  of 
the  original  town  proprietors,  a  wealthy  man,  was 
indignant,  and  said  it  was  a  piece  of  tomfoolery  done 
to  please  old  man  Failing.  Nevertheless  the  utility 
of  the  cisterns  was  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
many  more  were  dug.  During  the  great  fires  of 
1872-3,  by  which  time  the  fire  department  had  become 
well  organized,  though  there  was  a  limited  supply  of 
water,  the  engines  stood  over  those  cisterns  all  day. 
Josiah  Failing  was  truly  a  man  of  solid  and  noble 
character.  Unconsciously  a  philanthropist,  the  lux- 
ury of  his  life  was  to  do  good.  His  aspirations  were 
less  material  than  those  of  most  business  men.  His 
energies  were  never  directed  wholly  to  personal 
aggrandisement.  Reserving  only  an  unselfish  share 
of  his  labor  and  his  income  for  himself,  the  rest  was 
distributed  among  others  where,  in  his  judgment, 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  Tender-hearted  and 
approachable,  a  sympathetic  listener  and  a  sago  coun- 
sellor, he  heard  everybody's  story  ;  no  one  hesitated 
to  go  to  him  with  his  trouble  ;  nor  did  he  withhold 
prudent  counsel  or  appropriate  aid.  None  had  cause 
to  regret  a  conference  with  him,  for  his  judgment  of 
men  and  things  was  most  excellent.  If  he  lacked 
force  at  any  point  it  was  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  aggressiveness  in  his  character,  to  his  habitual  cau- 
tion, or  to  his  extreme  conservatism ;  he  was  not 
sanguine  in  temperament,  and  he  inherited  a  horror 
of  debt.     His  idea  was  not  to  judge  by  appearances, 
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^)Ut  to  look  uruler  tlio  nurfuce.  He  was  wont  to  say  : 
*'  Now,  iU.st  think  of  it  a  lit  tic  ;  now  just  look  at  it  as 
it  rcallv  is."  A  .siip<ifi'  lal  .u't^uiuont  never  cnuglit 
bim.  He  cxccdlf.d  irj  ^otiinLl  at  Uio  Hue  iuwiirdncss 
((ftlko  subject  ')u  iiand.  W  be  bar!  l>oeu  a  lawyer  bo 
vv<>ul(i  not  liave  l)eon  satisti^.fl  to  quote  deeisioiu-i ;  bo 
would  baVo  rath'T  d*  j  *nfb;d  upon  the  reason  for  tbc 
law.  lie  did  not  tr-mhle  lii/n^clf  much  l)Cvond  tbo 
fuuin  point  of  a  uu     '     i..  anu  tbi;*  be  grasped  direetly. 
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but  to  look  under  the  surface.  He  was  wont  to  say : 
**  Now,  just  think  of  it  a  little  ;  now  just  look  at  it  as 
it  really  is."  A  superficial  argument  never  caught 
him.  He  excelled  in  getting  at  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  subject  on  hand.  If  he  had  been  a  lawyer  he 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  quote  decisions ;  he 
would  have  rather  depended  upon  the  reason  for  the 
law.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  much  beyond  the 
main  point  of  a  question,  and  this  he  grasped  directly. 
He  stripped  the  subject  down  to  its  bones,  going 
through  dress  and  flesh.  If  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  culture  which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  his 
intellectuality  would  have  made  him  a  man  of  marked 
power  in  literature,  law,  statesmanship,  or  theology, 
certainly  so  if  his  beneficent  promptings  were  not 
such  as  to  handicap  personal  ambition.  He  possessed 
great  dignity  of  carriage  and  address,  but  it  was 
natural  and  far  removed  from  aficctation  or  pom- 
posity. He  was  cordial  in  manner,  but  no  one  would 
think  of  accosting  hini  with  familiarity.  Full  of  good- 
humor  and  fond  of  a  joke  he  was  still  dignified  and 
stately.  Slang  and  nicknames  were  an  abomination 
to  him.  His  sons  were  Henry,  John,  and  Edward, 
never  Harry,  Jack,  or  Ed.  His  ftivorite  study  was 
history,  and  his  reading  went  far  beyond  the  range  of 
his  schooling.  What  lie  read  ho  digested.  He  was 
not  bookish,  however,  but  practical  in  everything, 
a  handy  man  who  could  make  or  mend,  with  a  turn 
for  invention  and  a  decided  mechanical  ingenuity. 
His  face  is  one  tliat  repays  shidy,  the  massive 
forehead,  the  earnest  eyes  set  well  back  under  the 
brows,  which  are  prominently  developed,  the  large 
nose,  slii>htlv  rdronsw — these  show  him  to  be  a  man 
of  rugged  intellectual  power,  contemplative  habits, 
and  inflexible  will.  Considered  together  with  the 
ample  mouth  and  chin,  firm  and  kind,  the  upper 
features  are  softened,  and  the  general  eftect  is  a  pic- 
ture of  benevolence.  Five  feet  elevon  inches  in 
height,  and  weighing   about  220  pounds,  quite  erect, 
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save  a  alight  stoop  of  the  broad  shoulders  as  he  grew 
older,  moving  with  slow  and  even  tread,  plain  but 
decorous  in  dress,  wearing  always  the  best  watch  in 
Portland  made  to  his  order  and  encased  in  silver  for 
use  and  not  for  show,  going  the  rounds  of  business 
and  charity,  he  was  a  figure  that  nmst  have  com- 
pelled regard  and  admiration  ;  a  grand,  good  man  ;  a 
Christian  gentleman,  who  loved  his  fellow-beings  and 
did  all  he  could  for  them. 

Of  Mrs  Josiah  Failing  it  need  only  be  said  that 
her  life  and  her  husband's  were  the  supplement  and 
the  complement  of  each  otlier,  forming  that  perfect 
union  which  is  ideal  wedlock.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character,  aftectionate  and  loyal  disposition, 
and  remarkable  personal  beauty.  Devoted  first  of  all 
to  her  husband  and  children,  her  home  was  her  world, 
thouoh  without  noise  or  bustle  she  discharged  her 
full  duty  to  society,  until  she  was  called  away  in  1883. 

Henry  Failing,  the  eldest  son  of  these  worthy  per- 
sons, was  born  in  Now  York,  January  17,  1834. 
Resxardinij  tlie  home  influences  under  which  he  ijrew 
up  little  need  bo  said  furtlier.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  completed  the  public  school  curriculum, 
havinir  finished  the  normal  school  course  of  the  same 
system  by  attending  scliool  at  night.  He  was  preco- 
cious and  his  ])lace  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
Nearly  all  of  his  classmates  grew  up  and  held  fair 
positions,  and  several  of  them  have  won  laurels. 
He  manifested  special  a))titude  for  mathematics,  in 
which  brand)  he  went  far  enough  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  tiigoiiometry ;  he  became  tolerably  familiar 
with  elementarv  Latin  and  French  ;  the  study  of  the 
latter  language  he  afterward  carried  well  forward  in 
business  among  Frenchmen.  His  father's  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  his  receivimx  acolleoe  trainincr. 
Two  sisters  older  than  himself,  to  whose  aid  he  was 
much  indebted  for  help  in  his  studies,  had  a  prior  claim 
in  that  respect.     After  he  had  entered  into  business 
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he  might  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  more  lib- 
eral education,  but  the  twig  had  been  bent ;  that  he 
would  have  made  a  finished  scholar  and  succeeded  in 
one  of  the  learned  professions  adapted  to  his  tastes  is 
quite  certain,  but  whether  he  could  have  achieved 
results  more  substantial  than  those  that  have  crowned 
his  life  is  questionable. 

In  the  spring  of  184G  he  went  into  the  French 
house  of  Guillaunie  Rozat  and  company,  which  traded 
principally  with  the  western  ports  of  France,  their 
business  l)eing  confined  to  shipping  and  ini[)orting. 
The  experience  he  gained  there  by  close  application 
was  of  great  value  to  him  in  later  years.  The  famil- 
iarity which  he  acquired  with  foreign  business  and 
the  ability  displayed  by  him  to  manage  it  were  such 
that  after  ho  had  been  two  years  with  his  French 
einj:>loyers,  Amos  K.  Eno,  one  of  the  leading  import- 
ing and  jobbing  dry-goods  men  of  New  York  city, 
and  a  friend  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  foreign  branch  of 
his  house,  in  which  position  he  continued  nearly 
three  years,  when  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
European  buyer  for  the  house.  Had  he  accepted  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  he  would  liave  become  a  very 
wealthy  man,  but  his  thoughts  had  been  turned  in 
another  direction.  His  father  had  a  large  family 
depend! n<jf  upon  his  labor,  and  Henry  felt  tliat  he 
ought  to  do  something  that  would  be  more  directly 
helpful  to  them.  Oregon  a]>peared  to  offer  the  pros- 
pect that  was  desired,  and  as  we  have  seen  he  came 
to  Portland  with  his  father  in  1851.  In  1869,  in 
connection  with  H.  W.  Corbett,  he  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  First  National  bank  of  Port- 
land, which  had  been  organized  in  1865,  but  had  not 
started  business  until  a  year  later. 

It  liad  been  a  slow-going  institution,  that  was  to 
be  vitilizcd  under  the  new  management.  Mr  Failing 
was  chosen  president  and  M*'  Corbett  vice-president, 
which  offices  they  have  held  respectively  ever  since. 
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The  coin  deposits  of  the  bank  when  they  took  it  were 
about  $48,000;  these  afterward  steadily  increai.ed  until 
in  the  latter  part  of  1 889  they  amounted  to  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  million.  Its  c.-,pital  was  increased 
in  a  short  while  from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  and  sub- 
sequently to  $500,000.  That  its  dividends  have  been 
satisfactory  goes  without  saying.  The  success  of  the 
bank,  according  to  the  size  of  Its  capital  and  the  period 
in  which  it  has  done  business,  is  almost  without  paral- 
lel. Mr  Failing's  tributary  banking  interests  are  at 
the  Dalles,  Pendleton,  Baker  city,  Heppner,  and  else- 
where in  Oregon  and  at  Dayton,  Colfax,  and  else- 
where in  Washington. 

The  First  National  bank  of  Portland  has  out- 
stripped all  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Paci- 
fic northwest.  Of  these  banks  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary number,  and  their  average  standing  is  at  least 
as  good  as  in  any  other  community,  perhaps  better 
than  in  most,  for  if  there  is  one  characteristic  in 
affairs  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  it  is  sta- 
bility. A  high  degree  of  success  in  banking  presup- 
poses the  "lements  of  knowledge,  wide  in  scope  and 
precise  in  detail,  discriminating  judgment  of  men  and 
affairs,  coolness,  self-control,  determination,  courage. 
A  banker  must  be  the  man  of  all  others  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  most  delicate  general  relationship 
that  men  sustain  toward  each  other — the  guardian- 
ship of  money,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  life,  if  not 
life  itself,  in  these  times,  if  not  always,  and  yet  the 
highest  integrity  is  not  an  adequate  guaranty.  The 
banker  who  is  phenomenally  successful  continuously 
must  needs  be  a  general  as  well  as  morally  superior. 
The  First  National  bank  never  applied  to  any  one  for 
custom.  Its  roots  went  down  from  the  beginning 
into,  and  drew  its  blood  from,  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  To  this  extent  it  grew  as  the  country 
enlarged.  Its  prosperity,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  would 
have  been  assured  by  this  fact  alone.  It  treated  its 
customers  liberally.     It  avoided  usury  from  consider- 
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ations  both  moral  and  politic,  has  never  accepted 
anything  above  the  legal  rate,  and  it  has  always  kept 
below  the  law  in  this  respect.  When  the  legal  rate 
was  ten  per  cent,  with  the  liberty  to  charge  twelve 
per  cent  on  express  contiact,  before  the  law  was 
rescinded  the  bank's  maximum  rate  was  ten  per  cent. 
Here  we  have  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  a  whole- 
some, high-minded,  hmnane  groundwork  of  opr.Ta- 
tions,  and  on  the  other,  implicit  faith  in  the  integrity 
and  skill  of  the  management ;  resulting  in  an  unprece- 
dented record.  The  analysis  of  such  an  achievement 
is  pleasing  to  the  student  of  economics  and  sociology. 
A  world  of  morals  and  dollars  is  involved. 

The  history  of  the  bank  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
picture  of  Mr  Failing's  life.  Yet  he  would  have  been 
a  busy  man  apart  from  banking.  It  has  been  his 
policy  to  take  part  in  everything  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  common  interest,  and  to  avoid  everything  in 
any  way  antagonistic  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  Every  public- spirited  enterprise  has  had 
his  countenance  and  cooperation,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  material  support  and  intelligence.  In 
the  early  days,  when  internal  navigation  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  when  obstructions  in  the  river 
had  to  be  xgrnoved  in  order  that  the  clogged  arteries 
of  trade  connecting  Portland  with  the  interior  might 
be  utilized,  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Willamette 
Transportation  and  Locks  company.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  early  operations  of  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel 
company,  and  was  one  of  those  who  paid  the  expenses 
o^  demonstrati"'.g  the  value  of  the  deposit. 

Owing  to  his  early  experience  in  the  counting- 
house  and  his  connection  with  the  shipping  trade,  he 
developed  a  taste  for  that  branch  of  the  business. 
As  soon  as  his  means  would  permit  he  iook  part  in 
the  building  of  a  number  of  ships  of  the  larger  chss 
plying  chiefly  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  which  were  largely  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  grain.     His  interest  in  the 
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promotion  of  American  shipping  was  such  that  he 
was  content  to  invest  in  this  line  though  at  less 
remuneration  than  elsewhere. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  his  father  from  the  mer- 
chandise business  Henry  Failing  carried  it  on  until 
1871,  when  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  United 
States  Senator  H.  W.  Corbett,  the  earliest  merchant 
in  Portland,  whereby  a  new  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  Corbett,  Failing  and  company. 
When  this  combination  was  effected  he  retired,  and 
the  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  broth- 
ers Edward  and  James  Failing,  the  house  continuing 
to  be  the  largest  in  hardware  in  the  northwest. 

Another  enterprise  must  be  considered  here.  A 
hotel  is  a  matter  of  deep  human  concern.  If  any 
direct  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  this,  as  regards 
Portland,  the  wayfarer  in  this  cit}'-  at  one  time  could 
testify.  If  the  metropolis  of  the  northwest  needed 
any  one  of  the  accessories  to  human  comfort  and  civ- 
ilization, it  was  a  first-class  hotel.  Henry  Villard, 
with  liis  famous  syndicate  behind  him,  projected  a 
hostelry  that  would  meet  this  demand.  A  massive 
stone  foundation,  one  story  in  he'ght,  was  left  by  him 
as  a  monument  to  his  sanguine  temperament.  The 
time  having  become  ripe  for  doing  what  Mr  Villard 
immaturely  began,  Mr  Failing  was  found  among  those 
who  would  perfect  such  a  hotel  as  Portland  required 
for  its  credit  and  its  actual  well-being.  A  lialf-mil- 
lion  dollars  was  subscribed,  Mr  Failini::  and  three 
others  taking  a  little  over  half  the  stock.  This  is  the 
history  of  The  Portland.  In  connection  with  this 
hotel  project  an  incident  may  be  mentioned  which 
shows  Henry  Failing  in  the  light  of  the  man  who 
can  decide  against  himself.  Tlic  first  plan  was  to  give 
a  bonus  of  $150,000  to  some  one  to  build  and  operate 
the  hotel ;  and  the  amount  was  subscribed  bv  the  citi- 
zens,  including  Mr  Failing.  But  the  scheme  failed, 
and  the  local  company  was  organized  to  do  the  work, 
in  which,  as  has  been  said,  Mr  Failing  was  one  of  the 
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f)rincipal  stockholders.  His  company  might  have 
egally  claimed  the  bonus,  but  Mr  Failing  insisted 
that  it  was  not  subscribed  with  the  expection  that 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  including  himself,  were  to 
build  and  own  the  hotel,  and  therefore  the  donors 
should  have  the  option  of  converting  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  bonus  into  the  stock  of  the  company, 
which  of  course  they  did. 

Portland  though  not  a  booming  city  is  growing 
heathily,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  progressive. 
One  of  its  other  needs  has  been  a  bountiful  supply  of 
pure  water.  The  legislature  at  its  session  in  1886 
passed  an  act  creating  a  water  committee,  and  author- 
izing the  issue  of  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $700,- 
000,  to  supply  the  city  with  water.  A  committee 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  representative  tax-payers  and  citizens,  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
Mr  Failing  was  elected  chairman  of  this  committee, 
also  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  having  charge  of 
the  works.  The  amount  appropriated  was  insufficient 
to  construct  a  gravity  system,  and  the  plant  of  the 
Portland  Water  company,  five  miles  south  of  town, 
on  the  Willamette  river,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  pending  the  introduction  of  a  better  supply. 
Under  the  administration  of  tlie  committee  water 
rates  were  reduced  in  1889  to  an  average  of  forty  per 
cent  below  the  previous  rates.  In  1887  the  gross 
proceeds  were  $97,000,  in  1888  $113,000,  and  in  1889 
nearly  $150,000.  This  increase  was  in  face  of  the 
decrease  in  rate  just  mentioned,  which  went  into 
effect  April  1,  1887.  After  providing  for  interest 
charges  and  operating  expenses,  over  $60,000  was 
applied  to  new  construction.  The  purpose  was  to 
build  a  pipe  line  to  Bull  run,  a  mountain  stream  ris- 
ing on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades,  from  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  might  be  obtained. 
This  required  a  further  outlay  of  about  $2,000,000. 
For  the  issuance  of  additional  bonds  to  this  extent  the 
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authority  of  the  legislature  will  be  granted,  for  no 
assurance  is  needed  that  under  the  committee's  man- 
agement cver}^  dollar  of  the  amount  will  be  properly- 
expended. 

Mr  Failing  and  others  seeing  that  there  was  an 
opportunitj'^  to  carry  forward  another  enterprise  in  a 
conservative  way,  and  afford  employment  for  a  num- 
ber of  laborers,  in  1888  formed  the  Portland  Cordage 
company.  The  capacity  of  their  plant  was  doubled 
it  1880,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent 
investment. 

Mr  Failing  has  been  a  friend  and  patron  of  all  the 
schools.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  McMinnville  college 
and  has  been  regent  of  the  university  of  Oregon,  at 
Eugene,  for  some  years,  and  also  treasurer  of  the 
Pacific  university  at  Forest  Grove  for  twenty  years. 
The  fact  is  he  is  treasurer  of  many  institutions  to 
which  he  gives  his  time  as  custodian.  He  has  had  a 
substantial  share  in  promoting  the  growth  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Library  association  of  Portland,  contribut- 
ing of  his  tune  and  means  liberally  to  its  welfare. 

In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  whig.  When  the 
wliigs  died  out  altogether  he  became  a  republican. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  union  party,  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  elected  and 
served  as  mayor  three  times,  that  is,  in  1864,  1865, 
and  1873 ;  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  city  charter  of  1864,  which  stands 
substantially  the  same  to-day.  During  his  last  term 
as  mayor  Portland  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire. 
Much  sympathy  was  expressed  in  the  east  and  in  San 
Francisco,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  There  was,  however, 
ample  money  contributed  at  home  to  meet  all  proper 
demands.  Mr  Failintj  sjave  at  least  his  share,  and 
took  the  stand  that  donations  from  abroad  should  not 
be  accepted.  He  was  much  censured  for  this  by  a 
number  of  people  who  were  holding  out  their  hats  for 
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alms,  but  time  has  shown  that  he  did  well  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  his  city ;  for  after  respond- 
ing to  every  just  claim  and  so  managing  the  fund  as 
to  provide  destitute  laboring  people  with  the  means 
of  earning  their  living,  a  nice  sum  of  money  was  left 
over.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  Mr  Failing  was  one,  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  disabled  firemen,  in  case  of  accident  or 
destitution,  or  in  any  like  emergency.  The  fund  has 
steadily  increased,  and  has  also  been  the  means  of 
relieving  man}^  cases  of  distress. 

Mr  Failing's  participation  in  public  affairs  has  been 
to  a  degree  in  the  nature  of  a  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  best  elements  of  the  community.  His 
attitude  in  politics  has  been  that  of  the  loyai  citizen, 
resjardless  of  the  clamor  of  those  with  axes  to  jjrind. 
On  the  question  that  agitates  the  nation  his  idea  is  that 
the  tariff  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  revenue 
and  incidental  protection.  On  all  such  questions  of 
policy  and  finance  he  is  well  informed.  Brought  up 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  fully  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  labor  for  their  meat  and  bread.  With 
regard  to  the  problem  of  immigration  into  the  United 
States,  he  takes  the  ground  that  the  nation's  sover- 
eignty over  its  domain  should  never  be  questioned. 
He  reijards  the  Chinese  as  an  undesirable  element 
among  us,  but  it  is  his  idea  that  those  who  are  now 
on  the  Pacific  slope  can  be  utilized  profitably  in  cer- 
tain sorts  of  work  which  the  white  men  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  so  well  adapted  to  perform.  He  entertains 
a  warm  regard  for  those  who  live  by  manual  toil, 
while  he  appreciates  the  rights  of  the  capitalist.  He 
lives  in  that  cool  atmosphere  in  which  no  arbiter  is 
recognized  but  the  law. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission to  the  world's  exposition  at  Paris,  the  appoint- 
ment being  made  at  the  instance  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Oregon.  He  declined  the 
appointment,  although  he  appreciated  the  distinction. 
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He  did  not  feel  that  lie  had  the  required  the  fitness 
for  the  position.  Professor  Agassiz  and  other  great 
scientists  and  scholars  being  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, he  felt  that  he  would  not  be  en  pays  de  connais- 
sance. 

He  visited  Europe  in  1879  and  was,  absent  a  year, 
one-half  of  which  time  he  spent  in  Italy.  His  inter- 
ests in  the  art  treasures  of  that  country  indicates  very 
plainly  what  his  taste  is,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  say  that  he  is  without  critical  judgment, 
for  among  the  pictures  which  adorn  his  dwelling,  in 
addition  to  foreign  masterpieces,  are  several  produc- 
tions of  American  artists  who,  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase, were  quite  obscure,  but  who  have  since  risen 
to  fame. 

Mr  Failing  married  in  Portland,  October  21,  1858, 
Miss  Emily  Phelps  Corbett,  a  sister  of  Senator  Cor- 
bett,  Mrs  Failing  was  born  in  July  1836,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  academy.  New  York.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  their  married  life  Mrs  Failing  passed 
away,  after  having  suftered  for  several  years  from  con- 
sumption. Those  who  knew  her  in  Portland  society 
remember  her  t.  iiderly.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  United 
States  judge,  says:  "I  remember  Mrs  Failing  as  a 
most  genial,  agreeable  woman,  always  sympathetic 
and  responsive,  with  a  pleasant  smile  lighting  up  her 
face.  She  possessed  good  sense,  and  was  in  every 
way  worthy  and  useful  in  her  sphere.  Her  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  community,  actual  and  pros- 
pective, and  felt  as  such  by  all  who  knew  her."  Mr 
Edward  Failing,  a  younger  brother  of  Mr  Failing, 
says,  '*  She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women  I  ever 
knew."  Mr  Failing  did  not  marry  again,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  and  education  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters, at  St  Helen  hall,  Portland.  The  youngest, 
however,  completed  her  studies  in  1887  at  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut.  They  have  enjoyed  every  advan- 
tage that  a  fond  father  with  large  wealth  could  bestow, 
and  are  esteemed   for  their  merits  in  the  excellent 
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society  of  the  metropolis.  Mr  Failing's  brother, 
Edward,  is  one  of  the  firm,  and  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness, of  Corbett,  Failing  and  company.  He  is  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  varied  accomplishments.  His 
head  is  full  of  information  on  many  topics,  and  his 
knowledge  is  of  the  precise  sort ;  if  this  were  not  so, 
however,  he  would  not  be  a  Failing.  He  possesses 
decided  literary  tastes  and  ability  as  a  critic.  His 
wife,  Olivia  Henderson,  was  introduced  to  the  public 
in  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Oregon,  and 
referred  to  atjain  in  the  second  volume  as  the  cmi- 
grant  baby  born  in  Nevada,  September  11,  1840,  on 
the  southern  route  to  Oregon,  and  in  the  November 
following,  rocked  in  an  ox- wagon  during  the  five  days' 
journey  through  the  Umpqua  canon,  amid  rain  and 
snow,  over  yrreat  rocks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  foaming 
stream.  They  have  eight  daughters  and  one  son,  of 
whom  Oregon  may  fairly  boast.  Though  no  two  of 
them  are  alike,  they  are  all  exceptionally  fine  looking, 
and  form  in  a  group  a  picture  of  loveliness  tliat  should 
take  the  prize  anywhere.  Another  brother,  James 
F.  Failing,  is  {  so  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Corbett, 
Failing  and  company.  John  W.  Failing,  tlie  brother, 
who  came  to  Portland  in  1851,  is  now  living  in 
Tennessee  practicing  medicine.  Henry  Failing's  only 
living  sister  is  Mrs  Mary  F.  Merrill,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Mr  Failing's  residence  is  one  of  the  most  spacious, 
substantial,  and  elegant  in  the  city  of  Portland,  which 
has  a  reputation  second  in  this  respect  to  no  other 
city  in  the  United  States  of  its  size  and  population. 
The  first  house  that  he  built  was  small  and  unpreten- 
tious, adapted  to  his  needs  and  circumstances  in  pio- 
neer days.  It  stands,  carefully  preserved,  near  its 
palatial  successor,  as  a  reminder  to  his  children  of  the 
roof  under  which  they  were  born. 

Thus  are  presented  the  intimate  connections,  the 
achievements  of  the  subject  of  this  supplementary 
biographical  study.     A  few  of  the  distinctive  features 
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of  his  character  have  been  touched  upon  in  passing. 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  individuality  that  the  portraiture 
of  his  life  is  difficult,  but  somewhat  so  by  reason  of 
the  simplicity  of  his  career — a  simplicity  more  appar- 
ent, nevertheless,  than  real.  Men  who  have  done 
less  than  he  might  be  discussed  with  greater  ease, 
because  their  course  has  been  more  upon  the  thor- 
oughfares and  in  exposed  places.  Avoiding  all  gar- 
ishncss,  his  development,  like  that  of  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  and  to  the  growth  of  which  every 
act  of  his  has  contributed  more  or  less,  has  been  more 
rapid  and  comprehensive  at  every  step.  He  has 
builded  silently  and  deep,  and  when  he  is  gone  he  will 
be  bettor  known  than  he  is  now.  The  reserve  in 
which  he  lives,  which  is  somewhat  natural  to  him, 
has  been  increased  by  his  surroundings  as  a  banker; 
yet  lie  is  sympathetic,  kind,  and  generous.  He 
impresses  you  as  a  man  who  is  certain  of  his  position, 
and  not  appreliensive  of  being  disturbed  in  it.  It  is 
not  always  easy  for  him  to  say  no,  but  when  he  has 
spoken  his  negative  is  absolute.  A  cool,  keen 
observer,  and  very  deliberate,  his  decision  is  sharp 
and  final,  Wluitever  he  does  he  does  gracefull}  .  His 
personnel  at  every  [)oint  is  genteel.  He  is  courteous, 
though  reserved  ;  his  exi)ression  positive  and  candid. 
Among  friends  he  is  cordial ;  among  strangers  he  is 
more  guarded.  In  l*aris,  London,  or  Berlin  he  would 
not  be  altogether  a  strange  figure  among  native 
bankers,  for  though  American  in  the  strictest  sense, 
he  is  less  provincial  than  cosmopolitan.  His  speech 
is  a  counterpart  of  his  demean  ^r,  conservative  and 
exact,  rather  aimed  below  than  above  the  fulness  of 
the  fact.  Although  his  early  school  education  was, 
as  has  been  seen,  some  vhat  limited,  ho  has  been  all 
his  life  a  student.  By  ;  ^neral  reading,  he  has  accu- 
mulated a  fund  of  infornu  "ou  on  various  subjects  far 
in  excess  of  that  possessed  .  ^  the  majority  of  college- 
bred  men ;  his  reading  has  so  kept  pace  with  his 
study  of  men  and  aflairs  that  the  combination  has 
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made  him  a  man  of  such  knowledge  and  culture,  that 
few  would  imagine  that  his  schooldavs  ended  in  his 
twelfth  year.     His  study  has  covered  a  wide  range, 
but  he  is  more  remarkable  for  his  familiarity  with 
(juestions  of  national  policy,  particularly  in  those  of 
finance.     He  is  laconic  and  direct,  as  though  having 
but  little  use   for  words  as   the  tools   of  rhetoric. 
Making  no  superfluous  expenditure  of  energy,  he  is 
strong  in  the  strength  he  reserves.   His  social  standing 
is  high;  his  reputation  spotless.     Though  first  of  all 
a  man  of  business,  he  know^  how  to  throw  off  the 
cares  of  the  office.    He  may  take  his  affairs  with  him 
to  the  club,  but  never  forgets  to  leave  them  at  the 
threshold  of  his  dwelling.     He  stands  well  among 
distinguished  people  in  New  York  and  abroad,  espe- 
cially among  tlie  bankers,  who  welcome  him,  bearing 
liis  sheaves,  into  their  inner  circles.     He  is  looked  up 
to,  trusted,  and  leaned  upon  in  his  community.     He 
is  called  upon  oftener  than  most  others  to  give  time 
and   attention    to   matters   of  general  and  personal 
nature,  and  when  so  appealed  to  he  never  declines 
responsibility,  labor,  or  valuable  time.     How  much 
he  gives  in  tlic  way  of  alms  no  one  will  ever  know. 
To  him  gifts  lose  their  flavor  if  heralded. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  of  singleness  of  purpose,  inde- 
fatigable in  labor,  scrupulously  just,  possessed  of  rare 
talent,  successful  in  the  highest  degree  in  a  life-work. 
The  setting  in  which  he  appears  is  the  achievement 
of  peaceful  conquests,  less  brilliant  than  the  deeds  of 
war,  but  more  substantial;  in  every  sense  creative,  and 
in  no  way  destructive.      He  came  in  and  took  part 
in  clearing  away  the  forest  for  the  site  of  a  magnificent 
city,  among  the  most   active  and  valuable  citizens  of 
which  he  has  been  continuously  conspicuous.     The 
world  has  in  every  way  been  better  for  his  part  in  it. 
His  life  is  a  wliolesome  study,  and  a  worthy  example. 
In  the  proper  order  of  things  he  should  end  his  active 
career  with  a  term  in  tlie  United  States  senate,  a  place 
with  which  his  name  has  often  been  connected. 
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The  primary  attractions  in  Aniorioa  for  European  \ 
civilization  wero  the  ijjokl  anti  silver  of  the  reutnil 
regions,  and  the  peltries  of  the  northern  latitutl(\s 
Land  and  slaves  were  not  to  ho  tlespised,  some  even 
preferring  these  to  the  skinsof  wild  animals  or  tlic  wor- 
shipped yellow  metal.  But  i^old  and  furs  alone  eouid 
have  [irevailed  upon  men  at  the  first  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  hot  malarious  airs  of  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  bleak  winds  of  a  hyperborean  wilderness. 

Furs  lured  the  ancient  Plieenicians  toward  the^ 
Baltic,  and  subsequently  enticed  the  English  to  the 
White  sea,  as  I  have  elsewlu>re  intimated,  thereby, 
stiinulatiniX  the  Muscovites  to  their  i>astwar(l  adven- 
ture.  iluriuLC  which  they  overran  the  vast  exj)anse  of 
Siberia  and  added  an  Asiatic  emj>ire  to  their  domains. 
The  j)ioneers  in  this  traffic  in  America  were  the 
French.  Their  fishermen  had.  early  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  souijjht  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  followin*^  the  path  of  navigators,  they  entered 
the  St  Lawrence  river  in  its  later  decades.  Trappers 
and  traders  then  took  the  place  of  sailors  as  explorers, 
with  their  full  quota  of  henxis  lending  romance  to 
adventure,  spreading  geographic  knowiedge,  and  find- 
ing a  pathway  for  settlers. 
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The  reckless  conduct  of  irresponsible  traders,  es- 
pecially when  urged  on  by  rivalry,  and  the  desire  of 
the  crown  to  secure  a  share  of  the  returns,  as  well  as 
to  sustain  order  and  protect  Indians  and  white  men 
alike  from  robbory  and  bloodshed,  led  to  monopoly 
grants.  Kemotoness  from  supervision  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  cxclusiveness,  assisted  as  interlopers 
were  by  the  untrodden  wilds,  by  friendly  natives,  and 
often  by  force  of  arms.  Influence  prevailed  also  at 
court  to  outbid  existintj;  concessions  and  eflect  chanores 
which  facilitated  encroachments.  A  means  to  lessen 
tliefle  was  for  the  monopolies  to  sublet  districts  or 
issue  factory  licenses  to  competitors,  and  so  save  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  while  ol)taining  allies  to  pre- 
clude wider  poaching.  Once  fully  started,  the  trade 
grew  ra])idly  with  the  aid  of  river  routes,  spreading 
at  first  southward,  until  a  line  of  forts  stretched  from 
Canada  along  the  Mississippi  to  the  southern  French 
colony  of  Louisiana,  hedging  in  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glisli  companies,  which  were  operating  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  inward.  The  Gauls  lon}>"  maintained  the 
advantage,  liowever.  owing  to  their  winsome  ways 
and  ready  adoption  of  aboriginal  habits,  which  gained 
the  affections  of  the  savages  from  the  more  reserved 
Teutons. 

The  interior  was  a  vast  game  preserve,  a  hunter's 
paradise,  which  lured  the  trappers  onward,  even  aside 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  gradually  increasing 
settlements  behind.  The  coiircur>^  dcs  1)oh,  the  Indian- 
ized  Frencli,  with  their  half-breed  progeny,  led  the 
way,  as  pioneers  and  forest  peddlers,  for  the  rest  of  the 
reckless  crows  of  different  nationalities,  enticed  to  the 
wilderness  by  novelty  and  danger.  Some  endeavored 
to  hold  their  own  against  their  opponents  with  a 
haughty  attitude  and  display  of  weapons  which  should 
command  respect  or  fear ;  others  less  protected  sought 
to  assure  safety  and  success  by  concessions  to  the 
whims  of  others,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  their 
rights.     Against  the  gloom  of  solitude  all  were  pro- 
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vided  with  a  deep  well  of  content,  to  which  nature 
lent  its  aid  in  its  wild  grandeur  and  beauty.  What- 
ever their  feeling  toward  the  savage,  whatever  their 
hardships,  all  yielded  to  considerations  of  safety  or 
of  gain.  They  calculated  upon  the  influence  of 
baubles,  upon  the  insidious  power  of  liquor  to  benumb 
the  brain  and  weaken  the  muscle  ;  they  understood 
the  value  of  securing  alliances  of  bands  or  tribes  to 
offset  other  combinations ;  and  they  appreciated  the 
attractive  and  valuable  association  with  daughters  of 
the  forest. 

While  practised  in  combating  dangers  and  dom- 
inating the  passions  of  savage  foes,  they  had  little 
control  over  themselves.  Drawn  like  the  miner  by 
the  power  of  golden  hopes,  yet  by  slow  accumulation, 
they  could  at  best  acquire  only  mediocre  returns ; 
and,  with  a  recklessness  and  extravagance  equal  to 
those  of  the  diggers,  they  dissipated  their  all  in  the 
revelry  of  a  few  days.  Then  they  turned  back  to 
procure  fresh  means  for  another  indulgence.  It  was 
a  vagabond  life — in  the  summer,  of  trafficking  and 
drinking,  while  the  winter  was  often  passed  in  semi- 
t(jrpid  repose.  But  once  under  the  influence  of  forest 
fascinations,  few  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
atmosphere  of  straight-laced  conventionalism ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  perils  and  suffering  which 
made  such  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

The  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  French  traders 
were  the  English,  and  among  these  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  formed  under  a  charter  in  1670,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  prominent  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Rupert.  They  were  granted  per- 
manent proprietorship  of  all  the  land  adjacent  to 
Hudson's  bay  not  possessed  by  any  other  European 
nation ;  and,  although  not  confirmed  by  parliament, 
the  gift  was  practically  conceded.  The  frequent  wars 
between  England  and  France  gave  here  a  bloody  tint 
to  business  competition;  manifested  in  encroachments, 
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seizure  of  pack-trains,  capture  of  forts,  and  even 
organized  military  expeditions  swelled  by  subsidized 
native  allies.  The  strife  continued  with  varying 
advantage  until  1763,  when  the  French  yielded  to  the 
British  all  their  possessions  northward  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  hitherto  somewhat  circumscribed  Hudson's 
Bay  company  now  prepared,  with  the  acquisition  of 
ceded  posts,  to  extend  their  operations,  but  encountered 
more  resolute  rivals  among  their  own  countrymen. 
The  most  formidable  were  some  Scotchmen,  who  soon 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Northwest  company, 
backed  by  Montreal  capitalists,  and  aided  by  a  select 
corps  of  French  servants.  Beginning  at  Michilimack- 
inac,  they  spread  soutli  and  north  into  the  regions 
claimed  by  the  old  monopoly,  straining  every  nerve 
to  circumvent  its  organized  forces,  and  to  outbid  them 
among  the  Indians,  hesitating  not  to  dispense  the 
poisonous  fire-water  or  supply  suspected  natives  with 
arms  so  that  the  immediate  object  was  achieved. 
The  competition  became  at  times  so  ruinous  as  to  con- 
sume the  hitherto  large  dividends,  and  it  was  aggra- 
vated by  many  a  damaging  raid  and  bloody  feud. 

The  Northwest  company,  with  employes  spurred 
by  wise  and  liberal  methods,  and  led  in  the  field 
usually  by  its  partners,  carried  the  advantage.  By 
1804  it  held  almost  undisputed  control  of  the  interior 
northwest  to  the  Arctic  sea,  and  offered  to  purchase 
the  interests  of  the  other  company.  The  proposal 
being  rejected,  it  prepared  to  extend  its  domain  by 
adding  the  Pacific  slope,  lately  explored  by  its  pioneer 
bands.  The  first  post  founded  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  was  at  McLeod  lake,  in  1805,  and 
during  the  following  five  years  several  more  were 
erected,  as  far  down  as  Spokane  river,  in  the  present 
territory  of  Washington.  Here  they  encountered  a 
two-fold  competition. 

The  Russians  had  in  Siberia  obtained  access  to  the 
remunerative   markets  of  northern   China,   and   on 
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crossing  to  Alaska  they  sent  thither  the  best  propor- 
tion of  their  furs.  Their  entry  into  northwest  Amer- 
ica being  noised  abroad,  inquisitive  explorers  from 
Spain  and  England  came  to  pry  into  the  resources 
and  straits  of  this  region.  Spanish  eyes  were  blind 
to  anything  that  bore  not  the  glitter  of  gold,  but  the 
more  practical  Britons,  under  Cook,  failed  not  to  ob- 
serve the  fur  animals,  especially  the  sea-otters,  and  to 
learn  the  value  placed  in  China  upon  peltry. 

English  sailors  were  eager  for  the  traffic,  but  found 
tlicmsclves  restrained  by  the  trade  monopoly  held  by 
the  East  India  and  South  Sea  companies.  Hence 
the  first  recorded  attempt  was  made  at  Trieste,  in 
1781,  which  failed  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  first 
actual  voyage,  undertaken  in  1785  by  Captain  James 
Hanna,  in  a  small  brig  from  China,  appears  to  have 
been  made  under  the  Portu<j:uese  flaix.  Several  ves- 
S(>ls  followed  hi  178G  and  subsequently,  from  China, 
India,  England,  and  other  parts,  chiefly  under  ar- 
rangement with  the  monopoly,  otliers  under  Austrian 
or  other  flags.  Of  tliese,  the  voyages  of  Meares  and 
Portlock  and  Dixon  were  duly  recorded  in  special 
pul^lished  narratives.  Tlie  French,  under  La  Perouse 
and  Marc] land,  examined  into  tlie  traffic,  and  their 
report  led  to  an  experiment  which  proved  a  financial 
failure,  owing  to  the  closing  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
jiorts.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  John  Ledyard 
by  name,  who  had  sailed  under  Cook,  was  among  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  traffic,  and  strove  in 
Europe  and  America  for  many  years  in  vain  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  merchants  for  his  plans.  Finally 
some  Boston  men  took  the  hint,  and  fitted  out  two 
vessels,  in  1787,  under  Kendrick  and  Gray,  which 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  induce  several  other  Ameri- 
cans to  engage  in  the  business.  Gray  was  the  first 
to  carry  a  United  States  vessel  round  the  world. 

The  record  of  these  traders  is  vague,  but  nearly 
all  added  their  quota  through  some  channel  to  geo- 
graphic knowledge,  and  assisted  to  gain  titular  rights 
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to  the  country  for  their  respective  nations  Spain, 
which  held  the  discovery  title  to  it,  became  alarmed, 
and  sent  expeditions  to  protect  her  interests,  and  to 
seize  any  English  traders  who  might  form  establish- 
ments imperilling  her  sovereign  rights.  England 
protested,  and  by  the  Nootka  convention  of  1790  the 
coast  was  left  open  to  both  nationalities,  and,  indeed, 
to  any,  for  Spain  retired  soon  after,  and  never  again 
presented  herself.  But  the  interruption  had  served 
to  dampen  British  ardor  for  enterprise  in  this  quarter, 
and  to  invite  United  States  traders,  who  enjoyed 
Spanish  favor  and  the  advantage  of  entry  into  Chinese 
ports  unhampered  by  monopoly  restrictions.  They 
were  even  engaged  by  Englishmen  to  carry  their 
furs.  Thus  they  soon  absorbed  most  of  their  traffic. 
Of  the  vessels  recorded  during  1790-1818,  more  than 
a  hundred  were  from  the  United  States,  while  only 
twenty-two  are  assigned  to  England,  three  to  French, 
and  two  to  Portuguese  flags.  A  complete  record 
would  swell  the  list  for  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations, 
but  the  first  mentioned  predominated  in  1792. 

Boston  despatched  most  of  the  vessels,  for  ventures 
from  New  York  and  other  ports  were  not  encourag- 
ing. An  outfit  cost  $17,000,  the  cargo  consisting 
chiefly  of  hardware,  beads,  Yankee  notions,  guns,  am- 
nmnition,  rum,  and  molasses,  and  later,  blankets.  The 
vessels  ranged  between  100  and  250  tons,  and  had  to 
be  well  provisioned  and  armed.  Care  was  taken  not 
to  admit  too  many  natives  on  board  at  a  time,  and 
with  growing  competition  more  tact  and  hagglins^  we-To 
required  to  prevail  upon  the  capricious  and  deceitful 
red-skins.  In  less  frequented  localities  extraordinary 
bargains  could  long  be  had.  One  captain  obtained 
for  a  chisel  2C0  otter-skins,  worth  perhaps  $20,000. 
Beads  and  brass  buttons  frequently  captivated  the 
savage  fancy,  after  axes,  kettles,  and  coats  had  been 
rejected.  The  price  obtained  for  the  skins  in  China 
varied  greatly,  ranging  from  $15  to  $150,  accordmg 
to  supply  or  fashion.     The  total   shipments   during 
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the  four  years  1799-1802  are  placed  at  48,500  skins. 
An  invested  capital  of  |40,000  not  infrequently  re- 
turned $150,000.  For  severpl  years  after  1880  the 
annual  yield  of  sea-otter  skins  on  the  coast  was  5,500, 
worth  $80  each. 

The  voyage  of  the  Boston  ships  usually  occupied 
three  years,  allowing  two  seasons  for  traduig  on  the 
coast.  After  peddling  from  point  to  point  during  one 
summer,  the  vessel  wintered  at  the  islands,  leaving 
the  skins  there  to  be  dried  and  cared  for.  The  fol- 
lowing year  completed  the  barter,  whereupon  the 
skins  were  taken  to  China,  and  exchanged  for  tea, 
silks,  nankeen,  and  the  like.  With  increasing  com- 
petition and  less  bargains,  profits  had  to  be  eked  out 
by  carrying  supplies  to  Alaska,  trading  for  oil,  shells, 
sandal-wood,  in  southeastern  latitudes,  and  in  a  smug- 
ling  traffic  along  the  California  and  other  coap""  •.  In 
the  third  decade  of  this  century  the  English  monopoly 
took  elective  steps  to  discourage  these  rivals. 

The  early  success  of  the  Boston  vessels  had  served 
to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  Northwest  company  in 
til  is  direction.  It  also  roused  the  interior  United 
States  trappers,  who,  after  achieving  independence, 
beijan  to  contest  the  northern  frontier  wnth  the  Cana- 
dians,  and  to  sweep  the  Mississippi  tributaries  from 
their  headquarters  at  St  Louis.  Several  companies 
centred  here,  to  be  for  a  time  overshadowed  or  absorbed 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York.  They  sought 
business  partly  in  the  Santa  F^  caravan  trade. 
They  had  long  been  skirting  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  which  the  verendrye  pointed  tlie  way  in  1730-43. 
Prompted  by  the  ambition  to  become  the  fur-trading 
magnate  of  the  continent,  Astor  planned  the  extension 
of  his  American  company  to  the  western  coast  along 
a  line  of  forts.  To  this  end  he  won  over  a  number  of 
able  officers  and  servants  from  the  Canadians,  and  or- 
ganized the  Pacific  Fur  company,  in  which  he  gave 
them  a  half  interest,  while  assuming  all  risks  for  the 
fii*st  five  years.     Two  expeditions  were  despatched. 
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one  by  sea,  the  other  by  land.  The  former  founded 
the  post  of  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  other  stations  above  on  the  river,  wherefrom  to 
control  the  fur  supply.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  opening  trade  with  Alaska,  and  for  divers  enter- 
prises. The  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  interfered  with  these  projects,  already  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  two  supply  vessels.  The  Pacific  Fur 
'•cnpany  had  to  sell  its  propeity  at  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ISwithwest  company  to  escape  total  loss  by  capture, 
and  Astoria  passed  under  the  English  flaj]^.  So  faded 
Astor's  dream  of  Pacific  fur  monopoly.  He  continued 
his  operations  on  the  Missouri  tributaries  for  several 
years  before  retiring  from  a  pursuit  whose  choicest 
treasures  lay  beyond  his  reach,  within  the  Arctic 
zone 

In  undisputed  possession  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
strengthened  by  recruits  from  the  disbanded  opponent, 
the  Northwest  company  rapidly  o-'^erspread  the  field, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Donald  McTavish,  aided  by 
D.  McKenzie.  The  war  ended,  they  secured  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  furs  to  China  under  the  United 
States  flag,  which  soon  again  floated  over  Astoria; 
^■et  the  traders  maintained  it  as  headquarters  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  Numerous  forts  were 
added  in  the  promising  parts,  and  the  hunting  force 
was  by  1817  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred 
Canadians,  sustained  by  three  supply  ships.  Thus 
they  stood  prepared  to  face  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany, which  was  then  preparing  to  press  the  issue  in 
this  quarter  as  it  was  doing  on  the  eastern  slope. 

A  bloody  encounter  between  the  two  rivals  at  Red 
river  in  1817  had  proved  so  serious  as  to  call  for 
government  investigation  and  mediation.  The  result 
was  their  union  four  years  later,  on  equal  terms, 
under  the  title  of  the  older  corporation,  and  favored 
by  a  license  for  twenty-one  years,  prolonged  till  1859, 
for  exclusive  trade  in  British  hyperborean  North 
America. 
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A  fresh  spirit  was  now  infused  into  the  old  and 
somewhat  straight-laced  corporation  by  the  energetic 
Northwest  members,  whose  efficiency  was  greatly  due 
to  their  wise  system  of  promoting  ability  and  stimu- 
lating zeal,  as  observed  elsewhere.  Private  trading 
was  strictly  prohibited.  If  profits  were  large,  so  were 
risks  and  expenses.  A  two-years  supply  of  goods 
had  to  be  kept  on  hand  to  guard  against  wrecks  and 
other  accidents.  The  Pacific  headquarters  kept  the 
accounts  with  the  London  house  and  the  subordinate 
posts,  and  looked  after  every  skin  and  bead  through- 
out the  department.  Regular  brigades  took  the  sup- 
plies and  brought  back  the  furs,  and  shipments  were 
made  annually  to  London,  where  sales  took  place  in 
the  months  of  March  and  September,  at  auction. 
Among  the  risks  were  advances  to  trapppers  and  In- 
dians, dependent  partly  on  honesty,  partly  on  the 
debtor's  success.  The  returns  of  the  forts  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  district,  the 
energy  of  the  Indians,  and  their  disposition  as  affected 
by  competition.  One  would  yield  £5,000  annually, 
another  a  fifth  as  much.  One  dollar's  worth  of  bau- 
bles or  useful  articles  might  bring  from  two  to  twenty 
dollars.  Fixed  prices  prevailed  in  the  absence  of  com- 
petition ;  in  1830  a  frontier  post  offered  a  foot  of  twist 
tobacco,  a  gallon  kettle  or  a  small  axe  for  a  skin  worth 
twenty  shillings ;  a  coat  cost  six  skins  and  a  gun 
twenty  skins.  To  the  native  the  price  mattered 
little,  for  gambling,  dissipation,  and  carelessness 
quickly  absorbed  his  wealth. 

Trade  was  by  barter.  A  currency  once  introduced 
went  out  of  use  after  a  brief  trial.  Even  the  servants 
never  saw  coin  or  notes.  Beaver  skins  formed  the 
best  standard  for  value  until  their  decline,  after  the 
introduction  of  silk  hats,  from  twenty-seven  shillings 
in  1839  to  three  and  six-pence  in  1846.  Goods  were 
divided  into  articles  suitable  for  presents,  useful 
articles  for  barter,  and  so-called  Indian  goods,  as 
beads,  paints,  and  handkerchiefs  for  buying  food  or 
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labor.  Pompous  receptions,  with  smoking,  or  even 
potations  of  rum,  were  used  to  pave  the  way  for 
traffic.  Or  under  other  circumstances,  the  Indian 
presented  his  furs  at  the  small  window  of  the  sale 
room  and  received  the  goods  indicated,  at  tariff  rates. 
At  some  forts  the  furs  were  sorted  and  valued  in  a 
special  room,  and  casters  given,  which  could  be  ex- 
changed for  goods. 

From  most  of  the  principal  forts  trading  and  trap- 
ping expeditions  were  sent  out  every  autnmn,  to  re- 
turn the  following  spring  or  summer,  with  their  catch 
of  the  superior  winter  skins.  The  largest,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  half-breeds  and  white  men,  pro- 
ceeded into  California  and  up  the  Snake  river.  Inde- 
pendent parties  obtained  outfits  on  credit.  Boats 
were  used  so  far  as  rivers  admitted,  and  along  the 
coast  were  several  armed  sailing  vessels,  besides 
steamers,  and  craft  on  interior  lakes.  The  annual 
brigades  for  the  eastern  slope,  or  for  carrying  effects 
to  and  from  posts,  consisted  chiefly  of  voyageurs,  who 
cached  their  boats  and  superflous  stores  at  the  heads  of 
canoe  navigation.  The  eastward  party  left  Fort  Van- 
couver in  March,  and  returned  from  York  factory  by 
October.  In  1846  the  company  employed  1,000  men 
ou  the  Pacific  slope,  and  ton  years  later  their  total 
force  in  America  was  placed  at  3,000, 

After  the  consolidation  a  reorganization  took  place 
on  the  Northwest  coast  in  1824  by  the  governor-iu- 
cliief,  George  Simpson.  He  installed  as  manager 
liere  John  McLoughlin,  a  clear-headed  trader  of  the 
Xorthwest  company,  who  by  marked  ability  raised 
himself  to  the  position  of  governor  for  this  depart- 
ment, with  practical  independence  of  the  eastern 
officers. 

An  Indian  policy  was  pursued  which  assured  the 
safety  of  posts,  and  even  lone  travellers,  and  promoted 
a  harmonious  intercourse.  Forts  were  erected,  es- 
pecially along  the  coast,  which  together  with  fast 
supply-ships  succeeded  in  excluding  Boston  vessels, 
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whose  reckless  bartering  with  liquor  and  ammunition 
was  both  ruinous  and  dangerous.  New  headquarters 
were  founded  at  Fort  Vancouver,  near  the  head  of 
Columbia  ship-navigation,  and  most  convenient  for 
interior  boat  expeditions,  which  could  pass  far  up  the 
main  river  into  British  Columbia  to  connect  with 
puck-trains,  or  along  the  Snake  tributary  to  Fort 
Hall,  the  extreme  south-eastern  station,  or  up  the 
Willamette  to  Fort  Umpqua,  the  extreme  south- 
western post,  whence  parties  secured  the  great  valleys 
of  California.  The  Columbia  bar  proving  dangerous, 
a  safer  shipping  point  was  opened  at  Nisqually,  on 
Puget  sound,  the  transit  point  for  the  coast  region 
northward. 

By  treaty  of  1825  with  Russia,  Ei\gland  was 
allowed  free  access  to  Alaskan  coasts  for  ten  years, 
and  permanent  admission  into  the  river  passing  through 
the  Russian  shore  line.  On  attempting  to  use  this 
privilege  in  1834  the  Muscovites  objected.  The  result 
was  a  diplomatic  interference,  resulting  in  an  award  of 
damages  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  which, 
moreover,  secured  in  1839  a  ten  years'  lease,  subse- 
quently renewed,  of  the  southern  ten  leagues  coast 
strip.  The  aim  was  not  only  to  turn  to  more  profit- 
able account  this  fur  field,  but  to  gain  a  better  foot- 
hold beyond  for  competition  with  the  less  enterprising 
Russians,  and  to  assure  them  as  customers  for  sup- 
plies. This  and  other  coast  trade  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  introduction  in  1836  of  the  first  steamer 
in  these  northern  waters,  the  Beaver,  assisted  in  1852 
by  a  consort,  the  Otter. 

Around  several  of  the  forts,  and  especially  between 
the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  sound,  lumbering,  fish- 
ing, and  agriculture  were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale, 
to  obviate  the  costly  introduction  of  supplies,  and  to 
obtain  an  acceptable  medium  for  gathering  additional 
furs  northward.  To  this  end  an  agency  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  flour,  lumber, 
and  salmon  were  exchanged  for  coflfee,  sugar,  molasses, 
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rice,  and  salt,  tlie  latter  procured  soon  after  from 
Cilrmen  island,  Lower  California.  The  whalers  rc' 
sorting  to  the  islands  proved  the  best  patrons.  In 
1841  another  agency  was  opened  at  Yerba  Buena, 
San  Francisco  bay,  partly  to  gain  the  custom  of  the 
few  whalers  calling  there,  and  also  to  purchase  hides, 
tallow,  and  cattle  with  European  goods;  but  it  was 
abandoned  five  years  later,  thus  missing  the  fine 
trade  opportunities  of  the  gold  excitement. 

These  various  advantages  added  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  association.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
company  proper  had  been  so  seriously  crippled  in  the 
struggle  with  its  energetic  rival,  that  the  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent  dividends,  paid  on  the  £94,500  of 
capital  prior  to  1800,  fell  after  this  often  to  nothing. 
In  1821  each  company  brought  a  stock  of  £200,000, 
on  whicli  from  ton  to  twenty  per  cent  was  thenceforth 
paid,  while  the  shares  rose  to  more  than  200  per  cent 
premium.  In  18G3  the  stock  was  raised  to  $2,000,- 
000  by  re-issue  at  par.  The  company  claimed  896,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  improved  sections 
below  Puget  sound  were  in  1846  valued  at  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  The  business  was  then  yielding  from 
£25,000  to  £35,000  a  year,  one  fourth  coming  from 
below  the  49th  parallel. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand  in  the  southern  region. 
The  fine  climate  and  soil  of  the  Columbia  basin  were 
becoming  known  in  the  United  States,  and  settlers 
began  to  pour  in  along  the  path  of  such  experimental 
trade  rivals  of  the  company  as  Wyeth  and  Bonne- 
ville. To  stem  the  current  was  impossible  ;  yet  be- 
cause McLoughlin  adopted  the  next  best  course,  a 
conciliatory  attitude,  the  directory  became  dissatisfied, 
and  caused  hhu  to  resisrn  in  1846. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

COMMERCE— OREGON. 

Decline  op  Traffic  of  the  Great  Fur  Monopoly— Trapers  of  the 
Unitkd  States  Entkb  Oregon  by  Water  and  by  Land— The  First 
Columbia  River  Salmon  Fishery— Missionaries  as  Men  of  Busi- 
ness—Trade WITH  Alaska,  Calivuhnia,  aud  xue  Islands!— Rlse  and 
Frooress  of  Portland. 

Following  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  traffic  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon   were  the  mission- 
aries, who,  being  unsuccessful  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,   took   the  goods  sent  out   from  the  eavst  for  s 
missionary  purposes  and  o])ened  store  at  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette,  where  now  is  Oregon   city. 

True,  previous  attempts  had  been  made  by  men 
from  the  United  States  to  start  in  opposition  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company.  The  charter  of  t]i<>  company 
forbade  any  British  subject  from  trespassing  upon  the 
company's  territory  for  [)urposes  of  trade  ;  but  it  could 
not  forbid  Americans  from  enga!>in<jf  therein  in  rci^ions 
the  possession  of  which  was  disjmted.  After  the  ab- 
sorption of  Astoria  by  the  fur  company,  Nathan  ielJ. 
Wyeth  made  an  attempt  to  break  the  power  of  the 
monopoly  in  Oregon.  His  first  adventure  was  in 
1832,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  establish  a  trading-post  on  the 
lower  Columbia  which  would  prrve  a  formidable  rival 
of  Fort  Vancouver. 

On  his  return  to  the  eastern  states  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  enlisting  capitalists  of  Boston  and  New 
York  to  engage  in  his  new  enterprise  The  Columbia 
River  Fishing  and  Trading  company  was  organized. 
and  the  May  Dacre,  Captain  Lambert,  freighted  with 
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articles  suitable  to  the  traffic,  was  despatched  to  the 
Columbia  river.  On  his  journey  overland  Wyeth 
founded  Fort  Hall  on  Snake  river,  hoisting  over  it  the 
United  States  flag  August  5, 1834.  It  was  designed  as 
an  interior  trading-post  in  connection  with  the  principal 
one  to  be  established  on  the  Columbia. 

Rejoiced  to  find  that  the  May  Dacrc  had  already 
arrived  when  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  Wyeth  lost 
no  time  in  selecting  a  location  for  his  establishment. 
After  some  examination  of  tlic  Willamette  river  ho 
finally  fixed  upon  the  lower  end  of  Wapato  or  Sauvd 
island,  on  which  site  a  post  called  Fort  William  and 
substantial  log  houses  were  erected  during  tlie  winter 
of  1834-5.  A  salmon  fishery  was  started,  and  every 
effort  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

But  the  business  did  not  prove  profitable.  The 
powerful  and  long-established  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany was  too  strong  for  the  American  adventurers. 
The  company  did  not  intend  to  let  the  fur-trade, 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  persistently  labored  to 
establish,  slip  through  their  fingers  ;  and  besides  dis- 
courascinij  the  natives  of  the  lower  Columbia  from 
trading  at  Fort  William,  and  assisting  in  catching 
salmon,  they  erected  Fort  Boise  on  the  Snake  river 
as  a  rival  establishment  to  Fort  Hall.  Salmon-fish- 
ing and  trapping  were  thus  alike  rendered  unprofita- 
ble. The  New  Englanders  were  but  poor  hands  at 
catching  fish  beside  the  cunning  Chinooks,  who, 
moreover,  opposed  the  Boston  men  to  the  best  of 
their  power.  Then,  too,  on  Wapato  island  there  was 
quarrelling,  attended  even  by  loss  of  life ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  murder  eight  men  were  drowned  at  one 
time.  About  Fort  Hall  the  fur-hunters  were  har- 
asf^ed  by  the  savages,  who  killed  many  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance of  Wyeth,  ill  luck  attended  his  eiforts,  and 
the  May  Dacre  sailed  away  with  a  half-cargo  of  fish 
and  a  few  furs.     After  experiencing  for  two  seasons 
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a  dearth  of  salmon,  Wyeth  finally  broke  up  his  estab- 
lishment on  Wapato  island  and  returned  to  Boston, 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  associates  offered  for  sale 
to  the  directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  in 
London  the  property  and  establishments  of  Fort  Hall 
and  Fort  AVilliam.  In  1837  the  sale  was  consum- 
mated, the  matter  having  been  referred  to  McLough- 
lin,  which  necessitated  Wyeth 's  again  going  to  the 
Columbia.  On  his  return  from  this  his  third  and 
last  journey  to  Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Fish- 
ing and  Trading  company  was  dissolved.  Most  of 
Wyeth's  men  remained  in  Oregon. 

At  length,  however,  fortune  smiled  on  this  enter- 
prising man,  and  after  all  his  hardships  and  losses  he 
met  with  success  at  last.  He  established  a  large  busi- 
ness  for  the  exportation  of  ice  from  Boston  to  Calcutta, 
which  proved  a  profitable  undertaking. 

After  this  failure  to  break  up  the  fur  company's 
monopoly,  trade  remained  for  some  years  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  that  corporation,  and  the  early 
immigrants,  having  no  reserve  supplies  after  their 
long  journey,  were  dependent  upon  Fort  Vancou- 
ver for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

At  this  time  there  were  few  domestic  animals  in 
the  country.  The  neat-cattle  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  fur  traders,  who  required  them  for  their  several 
posts,  and  would  not  sell  even  to  their  own  country- 
men. So  Jason  Lee,  the  pioneer  misoionary,  and 
Ewing  Young,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  whiskey  distillery,  with  others,  organized  the 
Willamette  Cattle  company,  and  sent  to  California 
for  a  supply  of  stock.  In  this  venture  they  were 
fairly  successful. 

John  McLoughlin,  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  had  in  1829  taken  possession  of  the 
falls  of  the  Willamette,  to  which  place  he  after- 
ward retired  and  became  an  American  citizen.  But 
now  Jason  Lee  and  others,  to  whom  McLoughlin 
had  been  most  kind,  coveted  this  spot,  and  undertook 
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to  drive  McLoughlin  away.  They  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  gain  a  foothold,  as  I  have  said,  and  estabhshed 
a  store  there  with  the  mission  goods.  Among  the 
first  of  the  merchants  there  were  George  Abernethy, 
Ermatinger,  and  Pettygrove. 

But  their  stocks  at  first  were  meagre  and  ill-as- 
sorted, as  the  vessels  from  Boston  or  New  York  were 
few,  and  freighted  with  only  two  or  three  classes  of 
merchandise.  On  the  other  hand,  Fort  Vancouver 
was  annually  supplied  with  an  assortment  of  general 
merchandise,  and  thither  the  settlers  had  to  go  for 
most  requisites,  taking  their  furs  or  wheat,  which 
were  the  circulating  medium,  or  asking  for  credit 
until  their  crops  should  be  harvested.  Nevertheless, 
as  immigration  increased,  the  settlers  became  more 
and  more  independent  of  the  fur  company.  Trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  Hawaiian  islands,  the  exports 
thither  amounting  in  1847  to  $54,785. 

On  account  of  late  rains  in  1847,  the  large  immi- 
gration, and  tiic  <"'ayuse  war,  a  depression  in  business 
and  a  rise  in  prices  occurred,  which  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  financial  distress  that  the  country  had 
yet  suffered.  Farming  implements,  hardware,  gro- 
ceries, clothing  material,  and  every  article  of  consump- 
tion rose  excessively  in  price.  The  evil  of  high 
prices  was  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  currency, 
which  was  government  scrip,  orders  on  merchants, 
and  wheat.  TJie  fir^t  was  of  uncertain  value,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  colonial  treasury,  which  never  con- 
tained mouey  enough  to  meet  the  government's  lia- 
bilities; the  system  of  orders  on  merchants  con- 
stituted the  merchant  a  banker  without  security  for 
solvency,  and  the  value  of  this  mercantile  paper  was 
governed  by  the  standing  of  the  merchant,  orders  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  store  alone  passing  at 
par;  and  lastly,  the  value  of  wheat  was  liable  to  fluc- 
tuaticm. 

Agriculturalists  were  abnosv;  at  the  mercy  of  the 
merchants,  who  kept  them  in  debt  by  holding  down 
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the  price  of  wheat  and  forcing  up  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise. Nor  had  the  former  any  relief,  owing  to 
the  want  of  transportation  to  an  '^xterior  market.  All 
this  was  changed,  however,  with  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  in  1848.  Commerce  with  the  islands 
declined,  owing  to  the  greater  attractions  of  the  gold 
fields.  A  new  commercial  era  was  opened  for  Oregon, 
previous  to  which  the  number  of  American'  craft 
which  entered  the  Columbia  was  very  small,  and 
nearly  all  the  commerce  not  carried  on  by  those 
few  vessels  was  enjoyed  by  the  British  fur  company, 
whose  barks  formed  regular  lines  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  California,  and  Sitka.  There  were  two  ves- 
sels, the  Toulon  and  Ghenamm^,  owned  by  men  of  Ore- 
gon. But  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  had  made 
it  a  rule  that  their  vessels  should  carry  no  goods  for 
persons  not  concerned  with  them,  the  ow^ners  of  the 
two  Oregon  vessels  followed  their  example  by  refus- 
ing to  carry  wheat,  lumber,  or  any  other  product  for 
private  individuals,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
freight  enough  of  their  own ;  whence  it  may  be  seen 
in  what  a  helpless  position  the  producer  was  placed 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  his  surplus.  The  granaries 
and  flouring-mills  were  rapidly  becoming  overstocked; 
lumber,  laths,  and  shingles  were  made  faster  than 
they  could  be  sold.  The  great  immigration  of  1847 
afforded  a  partial  relief  to  this  stagnation,  but  the 
great  revival  in  Oregon's  commerce  began  with  her 
intercourse  with  California. 

About  thif5  time  began  the  building  of  Portland, 
destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  great  north- 
west, and  henceforth  her  progress  murks  the  progress 
of  commerce.  In  1848  Portland  consisted  of  several 
log  houses  with  two  frame  buildings,  and  it  had  a 
little  trade  with  tho  Tualatin  plains,  beyond  the 
heavily  timbered  highlands  to  the  south;  in  less  than 
five  years  thereafter  the  population  of  Portland  num- 
bered 2,000,  while  that  of  Oregon  City  was  1,000. 

In   1851  there  was  direct  trade  with   China,  the 
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brig  Ainazon  bringing  a  cargo  from  Whampoa  to 
Portland,  consigned  to  Norris  and  Company,  and 
some  years  later  a  regular  trade  with  foreign  ports 
was  established.  Apple  trees  now  came  into  bearing, 
and  a  large  and  profitable  trade  at  the  first  ensued. 
In  April,  1855,  coal  was  shipped  from  Coos  bay; 
and  from  that  time  the  export  of  this  mineral  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  items  of  commerce.  The 
principal  exports  from  Oregon  are  wheat  and  flour, 
canned  and  pickled  salmon,  bullion,  coal,  wool,  and 
lumber,  the  exportation  to  foreign  ports  of  wheat  and 
flour  being  far  in  excess  of  any  other  article.  In  1881 
the  exports,  including  the  coasting-trade  amounted 
in  value  to  more  than  $18,500,000,  showing  an 
annual  increase  during  twenty  years  of  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The  early  merchants  of  Portland  were  the  builders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Oregon,  particularly  in 
regard  to  its  later  development.  Doubtless  the  mis- 
sionaries and  pioneer  settlers  did  much  to  secure  the 
country  to  the  United  States.  Had  there  been  no 
movement  of  the  kind,  England  would  have  extended 
her  claim  over  the  whole  territory,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  some  degree  of  success.  But  the  missionaries  and 
agriculturists  alone  never  would  have  made  Oregon; 
they  never  would  have  developed  the  country  with 
Huch  marvellous  rapidity ;  they  never  would  have 
poured  out  wealth  so  lavishly  to  erect  churches, 
f^S';ablish  institutions  of  learning,  make  roads,  clear 
the  streams  for  navigation,  and  build  a  beautiful 
metropolis.  It  was,  indeed,  some  time  before  the 
merchants  themselves  could  enter  upon  this  work ; 
they  had  first  to  make  their  wealth,  which  in  the 
early  days  was  a  slow  process.  But  there  was  a 
quiet  power  and  depth  of  purpose  inherent  in  these 
men  such  as  are  sure  in  the  end  to  outstrip  eva- 
nescent effort,  no  matter  how  strong  or  brilliant  it 
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!For  Portland  it  is  claimed  that  she  contains  more 
wealth  per  capita  than  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
with  advantages  similar  to  those  of  San  Francisco  as 
a  seaport  and  railroad  centre,  as  a  centre  of  wealth 
and  population,  and  of  commercial,  financial,  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprise.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  she  is 
superior  to  the  Pacific  coast  metropolis,  and  that  is, 
in  the  possession  of  thr'^'^  transcontinental  railroads, 
each  under  separate  control,  and  entering  Portland  by 
an  independent  track,  either  owned  by  or  under  lease 
to  the  city.  She  has  also  local  lines  extending  over 
a  larger  area  of  fertile  land  than  those  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  fo; /»  oi»in  systems  pouring  into  her  lap 
the  gathered  "w,  of  the  northwest.  As  a  harbor 
Portland  has  mair  points  in  her  favor,  with  a  safe 
and  easy  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with 
neither  fogs  nor  dangerous  currents  nor  rocky  shores, 
so  that,  inside  the  river,  disasters  to  shipping  are 
almost  unknown.  Above  all,  she  brings  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  nearer  together  than  any  port 
north  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  thus  in  relation  to 
con)merce  is  one  of  the  cheapest  on  the  coast.  In 
addition  to  the  trade  of  Oregon,  southern  Washing- 
ton, and  Idaho,  Portland  controls  in  part  the  traffic 
of  northern  California,  British  Columbia,  and  west- 
ern Montana;  but  taking  only  the  territor}'^  watered 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  we  have  here 
a  region  250,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  with  a 
>v^ealth  of  resources  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  export  trade  of  Portland  is  divided  between 
foreign  lands  and  the  United  States,  moat  of  the 
wheat  and  flour  being  shipped  to  Europe,  and  most  of 
the  timber,  in  the  form  of  spars,  to  England,  or  as 
building  material  to  the  treeless  region  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  For  lumber,  California,  South 
America,  China,  and  Australia  are  also  among  her 
customers;  but  in  this  direction  the  market  is  practi- 
cally unlimited,  for  to  the  building  trade  throughout 
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the  world  the  value  of  Oregon  woods  for  work  re- 
quirhig  strength  and  durability  is  becoming  generally 
known. 

In  1880,  with  a  population  of  some  20,000,  Port- 
land had  a  volume  of  business  which  might  have  been 
fairly  distributed  among  thrice  that  number,  with  a 
wholesale  trade  exceeding  $30,000,000.  In  1885  her 
wholesale  trade  had  increased  to  $45,000,000,  and  in 
1890  to  $138,000,000.  At  the  latter  date  her  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  at  47,000,  giving  as  an  average 
of  commercial  transactions  nearly  $3,000  per  capita. 
These  figures  are  somewhat  startling,  but  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  the  truth. 

The  growth  of  Portland's  commerce  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  unfolding  of  the  country's  re- 
sources, and  not  by  unhealthy  forcing  or  speculative 
movements.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  fact  that  no  instance  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the 
failure  of  a  wholesale  house  or  bank  in  all  her  commer- 
cial annals.  Of  how  many  other  business  centres  can 
this  be  said?  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  northwest,  it  may  be  said  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy,  for  thus 
far  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  several 
railroad  systems  that  have  vastly  enlarged  the  area 
of  which  Portland  is  the  natural  entrepot.  Nor  is 
this  due  to  lack  of  enterprise,  but  rather  to  want  of 
capital,  the  volume  of  which  is  entirely  insufficient  to 
take  advantage  of  the  openings  presented  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  A  larger  command  of  funds  alone 
is  needed  to  grasp  opportunities,  which,  when  fully 
utilized,  may,  at  no  very  distant  day,  raise  the  metrop- 
olis of  Oregon  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  union. 

Though  at  first  somewhat  tardy  in  unfolding  her 
resources,  Oregon  has  been,  and  is  destined  yet  to  be, 
one  of  the  most  steadily  prosperous  of  all  our  western 
commonwealths. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  STEEL. 

r 

Ancestry  and  Parentage— His  Father  a  Man  Uncompromisino  in  his 
Sense  of  Justice,  and  a  Champion  op  Freedom — His  Mother  Gen- 
tle, Tender,  and  Good— Inherited  Traits— Hrs  Youth— Equipment 
FOR  Life  in  the  West— Christian  Morality  in  Everv-day  Life — 
The  Career  of  an  Enterprising,  Intelligent,  and  Conscientious 
Factor  in  Comjiercial  and  Social  Life— Success  and  Character. 

A  man's  mental  and  physical  labor  may  produce 
results  of  the  highest  material  value  to  society;  this 
virtue  of  his  life  may  be  above  question,  if  he  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  force  in  commercial,  industrial,  or 
intellectual  development;  and  this  factorship  of  such 
an  affent  in  human  affairs  mav  be  studied  with  inter- 

CD  »/ 

est  and  profit,  ap:^rt  from  every  consideration  of  his 
moral  or  religious  character.  Greatness  in  mere  in- 
tellectuality or  control  often  exists  independently  of 
and  dominates  over  moral  worth.  Grand  things  in 
science,  letters,  and  war  may  be  accomplished;  tre- 
mendous enterprises  planned  and  executed  in  the 
realms  of  commerce  and  industry,  by  men  utterly 
selfish  and  without  conscience.  A  study  of  their 
lives,  however,  if  undertaken  with  reference  only 
to  the  good  they  have  done,  must  stop  where  it 
should  properly  begin,  that  is,  at  the  point  where, 
achievements  having  been  considered,  it  would  be  in 
order,  were  there  any  useful  lessons  to  be  deduced,  to 
analyze  their  motives,  their  personality,  their  charac- 
ter. A  study  of  men  in  whom  moral  sense  is  lacking, 
however  important  their  achievements  may  be,  must 
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LirK  OF  JAMES  STEE/.. 
AxcFs-rnr  anii  P4fiFNTAOK--'ni8  FArarH  a  Man  tlxco-.TPROMTsiNu  ix  ms 

.SeN8K  OV  ,!r.srXCK,  AND  A  iJllAMnoN  01'  raEKl^OM— }Il.,  J-niTIfFlt  (lEN- 
TI  F,  Te-npkr,  andOooI'—Iniikhiteu  TRATTH—Hra  Y'>rTH— Kquipsikst 
roil  Life  in  tub  VVrst--Curt.=!Tia>-   MoiiAitav  im  Evk,rv-;j4Y  Like  — 

TtIT-  CARKKli  OF  AN  ENTKUPUrSi.VU,  1n  >  ^.i.;.IGE^•^,  Aliti  ' '.,  N»«MKNT;<,i'.l3 
FaPTOK    I:«    ComMKRCIAL   am.  SiaUJ..    LXFB--8r.rci)KS:*   ASK   CUAHAOTEK. 

A  man's  iiicr.ta]  niul  pliVKiral  labor  iiiny  prodiico 
result)^  'if  tlio  Jiighest  materia]  value  to  soeioty;  tbi'' 
virtMt?  of  iu«  lite  Tiia\'  h*  above  question,  it  he  be  cou- 
aidored  inereh''  an  a  Unr.M^  m  coiunicreuil,  induF;trioJ,  or 
intt.'lleotunl  dcv'cJo|>ment;  and  this  factorship  ot'  sjucIi 
an  agent  in  human  affairs  may  be  studied  with  inter- 
est and  proHt,  apart  from  every  eonsidora^ion  c^f  liis 
mora]  or  rehgious  chartTcter.  <^t fejitness  in  mere  in 
tclioctuaiity  or  control  often  exi.sts  irKlei)endently  of 
and  douiinates  over  morfd  worlh.  (jrand  things  in 
scionee,  letter,-?,  and  \\ar  niny  be  accomphslied;  tre- 
mendous enterprises  plan!!'*!  and  '^•xecutrl.  In  the 
realms  of  eonmierce  ami  industry,  by  men  nttt  riy 
Relfish  ant]  without  cotiseienee.  A  study  of  their 
Iivl.s,  however,  if  undertaken  with  relerenee  only 
to  the  M\)od  they  have  d^-ne,  nnist  stop  where  it' 
should  properly  begin,  that  is,  at  the  pniui  where, 
acldevements  I'avino"  been  eonsidered,  it  would  be  in 
order,  were  there  ivny  usuful  leb.sons  lo  l)e  d(>d)ief;d,  to 
analyze  their  motives,  their  per^<.)nality,  tneir  eharae- 
ter,  A  study  of  men  in  whom  moral  sense  is  laekiuLjf, 
howeVL-r  iuiportanL  du.ir  achievements  may  be,  must 
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deal  largely  with  what  is  perishable,  for  the  purely 
material  creations  of  man  are  unstable  and  uncertain 
at  best.  The  imperishable,  permanent  element  in  his 
nature  and  conduct  is  moral  force,  which  is  engendered 
in  him  and  usefully  applied  by  him.  If  this  force  is 
the  spirit  and  guide  of  a  man  of  a  clever  brain  and 
laborious  habit,  the  result  is  a  life  that  is  wholly  sat- 
isfactory and  altogether  agreeable.  However  interest- 
ing the  acts  of  a  powerful  but  sordid  man  may  be,  his 
individuality,  which  should  constitute  the  essential 
beauty  therein,  cannot  be  contemplated  with  pleasure 
or  profit  by  those  who  place  character  above  accom- 
plishments. It  is  men  who  combine  character  with 
eftective  toil,  though  they  may  not  achieve  prodigies, 
who  constitute  a  nation's  greatness  and  give  stability 
to  the  community. 

The  biography  of  James  Steel  possesses  a  dual 
value,  for  in  him  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  forces 
unite  to  produce  substantial  works,  and  to  make  man- 
ifest the  virtue  of  conscientious  living.  He  was  born 
at  Woodsfield,  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  September  20, 
1834.  His  parents  were  William  and  Mary  Steel. 
William  Steel,  a  native  of  Bigger,  Scotland,  came  to 
America  with  his  uncle,  John  Gibson,  in  the  year 
1819,  when  but  nine  years  of  age.  A  year  or  two 
later  his  father  and  mother  came  over,  and  they  all 
settled  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  He  inherited  the 
traits  that  distinguished  his  ancestry,  the  chief  of 
which  is  a  radical  sense  of  justice  and  a  profound  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny  or  the  oppression  of  mankind, 
especially  in  the  form  of  slavery  as  it  existed  at  that 
time  in  the  south.  What  he  saw  of  this  institution 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  for  a  f^  ",  .'ears 
served  only  to  confirm  and  to  intensify  this  sentiment 
in  him.  One  day,  observing  his  mother  in  tears,  he 
asked  her  what  distressed  her.  Taking  him  by  the 
hand  she  led  him  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
pointed  out  a  gang  of  slaves  that  were  being  marched 
by,  handcuffed  and  chained  together.     Bursting  into 
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tears  afresh,  she  said  to  her  husband:  "If  this  is 
American  liberty,  I  want  to  go  back  to  Scotland." 
It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  William  Steel  grew 
up  to  be  an  intense  abolitionist.  He  was  married  in 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  removed  thence  to  Woodsfield, 
in  the  same  state,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising. 
He  was  a  man  of  common  school  education,  scrupu- 
lously honest,  intelligent,  full  of  energy,  and  utterly  fear- 
less in  the  advocacy  and  vindication  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  rights  of  man.  For  twenty  years  preceding 
the  war  between  the  states,  he  was  conspicuous  in  his 
activity  as  a  friend  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  south, 
whom  he  assisted  in  every  way  that  he  could,  many 
times  under  circumstances  of  great  trial  and  sacrifice, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  The  same  spirit 
that  fired  John  Brown  of  Ossawattamie  animated 
him,  and  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  would  have  lain 
down  his  life,  with  the  same  courage  and  enthusiasm 
that  characterized  his  friend  and  chief  in  the  cause  of 
the  down-trodden  bondsmen.  The  physiognomist  can 
readily  discern  in  the  features  of  these  two  men  the 
same  distinctive  characteristics.  He  was  altocjether 
a  man  of  unselfish  and  exalted  character.  EHzabeth 
Steel,  his  wife,  was  a  woman  of  retiring  disposition, 
tender  in  her  sympathies,  domestic  in  her  tastes,  in- 
dustrious and  frugal.  By  force  of  her  virtues  she 
exerted  a  decided  influence  over  and  endeared  to  her- 
self all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  possessed 
a  positive  strength  of  character,  without  aggressive- 
ness. Her  life  was  a  beautiful  one  in  its  serenity  and 
reserve,  and  remarkably  exempt  from  friction  or  jar. 
In  her  were  typified  those  domestic  virtues  which 
constitute  the  highest  usefulness,  as  well  as  the  crown- 
ing ornament  of  womanly  character.  Her  husband 
died  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1881.  Upon  his  decease 
she  became  a  member  of  the  household  of  her  son 
•Tames,  with  whom  she  dwelt,  beloved  and  loving,  un- 
til six  years  later  she,  too,  was  called  away. 

The  parents  of  James  Steel  came  of  good  stock,  the 
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"grand  old  man"  Gladstone  being  a  cousin  of  his 
father  s  mother.  He  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
his  father  and  his  mother,  as  his  character  and  ex- 
perience make  manifest.  As  his  father  was,  so  is 
he,  undaunted  in  the  maintenance  of  principle  at 
whatever  cost;  not  so  aggressive,  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  resolute  in  living  up  to  a  high  moral  standard ; 
while,  like  his  mother,  his  heart  is  full  of  sympathy, 
his  impulses  are  kind  and  generous,  and  were  it  possi- 
ble in  human  intercourse  to  live  without  offence,  his 
life  would  come  near  exemplifying  that  possibility. 

James  began  his  commercial  career  in  his  father's 
country  store  in  Stafford,  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  years  afterward  he 
was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  business,  which 
partnership  lasted  three  years.  Then,  with  a  view  of 
bettering  himself  by  finding  a  wider  scope  for  his  en- 
ergies, he  made  a  limited  tour  of  +1ie  south  and  west, 
visiting  principally  Iowa  and  Kansas.  It  was  the 
time  of  "  border  ruffianism,"  and  business  in  most  of 
the  country  over  which  he  travelled  was  in  a  disturbed 
condition,  so  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  object 
of  his  t  avels,  but  from  this,  his  first  friction  with  the 
outside  world,  his  experience  was  valuable.  In  the 
summer  of  1856  he  secured  a  situation  as  clerk,  and 
finally  became  book-keeper  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1 857,  after 
a  short  visit  to  his  parents,  he  returned  to  Dubuque, 
and  became  book-keeper  and  manager  of  a  hardware 
store.  In  1859  he  engaged  in  the  crockery  business, 
which  proving  unprofitable,  he  abandoned  it.  This 
reverse  and  the  preceding  changes  in  his  occupation 
were  due  to  circumstances  which  were  in  no  sense  dis- 
creditable either  to  his  sagacity  or  integrity ;  in  fact, 
the  contrary  is  true,  as  would  be  fully  brought  out 
could  space  be  spared  for  details. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  experience,  the 
great  change  in  his  life,  took  place  in  the  winter 
of   1857-8.      This   was   his  conversion   to   religion. 
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Through  the  instrumentality  of  an  earnest  and  pious 
friend  he  was  induced  to  unite  himself  with  the  con- 
gregational church,  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
and  consistent  member  ever  since.  While,  previous 
to  his  conversion,  having  been  reared  by  God-fearing 
and  religious  parents,  and  having  in  them  the  exam- 
ple of  uprightness  always  before  his  eyes,  his  career 
v/as  honorable,  as  the  world  judges,  and  his  repu- 
tation fair  among  men,  it  was  not  until  he  began  to 
look  beyond  merely  temporal  affairs  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  think  and  act  upon  that  higher  and  certain 
basis  of  morality  which  is  practical  Christianity. 

In  the  exciting  political  campaign  of  1860  he  took 
an  active  part  as  a  republican,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  offered  a  situation  under  Mr  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. This  offer  he  declined,  nor  has  he  ever 
participated  in  politics  as  a  candidate  for  office,  though 
he  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest  and  active  mem- 
ber of  the  republican  party,  believing  that  its  policy 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

During  the  later  years,  preceding  this  date,  his 
father  had  become  involved,  owing  to  his  generosity 
in  indorsinq;  notes  for  his  neii^hbors,  and  in  the  finan- 
cial  depression  of  1858  lost  all  his  property.  Under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  he  could  have  retained  his  home- 
stead, but  his  sense  of  honor  was  such  that  he  gave 
over  everything  he  possessed  to  his  creditors,  princi- 
pally to  pay  off  the  debts  of  others.  This  misfortune 
caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  family,  and  induced 
James  Steel  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  mend  his  fortunes,  and  assist  his  father 
and  mother,  and  those  depending  upon  them.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  unpatriotic.  His  impulse  was 
to  enlist  in  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the  union, 
but  influenced  by  a  nearer  and  higher  sense  of  duty, 
he  decided  upon  the  course  indicated. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  in  conipany  with  five  or  six 
other  young  men,  he  starred  across  the  itlains  in 
wagons,  and   without   experiencing    more    tiiau   the 
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usual  hardships  of  that  long  and  trying  journey, 
came  over  the  route  north  of  Snake  river  to  Port- 
land, arriving  the  following  September. 

His  equipment  for  a  place  among  the  builders  of 
commonwealth  in  the  west,  as  regards  character  and 
previous  experience,  has  been  outlined.  His  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  had  been  derived 
from  rudimentary  tuition  in  the  public  schools;  but 
he  was  observant  and  clever,  and  had  added  to  this 
elementary  schooling  that  knowledge  which  comes 
only  from  experience  among  men  and  is  the  most 
valuable  education  of  all ;  but  above  and  beyond  this, 
he  emigrated  with  a  definite  aim  and  for  a  generous 
purpose.  For  the  guide  of  his  lif«  he  cherished  a 
criterion  which,  though  no  man  may  literally  conform 
to  it,  makes  every  one  who  consistently  upholds  it  as 
his  standard  a  worthier  member  :«f  society,  a  more 
useful  citizen,  and  a  better  man.  To  such  men  are 
due  the  progress,  stability,  and  superior  character  of 
the  community  in  which  he  may  cast  his  lot. 

He  entered  upon  a  new  experience;  the  pioneer  so- 
ciety of  the  metropolis  of  Oregon  was  still  in  its  forma- 
tive state.  He  is  to  be  tried ;  will  he  succumb  as 
many  others  have  done,  or  will  he  remain  steadfast  ? 
Lucrative  employment  will  be  offered  him  before  long, 
while  he  struggles  for  a  subsistence ;  his  need  of  money 
is  urgent  personally,  and  he  requires  funds  for  the  sa- 
cred purpose  intimated  above,  but  he  resists  every 
temptation  to  sacrifice  principle  for  the  sake  of  im- 
mediate relief  He  arrived  Saturday  evening;  the 
following  Sunday  morning  he  saw  most  of  the  busi- 
ness places  open ;  bands  were  playing  in  the  saloons, 
and  the  numerous  gambling-houses  were  in  full  blast. 
This  was  all  new  and  strange  to  him,  but  ho  had 
brought  his  religion  with  him,  not  to  indulge  in  as  a 
theory,  but  for  use.  Shunning  all  the  allurements 
about  him,  he  wended  his  way  to  church.  Having 
divided  his  last  five  dollars  with  a  friend  with  whom 
he  had  crossed  the   plains,  when   Monday  morning 
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came  he  had  no  money  left.  He  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  bakery  and  grocery  store,  working  six 
weeks  for  his  board  alone ;  this  was  the  best  he  could 
do  to  begin  with,  though  perhaps  this  was  not  so  un- 
fortunate for  him  as  it  might  seem,  for  the  trip  across 
the  plains  had  given  him  an  almost  insatiable  appetite. 
Always  keen  for  regular  meals,  and  lunching  between 
times  continuously,  in  thirty  days  he  had  gained 
twenty-five  pounds.  While  he  was  earning  only  a 
subsistence,  he  was  offered  $100  a  month  to  work  in 
one  of  the  "reputable"  saloons.  A  young  iv  jf  less 
character  might  have  yielded  to  this  blandisiixiient  of 
Satan,  but  he  resisted  and  drove  the  tempter  from 
him.  In  hopes  of  getting  more  legitimate  and  pay- 
ing employment  at  Salem,  but  having  no  money  to 
pay  his  fare  up,  he  made  the  trip  on  foot.  Unsuc- 
cessful in  his  search  for  work  there  and  worn  out,  he 
returned  to  Portland.  The  clouds  begin  to  rise;  he 
secures  a  situation  with  his  former  employer,  the 
grocer,  with  whom,  in  a  few  months,  he  is  doing  so 
well  that  he  is  able  to  make  substantial  remittances 
to  his  father  and  mother  in  the  east.  An  incident 
occurred  during  his  grocery  clerkship  which  ought  to 
be  noted  to  show  his  invincible  determination  not  to 
compromise  on  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  consequences  oi  this  determination.  At  the  risk 
of  losing  his  place  he  refused  to  sell  intoxicating 
drink,  which  it  was  at  that  time  customary  for  gro- 
cer.^  to  keep  as  part  of  their  stock,  and  sell  by  the 
quart  or  in  larger  quantities,  witli  the  result  that  the 
proprietor  eliminated  this  article  from  his  stock.  His 
obstinacy  in  not  selling  any  goods  on  Sunday  brought 
about  a  reform  in  this  respect  also.  In  18G4  he  be- 
came book-keeper  and  cashier  of  the  dry  goods  and 
grocery  house  of  Harker  Brothers,  which  house  re- 
tiring from  business  two  years  afterward,  he  went 
to  Oregon  city  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Oregon 
city  woollen  mills.  Thus  he  went  forward  establish- 
ing and  enlarging,  by  energetic,  intelligent,  and  up- 
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right  labor  upon  whatever  he  found  to  do,  a  solid 
reputation  for  integrity,  ability,  and  enterprise.  On 
the  organization  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Port- 
land in  1866  he  became  its  cashier,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  which  devolved  upon  him  for  sixteen 
years.  In  this  position  his  natural  talent  for  finance 
found  congenial  scope ;  and  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  bank  were  highly  appreciated  by  those 
associated  with  him. 

In  July  1882  he  resigned  his  position  to  engage 
in  a  general  warehouse  and  grain  business  on  the 
lines  of  the  Oregonian  Railway  company,  having 
leased  from  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
company  all  the  warehouses  owned  by  it;  but  he 
had  hardly  got  this  new  enterprise  under  way  when 
unforeseen  complications  in  railroad  matters  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  business.  In  1883  he  became  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Willamette  Savings  bank,  and 
was  elected  president;  in  1886  this  institution  was 
converted  into  an  active  commercial  national  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under 
the  name  of  the  Merchants'  National  bank,  of  which 
Mr  Steel  has  been  president  from  the  beginning. 
His  labors  in  connection  therewith  have  been  marked 
with  rare  success,  and  have  brought  it  into  the  front 
rank  among  the  prosperous  banking  houses  of  Ore- 
gon. The  business  of  the  bank  grew  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  capital  stock, 
and  in  October  1890  it  was  increased  to  one  million 
dollars,  thus  giving  it  the  largest  capital  of  any  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast  outside  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  the  large  works  of  the  Oregon 
Pottery  company  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  president  and  general  manager,  A.  M.  Smith, 
being  in  very  poor  health,  the  rebuilding  of  the  works 
and  the  management  of  the  business  made  it  neces- 
sary that  Mr  Steel  should  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  looking  after  the  affairs  of  that  company,  which. 
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together  with  other  private  interests  requiring  his 
personal  attention,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
retire  from  the  active  management  of  the  bank,  and 
at  the  annual  election  in  January  1891,  upon  being 
renominated  as  president,  he  declined  to  accept  the 
office,  because  with  the  enlarged  capital  of  the  bank 
the  entire  time  of  that  officer  should  be  given  to  its 
affairs,  which  was  impossible  with  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  retained  his  interest  in  the  bank, 
and  was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent, with  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be 
required  to  give  any  time  to  the  active  business  of 
the  bank,  except  when  he  might  be  needed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president. 

Among  the  other  enterprises  to  the  successful  pro- 
motion of  which  he  contributed  talent  and  industry, 
may  be   mentioned   the   Oregon    Construction  com- 

f)any,  which  built  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
ine  from  Pendleton  to  Huntington,  and  the  Palouse 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  having  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  construction  from  Colfax  to  Mos- 
cow. He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  was  largely 
interested  in  the  Klamath  River  Lumber  and  Improve- 
ment company,  a  corporation  owning  a  large  body  of 
timber-land  in  Klamath  county,  Oregon,  the  town- 
site  of  Klamath  city  in  California,  and  a  twenty-year 
franchise  for  floating  logs  down  the  Klamath  river, 
and  building  at  Klamath  city  one  of  the  finest  saw- 
mills on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  half  owner  of  the 
Oregon  Pottery  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  in  1884;  is 
associated  with  his  brother,  George  A.  Steel — G.  A. 
Steel  &  Co. — in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business. 
They,  with  other  leading  men,  having  purchased  Ful- 
ton park,  a  tract  of  about  400  acres  of  land  lying 
some  two  miles  south  of  Portland,  and  having  divided 
it  up  for  sale  into  blocks  and  lots,  the  brothers  pro- 
posed to  their  associates  in  the  enterprise  to  build  an 
electric-motor  line  to  the  land,  in  order  to  bring  the 
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property  into  ready  market.  As  the  building  of  this 
road  involved  a  large  amount  of  money,  none  of  their 
associates  could  be  induced  by  them  to  undertake  it. 
Knowing  that  some  rapid  and  inexpensive  means  of 
transportation  to  the  property  must  be  provided  if  it 
were  to  be  made  valuable,  James  and  G.  A.  Steel 
proposed  that  they  would  build  the  road  if  the  com- 
pany would  guarantee  them  a  subsidy,  which,  consid- 
ering the  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  was  very  small. 
Their  proposition  having  been  accepted,  they  at  once 
organized  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  company,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  afterward  doubled.  This  may 
be  recorded  as  the  pioneer  application  of  electricity 
in  this  form — the  Sprague  system — on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  it  fairly  indicates  Mr  Steel's  enterprising 
and  progressive  spirit.  The  road  is  in  very  successful 
operation,  is  four  and  one  seventh  miles  long,  extend- 
ing not  only,  as  originally  intended,  from  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  but  from  G  street  through  Sec- 
ond and  other  streets,  the  business  part  of  Portland, 
and  thence  to  Fulton  park.  It  is  the  finest  property 
of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Mr  Steel  contemplates 
important  extensions  of  his  company's  road  to  the 
Kiverview^,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows',  Grand  Army,  and 
Hebrew  cemeteries,  and  ultimately  to  Oswego  and 
Oregon  city.  The  growth  of  this  enterprise  forms 
an  interesting  and  important  feature  in  the  expansion 
of  Portland  and  the  development  of  its  contiguous 
settlements.  Mr  Steel,  the  chief  factor  in  this  use- 
ful venture,  contemplates  with  pleasure  one  of  the 
special  consequences  of  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
the  cemeteries;  that  is,  the  cheapening  of  the  expense 
of  funerals,  which  at  present  are  often  a  serious  tax 
upon  bereaved  persons  of  small  means,  who,  having 
no  other  transportation  at  command  than  livery  vehi- 
cles, feel  that  they  must  hire  these  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  mode  of  showing  respect  for  the  dead. 
Such  a  result  will  give  his  otherwise  strictly  commer- 
cial enterprise  the  character  of  actual  charity,  and 
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bring  relief  to  many  an  unwilling  slave  to  this  con- 
ventionality. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature, enacted  in  February  1891,  was  establishing 
the  port  of  Portland,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
improve  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers,  so  as 
to  make  a  channel  from  Portland  to  the  sea  of  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill,  authority 
was  given  to  incur  an  indebtedness  of  $500,000,  and 
to  issue  bonds  to  that  amount.  The  act  named  a 
board  of  fifteen  commissioners  to  have  charge  of  the 
business,  Mr  Steel  being  one  of  that  number,  and  when 
the  board  was  organized,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

Thus  are  briefly  summed  up  the  principal  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activities  to  which  James  Steel 
has  devoted  his  intelligence  and  energy  for  nearly 
thirty  years  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  His  record  is 
that  of  an  extraordinary,  successful,  and  useful  factor 
in  building  for  the  community  as  well  as  for  himself. 
It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  his  personal  success  is  not  a 
selfish  creation,  but  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  value  his 
life  has  been  to  others.  His  labors  have  all  been 
directly  in  the  line  of  wholesome  public  improvement 
and  the  advancement  of  the  common  good. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  him  that  he  is  more  distin- 
guished than  certain  other  prominent  Oregon ians  in 
the  size  of  his  fortune  or  the  scope  of  his  enterprises, 
but  he  has  earned  an  unquestioned  place,  and  in  the 
general  estimate  is  ranked  among  the  best  and  most 
respected  business  men  of  his  state — a  class  of  men 
whose  superiors  I  do  not  believe  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  He  started  out  upon  his  pioneer- 
ship  with  a  worthy  object  in  view,  to  accomplish  which 
he  would  labor  diligently,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
with  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man. 
He  put  character  into  his  work,  with  which  failure 
is  better  than  success  without  it.  This  is  the  chief 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  life.     A  stranger  in  a 
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strange  land,  unaided,  without  means,  he  contrived, 
by  dint  of  hard,  faithful  work,  to  get  a  foothold  among 
business  competitors.  He  has  had  his  ups  and  downs, 
but  in  the  main  has  gone  forward  steadily,  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  community.  His  own 
advancement  has  never  been  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Despising  indirection  in  whatever  form,  his  course  has 
been  upright,  his  record  clean.  His  religion,  not  one 
of  phylacteries  or  theory,  has  been  his  discipline;  with- 
out obtrusion  or  pretence,  the  world  may  not  detect 
in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  the  light  by  which 
his  feet  are  guided;  it  sees  only  that  he  walks  in 
straight  paths,  striving  to  do  his  duty,  and  eschewing 
evil  at  whatever  cost.  None  but  those  who,  however, 
like  himself,  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  and 
have  become  willing  subjects  of  the  higher  law  dis- 
cern the  spiritual  man  in  him  in  conflict  with  and 
rising  superior  to  time-saving  considerations.  Dating 
from  his  arrival  in  Portland,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  First  congregational  church,  the  good  work  of 
which  he  has  ardently  participated  in  at  every  point, 
as  one  of  its  board  of  deacons,  committeeman,  and 
otherwise,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  charity,  religion, 
and  sound  morality.  In  charitable  work,  apart  from 
the  church,  also,  be  has  always  been  liberal  and  active. 

He  was  married  in  1866,  in  San  Francisco,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Stone,  to  Miss  Mary  Ladd,  a  woman  of  ster- 
ling character,  a  sister  of  W.  S.  Ladd,  whose  life  also 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Oregon.  They  have  four 
surviving  children — three  daughters  and  one  son, 
forming  a  family  circle  notable  for  its  quiet  elegance, 
refinement,  and  good  works. 

Mr  Steel,  in  the  season  of  mature  manhood,  is  full 
of  vigor,  and  gives  promise  of  still  adding  much  to 
what  he  has  already  accomplished  for  his  own  and 
the  public  benefit. 
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Donald  Macleat  is  a  man  who  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  inception  and  management  of  numberless 
enterprises,  and  has  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Macleays 
take  rank  among  the  best  families  in  Rossliire,  Scot- 
land. Its  members  were  from  time  immemorial  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising,  from  which  many 
of  them  secured  an  ample  fortune. 

Donald  Macleay  was  born  at  Leckmelm,  Rosshire, 
Scotland,  in  August  1834,  and  received  his  education 
first  under  a  private  tutor,  and  afterward  at  the  acad- 
emy in  his  native  town.  In  1850  his  father  removed 
to  Canada,  where  he  began  farming  near  the  village 
of  Melbourne  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  business  with  George 
K.  Foster,  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Richmond,  and  a 
man  of  large  experience  and  business  capacity.  By 
his  partner  young  Macleay  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  sterling  qualities,  and  to  his  sound  advice  he  at- 
tributes in  no  small  degree  the  success  which  he 
attained  in  after  life. 

In  1861  Mr  Macleay  visited  Los  Angeles  for  his 
health,  and  while  there  he  met  with  a  merchant 
named  William  Corbitt,  who  in  1866  went  to  Canada, 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LIFP:    of    DONALD    MACLEAY. 

FA77KNTAG1  AND  EaRLY  ExIEJUKHOB— EhT/.1«LI911MKNT  OT  OOMSITT  & 
^lAOLE.VY~.SvLMl<^-C.^^'.Nl^a  on  XHR  <.'0LCMtU,\  -IxiKHESr  IN  0<RA!* 
TliATKIC— C"MMKKC1AL  E.vrEUFKlSK— ills  lito.VKVOI.KNCK  - -MaRUI  AiJi.— 
OHARAeiERTsnCS. 

Donald  ^[aci  f:av  is  n  inno  who  li»>  iaken  a  leadii; 
part  in  tl)e  iuccpticn  and  iijana<j;</n»;nt  of  nuiulK-rle.' 
entorprises,  and  iias  aided  in  no  smail  d«'n-ieein  dt  vcl- 
opiutr  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Mafl'.ays 
tak^  u '-k  6»u!<)' g  tlie  best  faniihes  in  Rosshire,  Sect- 
land,  its  o^nibers  wi^'e  from  tinie  hniiieniorial  on- 
'j;a/jfed  in  faruuno-  and  -<toek-rai:^int?,  fntni  wiiieli  nianv 
oi"  tiieni  si'currjd  an  aniple  fortune. 

Donald  Macdeay  was  born  at  Le'ianchn,  Kosshire, 
Scotland,  in  Auj^ust  18:M,  and  recei'vediji.s  education 
first  under  a  private  tutor,  and  afterward  at  the  acad- 
emy in  }u"s  native  town.  In  1850  his  father  renu.\ed 
to  Canada,  where  he  began  farnii.no-  near  tlx^  \  ill  ^j^c 
of  !^^eibourne  in  tlie  province  ef  Quebec.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  i>usiness  witli  Geiu'i^e 
.K.  Foster,  a  wealth v  merchant  at  Riciiinond,  and  a 
man  of  large  experience  and  iMisines.s  cajnicity.  By 
his  partner  young  Macleay  was  much  esteen>ed  for 
his  sterling  qualifies,  and  to  his  sousid  adviro  he  at 
trii>utes  in  no  small  d^'gree  the  success  which  he 
attained  in  after  life. 

In  ISGl  Mr  Macleay  visited  Los  Angeles  for  hi-^ 
health,  and  while  there  he  met  with  a  mtTcluuil 
named  VV  illiam  Corbitt,  who  in  is'ifi  went  to  Canada. 
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and  proposed  establishing  a  wholesale  grocery,  ship- 
ping, and  commission  business  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
After  several  conferences  the  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  during  the  same  year  the  firm  began  its  career 
under  the  style  of  Corbitt  &  Macleay,  which  name  it 
still  retains. 

In  1870  the  firm  had  acquired  a  leading  position 
among  the  merchants  of  the  northwest,  with  almost 
unlimited  credit.  In  the  same  year  they  loaded  with 
wheat  for  England  the  Adeline  Elwood,  this  being 
with  one  exception  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed 
from  Oregon  directly  for  a  European  port  with  a  cargo 
of  cereals.  In  the  following  year  several  ships  were 
consigned  to  them  at  British  ports  with  railroad  iron 
for  Portland,  and  thence  return  with  cargoes  of 
wheat. 

The  firm  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  salmon - 
canning  on  the  Columbia,  the  product  of  which 
increased  from  4,000  cases  in  1866  to  more  than  540,- 
000  cases  in  1881.  He  was  also  individually  interested 
in  some  of  the  first  canneries  established  in  Oregon. 
His  firm  was  also  the  first  that  made  shipments  of 
salmon  direct  from  Oregon  to  England,  where  vessels 
were  loaded  by  their  order  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
merchandise  for  Portland,  and  there  reloaded  with 
wheat,  flour,  and  salmon  for  the  return  voyage. 

Kenneth  Macieay,  a  younger  brother,  was  brought 
from  Canada  in  1869,  and  in  1870  got  an  interest  in 
the  firm. 

In  ]  872-4  the  firm  purchased  several  vessels  for 
the  trade  with  China,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich 
islands.  One  of  them  was  employed  in  the  lumber 
business,  plying  between  Puget  Sound,  Honolulu, 
Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  and  anothor,  named  the 
Moilie  Macleay,  after  one  of  his  daughters,  was  engaged 
in  the  sugar  trade  with  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Mean- 
while it  was  agreed  between  the  two  partners  that 
each  one  should  withdraw  from  the  business  a  certain 
yearly  amount  for  investment  in  real   estate.      Mr 
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Macleay*s  purchases  were  made  entirely  in  Portland 
or  its  vicinity,  and  selected  as  they  were  with  the 
judgment  and  foresight  for  which  he  is  noted,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  have  increased 
enormously  in  value. 

Mr  Macleay  has  aided  largely  in  the  development 
of  his  adopted  state  by  encouraging  the  legitimate 
investment  within  it  of  large  amounts  of  foreign  cap- 
ital. For  many  years,  and  until  the  institution  ceased 
ti'  exist,  he  was  local  president  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  Mortgage  Savings  bank  of  Dundee, 
Scotland.  Later  he  became  a  director  and  chairman 
of  the  local  board  of  the  Dundee  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Investment  company  of  Scotland,  a  large  and  influen- 
tial corporation,  whose  loans  in  the  northwest  have 
already  run  far  into  the  millions. 

He  is  a  director  in  the  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
way company;  in  the  Portland  Coast  Steamship  com- 
pany, whose  vessels  run  from  southern  Oregon  to 
Puget  sound;  in  the  Portland  Telephone  and  Electric 
Light  company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  promot- 
ers ;  in  the  Anglo-American  Packing  company  ot 
Astoria;  in  the  Salem  Flouring  Mills  company;  the 
Portland  Cordage  company;  the  North  Pacific  Indus- 
trial Association ;  the  Portland  Mariners'  Home ; 
and  the  Alaska  Gold  company,  an  English  corpora- 
tion. 

In  former  years  Mr  Macleay  was  a  director  in  the 
Portland  Flouring  Mills  company,  the  Oregon  Flour- 
ing Mills  company,  the  Ocean  Ship  company,  and  the 
Oregon  Southern  Improvement  company.  He  was 
also  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
road company.  Finally  his  firm  became  the  general 
agents  for  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  of  several 
of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in  England,  includ- 
ing the  Imperial  Northern,  London,  and  Queen,  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  capital  of  $42,000,000. 

In  all  the  above  associations  Mr  Madeay  is  or  has 
been  a  stockholder.     With  some  he  has  been  closely 
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identified,  devoting  to  them  all  the  resources  of  his 
versatile  ability,  and  more  of  his  time  than  could 
well  be  spared  from  the  claims  of  his  own  business, 
sometimes  even  to  their  affairs.  To  others  he  has 
subscribed  and  rendered  assistance  merely  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  enterprises  that  would  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
withdraw  from  them  his  personal  supervision,  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

Amid  all  the  multiplicity  of  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties entailed  by  such  vast  and  varied  interests,  he  has 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  commercial  affairs  of 
Portland,  and  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  was  elected  in  1881  president  of  its  board  of 
trade.  Ever  since  that  date  he  has  been  reelected 
each  year  by  acclamation,  thus  being  placed  beyond 
dispute  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  community  dur- 
ing the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  Of  the  measures  which  this  board  has  adopted, 
and  their  influence  on  the  commerce  of  the  state,  no 
mention  is  here  inquired,  but  the  good  work  which  it 
has  accomplished  is  largely  due  to  the  earnest  and 
unremitting  attention  of  its  president. 

While  thus  absorbed  in  business,  Mr  Macleay  has 
not  neglected  the  social  duties  and  pleasures  of  life. 
Until  recent  years  he  was  president  of  the  British 
Benevolent  and  St  Andrew's  societies  of  Portland,  to 
both  of  which  he  is  still  a  liberal  contributor.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chai  ter  members  of  the  Arlington 
club,  composed  of  Portland's  foremost  citizens,  his 
popularity  won  for  him  later  the  election  to  its  presi- 
dency. 

In  1878-9  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  the  trip 
being  of  thirteen  months'  duration,  but  in  most  of  his 
travels  business  is  combined  with  pleasure,  for  his  in- 
terests in  several  European  cities  often  require  his 
presence.  In  March  1869  he  married  Martha,  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr  John  McCulloch  of  Compton, 
Canada,  to  whom    he  was   engaged   before  leaving 
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Richmond.  Though  a  native  of  the  Dominion,  his 
wife  was  of  Scotch  descent,  her  father  and  her  ances- 
tors being  land-owners,  farmers,  and  stock-raisers,  as 
were  those  of  her  husband.  The  ladv  survived  but  a 
few  years,  and  after  her  decease,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, 1876,  was  mourned  by  many  true  and  earnest 
friends,  whose  heartfelt  condolence  relieved  somewhat 
the  bitterness  of  her  husband's  sorrow,  and  who  still 
extend  to  him  their  sympathies.  A  devout  Christian, 
she  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtue  which 
ranks  above  all  other  graces,  for  her  charities  were 
not  restricted  to  the  church,  but  extended  to  all  who 
were  in  need,  nor  has  any  one  passed  from  earth 
whose  loss  has  been  more  regretted  by  the  poor  amid 
this  community. 

Of  their  four  children  the  two  eldest  daughters,. 
Barbara  Martha  and  Edith  McCulloch,  were  in  1888^ 
completing  their  education  in  England,  and  the  re- 
maining daughter,  Mabel  Isabel,  and  the  only  son, 
Roderick  Lachlan,  were  attending  school  at  Portland. 

In  all  his  relations  in  life,  whether  as  a  merchant, 
as  a  citizen,  as  director  or  president  of  associations  in 
which  vast  interests  were  involved,  or  in  the  privacy 
of  his  home,  his  reputation  has  been  that  of  a  trust- 
worthy and  honorable  man,  one  just  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  void  of  offence  toward  his  neighbor.  He  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  those  men  whose  biography  is  closely 
identified  with  all  that  is  best  worth  recording  in  the 
history  of  Oregon,  and  there  are  few  whose  deeds  and 
character  will  leave  a  deeper  impress  on  the  annals  of 
the  state. 

In  physique  he  is  a  man  somewhat  tall  of  stature, 
erect  in  bearing,  with  broad  shoulders,  well-knit 
frame,  and  handsome,  clear-cut  features  of  the  true 
highland  caste.  The  light  brown  side  whiskers  and 
clean-shaven  chin  also  serve  to  indicate  that  he  is  a 
native  of  the  British  isles.  The  broad,  expansive 
forehead  and  deep-set,  penetrating,  blue  eyes  betoken 
remarkable  power  and  activity  of  brain,  while  in  the 
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massive  chin  and  firmly  clasped  lips  are  indications  of 
unusual  strength  of  will.  His  appearance  is  that  of 
a  man  who  at  once  attracts  attention,  of  one  whom 
success  has  not  unduly  exalted,  and  whom  difficulties 
could  not  baffle ;  of  one  who  has  full  control  of  him- 
self, and  is  well  fitted  to  take  control  of  others.  Still 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  much  younger  than 
his  years,  with  a  hardy  constitution  unshaken  by  ex- 
cess or  sickness,  he  has  yet  before  him  many  years  of 
usefulness — years  in  which  the  ripeness  of  experience 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  pure  and  blameless  life  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  youth. 
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Under  Spanish  and  Mexican  Rule— Advent  op  Foeeignebs— Coast 
Peddling  and  Smuggling — During  the  Flush  Times — New  Era  in 
Ocean  Sailers — Steamer  Trafpic— Ports  op  Entry — Rise  of  San 
Francisco— Population  and  Prices— Shipments  of  Goods — Infla- 
tions and  Reactions— Imports  and  Exports — Speculation — Inscr« 
ANOB— Banking— Stock  Oahblinq— Crises— CoNDrrioN  in  1890. 
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In  the  northwest,  trade  stands  were  the  strongest 
incentive  to  exploration  and  settlement,  at  the  hands 
of  Anglo  Saxons  and  Slavs.  Spain  had  less  enter- 
prise and  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass  unnoticed 
even  within  her  own  territory  of  California,  thus 
tempting  foreigners  to  encroach  and  carry  off  the 
])rize.  The  narrow  commercial  policy  adopted  in  all 
iier  colonies  was  here  also  enforced.  Intercourse  with 
other  nations  was  prohibited,  and  the  colonists  were 
not  only  cut  off  from  markets  which  promised  to 
enrich  them,  and  restricted  to  the  limited  openings 
presented  at  the  presidios,  but  the  supplies  from  Mex- 
ico were  small  in  quanity  and  variety,  and  for  some 
time  burdened  with  a  duty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  extortionate  prices  ruling 
in  Mexico.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  occupying  Cali- 
fornia had  been  to  provide  a  port  of  call  for  the  Man- 
ila galleon ;  but  its  entry  was  irregular  and  the 
attendant  benefit  small.  The  opening  of  land  com- 
munication with  Sonora  and  New  Mexico  was  forbid- 
den as  dangerous.  The  growth  of  the  north-west  fur- 
trade  called  attention  to  the  peltry  of  California, 
whereupon  the  government  hastened  to  secure  the 
monopoly  for  itself,   imposing  such   restrictions    in 
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prices  and  disposition  as  to  crush  all  enterprise  in 
this  direction,  and  to  combine  with  inexperience  and 
other  drawbacks  in  producing  failure. 

The  trade  was  now  surrendered  to  the  people,  and 
duties  and  other  exactions  were  largely  removed.  As 
a  result  several  projects  were  inaugurated,  only  to 
find  themselves  crushed  by  the  usual  Hispano- Ameri- 
can lack  of  enterprise,  and  above  all,  by  the  contin- 
ued restriction  of  traffic  to  Spanish  ports,  virtually  to 
the  single  port,  San  Bias.  The  demand  here  was  so 
small  that  a  little  salt,  salted  meat,  tallow,  and  occa- 
sional parcels  of  furs  constituted  the  sole  export 
wherewith  to  aid  the  settlers  in  purchasing  goods 
from  the  regular  supply  ships. 

Under  such  conditions  people  could  not  be  blamed 
for  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  foreign  traders,  who, 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  began  to  supple- 
ment the  over  crowded  north-west  traffic  with  smug- 
gling along  the  lower  coast,  and  by  engaging  here 
also  in  fur-hunting,  a  pursuit  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  crown  sent  cruisers  to  interfere,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  trade,  established  intercourse  with 
Peru ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  came  to  divert  atten- 
tion, causing  even  a  suspension  of  the  customary  sup- 
plies to  the  province.  Thus  pressed  by  actual  want, 
settlers  and  missionaries  openly  welcomed  the  Boston 
trading  vessels,  and  the  local  authorities  themselves 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  outcry.  The 
effect  was  to  give  a  wide  impulse  to  agriculture,  nota- 
bly stock-raising,  to  meet  the  now  active  demand  for 
hides,  tallow,  and  grain  from  numerous  competitors, 
who  in  exchange  provided  an  abundance  of  cloth 
fabrics,  trinkets,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  luxury. 
This  intercourse  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants,  not  only  by  forming  a  transformation  in 
habits  and  dress,  but  also  by  inspiring  more  energy 
and  enterprise,  greater  enlightenment,  and  more  lib- 
eral ideas. 

The  inauguration  of  the  republic  brought  a  new  era 
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also  for  commerce.  The  first  foreign  firm  began  busi- 
ness at  Monterey  under  the  name  of  McCuUoch  and 
Hartnell,  representing  Begg  and  company,  of  Lima. 
Gab  and  Robinson  and  others  followed  the  example, 
and  gave  fresh  activity  to  commerce  by  competing 
with  the  trading  vessels,  and  keeping  on  hand  a  con- 
stant and  varied  stock  of  goods.  Their  traffic  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  hides  and  tallow,  but  grain  was  sought 
for  a  time  by  the  Oregon  fur  corporation,  and  for 
Alaska  by  the  Russians,  who  during  the  revolution 
had  encroached  on  the  territory  above  Bodega,  thence  to 
carry  on  fur  hunting  and  a  general  trade  until  the  early 
forties,  when  the  dwindling  supply  of  peltry  caused 
their  withdrawal.  Mexicans  had  not  been  blind  to 
the  advantages  of  California,  and  several  promising 
schemes  were  ventilated,  one  for  reviving  the  Asiatic 
trade  and  wresting  the  Pacific  traffic  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  hands,  with  Monterey  as  a  great  commercial 
centre ;  another,  in  connection  with  a  colonial  scheme, 
intended  merely  to  secure  the  provincial  trade ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  Mexicans  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  their 
projects. 

Commerce  being  thus  surrendered  to  foreigners, 
the  authorities  conformed  by  giving  all  possible  facili- 
ties, in  obedience  to  popular  desire,  and  with  only 
spasmodic  regard  for  revenue  decrees  from  Mexico, 
neglected  as  the  province  was  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Although  subordinate  harbors  were  capri- 
ciously opened  and  closed,  permits  could  generally  be 
obtained  for  entry.  As  a  rule,  however,  Monterey 
remained  the  only  legal  port  where  ships  must  call  to 
pay  the  duty,  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  dependence  of  the  provincial  authorities  on 
such  revenue,  enabled  the  supercargo  frequently  to 
dictate  his  own  terms.  Payments  were  mostly  made 
in  goods,  which  could  readily  be  disposed  of  among 
the  troops,  or  in  exchange  for  produce.     Coin,  indeed, 
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was  a  rare  article,  so  that  the  Mexicans  had  herein 
little  advantage  over  the  aborigines,  whose  ^hell 
money  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  in  time  of  tribal 
supremacy.  The  padres  were  suspected  of  absorbing 
and  hoarding  most  of  the  metallic  currency,  and  they 
certainly  never  accounted  for  the  sums,  for  instance, 
received  from  contractors  during  the  late  spoliation 
of  tho  missions. 

The  lack  of  small  vessels  in  the  province  made  it 
compulsory  to  award  the  coast  traffic  to  foreign  craft. 
After  arranging  with  the  custom  house  at  Monterey, 
they  accordingly  set  out  with  the  necessary  permits 
to  peddle  their  cargo  from  port  to  port,  and  receive 
in  exchange  hides  and  tallow.  Tlie  operation  required 
more  than  one  visit  to  each  locality,  and  the  carrying 
of  the  hides  to  one  place  for  storage  and  proper  curing, 
so  that  two  years  generally  passed  ere  the  homeward 
trip  could  be  undertaken.  This  loose  system  of  trad- 
ing enabled  the  captain  to  transfer  cargoes  at  secluded 
points  and  sell  several  cargoes  under  one  permit. 
When  guards  were  placed  on  board  the  vessels  they 
were  readily  won  over  with  a  bribe.  Attempts  at 
reform  seldonx  went  beyond  the  proclamation  of  a 
decree.  Whalers,  whose  visits  were  eagerly  invited, 
did  their  share  in  smuggling,  and  were  at  times 
allowed  to  join  in  the  coasting  trade  under  the  usual 
conditions.  The  people  on  their  side  took  every 
opportunity  of  evading  the  excessive  imposts.  The 
effort  to  protect  the  federal  treasury,  by  giving  special 
privileges  for  the  introduction  of  goods  from  Mexico, 
also  evoked  mischief,  for  it  was  declared  that  dealers 
therein  undersold  the  Boston  captains,  and  as  this 
implied  fraud  on  the  Mexican  coast,  the  local  authori- 
ties sought  to  check  such  importations.  The  real 
objection  lay  in  the  interception  of  the  duty  beyond 
the  province,  to  the  reduction  of  its  revenue. 

During  the  thirties  the  average  number  of  vessels 
visiting  the  coast  amounted  to  twenty-seven,  of  which 
seven  were  whalers,  men-of  war,  and  miscellaneous 
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craft,  leaving  twenty  for  trade,  most  of  which  made 
trips  northward,  or  to  the  Islands  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  export  trade  was  early  in  the  forties  esti- 
mated at  $240,000  and  more,  the  largest  item  being 
hides..  The  imports  can  be  only  guessed  at.  The 
custom-house  revenue  during  this  and  the  preceding 
decade  ranged  between  $60,000  and  $75,000,  which 
at  the  duty  of  100  per  cent  would  show  a  very  small 
total ;  but  smuggling  operations  more  than  doubled  it. 
Americans  paid  about  four-fifths  of  the  duty.  Of 
the  export,  San  Pedro  was  credited  with  $100,000,  as 
nearest  the  great  cattle  ranges;  San  Francisco,  to 
which  all  the  region  from  San  Jose  northward  was 
tributary,  followed  with  $80,000,  while  Santa  Bdr- 
bara,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego  figured  for  only  $25,- 
000,  $20,000,  and  $10,000,  respectively.  At  San 
Francisco  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  were  concen- 
trating, in  sympathy  with  the  increase  of  American 
settlers,  and  here  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  opened 
for  a  time  an  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
the  general  trade  and  accommodating  their  trappers 
in  the  interior  valleys.  After  1846  this  city  assumed 
the  leading  position  as  the  port  of  entry;  transient 
ships  multiplied  in  response  to  the  demands  of  enter- 
prise and  of  a  large  military  force.  The  imports  from 
Honolulu  also  were  estimated  for  1847  at  $250,000, 
paying  a  duty  of  $120,000;  and  yet  the  rate  was 
reduced  during  the  year  to  fifteen  and  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  foreign  goods. 

Trade  had  stinmlated  agriculture  as  regards  a  few 
staple  products,  but  it  had  been  a  check  on  certain 
other  branches.  Thus,  candles  and  flour  were  imported 
at  a  high  rate,  although  tallow  and  wheat  abounded, 
and  so  with  daily  products  and  lumber.  The  people 
were  too  indolent  to  prepare  what  could  so  readily  be 
purchased. 


The  influx  of  Americans,  under  the  United  States, 
brought  new  life  to  trade  as  well  as  to  industries,  for 
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flour  and  saw-mills,  fisheries  and  handicrafts  sprang 
forward.  Yet  this  was  a  puny  step  as  compared  with 
the  gigantic  strides  to  be  imparted  during  the  gold 
excitement.  Everything  assumed  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  dimensions,  and  partook  of  the  gambling 
spirit  connected  with  mining  and  the  bizarre  extrava- 
gance produced  by  the  sudden  unfolding  of  wealth. 
The  once  quiet  bay,  rippled  by  only  an  occasional  boat 
or  at  times  by  a  vessel,  became  thickly  sprinkled  with 
ponderous  hulks  and  towering  masts  ;  steamboats 
penetrated  up  the  stately  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin, startling  the  wild  men  and  beasts  from  their 
haunts;  camps  sprang  up  on  creeks  and  river  bank, 
on  ridge  and  plain;  bands  of  prospectors  opened  trails 
in  every  direction,  and  mule  trains  and  freight  wagons 
wound  their  way  across  the  valleys  and  along  the 
ravine-indented  slopes  of  the  Sierra. 

The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  new 
development  was  the  inpouring  of  fleets  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe  laden  with  passengers  and  goods,  which 
within  a  few  months  raised  San  Francisco  from  an 
unpretentious  village  to  a  centre  of  maritime  com- 
merce. The  United  States  were  thus  placed  a  half 
century  in  advance  of  the  other  nations  in  mercantile 
enterprise.  For  the  year  ending  April  1850  over 
1,100  Vessels  were  reported,  of  which  at  least  one 
half  were  American.  They  were  generally  abandoned 
immediately  on  arrival  and  left  to  swing  at  anchor 
untenanted,  often  with  cargoes  undisturbed,  after  the 
market  became  glutted.  Some  were  sent  up  to  the 
river  towns  in  order  to  save  the  rehandling  of  goods ; 
others  were  hauled  ashore  to  be  converted  into  stores 
or  broken  up,  and  many  a  one  rotted  and  sank  at  her 
moorings.  It  was  not  until  far  into  1850  that  the 
sailors,  disappointed  in  the  mines,  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  so  as  to  permit  the  engagement  of  crews 
for  sending  the  vessels  on  their  way.  After  this  the 
arrival  of  sea-going  ships  fell  off  under  the  competition 
of  the  Panama  and   Nicaragua  steamship  lines,  and 
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with  the  decline  in  placer  mining  and  consequently  in 
immigration  after  1853,  the  tonnage  decreased  to  the 
low  figure  of  147,000  tons  in  1857-8.  Then  a  revival 
set  in,  stimulated  by  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  under  which  the  tonnage  rose  for 
1881-2  to  over  a  million,  employed  largely  in  carry- 
ing wheat. 

The  civil  war  and  the  transcontinental  railway 
served  as  a  check  on  American  shipping,  although 
still  leaving  it  far  superior  to  any  one  foreign  nation. 
The  general  traffic  has  throughout  shown  an  almost 
uniform  increase,  under  the  growth  of  coast  and 
river  fleets,  in  consonance  with  spreading  settlements. 

The  length  of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  sufficient  supply  of 
coal,  favored  the  use^of  sailing  vessels  rather  than  of 
steamers,  while  the  value  of  tunc  and  the  high  prices 
obtained  for  goods  caused  the  clipper  model  to  be  used 
for  ocean  transport.  Thus  the  route  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  San  Francisco  was  traversed  by  a 
line  of  stately  ships,  with  a  large  spread  of  canvas, 
which  eclipsed  all  rivals  hi  beauty  and  speed.  The 
passage  from  New  York  was  reduced  from  an  average 
of  five  months  io  below  ninety  days  for  occasional 
trips,  and  the  high  rates  of  freight  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing often  paid  the  cost  of  the  vessel  in  two  or 
three  passages.  The  return  voyage  was  sometimes 
made  in  less  than  11  weeks,  to  Liverpool  in  13  weeks, 
and  to  Sidney  in  less  than  40  days. 

Another  revolution  in  ocean  traffic  was  the  employ- 
ment of  steamers  for  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
between  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  many  were 
especially  built  for  this  purpose.  Early  in  1851  four- 
score vessels,  measuring  19,600  tons,  were  connected 
with  California,  23  of  them  plying  on  the  high  sea 
from  San  Francisco  to  various  ports  toward  the  north 
and  south,  while  the  principal  line  connected  with 
Panamd. 
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When,  in  1849,  California  was  declared  a  collection 
district,  San  Francisco  became  the  sole  port  of  entry, 
with  delivery  ports  at  Monterey,  San  Diego,  and  on 
the  Rio  Colorado,  the  last  for  military  purposes.  For 
so  extensive  a  coast  line,  with  its  numerous  mining 
camps  and  unfolding  resources,  this  limitation  seemed 
impolitic,  and  a  number  of  towns  joined  in  appealing 
for  entry  privileges.  As  an  experiment  they  were 
conceded  to  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Benicia,  Mon- 
terey, San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego ;  only  to  be  with- 
drawn after  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  insignificant 
trade,  partly  because  captains  objected  to  the  danger 
or  extra  cost  of  reaching  these  places.  San  Diego, 
which  stood  highest  among  them,  was  restored  as  a 
port  of  entry  in  1872.  Nine  years  later  its  import 
trade  exceeded  $350,000. 

San  Francisco  remained  the  undisputed  metropolis, 
not  alone  for  the  state  but  for  a  number  of  adjoining 
territories.  For  this  it  was  fitted  by  geographic  posi- 
tion, in  commanding  the  outlet  to  the  leading  harbor 
on  the  coast,  to  which  were  tributary  so ,  many  rich 
valleys,  broad  rivers,  and  converging  roads.  The  site 
had  more  than  a  century  ago  invited  the  erection 
here  of  a  presidio  and  mission,  whose  official  requir(  - 
ments,  with  their  supplies  and  traffic,  drew  hither 
enough  vessels  to  warrant  the  foundation  of  the  vil- 
lage Yerba  Buena,  a  name  subsequently  changed  for 
the  more  widely  know  designation  of  the  bay  and 
presidio.  These  advantages  outweighed  greatly  the 
drawbacks  of  poor  landing  places,  lack  of  water  and 
farming  land,  and  the  growing  inconvenience  of  com- 
munication with  the  main  settlements  now  rising  in 
the  interior.  Thus  when,  in  1849,  the  inflowing  fleets 
stopped  here  to  empty  their  myriads  of  passengers, 
their  cargoes  and  merchandise,  her  future  was  at 
once  assured. 

Buildings  rose  with  the  influx  of  gold  seekers,  at 
first  mere  cabins,  fringed  with  suburbs  of  tents;  then 
came  more  substantial  edifices,  after  several  destruc- 
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tivo  conflagrations.  The  surrounding  ridges  and  the 
trade-inviting  fleets,  directed  business  to  shallow 
water-lots,  until  block  after  block  extended  into  the 
bay,  for  which  the  sand-beds  in  the  rear  provided  fill- 
age.  The  city  encountered  many  a  shock  during  the 
changes  which  befell  the  country.  In  1853  the 
growth  of  agriculture  made  itself  felt  in  the  partial 
exclusion  of  foreign  staple  provisions,  and  trade  was 
so  greatly  disturbed  as  to  bring  about  the  crisis  of 
1854-5.  In  1858  the  Fraser  river  excitement  reduced 
real  estate  to  half  its  value  for  a  time,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state.  The 
civil  war  on  the  other  hand  gave  an  impulse,  espec- 
ially to  manufactories,  which  centered  here  as  the 
chief  depot  for  raw  material,  as  the  point  where  could 
be  obtained  most  readily  the  cheap  labor  of  the  docile 
and  industrious  Chinese,  without  which  many  an* 
industry  could  not  have  been  started  or  sustained, 
and  as  the  great  mart  and  focus  for  traflfic  on  the 
coast.  The  completion  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way brought  on  a  panic,  rather  than  the  long- 
expected  blessings,  for  the  value  of  such  blessings 
had  been  anticipated  and  discounted,  and  much  of  the 
trade  hitherto  coming  through  San  Francisco  was 
distributed  along  the  route  of  the  railway.  The  city 
retained  her  position,  however,  and  the  railway  system 
brought  her  new  tributaries  from  far  and  near,  their 
volume  swelling  with  the  development  of  industries. 
The  Nevada  mines  fostered  the  chronic  inclination  for 
gambling,  with  attendant  inflation  and  peril  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  and  final  disastrous  col- 
lapse, accompanied  by  a  severe  drought,  anti-Chinese 
riots,  and  general  depression.  In  1881  came  the 
revival  which  gradually  developed  into  an  era  of 
unparalleled  prosperity.  The  adjustment  of  land-titles 
and  the  introduction  of  cable  cars,  have  also  aided  in 
removing  the  chief  obstacles  which  once  hampered 
growth. 

The  city  now  holds  undisputed  supremacy,  possess- 
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ing  as  she  docs  the  only  good  harbor  along  a  coast 
line  of  thirteen  degrees  in  latitude,  the  great  outlet 
for  some  of  the  richest  of  valleys,  the  centre  of  num- 
erous railway  and  steamship  lines,  which  connect  her 
with  the  eastern  stales,  the  Orient,  and  Australia,  and 
promise  to  add  still  further  to  her  prosperity,  as  the 
great  entrepot  (jf  tlie  west.  Here  are  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  coast,  sustained  by  a  wide  range 
of  tributary  territories  ;  here,  also,  is  the  social  centre, 
with  its  numberless  attractions,  its  institutions  for 
promoting  culture,  entertainment,  and  comfort,  its 
bracing  climate,  its  handsome  buildings,  and  its  elegant 
homes.  Hill-enthroned  and  sea-girt,  she  reigns  the 
queen  of  ocean  and  inland  waters,  the  model  for  states 
and  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

To  other  towns,  however,  no  small  portion  of  the 
trade  of  California  has  been  accorded.  Sacramento 
forms  the  lucua  for  the  railway  system  of  the  northern 
valley,  the  distributing  point  for  much  overland  traf- 
fic, while  by  her  central  position,  she  is  well  adapted 
for  the  capital.  Stockton  holds  the  key  to  the  south- 
ern valleys.  Vallejo  still  aspires  to  a  greater  future, 
and  here  and  at  Port  Costa  grain  Rhipments  are  made 
which  rival  those  of  the  metrcpoli!?.  Oakland  also 
enjoys  a  portion  of  this  business,  favored  by  a  rail- 
way pier  leading  out  to  deep  water,  and  her  eastern 
suburb  expects  in  due  time  to  obtain  its  share  of  traf- 
fic. Along  the  rivers  are  numerous  small  shipping 
points,  and  on  the  coast  Crescent  City  and  Humboldt 
bay  have  become  entrop6ts  for  the  mines  and  for  a 
growing  lumber  and  agricultural  region.  To  the 
southward  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  traffic.  Los  Anoreles  has  lonor  vacillated 
between  San  Pedro,  Wilmington,  and  other  anchor- 
ages for  the  accommodation  of  her  rapidly  increasing 
commerce,  though  San  Diego,  now  an  important  rail- 
road centre,  has  secured  a  portion  of  her  trade,  and 
is  constantly  gaining  more  tributaries  eastward  and  in 
Lower  California. 
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In  connection  with  the  commerce  of  California 
must  be  considered  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its 
developmeiit,  the  fluctuations  in  prices,  the  eras  of 
financial  prosperity  and  of  financial  disaster,  the  effect 
of  tlie  oivil  war,  of  mining  and  stock  speculations,  of 
the  unfolding  of  iier  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
resources,  together  with  some  account  of  her  banking 
and  insurance  companies,  her  coinage  and  her  mints, 
and  other  matters  related  to  her  commercial  system. 

The  immense  influx  of  populat'  >n  that  followed  the 
ijold  discoverv,  was  of  course  attended  with  a  corre- 
spending  inflation  in  prices  Within  a  few  months  a 
hundred  thousand  adventurers  were  added  to  the 
inhabitants  of  California,  covering  her  peaceful  valleys 
with  mining  camj)s.  All  of  them  must  draw  their 
supplies  from  San  Francisco,  although  that  city  was 
at  first  but  ill  prepared  to  feed  and  equip  so  vast  a 
multitude.  Even  after  supplies  came  in  more  freely, 
and  local  production  assisted  to  fill  the  central  mar- 
kets, the  abundance  of  gold  bred  a  wasteful  extrava- 
gance which  served  to  sustain  the  former  rates.  In 
more  remote  localities  values  were  maintained  by  rea- 
son of  the  lessened  competition,  and  by  the  want  of 
transportaticm,  wliich,  during  winter,  was  often  inter- 
rupted for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  fancy  price  of  a 
dollar  per  pound  for  most  articles  of  necessity  pre- 
vailed widely  in  early  years,  with  an  occasional 
advance  to  still  liiiifher  fiijures. 

In  San  Francisco  ])rices  reached  their  highest  point 
in  the  middle  of  1849,  before  cargoes  had  arrived  in 
sufficient  number  to  meet  the  demand.  FIou-'  and  beef 
brought  over  $50  per  hundred  weight ;  certain  cirti- 
cles,  like  eggs  and  a})ples,  cost  $2  and  $3  apiece  ;  tacks, 
cotton  cloth,  and  the  like,  sold  at  exorljltant  rates ; 
lumber  stood  at  $600  per  100  feet,  and  the  cost  of  a 
brick  house  warr  estimated  at  $1  for  each  brick.  Com- 
mon labor  was  $1  an  hour  ;  artisans  obtained  from  $12 
to  $20  a  day.  J)rinks  cost  50  cents,  and  this  was  the 
smallest  coin  recognized  for  some  time  by  traders. 
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The  commercial  circles  of  the  world  became  excited 
at  these  quotations.  Like  the  gold-seekers,  merchants 
and  speculators  were  inspired  with  visions  of  wealth. 
Anythhig  was  deemed  good  enough  for  such  a  wilder- 
ness, and  old  and  shop-worn  goods  were  raked  from 
dusty  shelves  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco  without 
regard  to  suitability  or  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
first  shipments  realized  enormous  profits;  but  the 
aspect  soon  changed  as  cargoes  poured  in.  There 
were  few  wharves  or  warehouses  ;  storage  and  hand- 
ling were  costly,  and  shij^masters  clamored  for  freight 
money  and  release.  The  only  recourse  was  to  sell 
the  cargoes  at  auction,  until  the  markets  were  glutted 
and  goods  became  unsalable.  Some  were  left  to  rot 
with  the  deserted  vessels  ;  others  were  cast  out  from 
warehouses  to  serve  for  fillage.  Periodical  fires  swept 
away  portions  of  towns  and  cities.  Bankruptcies 
came  in  rapid  succession,  culminating  in  the  panic  of 
September  1850. 

The  continued  migration  to  the  gold-fields  and  their 
growing  yield  revived  confidence,  and  roused  by  the 
lessening  imports,  speculators  rushed  in  anew  to  recu- 
perate themselves,  only  to  lower  prices  upon  the 
report  of  further  shipments.  They  were  burdened 
at  the  outset  by  high  freights  and  several  conditions 
interfered  with  reliable  calculations,  notably  distance, 
which  'ivolved  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months  be- 
tween the  sending  of  an  order  to  the  eastern  states 
i  nd  the  arrival  of  the  goods  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
Shipments  were,  moreover,  made  from  all  quarters  of 
the  gl(jbe,  of  which  only  imperfect  notice  could  be 
obtained.  The  vessel  which,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, came  first  into  port  might  realize  a  fortune, 
and  leave  only  loss  and  ruin  for  those  following.  The 
sweeping  fires  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  created 
sudden  gaps  and  demands;  droughts  and  floods, 
obstructions  to  intercourse,  and  frequent  movements 
of  population  also  affected  the  market.  Local  jobbers 
and  the  people  at  large  were  the  gainers  iu  being  able 
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to  profit  by  declines,  and  nearer  supply  points,  like 
Oregon,  ^he  Islands,  and  Chile,  were  able  to  take 
advantafje  of  rising  markets. 

Fluctuations  of  this  character  and  origin  continued 
to  mark  the  following  years.     Thus,  in  the  latter  half 
of  1852,  prices  for  staple  supplies  rose  to  four  or  five 
times  the  rates  ruling  twelve  months  before.     The 
following  year  proved  most  prosperous  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  mining  industries,  and  San  Francisco,  feel- 
ing the  improvement,  launched  forth  into  substantial 
building   enterprises,    only  to    encounter   a  reaction, 
marked  by  vacated  houses  and   offices,  and  culminat- 
ing ill  the    severe    crisis    of  1855.     The   growth    of 
agriculture  signified  for  the  metropolis  a  decline  in 
trade    amounting    to   millions.      The   importation   of 
grain   and  fiour   which,   in    1853,  alone   represented 
about  $8,000,000,  was  entirely  dispensed  with  three 
years  later,  and  many  other  commodities  suffered  in 
like  manner.      Add  the  corresponding  decline  in  the 
shipping   business,    and    in   the    business   of  traders, 
warehousemen,    and    handlers    of    freight,    and   the 
reaction  is  explained.     The   effect  was  to  establish  a 
more   correct    standard    for   trade.     With    increased 
warehouse  facilities,  and  cheaper  lighterage  and  rates 
of  wages,  merchants  were  able  better  to  manipulate 
stocks  of  goods  and  control    prices.     Tlii*  opening  of 
the  winter  season,  with  attendant  revival   in  mining 
and  navigation  on  the  upper  rivers,  luid   »/>  far  been 
the  signal  for  trade  activity,  and  now  with  tiie  unfold- 
ing of  agriculture  caiun'  an  enkbr^ed  sprir^  demand, 
followed  by  a  busy  autumn. 

Impo.ts  corresponded  in  thfir  naturr  to  the  «^hang- 
ing  s(>jial  condition  <«f  the  country.  The  quiet  pas- 
toral people  of  colonial  days  rtiquired  adiff»'r<^nt  class 
of  goods  from  those  wJiicli  the  camp  dwellers  ^f  flush 
times  demanded.  Tlu^  former  preferred  clitli  and 
ribbons,  trinkets  ;i  I  notions;  the  latter,  ault  meat 
and  flour,  be.m^  and  coflee,  sugar  ai*d  drifd  ap[)les; 
but  the  aJi)undancL   of  wealth  called  for  luxuiios  of 
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every  description.  With  the  rise  of  agriculture  the 
importatation  of  staple  provisions  decreased,  while 
the  growth  of  family  relations  brought  a  large  variety 
of  other  goods  into  use,  for  female  attire  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  introduction  of  farming  and  quartz- 
mining  opened  wider  fields  for  the  use  of  machinery 
and  other  aids  for  the  unfolding  of  resources. 

The  civil  war  disturbed  production,  retaining  a 
larger  amount  of  raw  material  for  home  consumption ; 
while  it  also  impeded  the  introduction  of  goods  from 
the  eastern  states,  and  compelled  California  to  fall 
back  upon  her  own  resources,  stimulating  manufactures 
or  calling  for  foreign  products,  A  few  years  later 
the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  railway  revived 
the  demand  for  American  goods  of  a  finer  grade,  while 
the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  qualities  increased 
throughout  the  state,  favored  by  cheap  Chinese  labor 
and  other  causes.  The  growth  of  population,  partic- 
ularly of  settled  families,  with  attendant  home  com- 
forts, and  the  opening  of  adjoining  territories,  tribu- 
tary to  San  Francisco,  tended  further  to  sustain 
imports.  Their  value  for  1856  has  been  estimated  at 
$36,000,000,  of  which  somewhat  over  $7,000,000 
were  from  foreio^n  countries.  During:  the  war  forei<:rn 
imports  reached  $20,000,000,  and  after  fluctuations 
this  figure  was  doubled  in  1872-3,  under  the  prevail- 
ing mining  excitement.  In  1881  the  total  importa- 
tion was  placed  at  over  $67,000,000,  of  which  $38,- 
000,000  was  from  foreign  countries,  paying  $7,450,000 
in  duties.  Nearly  one-half  came  from  China  and 
Japan,  one-sixth  from  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  one- 
tenth  from  England.  Of  American  goods  fully  one 
half  were  forwarded  by  railroad  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  fabrics  and  other  compact  merchandise.  By  sail- 
ing vessels  arrived  more  bulky  commodities.  The 
elimination  of  food-staples  after  1853  reduced  by  one 
half  the  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  coast  within  the  space  of 
three  years.  The  same  cause  diminished  the  once  con- 
siderable traffic  with  Chile  to  insignificant  proportions. 
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Trade  with  the  Orient  has  been  sustained  because 
most  of  its  products  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere. 
Europe  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  eastern 
United  States.  From  the  coast  northward  the  sup- 
plies consisted  chiefly  of  coal  and  timber. 

In  colonial  times  hides  and  tallow  formed  almost 
the  only  articles  of  export,  and  together  with  wool 
continued  to  maintain  a  place  on  the  list  after  the  gold 
discovery.  The  reshipment  of  imports  assumed  large 
proportions,  for  San  Francisco  promptly  established 
herself  as  the  great  entrep6t  for  the  coast.  Quick- 
silver rose  to  a  leading  position,  and  by  1855  grain 
and  flour  exceeded  in  value  any  other  articie  of  export 
save  treasure,  which  amounted  to  $45,000,000,  or  ten 
times  the  total  of  the  others.  Early  in  the  seventies 
cereals  had  overbalanced  the  export  of  metals,  which 
in  1873  stood  at  $31,000,000  and  $25,000,000,  re- 
spectively. After  some  fluctuations  treasure  ship- 
ments from  California  fell  below  $20,000,000,  supple- 
mented by  a  smaller  amount  from  Nevada,  while  mer- 
chandise rose  by  1882  to  $55,000,000.  The  foreign 
exports  from  San  Francisco  now  exceed  $40,000,000, 
the  chief  item  being  wheat,  ot  which  in  1881  nearly 
a  million  tons  were  shipped,  worth  about  $31,000,000, 
besides  flour  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000.  Ship- 
ments of  fruit,  canned  goods,  and  wine  are  growing 
in  volume;  barley,  refined  sugar,  explosives,  lumber, 
and  machinery  materially  swell  the  list,  as  do  wool 
and  quicksilver,  though  in  smaller  amounts. 

Half  the  total  of  domestic  merchandise  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  bullion  goes  abro.ad  ;  the  rest  is  sent 
inland  and  to  the  Atlantic  states.  Enoland  is  the 
principal  foreign  customer,  taking  one-half  of  the  total 
shipments  abroad,  cliiefly  in  wheat.  The  Islands  fol- 
low with  a  varied  list;  China  prefers  flour  and  silver; 
Mexico  demands  mining  machinery  and  quicksilver. 
Coast  traffic  has  been  fostered  by  the  mines  and  set- 
tlements, and  the  position  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
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great  distributing  point,  as  shown  by  the  increasing 
fleet  of  steanaers  and  sailing  vessels.  The  causes 
which  are  tending  to  diminish  imports,  as  reduced 
wages  and  the  growth  of  industries,  help  to  augment 
the  surplus  for  export.  The  civ^il  war  proved  a  stim- 
ulating factor  by  giving  men  self-reliance ;  and  the 
mines  here  and  in  the  adjoining  states  enlarged  the 
markets  and  brought  in  laborers,  who  in  due  time 
joined  in  developing  agricultural  and  other  resources. 
Additional  markets  are  opening  before  the  advent  of 
railways,  and  the  increase  in  competing  lines  to  the 
eastern  states  permits  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruit,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  articles,  the  sale  of  which 
before  depended  on  the  home  consumption. 

Speculation  was  in  the  flush  times  stamped  by  the 
gambling  spirit  born  of  the  gold  discovery,  and  of 
the  extravagance  attending  the  sudden  unfolding  of 
wealth.  Men  revelled  in  great  projects  and  hazard- 
ous operations,  preferring  great  risks  to  the  gains  of 
plodding  industry.  Ever  expecting  some  happy  stroke 
of  fortune,  they  met  disaster  with  a  smile,  and  cnierged 
undismayed  from  the  financial  crash  or  the  ruin  of  the 
conflagration,  intent  only  on  fresh  undertakings.  The 
abnormal  conditions  then  ruling,  and  the  difficulty  of 
forecasting  the  future,  placed  accident  above  calcula- 
tion. The  first  ship  in  port,  or  the  sudden  demand 
for  a  particular  kind  of  goods,  owing  to  fires,  to  the 
delay  of  vessels,  or  other  cause,  would  bring  enormous 
gains.  Nevertheless,  shrewdness  and  observation 
made  their  mark,  by  watching  the  market,  attending 
the  forced  auctions,  and  turning  to  interior  markets 
for  relief 

By  maintaining  agents  at  the  oliief  mart,  and  com- 
munication with  the  camps,  dealers  at  the  interior 
entrepots  carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  and  cou-^try 
stores,  with  their  small  and  varied  stocks,  ran  letle 
risk.  Miners  were  the  golden  geese  to  be  Mlucfced, 
primarily  by  the  storekeepers  who  followed  their  ti-ail, 
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and  indirectly  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  car- 
riers. They  gained  comparatively  little  by  the  enor- 
mous fluctuations  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  distributing 
avenues  were  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  the  com- 
bination of  dealers  and  the  cost  of  handlin<x  tended  to 
sustain  prices.  Competition  was  naturall}'-  felt  within 
the  bounds  assigned  by  the  cost  of  transportation; 
but  if  one  camp  was  well  provided,  the  supply  train 
could  distribute  its  cargo  in  small  lots  at  different 
diggings.  The  increase  of  light  river  steamers,  and 
their  ascent  to  the  upper  waters  after  the  winter  rains, 
tended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  conse- 
quently of  goods.  The  extravagant  and  convivial 
habits  of  the  miners,  the  prodigality  of  Mexicans,  and 
the  simple-mindedness  of  the  Indians,  opened  prolific 
sources  for  revenue,  which  compensated  for  restrictions 
in  certain  directions.  '\ 

The  general  disorganization  and  changes,  the  scarcity 
of  reliable  securities  and  firms  of  recognized  standing, 
made  trading  hazardous.  Towns,  with  their  buildings 
uninsured,  were  at  any  moment  liable  to  conflagration ; 
fires,  floods,  and  panics  were  ever  pending,  and  the 
gambling  mania  was  always  rampant.  Nevertheless, 
credit  had  to  be  extended,  and  that  without  stint, 
first  owing  to  climatic  influences  on  mining,  which 
made  the  realization  of  months  of  labor  dependent 
upon  the  brief  rainy  season.  Later  came  speculative 
and  lease  fiirming,  with  advances  in  anticipation  of 
the  harvest,  so  that  interior  dealers  nmst  count  upon 
many  risks,  wliieh  in  turn  extended  to  all  brandies  of 
business.  Honor  became  the  chief  security,  and 
ranked  high,  partly  because^  the  readiness  with  which 
wealth  ]irosented  itself  reduced  the  temptation  to 
fraud.  With  increasing  pressure  and  the  growth  of 
the  baser  <'lei«.ont  amid  the  population,  trick(Ty  grew 
apace.  The  distance  from  con.signing  creditors  was 
great,  evasion  easy,  and  fnx]uent  conflagrations  bal- 
anced many  an  account.     The  ur^^uuiiatiou  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1850  brought  remedies  for 
many  annoyances  and  indirections. 

The  general  levelling  of  ranks  affected  the  merchant. 
There  were  few  business  standards,  or  marked  chan- 
nels of  trade.  The  field  lay  open  for  all,  and  the 
tempting  fluctuations  lured  a  host  of  speculators  into 
the  current,  most  of  them  to  be  engulfed.  Firm  after 
firm  fell  in  rapid  succession,  crumbling  into  ruin,  and 
clerks  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  their  principals,  only 
in  their  turn  to  fail,  and  be  succeeded  by  others. 

Gradually,  as  commercial  regulations  became 
marked,  each  branch  of  business  assumed  greater  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  drifted  to  some  extent  into  recognized 
localities.  Commission  merchants  and  bankers  set- 
tled on  Montgomery  street;  wholesale  dealers  fol- 
lowed the  extending  water-front  into  the  cove  ;  retail 
stores  centered  along  Kearny  street;  Chinese  dealers 
spread  from  Sacramento  street  west  and  northward. 
Few  of  the  occupants  of  stores  or  offices  owned  their 
premises,  although  so  large  a  proportion  consisted  of 
mere  shanties,  until  the  frequent  fires  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  substantial  business  blocks. 

The  absence  of  reputable  consignees,  the  general 
instability  of  affairs,  and  the  lack  of  warehouses,  gave 
rise  to  that  prominent  feature  of  business  at  San 
Francisco,  the  auction  house,  within  whose  walls 
entire  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  millions  changed  hands  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
They  were  well  adapted  to  the  California  tempera- 
ment by  their  off-lianded  proceedings,  their  readiness 
of  access  to  all  persons,  and  their  prompt  and  time- 
saving  methods,  which  offered  a  ready  resource  during 
ever  threatening  disasters. 

Their  petty  imitators,  the  Cheap  Johns,  flourished 
in  the  so-called  Jew  quarter,  at  the  foot  of  Commer- 
cial street,  assisted  by  fictitious  bids  and  loud-mouthed 
badinage.  From  this  point  issued  many  a  boat- load 
of  assorted  goods,  which  found  a  ready  market  among 
the  shipping, 
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The  requirements  of  commerce  began  as  early  as 
1849  to  demand  special  establishments  for  the  bank- 
ing business,  so  far  carried  on  by  mercantile  firms. 
Naglee  and  Sinton  opened  on  January  9th ;  Burgoyne 
and  company  on  June  5th ;  then  there  were  B.  David- 
son, as  Rothschild's  agent,  Wright  and  company  of 
the  Miners'  bank,  T.  G.  Wells,  and  James  King  of 
William,  of  vigilance  fame,  who  followed  in  and  after 
September  of  that  year.  The  last  two  represented 
eastern  banks.  The  purchase  of  gold-dust  alone 
was  for  a  long  time  extremely  profitable.  At  the 
camps  the  price  was  at  first  ten  dollars  per  ounce, 
although  San  Francisco  merchants  were  paying  six- 
teen dollars;  prices  were  determined  by  the  assay 
value  of  the  gold,  which  varied  as  much  as  five  dol- 
lars per  ounce  between  the  products  of  the  Yuba  and 
the  Mariposa  diggings.  In  1849  private  firms  began 
to  issue  stamped  coin  to  replace  gold-dust  as  currency, 
among  them  being  the  well-known  fifty-dollar  slugs. 
As  adjuncts  silver  coins  were  imported,  which  passed 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  their  real  value.  In  1850 
the  government  opened  an  assay  office,  under  the 
care  of  A.  Humbert. 

Two  years  later  came  an  appropriation  of  |300,000 
for  a  mint,  which  opened  in  April  1854,  with  L.  A. 
Birdsall  as  superintendent.  Twenty  years  afterward 
a  finer  and  more  commodious  structure  was  built,  in 
the  Doric  style.  The  coinage  increased  to  nearly 
$29,000,000  iii  1850,  and  ranged  between  $12,000,000 
and  $22,000,000  during  the  sixties,  after  which  the 
yield  of  the  Nevada  mines  raised  the  output  to  as 
much  as  $50,000,000  In  188G  it  had  fallen  to  half 
this  amount,  two  thirds  of  the  total  coinage  being  in 
half  eagles.  Paper  money  was  prohibited  by  law, 
and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  for  a 
simple  metallic  currency  has  greatly  modified  the 
commerriftl  crises  that  ever  threatened  a  field  so  spec- 
ulative as  California,  while  her  gold  shipments  have 
allayed  many  an  eastern  panic.     Treasury  notes  have 
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been  restricted  in  circulation  under  the  specific  con- 
tract act,  which  defines  the  currency  in  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made. 

Although  fettered  by  corporation  laws  and  by  the 
restriction  against  issuing  paper  money,  the  operations 
of  the  banks  were  soon  extended  from  the  mere 
reception  of  deposits,  and  dealing  in  gold  dust,  to 
more  important  transactions.  Their  number  accord- 
ingly increased.  In  1850  appeared  the  firms  of  D.  J. 
Tallant,  Page,  Bacon,  and  company,  and  F.  Argenti 
and  company,  followed  by  several  others,  notably 
Drexel,  Sather,  and  Church,  and  Adams  and  com- 
pany, the  latter  as  the  leading  express  agency  on  the 
coast,  extending  banking  facilities  to  every  village  of 
importance.  The  immense  gold  yield,  the  large  im- 
portations and  traffic,  the  rapid  development  of  settle- 
ments, and  the  speculative  characteristic  of  the  people, 
all  furnished  vast  opportunities  for  business.  With 
different  conditions,  however,  came  other  methods 
than  those  ruling  in  long-established  centres,  chiefly 
from  the  scarcity  of  reliable  securities  and  firms  of 
good  standing.  One  result  was  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest,  ten  per  cent,  and  more,  per  month,  being 
demanded  even  after  1849.  In  1862  it  declined  to 
three  per  cent;  and  a  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
per  month  was  long  sustained  under  the  extensive  and 
hazardous  credit  system  applied  to  mining,  agriculture, 
and  other  interests,  which  depended  largely  on  sea- 
sons and  yield.  Several  of  the  over-cautious  firms 
were  driven  from  the  field.  The  new  generation  of 
banks  widely  accepted  as  security  rapidly  fluctuating 
mining  stock,  although  with  liberal  margins.  The 
Nevada  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  was 
opened  in  1875,  chiefly  to  profit  by  such  speculation. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  risks  accepted,  failures 
were  at  first  not  numerous,  and  panics  compara- 
tively rare.  The  first  crisis,  in  September  1850,  was 
brought  about  by  glutted  markets  and  conflagration, 
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and  several  banks  collapsed.  The  second  and  greater 
crisis  of  1855  was  brought  about  by  the  change  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions.  The  diggings  were 
declining  and  the  mines  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  companies,  so  that  thousands  of  miners  were 
cast  adrift  to  swell  the  labor  market  and  lower 
incomes  in  all  directions.  Agriculture  had  been  so 
far  developed  as  to  check  the  hitherto  large  importa- 
tion of  staple  provisions,  to  the  utter  derangement  of 
trade.  In  San  Francisco  the  panic  was.  marked  by 
empty  warehouses,  tenantless  offices  and  dwellings, 
falling  real  estate  values,  declining  tonnage,  and  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  hands.  The  convulsion  began 
with  a  run  upon  Page,  Bacon,  and  company,  who 
soon  succumbed,  involving  a  large  number  of  estab- 
lishments. In  the  metropolis  alone  200  firms  col- 
lapsed that  year,  with  liabilities  exceeding  $8,000,000, 
and  assets  estimated  at  less  than  one  fifth  of  that 
amount.  Thence  the  financial  storm  swept  over  the 
country,  spreading  ruin  and  disaster  The  most 
severe  blow  was  dealt  through  the  failure  of  Adams 
and  company,  whose  wide-spread  branches  involved 
thousands  of  small  depositors,  for  the  scanty  assets 
were  swallowed  up,  as  in  many  other  cases,  by  a  few 
influential  creditors  and  dishonest  receivers,  under  the 
law  giving  to  preferred  creditors  the  privilege  of 
securing  themselves  by  early  attachments.  The 
panic  extended  into  the  following  year,  to  count 
among  its  victims  Palmer,  Cook,  and  company,  a 
banking  firm  which  was  justly  censured  for  its  neg- 
lect to  fulfil  its  obligations. 

The  Fraser  river  exodus,  and  the  severe  drought  of 
1862-4,  raised  ominous  though  passing  clouds,  and 
the  only  subsequent  disaster  was  that  of  1877,  to 
which  contributed  a  failure  of  crops,  inflated  values 
of  real  estate,  and  a  collapse  in  mining  stock  specula- 
tions. This  species  of  gambling  had  become  an 
engrossing  vice  among  all  classes  of  the  population, 
taxing  them  by  means  of  assessments  and  fluctuation 
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for  the  benefit  of  tricky  inauagers  who  gained  control 
of  mines  purely  for  fraudulent  manipulations.  With- 
in two  decades  fully  $70,000,000  had  been  extorted 
for  assessments  alone,  largely  for  worthless  mines. 
In  1872  the  sales  reached  $200,000,000,  and  to  this 
fiirure  p*  the  stock  boards  must  be  added  a  larjjfe  vol- 
ume  of  outside  transactions  Within  two  years  the 
two  leading  Comstock  mines  shrank  $140,000,000  in 
value.  Commercial  morality  could  not  escape  the 
infection  and  numerous  firms  and  banks  were  endan- 
gered, notably  the  bank  of  California,  the  leading 
institution  in  the  state,  which  suspended  in  1875, 
through  the  fraudulent  operations  of  its  president, 
who  squandered  nearly  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  The  stockholders,  headed  by  D.  O. 
Mills,  promptly  filled  the  gap,  and  restored  the  bank 
to  its  old  position. 

Among  the  ruins  left  by  the  crash  of  1877  may  be 
counted  a  number  of  savings  banks,  which  properly 
date  only  from  1857,  when  the  Savings  and  Loan 
society  entered  the  field.  The  so-called  savings  bank 
established  by  Robinson  sank  out  of  sight  in  1855. 
The  disaster  of  1877  prompted  the  appointment  of 
bank  commissioners,  who  weeded  out  the  less  stable 
among  the  twenty  institutions  then  existing.  In  1886 
they  numbered  twenty-two,  with  $70,000,000  in 
resources.  The  average  deposit  in  1878  was  $700. 
There  were  at  this  time  seventy-four  commercial 
banks,  with  resources  placed  at  over  $189,000,000, 
half  of  which  was  in  the  shape  of  deposits.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  clearing  house  had  risen  to  $642,000,000, 
an  increase  of  one-third  since  1880,  when  the  new 
constitution  assisted  to  maintain  the  business  depres- 
sion by  calling  for  largely  increased  taxation  on  capi- 
tal. Many  rich  men  departed,  bank  deposits  fell  off, 
and  several  banks  reduced  their  capital.  Investors 
now  turned  largely  to  government  bonds  and  real 
estate,  disgusted  with  their  recent  experience. 

The  crisis  of  1855-6  was  but  the  inevitable  change 
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from  the  magnificent  disorder  of  the  golden  period  to 
the  better  regulated  methods  of  a  settled  era>  with  its 
broad  industrial  expansion.  On  the  ruins  of  mush- 
room firms  rose  the  substantial  houses  of  men  trained 
and  qualified  by  varied  experience,  under  who?^  stan- 
dard San  Francisco  outlived  a  storm  of  disaster  and 
obloquy  to  become  a  model  city  politically  and  socially, 
and  to  assert  her  rank  among  the  leading  commercial 
centres  of  the  world.  The  Fraser  river  excitement 
and  the  civil  war  deranged  somewhat  the  condition  of 
afiairs,  but  the  latter  proved  a  golden  harvest  for 
dealings  with  the  eastern  states,  where  a  depreciated 
paper  currency  prevailed.  In  1869  the  transconti- 
nental railway  also  disturbed  the  channels  of  trade, 
by  diminishing  ocean  traffic,  and  dividing  the  van- 
tage of  distribution,  so  far  possessed  by  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  number  of  interior  towns.  The  road  cut 
off  many  industries,  for  which  it  partially  compen- 
sated by  reducing  prices,  adjusting  values,  and  impart- 
ing stability  to  commerce. 

The  delusive  mirage  of  flush  times,  reflected  in  the 
mining-stock  gambling  and  inflation  of  the  early  sev- 
enties, received  a  salutary  check  in  1877.     This  final 
crisis  purged  business  of  many  objectionable  features, 
forced  upon  people  more  prudent  habits,  which  gave 
material   support   to  legitimate  trade,  and  infused 
into  business  so  healthy  a  tone  that  transactions  for 
1881-2  rose  to  unequalled  proportions,  while  gather- 
ing strength  for  a  new  era  of  still  greater  prosperity. 

San  Francisco  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  revival 
in  the  shape  of  augmenting  manufactures,  and  con- 
verging railways,  rendering  adjacent  states  and  terri- 
tories tributary  to  her  markets.  The  proportionately 
greater  wealth  among  the  people  of  the  state,  their 
enterprise  and  open-handed  disposition,  and  the  grow- 
ing immigration  of  a  superior  class  tend  to  promote  a 
lively  condition  of  trade,  far  above  the  average  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  prospects  are  bright  for  still 
wider  expansion  in  view  of  the  new  horticultural  era, 
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with  its  vast  possibilities.  Eastern  markets  are  open- 
ing even  wider  fields  for  the  choice  products  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  increasing  settlements  inward  and  along  the 
coast  northward  figure  as  customers  still  more  assured; 
and  southward  and  beyond  the  ocean  a  commerce  has 
been  established  with  foreign  nations  that  promises  to 
assume  magnificent  proportions. 

Notwithstanding  excessive  rates  of  transportation, 
San  Francisco  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  since 
the  completion  of  our  overland  railroad  systems,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  the  competition  engendered  by  the 
railroads  in  fostering  interior  sources  of  distribution 
and  supply.  To  the  numerous  lines  that  center  within 
or  near  her  borders  is  largely  due  her  mercantile  su- 
premacy, and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  done  more 
to  develop  her  commercial  interests  than  all  other  in- 
fluences combined.  Moreover,  they  have  changed 
the  conditions  of  trade,  have  established  new  industries, 
and  have  given  to  those  already  established  a  wider 
field  than  they  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  fruit-growers,  who  in  former  years 
were  restricted  to  local  markets,  and  have  now  at 
their  command  the  markets  of  the  eastern  states;  and 
so  with  other  branches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
benefited  in  greater  or  less  degree.  To  the  railroad  it 
is  mainly  due  that  California  has  become  the  largest 
wine-producing  state  in  the  union,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  raisins,  olives,  and  honey.  Before  its  advent 
comparatively  little  was  accomplished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  interior  cities,  of  internal  commerce,  or  of 
agricultural  settlement.  For  travel  and  transport  we 
depended  on  sea  and  bay  and  river  and  rough  wagon 
road,  while  to-day  the  locomotive  brings  to  the  re- 
motest village  in  the  land  products  gathered  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  progress  of  California  since  the  building  of 
our  first  transcontinental  thoroughfare  the  following 
figures  may  serve  as  indications:  In  1870,  with  a 
population  of  560,000,  her  real  and  personal  property 
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were  assessed  at  $385,000,000 ;  in  1890,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,200,000,  the  assessment  was  on  a  valuation 
of  11,060,000,000,  or  an  average  for  the  latter  year 
of  nearly  $900  per  capita.  Meanwhile  overland 
freights  throug:h  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  to 
and  from  eastern  and  Californian  terminal  points  had 
increased  from  174,000  tons  in  1875  to  640,000  tons 
in  1889,  with  foreign  imports  by  sea  for  1890  of 
$46,000,000  and  foreign  exports  of  $40,000,000. 
From  $66,000,000  in  1870  the  manufactures  of  the 
state  increased  to  $160,000,000  in  1890.  From 
$517,000,000  in  1877,  the  operations  of  the  San 
Francisco  clearing  house,  established  in  the  previous 
year,  had  grown  in  1890  to  $846,000,000,  and  sales 
of  metropolitan  real  estate  from  $12,000,000  in  1870 
to  $36,500,000  in  1890,  with  1,500  new  buildings  \ 
erected  in  the  latter  year,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000,000. 

A  feature  in  the  recent  commerce  of  California  has 
been  the  steadily  increasing  shipments  of  wine  and 
fruit  to  eastern  cities.  In  1890,  11,570,000  gallons 
of  wine  were  forwarded  from  San  Francisco  by  rail 
and  sea,  or  more  than  the  entire  receipts,  though  leav- 
ing the  market  well  supplied  with  stock  from  the 
surplus  of  former  years.  For  1880  exports  did  not 
exceed  3,000,000  gallons,  thus  showing  within  the 
past  decade  nearly  a  fourfold  gain.  While  the  bulk 
of  our  wines  is  shipped  to  New  York,  an  outlet  is 
also  found  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  Of  green  fruit 
there  were  shipped  to  the  east  in  1890  52,500  tons, 
and  of  dried  fruit  33,000  tons,  against  only  2,600  and 
300  tons  respectively  in  1880.  Shipments  of  canned 
salmon  were  also  on  an  extensive  scale,  amounting  for 
1890  to  458,000  cases,  valued  at  $2,177,000.  Eng- 
land was  our  best  customer,  taking  from  us  249,000 
cases,  against  more  than  350,000  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  decrease  being  due  to  an  over- 
stocked market.     Then  came  New  York,  with  138,000 
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cases,  followed  by  Australia  with  38,000,  and  New 
Zealand  with  12,000.  Among  other  staple  exports 
were  13,300,000  centals  of  wheat,  of  which  11,500,- 
000  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain;  1,200,000  barrels 
of  flour,  mainly  to  England  and  China;  and  11,000 
tons  of  wool,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  only  com- 
modity whose  export  decreased  within  the  decade. 

While  the  year  1890  was  in  the  main  a  prosperous 
one  for  California,  not  only  as  to  the  products  of  the 
soil,  but  as  to  their  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  it 
must  have  been  especially  so  for  the  overland  rail- 
roads, the  statements  of  their  directors  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  In  the  autumn  of  1891, 
when  asked  to  make  a  slight  reduction  in  the  rate  on 
canned  fruit,  the  manager  replied  that  his  company 
was  losing  money  on  much  of  its  California  traflic, 
that  instead  of  lowering  rates  it  was  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  raise  them. 
And  yet  we  find  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
November  30,  1890,  more  than  288,000  tons  of  east- 
ward-bound freight  were  forwarded  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  system,  against  234,000  tons  for  1889.  For 
the  former  year  the  principal  articles  were,  in  the 
order  named,  sugar,  canned  goods,  wine,  dried  fruits, 
potatoes,  raisins,  wool,  beans,  salmon,  and  hops.  For 
either  year  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  was 
credited  to  San  Francisco,  the  remainder  being  dis- 
tributed between  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles, 
Stockton,  Colton,  Oakland,  and  Marysville.  Move- 
ments by  sea  were  also  on  a  liberal  scale,  though 
restricted  somewhat  by  scarcity  of  shipping,  560  ves- 
sels clearing  from  San  Francisco  in  1890  for  Atlantic 
and  foreign  ports,  against  330  in  1880.  By  sea  and 
rail  over  81,000  passengers  arrived  in  the  former 
year,  with  63,000  departures,  or  a  net  gain  to  the 
state  of  more  than  18,000  inhabitants. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  real  estate  inflation  at 
a  few  points  in  southern  California,  the  decade  end- 
ing with  1890  was  marked  by  an  absolute  freedom 
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from  speculation,  whether  in  mining  stocks,  realty,  or 
articles  of  commerce.  In  former  years  transactions 
at  the  stook  exchange  often  amounted  in  times  of  ex- 
citement to  several  millions  of  dollars  a  day ;  they  are 
now  but  a  few  million  dollars  a  year,  and  limited 
mainly  to  professional  stock-gamblers,  to  those  to 
whom  stock-gambling  has  become  a  second  nature. 
The  result  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  financial  institutions,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther additions  to  their  number  than  was  warranted  by 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  In  1890  the 
number  of  savings  banks  in  San  Francisco  was  the 
same  as  in  1880,  but  with  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  deposits;  six  commercial  banks  being 
added  meanwhile  to  the  eight  before  in  operation. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  the  resources  of  all  the 
banks  in  California  were  stated  at  $226,000,000,  with 
nearly  $50,000,000  of  paid-up  capital,  $149,000,000 
of  deposits,  $160,000,000  of  loans,  $17,650,000  of 
cash  on  hand,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to  $18,- 
600,000.  That  their  business  was  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition is  shown  by  an  increase  for  1889  of  $11,500,000 
in  their  joint  deposits,  and  $12,500,000  in  their  re- 
sourses. 

Such  was  the  commercial  and  financial  condition  of 
California,  and  of  her  metropolis,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  cycle  which,  with  the  rapid  unfolding  of  our  re- 
sources, promises  to  surpass  any  previous  period  in 
d}\  that  tends  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of 
railroads,  our  industries,  and  with  them  our  com- 
merce, have  expanded  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
yet  with  a  healthy  and  permanent  growth.  Mean- 
while, at  interior  points  cities  and  towns  have  sprung 
up,  many  of  them  already  large  distributing  centres, 
which  to  these  railroads,  as  arteries  of  trade,  are  in- 
debted for  their  very  existence.  Of  some  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  of  others  mention  will  be  made 
in  another  volume  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXlll. 

1.IFE  OF  ADOLFH  iJUSTAV  RUS9. 

Anckhtry— EdijCation— Skyrnth  Nkw  York  Voluntkkks— Voyaok  to 
(Jaukornia— PoKCHASB  u»  CxTi  Lcn» — MiNisu— Euas  Gakdkns — 
CuABArTKRiarics. 

I  havf:  already  (liHoussed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
cosmopolitan  (elements  oat  of  which  California  is 
Ibrnied,  and  whit-li  give  to  this  community  an  indi- 
viduality all  its  own.  I  come  now  to  iiujuiro  more 
particularly  into  tlie  life  of  onii  of  those  argv-tiauts  to 
the  aggregate  of  whose  intelligence,  enterprij*'-,  and 
courage  we  of  today  largely  owe  the  civilization  of 
which  we  boast.  •  [  refer  t<>  a  r»-tiring  !r.ip)'et<^ntious 
man,  neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  who  la  t»t?iter  known 
in  Sail  Francisco  among  th<^  old-timern  than  to  the 
multitude  who  have  cniwded  into  the  eity  in  later 
}ears.  He  is  "f  medium  stature,  i^reet,  well-knit 
.figure,  gray  hair,  utid  dark  complexion.  His  t>yes  are 
largvvand  gray,  rcHeetijig  at  on--t  inii'grity  of  purp<ise 
and  yfvxl  humor.  In  converwttion  his  manner  is 
qiii^/t  SitM  nfiricd ;  his  voice  i*oft  and  nui.-ical;  in  a 
woriii  H  Fii^'dest  gejitlenuin  .\d<>][>h  riiustu"v  JInss, 
His  aueesters  cann.:  ir.)m  Hdilhurghaustui,,  Saxony, 
where  he  was  boru  Ja:?uarr  19,  1826.  His  fathi^r, 
Emanuel  T.  C.  C  Huss,  \va;<  a  plain  num,  without 
pretinee,  thoroughly    Ivuuertt,  <|ui.ck  in    thought   and 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LIFE  OF  APOLPH  GUSTAV  RUSS. 

Ancestry— Education— Skvunth  New  York  Volontkehs— Votaob  to 
California— Purchase   or   City   Loi's — Mining— Buss    Gabuens — 

CHARACTERiaTIOS. 

I  HAVE  already  discussed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
cosmopolitan  elements  out  of  which  California  is 
formed,  and  which  give  to  this  community  an  indi- 
viduality all  its  own.  I  come  now  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  life  of  one  of  those  argonauts  to 
the  aggregate  of  whose  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
courage  we  of  to-day  largely  owe  the  civilization  of 
which  we  boast.  I  refer  to  a  retiring,  unpretentious 
man,  neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  who  is  better  known 
in  San  Francisco  among  the  old-timers  than  to  the 
multitude  who  have  crowded  into  the  city  in  later 
years.  He  is  of  medium  stature,  erect,  well-knit 
figure,  gray  hair,  and  dark  complexion.  His  eyes  are 
large  and  gray,  reflecting  at  once  integrity  of  purpose 
and  good  humor.  In  conversation  his  manner  is 
quiet  and  refined ;  his  voice  soft  and  musical ;  in .  a 
word,  a  modest  gentleman — Adolph  Gustav  Russ. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Hildburghausen,  Saxony, 
where  he  was  born  January  19,  1826.  His  father, 
Emanuel  I.  C.  C.  Russ,  was  a  plain  man,  without 
pretence,  thoroughly  honest,  quick  in  thought  and 
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action,  a  master  mechanic,  and  one  whose  greatest 
care  in  life  was  the  well-being  of  his  family.  He  was 
a  jeweller  and  silver-smith,  and  manufactured  the 
pyrotechnics  for  the  reigning  duke,  whoso  residence 
was  at  Hildburghausen.  But  about  the  year  1830 
the  court  removed  to  Meiningen.  He  thus  lost  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  his  business,  and  it  became 
difficult  for  him  to  support  his  family  comfortably  by 
his  trade  alone.  Moreover,  he  had  long  turned  his 
attention  to  the  United  States,  as  a  land  whose  free 
institutions  offered  opportunities  for  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity who  was  not  afraid  to  work.  In  1832,  there- 
fore, he  took  ship  for  New  York  city,  whore  he 
resumed  his  trade.  Within  three  years  he  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  was  enabled  to  send  for  his 
family. 

Adolph  attended  school  from  five  years  of  age  until 
he  was  eight.     He  was  a  precocious  boy,  and  learned 
to  read  and  write  in  German^  and  began  Latin.     But 
except  for  six  months'  attendance  at  a  public  school 
in  New  York,  this  completed  his  schooling.     Among 
his  fellow-pupils  he  was  always  a  favorite,  and  by  his 
teachers  he   was   highly  commended.      Landing    in 
this  country,  not  knowing  a  word  of  English,  he  was 
able,  within  a  fortnight,  to  make  himself  well  under- 
stood.    A  description  which  he  wrote  of  the  metrop- 
olis soon  afterward  brought  him  into  notice  as  a  lad 
of  unusual  promise.     His  educat'  .n,  in  a  technical 
sense,  was   thus  cut  ofl*,  but  he   has  always  been  a 
reader  and  student  of  the  best  authors  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  is  a  well-informed  man.     In 
after  years,  those  who  became  acquainted  with   Mr 
Russ  lemarked  the  correctness  of  his  English  and  its 
freedom    from   foreign   accent,    tliougli   he   has   not 
neglected  the  study  and  practice  of  his  native  tongue. 
With   the  aid  of  the  older  children,  all  of  whom 
worked  at  some  profitable  calling — Adolph  learning 
the  trade  of  a  morocco-caso  manufacturer — the  elder 
Kuss  had  become  quite  prosperous.     In  1845,  how- 
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ever,  his  store  was  plundered  of  all  its  valuables,  none 
of  which  were  ever  recovered,  and  he  had  to  start 
business  again  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war 
that  the  family  found  an  opportunity  to  better  their 
condition. 

Among  the  business  acquaintances  of  Mr  Buss 
was  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  at  that  date  was 
organizing  the  Seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  for 
service  in  California.  The  former  readily  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  latter.  Ho  would  go  to  an 
absolutely  new  country  with  his  family,  and  build  up 
there,  far  removed  from  thieves  and  piuidcrers.  He, 
with  Adolph — then  but  twenty  years  ol  age — joined 
the  regiment  as  privates;  Christian  and  Augnstus, 
both  of  whom  were  too  young  t  onlist,  wrro  taken 
or  ^t'jr  and  drummer;  all  of  the  boys  h'lving  a  talent 
for  music,  end  being  more  or  less  skilled  in  the  use  of 
musical  instruments.  Transportation  was  furnished 
the  remainder  of  the  family.  '  Stevenson's  regiment 
was  a  fine  body  of  men.  Many  of  its  members  bo 
came  prominent  citizens  of  California,  in  private  life 
and  the  public  service.  After  much  delay  it  received 
sailing  orders,  and  toward  the  close  of  184G  embarked 
in  three  transports  for  San  Francisco,  or,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  Yerba  Buena.  On  board  the  Loo  Choo, 
the  Russ  family  arrived  safely  in  port  on  the  2Gth  of 
March,  1847,  at  which  date  the  present  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  frame  huts,  with 
here  and  there  an  adobe  building  scattered  around 
the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth  Square.  Neverthe- 
less, Adolph  was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
bay  and  the  advantages  of  the  harbor,  that,  as  the 
ship  was  rounding  Clarke's  Point  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  said,  "  Father,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
great  city."  And  the  answer  he  got  was,  "  We  must 
buy  some  lots !"  In  the  loresight  of  father  and  son, 
as  shown  in  this  conversation,  I  perceive  the  corner- 
stone of  the  family's  fortune.     For  the  purpose  of 
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securing  for  their  family  such  accommodation  as  the 
village  afforded,  they  went  ashore,  and  for  the  first 
night  found  shelter  in  the  blacksmith-shop  of  Don 
Carlos  Glein,  where,  rolled  up  in  their  military  cloaks, 
they  slept  soundly  until  the  break  of  day.  In  the 
morning  they  repaired  to  the  alcalde's  office,  where 
each  one  acquired  title  to  a  50- vara  lot,  by  paying  for 
the  legal  papers.  With  the  lumber  used  for  the  sol- 
diers' berths,  purchased  from  the  captain  for  a  trifling 
sum,  they  built  a  small  shanty.  On  the  site  partially 
covered  by  thisl'ttle  dwelling,  erected  during  the  pas- 
toral era  of  the  golden  state,  now  stands  the  Iluss 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Montgomery  streets. 
At  this  date  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena  contained 
a  population  of  about  250  persons,  occupying  some 
eighty  buildings,  of  which  perhaps  twenty  were  places 
of  business.  Save  for  one  or  two  public  edifices  de- 
rived from  the  Mexican  government,  and  here  and 
there  a  struggling  fence,  vaguely  defining  some  name- 
less street,  there  were  as  yet  no  public  improvements, 
if  we  except  the  filling  up  of  the  lagoon  at  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  Jackson  streets.  At  the  presidio 
was  maintained  indeed  the  dignity  of  military  rule, 
and  at  the  mission  the  diijnitv  of  the  church;  but 
among  those  who  lived  and  trafficked  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  dignity  was  not  cherished.  Land  was  held 
at  merely  nominal  values.  To  every  applicant  a  50- 
vara  lot  was  given,  on  condition  that  he  builded 
thereon  a  house  and  enclosed  it  with  a  fence,  though 
he  could  not  obtain  from  the  ffovornment  more  than 
this  even  by  purchase.  In  the  summer  of  1847 
several  hundred  50  and  100  vara  lots  near  the  present 
centre  of  the  city  were  sold  for  municipal  purposes,  at 
the  rate  of  about  ^IG  and  $25  each.  Others,  for 
which  forty  years  afterwards  an  offer  of  $1,000,000 
would  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  could  find  no 
purchasers,  even  at  these  prices.  As  streets  were 
needed,  they  were  cut  through  the  sand-hills  to  the 
water-front,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  over- hanging 
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sand  dunes  appeared  a  few  cabins,  built  of  the  rough- 
est lumber. 

Adolph  Russ,  when  gold  had  been  discovered,  set 
out  with  three  others  for  the  middle  fork  of  the 
American  river,  where  they  arrived,  after  being  in 
the  saddle  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  and  encountering 
the  peculiar  hardships  of  that  early  day,  without 
other  mishap  than  a  delay  caused  by  the  loss  of  their 
provisions.  While  engaged  in  prospecting  he  came 
to  a  spring  overtopped  by  a  weeping  willow,  in  which 
there  was  a  hornets'  nest.  He  was  washing  the  dirt, 
when  he  was  attacked — not  by  the  hornets,  for  being 
familiar  with  their  habits  he  had  made  friends  of  them, 
but  by  a  gigantic  fellow.  "  This  is  my  place,"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  you  had  better  get  out."  Russ  pre- 
pared to  go,  for  he  was  a  youth  of  slender  build,  and 
in  no  ordinary  way  a  match  for  his  adversary.  But 
his  movements  were  too  deliberate  to  please  the  l)ully, 
who  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  was  lifting  him  to 
his  feet,  when  Russ  jammed  his  pan  into  the  hornets' 
nest  and  let  the  entire  swarm  upon  his  enemy,  who 
did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  going,  but  went,  re- 
tiring at  such  a  speed  that,  if  not  dead,  he  may  be 
travelling  yet. 

After  this  adventure  he  found  under  an  immense 
rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river  what  appeared  to  be 
lumps  of  corroded  iron,  but  which  he  knew  from  their 
weight  must  be  gold.  From  the  first  pan  he  worked 
out  $50,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  himself  possessor 
of  four  pounds'  weight  of  dust  and  nuggets,  worth  up- 
wards of  $800.  Toward  dusk  he  went  in  search  of 
his  comrades;  but  meanwhile  their  entire  stock  of 
provisions  had  been  stolen  b^'"  the  Indians,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  party  to  proceed  to  Coloma  for 
a  fresh  supply.  The  season  being  far  advanced,  Russ 
started  back  for  San  Francisco,  intending  to  work  the 
claim  in  the  following  spring.  Before  he  had  trav- 
elled many  miles  his  horse  broke  down,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  journey  on  foot.     The  soles  of  his  boots 
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were  worn  out ;  foot-sore  and  covered  with  dust,  he 
reached  the  American  river,  into  which  he  plunged 
for  a  bath,  having  concealed  his  gun  under  a  bush. 
While  he  was  in  the  water  a  band  of  Indians  ap- 
proached, the  chief  of  whom  seized  his  blankets,  while 
each  of  t':e  others  appropriated  some  article  of  his 
clothing.  Russ  hurried  out  for  his  gun,  and  levelling 
it  first  at  the  chieftain  and  then  at  each  of  the  oth- 
ers who  were  packing  off  his  raiment,  the  savages 
dropped  the  garments,  one  by  one,  and  disappeared. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  he  again  started  for  the 
mines  with  a  company  of  five,  including  his  father  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  fitting  out  and  loading  a  whale- 
boat  with  provisions.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  in 
reaching  Marysville,  or  rather  its  present  site,  for  as 
yet  that  town  was  not  in  existence.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers  they  unloaded 
their  boat  and  sunk  it  in  the  stream  at  a  point  where 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered.  Proceeding  thence 
to  a  spot  called  Segar's  bar,  they  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess, obtaining  on  an  average  about  an  ounce  a  day  to 
each  of  the  party,  in  fish-like  scales  of  purest  gold. 
But  in  the  first  flush  of  the  gold-digging  times  an 
ounce  a  day  was  considered  no  great  return,  as  indeed 
it  was  not,  in  view  of  the  value  of  skilled  labor.  The 
elder  Russ  went  back  to  San  Francisco.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  cost  of  provisions  and  luxuries  the 
following  incident  may  be  related:  Calling  with  a 
single  comrade  at  Captain  Sutter's  farm,  ho  obtained 
a  lunch  of  cold  beef  and  potatoes,  with  two  bottles  of 
ale  and  one  bottle  of  champagne.  After  their  meal 
they  asked  of  course  for  tlieir  bill.  "Seventy-five 
dollars,"  was  the  reply !  Sutter,  wiiose  hospitality 
was  proverbial,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Russ 
family,  would  have  received  them  as  his  guests,  but  he 
was  absent,  and  his  majordomo  charged  them  current 
rates  ! 

For  the  elder  Russ  and  his  son  Adolph  this  experi- 
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ence  in  mining  appears  to  have  sufficed.  The  former 
now  worked  at  his  trade  as  jeweller,  the  latter  assist- 
ing him,  and  so  well  did  they  prosper  by  diligence 
and  skill,  that  in  1850  the  father  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase seventeen  100-vara  lots,  between  Bryant,  How- 
ard, Sixth,  and  Eighth  streets,  for  the  sum  of  $8,500. 
On  this  tract,  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  he 
built  for  his  family  a  residence,  first  constructing  a 
road  to  the  water-front  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  his 
lumber.  On  this  property  in  1853  were  opened  the 
Russ  gardens,  which  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856  was 
a  popular  resort  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Of  the 
festivities  and  entertainments  held  there  many  among 
our  pioneers  still  cherish  a  pleasing  remembrance.  The 
idea  of  building  this  suburban  retreat  was  suggested 
to  Mr  Russ  by  his  friends  who  went  on  a  Sunday  in 
large  numbers  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  and  whom  he 
treated  right  royally.  **Why  not,"  said  they,  "give 
the  whole  city  the  same  chance  for  recreation,  for 
which  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  ? "  Other 
purchases  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  means  and 
opportunity  allowed;  and  now  Mr  Russ  had  securely 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  estate  which  every  year 
rapidly  increased  in  value.  Not  only  was  he  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  successful  men  of  the  time,  a  far- 
sighted  and  capable  if  somewhat  conservative  man 
of  business,  but  for  his  many  sterling  qualities,  his 
goodness  of  heart,  his  chanty,  his  benevolence,  and 
his  unbounded  hospitality,  of  the  true  California  type, 
he  was  held  in  esteem  by  all  the  wide  circle  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  He  died  in  June  1857. 
Never  was  the  death  of  a  pioneer  more  sincerely  re- 
gretted than  that  of  the  head  of  this  widely  respected 
family.  Of  his  children  five  accompanied  him  from 
their  native  town  of  Hildburghausen,  and  five  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  His  daughters,  Caroline 
and  Eliza,  are  now  deceased;  the  latter  became  the 
wife  of  C.  F.  Mcbius,  Ba\  arian  consul  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage.     The 
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and  Louisa,  are  now  Mrs  Frederick  Gutskow  and 
Mrs  F.  O.  Wegener  of  this  city,  each  being  the 
mother  of  a  large  family.  Of  h's  wife  it  shoald  also 
be  stated  that  she  was  devoted  to  her  domestic  duties, 
kind  but  firm  as  to  the  training  of  her  children,  and 
esteeming  all  effort  in  their  behalf  a  labor  of  love. 

After  his  father's  demise,  Adolph  Buss  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr  Mebius,  became  his  executors,  the 
property  being  afterward  divided  among  the  children, 
except  the  original  real  estate  purchased  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  on  which  there  stood  the  American 
Hotel  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  buildings.  This 
property  was  slightly  mortgaged,  and  mainly  with  a 
view  to  cancel  this  indebteness,  by  securing  from  it  a 
larger  income,  Mr  Russ  determined  to  build  the  hotel 
which  bears  his  family  name,  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  did  so.  The  structure  was 
commenced  in  1861,  and  finished  in  the  following  year, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $350,000.  When  completed,  with 
its  300  rooms  and  its  accommodation  for  500  guests, 
it  took  rank  as  the  best,  as  it  was  by  far  the  largest, 
caravansaiy  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  indeed  the  only 
one  that  could  then  be  termed  a  first-class  hotel.  It 
was  in  every  way  successful  from  the  beginning,  and 
still  maintains  a  marked  popularity.  The  erection  of 
this  building  was  a  noteworthy  enterprise  at  the  time. 
It  has  proved  to  be,  also,  a  happy  investment;  though 
when  it  was  planned  there  were  many  who  considered 
it  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  For  upwards  of 
forty  years  Mr  Russ  was  mainly  occupied  with  his 
father,  and  afterward  in  the  management  of  the  Russ 
estate,  although  he  has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of 
other  engagements,  for  benevolent  and  charitable 
labor.  Of  the  German  hospital,  established  by  his 
old  comrade  Joseph  Nicholaus  Rausch,  and  now  rank- 
ing among  the  best  equipped  and  most  useful  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  he  was  elected  and  sorved  as  director 
for  many  terms  and  as  president  for  two  full  terms. 
Of  the  pioneer  society  and  the  Arion  Club,  the  lat- 
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ter  numbering  among  its  members  the  best  German 
citizens  of  California,  Mr  Kuss  is  also  a  member,  and 
until  he  recently  withdrew,  was  an  Odd  Fellow  in  ex- 
cellent standing. 

Though  averse  to  politics,  except  for  the  duty  of 
aiding  in  the  election  of  those  whom  he  deems  best 
fitted  for  office,  in  1887  he  accepted  the  democratic 
nomination  for  the  state  assembly,  where  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member.  His  pur- 
pose was  mainly  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  onerous 
mortgage  law  then  in  force,  and  of  a  sumptuary  law 
that  was  disagreeable  to  his  constituents.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  assembly,  but  his  repeal  bills  were  de- 
feated in  the  senate.  In  his  political  views  he  is  not 
a  partisan.  His  leanings  have  been  democratic, 
though  he  was  a  stanct  union  man,  and  voted  for 
Lincoln ;  and  as  a  friend  of  protection  to  our  manu- 
factures, he  voted  for  Harrison  as  against  Cleveland. 
Mr  Russ  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  vigi- 
lance committee  of  '56.  He  was  active  in  his  duties, 
and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  until 
the  committee  gave  up  its  organization. 

November  30, 1851,  Mr  Russ  was  married  by  Judge 
Alex.  Campbell,  at  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Frances 
Simon,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  one  of  the  most  esti- 
mable ladies  in  the  queen  city  of  the  Pacific.  Their 
surviving  children  are  Lilie  Caroline,  Albert  Her- 
mann, Laura,  Robert  Rudolph,  and  Adolph  Gustav, 
Junior. 

Mr  Russ  nossesses  in  full  measure  those  qualities 
of  heart  and  head  which  have  endeared  to  us  the 
best  men  among  our  pioneers;  a  man  whose  integrity 
haa  never  been  questioned,  and  whose  ability  and 
intelligence  are  of  no  mepii  order.  He  has  always 
occupied  a  respectable  place  in  the  community.  He  is 
unobtrusive  and  void  of  affectation;  by  nature  kindly 
and  sympathetic.  His  religion  is  that  of  reason  and 
humanity.  He  believes  in  a  supreme  controlling  in- 
telligence, but  stops  at   that,  regarding  creeds  and 
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dogmas,  not  as  revelation,  but  as  the  invention  of  man. 
Simple  in  all  his  tastes,  he  enjoys  no  society  so  much 
as  that  of  his  wife  and  family,  for  whom,  as  also  for  a 
choice  circle  of  friends,  his  fondness  for  music  often 
affords  a  pleasing  pastime.  As  to  the  aid  which  he 
has  rendered  in  developing  the  material  interests  of 
his  adopted  land,  it  is  evident  that  to  men  of  his 
character  we  owe  the  advancement  of  California. 
On  the  roll  of  her  pioneers  there  is  no  name  more 
worthy,  though  there  are  others  that  are  more  con- 
spicuous, than  his. 
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Among  the  uu  a  who  liavt'  had  piirt  in  buii'iiuj/,  .p 
the  iii<lu,strics  of  tb«  I'aviH"'  coast,  t.liero  h  no  one 
whose  history  presents  a  more  strikinj*'  interest  than 
that,  oF  Joseph  P.  \\n\i:,  Avhoe  line  ti  Sart  l*'raneisco  iiy 
way  of  the  Isthmus  in  I  852.  ](•-•  wa^  still  m  his  teen;*;, 
a  mere  hoy  in  vears,  yet  faii'ly  etjuip})t.(l  for  hfe  in  u 
new  eouutry.  In  New  York  city,  from  the  age  *>i 
tliirteen  years,  hv  liad  Morhfd  in  a  Uirgo  wint  un-.l 
grocery  house,  in  w^iicli  hy  att,endin?jf  striotlv  to  bn>-i- 
i.ess  he  had  acquired  a  very  useful  kiKAvkingv^  yf  xm-w 
and  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

LIFE  OP  JOSEPH  P.   HALE. 

Unique  Experiences— Up.s  and  Downs  in  California— Daring  Explora- 
tions—An  Interes'i'ing  Weed — Character  and  History  or  Okchella 
— Napoleonic  Strategy  in  Commerce— Acquisition  of  Land  and 
Control — Obstacles  Surmounted — American  Enterprise. 

Among  the  men  who  have  had  part  in  building  up 
the  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  no  one 
whose  history  presents  a  more  striking  interest  than 
that  of  Joseph  P.  Hale,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  in  1852.  He  was  still  in  his  teens, 
a  mere  boy  in  years,  yet  fairly  equipped  for  life  in  a 
new  country.  In  New  York  city,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  he  had  worked  in  a  large  wine  and 
grocery  house,  in  which  by  attending  strictly  to  busi- 
ness he  had  acquired  a  very  useful  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  here  he  went  to  the  mines. 
At  first  he  wielded  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  he  soon 
realized  that  hard  manual  labor  was  unsuited  to  his 
age  and  strength.  He  became  a  speculator  in  mines 
and  undertook  the  development  of  placer  claims, 
fluming,  draining  rivers,  etc.  He  had  his  ups  and 
downs,  but  he  was  neither  exhilarated  nor  depressed. 
Although  three  times  reduced  in  his  resources  before 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  in  each  instance  he 
recovered  the  thousands  lost  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  1858  he  and  an  associate,  with  a  joint  capital  of 
0,  started  for  New 
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insurrection  prevailing  in  Sonora  they  made  Lower 
California  their  objective  point,  intending  to  [mrchase 
cattle.      His  partner  became  dispirited  on  the  way 
down,  and  withdrew  from  the  enter[)rise,  but  Hale  kept 
on, and  wonthodisthiction  of  being  thelirst  to  make  the 
tri}),  comparatively  easy  now,  but  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult then.    The  Peninsula  was  a  wild  region,  infested 
by   such  men   as    had    made   the    Mexican    frontier 
notorious.     The  country  was  rugged  and  broken ;  the 
watering-places  were  far  apart ;  the  trails  difficult  and 
misleading,  and  the  heat  great.    The  drive  homeward 
occupied  over  a  year.     More  than  one  attempt  was 
made  to  nmrder  Mr  Hale  and  drive  oft*  his  stock,  but 
he  kept  the  men  about  him  under  good  discipline,  and 
was  ever  on  the  alert  himself     On  several  occasions 
lie  owed  the  safety  of  his  property   and  his  life  to 
presence  of  mind  and  moral  courage.     He  made  the 
first  and  second  trip  successfully,  and  then  went  into 
silver  minhig,  in  connection   with  which  he  kept  a 
large    supply    store    and    dealt    heavily    in    silver 
extracted  by  the  natives  by  the  patio  process,  which 
gives    the  metal   its  maximum  purity.     Up  to  this 
time  this  traffic  had  been  exclusively  carried  on  by 
Europeans.     He   took  part  in   every   industry   that 
tended  to  develop  the  country.     He  was  the  first  to 
manufacture   white  sugar,  which  he  did  in  1864,  at 
San   Jose,   from   which   enterprise   he  withdrew  in 
1867,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and   the   uncertainty  of 
labor.     Mr  Hale  had  many  narrow  es,  ^apes.    He  had 
been  aUibushed  and  shot  at  several  times;  attacked 
by  highwaymen;   shipwrecked   more   than  once;   in 
fact,  few  have  survived  m^  ^e  dangers  by  land   and 
sea.     On  more  than  one  occ'i  'on  his  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed  but  for  his  coo.    >ss  and  deliberation  in 
emergency.     His  business  and     is  explorations  car- 
ried him  often  into  remote  place,     where  there  was 
not  only  risk  from  exposure  and  lardship,  but  where 
marauders  camped  on  his  trail,  ready  to  rob  him  or 
kill  him,  as  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 
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He  was  a  passenger  on  the  ill-fated  ship  Golden 
City,  which  went  ashore  in  a  fog  and  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  California,  in  latitude  about 
25°  north,  February  1870.  When  the  ship  struck,  pas- 
sengers and  crew  alike,  extremely  frightened,  lost  self- 
control  and  full  into  a  general  scramble  for  the  means  of 
safety  or  escape.  It  was  an  emergency  that  put  moral 
courage  to  the  test.  Great  powerful  men,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  Mr  Hale,  who  was  of  slight  build, 
appeared  like  a  stripling,  f^  reed  themselves  ahead  of 
the  Momen  and  children  into  the  first  boats  that  were 
lowered,  while  he,  retaining  his  presence  of  mind  in 
the  midst  of  confusion  and  dismay,  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  cciptain,  and  some  degree  of  order  was  restored. 
After  all  on  board  had  been  removed  to  the  beach, 
he  was  furnished  with  three  men  and  a  code  of  sicf- 
nals,  by  the  help  of  which  during  daylight,  and  by 
fires  on  a  mountain  during  the  night,  on  the  fourth 
day  the  steamship  Colorado  was  brought  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  took  all  the  passengers  back  with  her  to 
San  Francisco  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soul.  The 
heat  on  shore  was  intense,  and  for  the  first  twenty- 
eight  hours  Mr  Hale  was  without  water  or  food. 
He  had  with  him  a  scant  supply  of  water,  but  for  fear 
that  the  men  whom  he  placed  at  signal  stations  might 
desert  their  posts  if  tortured  by  thirst,  which  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  all  the  shipwrecked  people,  he 
denied  himself  drink  and  gave  the  water  to  them. 
He  suifered  more  than  any  one  else  on  the  parched 
and  barren  island  on  which  they  were  cast,  but  the 
happy  consequences  of  his  coolness  and  fortitude  more 
than  compensated  him  for  the  extra  hardships  he  as- 
sumed. 

In  1871,  John  Howland,  commander  of  a  whaling- 
vessel  from  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  going  ashore 
in  Magdalena  bay  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  wood, 
discovered  growing  on  the  trees  near  the  shore 
a  parasite,  which  he  knew  from  his  experience  in 
Ecuador  and  the  gulf  islands  to  be  what  in  English 
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commerce  is  usually  designated  as  orchella  weed.  It 
is  a  species  of  lichen  which  grows  in  sprigs,  the  leaves 
varying  in  length  from  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  to 
three  or  four  inches,  growing  from  a  common  fibrous 
centre,  which  is  attached  to  rock  or  tree.  Its  leaves 
bear  some  resemblance  in  color  and  outline  to  garden 
sage,  and  have  a  mild  aromatic  odoi.  The  name  in 
English  has  various  forms,  archil,  orchil,  and  orchella  ; 
in  Spanish,  orchilla.  The  history  of  the  plant  runs 
back  over  two  centuries.  It  is  said  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  it  served  to  enrich  and  ennoble  several 
families  in  Italy.  The  authorities  differ  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  growth  and  the  places  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  says  it  pro- 
ceeds from  rocks ;  other  authorities  from  rocks  and 
trees.  The  fact  is  it  grows  from  both,  the  yield  from 
rocks  being  insignificant  in  quantity  as  compared  with 
the  yield  from  trees.  The  encyclopedias  state  that 
orchella  is  obtained  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the 
Canary  islands,  Cape  Verde  islands,  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and 
do  not  mention  a  source  of  supply  which  has  been 
recognized  as  important  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
is  now  of  greater  importance  than  all  others  com- 
bined. I  would  call  their  attention  to  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California,  where  orchella  is  found  on 
the  coast  rocks  and  witliin  the  region  of  fogs  and 
heavy  dews,  growing  from  live  trees  v  f  all  kinds, 
from  the  ground  to  three  or  four  and  sometimes  eight 
feet  high  on  the  trunk.  The  value  of  orchella  is  in 
its  properties  as  a  dye  for  coloring  woolen  fabrics, 
silks,  and  cashmeres  ;  but  it  produces,  also,  a  number 
of  secondary  colors.  It  is  valuable  as  a  mordant  to 
stay  other  dyes,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  color 
where  other  dyes  fail.  It  is  harmless,  and  in  this 
respect  preferable  to  analyno  dyes,  which  are  poison- 
ous. Experiments  are  being  made  to  test  its  value 
in  the  dying  of  cotton  stufl's;  with  Mr  Hale's  cncour- 
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agement,  in  New  York  city,  where  he  hopes  to  see 
orchella  manufactured  in  the  future.  Its  manufac- 
ture has  been  confined  to  various  places  in  Europe, 
each  manufacturer  keeping  his  process  secret.  This 
may  account  for  the  meagre  information  regarding 
the  plant.  Still  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  dye  is 
extracted  by  means  of  ammoniacal  solutions.  Cap- 
tain Howland's  discovery  broui^ht  into  the  new 
orchella  fields  many  competitors  from  many  countries 
— men  who  had  been  dealing  in  the  weed  all  their 
lives,  and  their  fathers  before  them.  Procuring  ves- 
sels and  boats,  presses,  and  all  other  necessaries  from 
Sail  Francisco,  at  a  very  large  outlay  Mr  Hale 
entered  the  business. 

Being  the  only  person  from  an  English-speaking 
country,  all  the  South  Americans,  Mexicans,  and  Ger- 
mans united  against  him  to  drive  him  out.  They 
took  his  property,  surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered;  they  annoyed  him  in 
every  way,  demoralizing  his  laborers  and  forcing 
him  into  interminable  and  vexatious  litigation.  He 
was  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  having  to  con- 
tend against  so  many  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
laws  and  language  of  the  country  and  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people.  Though  Mr  Hale  stood  well 
among  the  better  class  of  Mexicans,  and  had  been 
respected  and  well  treated  by  them,  the  rabble,  the 
pettifogging  lawyers  and  lower  officials  and  politi- 
cians never  ceased  to  harass  him,  always  led  on  by 
the  South  Americans  and  the  Germans. 

Seeing  no  immediate  relief  for  him  at  home,  he 
shifted  tl}e  scene  of  action  to  the  commercial  market. 
Having  had  employed  not  less  than  GOO  laborers  in 
the  orchella  fields  nearly  two  years,  in  order  to  protect 
his  property  against  his  enemies  who  einployed  even 
a  larger  number  of  laborers,  Mr  Hale  continued  his 
operations  until  he  considered  there  was  a  sufficient 
supply  iii  their  warehouses,  and  on  the  way  to  Europe 
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by  sailing  vessels,  to  supply  the  demand  for  several 
years. 

Then  it  was  that  he  showed  his  financial  ability. 
At  once,  and  before  his  competitors  had  time  to  reflect, 
he  threw  on  the  market  sufficient  orchella  to  supply 
the  consumption  for  over  a  yea*",  and  at  such  low 
prices  that  he  lost  heavily — but  not  one-third  of  what 
his  antagonists  lost.  Owing  to  this  cornering,  their 
stock  was  thrown  on  the  market  at  what  could  be 
realized  for  it  by  their  creditors,  which  entailed 
upon  them  a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, breaking  them  up  entirely.  They  soon  fled  the 
country  and  left  Mr  Hale  master  of  the  field.  After- 
ward he  bought  from  the  government  such  land 
thereabout  as  he  did  not  already  possess,  which  made 
him  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  the  world — 
being  the  proprietor  of  6,500  square  miles  fronting 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  extending  from  latitude 
twenty -three  and  a  half  degrees  to  latitude  twenty- 
nine  degrees  north,  with  beautiful  bays  and  harbors. 

A  great  portion  of  this  immense  estate  is  utilized  in 
raising  stock;  some  of  it  is  cultivated  and  some  of  it 
produces  the  orchella  referred  to.  Mr  Hale  has  a 
town  of  his  own  where  his  laborers  are  comfortably 
housed,  and  he  has  commenced  to  build  schools  and 
churches  for  the  colonists  who  are  now  emigrating 
there.  The  climate  is  delightful,  no  fevers  or  sickness 
of  any  kind.  The  heat  is  not  excessive,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  in  summer  from  75°  to  95°,  and  in 
winter  from  55°  to  70°.  The  atmosphere  is  balmy 
and  clear  all  the  year  round. 

He  is  at  once  the  source  of  control  and  supply  for 
a  truly  vast  dominion.  All  that  Lower  California 
needs  to  make  it  a  most  prosperous  and  happy  region 
is  development.  If  its  capabilities  were  realized  there 
would  be  a  current  of  men  and  women  and  children 
flowing  into  the  country — of  which  Mr  Hale  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  section — 
that  would  not  cease  until  it  was  densely  populated. 
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Its  resources  are  such  as  to  make  it  great,  powerful, 
and  opulent.  The  soil  responds  readily  and  bounti- 
fully to  cultivation.  Its  yield  embraces  every  pro- 
duct of  the  semi-tropical,  and  some  products,  also,  of 
the  tropical  zone.  It  is  the  natural  home  of  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  olive.  Its  cereal  crops 
are  abundant,  even  with  the  unimproved  agricultural 
implements  and  methods  now  in  use.  The  pasturage 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  good.  As  to  the  min- 
eral deposits,  there  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and 
nitre ;  mining  at  great  depth  is  unknown.  Yet,  worked 
in  a  crude  way  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  the  mines  have  yielded  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bullion.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  afibrd  fine  fish  iu  great  variety. 
Life  is  easy  there.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  poor  man's 
country ;  with  intelligent  labor  and  capital  prop- 
erly directed  it  can  be  made  to  rival  in  fertility  and 
beauty  the  garden  spots  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

But  to  return  to  orchella ;  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  yield  in  most  regions  is  growing  less  and  less 
from  year  to  year ;  that  in  some  districts  it  has 
become  extinct,  and  that  it  cannot  be  reproduced  as 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Owing  to  care- 
lessness in  collecting  the  weed,  mainly  to  plucking  it 
too  frequently,  vast  tracts  have  been  made  barren. 
Mr  Hale  having  a  great  area  at  command  gathers  only 
the  matured  orchella,  that  is,  the  product  from  one- 
fourth  of  his  land,  the  plant  on  each  other  quarter  of  the 
district  maturing  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Th  us  the 
time  may  come  when  his  will  be  the  only  source  of 
supply. 

Mr  Hale,  having  worked  very  hard  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  is  practical  enough  in  his  philosophy  to 
stop  now  and  rest.  Having  his  affairs  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia fairly  under  control,  he  proposes  to  make  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  San  Francisco — to 
the  prosperity  of  which  city  he  has  contributed  largely. 
He  was  among  the  first  who  chartered  vessels  from 
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this  port  to  Lower  California.  He  was  the  first 
American  engaged  in  important  commerce  in  Mexico 
who  drew  all  his  supplies  from  this  city,  to  the  trade 
of  which  he  has  contributed  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars. His  investments  in  real  estate  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere  in  California  are  quite  extensive.  But 
he  does  not  carry  his  fortune  as  a  burden,  nor  is  his 
head  turned  by  success.  He  has  travelled  a  great 
deal  and  having  observed  man  in  his  highest  as  well 
as  in  his  lowest  estate,  he  recognizes  no  better  dis- 
tinction than  that  of  honest,  self-respecting  American 
citizenship.  Wherever  he  has  travelled  this  country 
has  been  his  pride. 

The  kind  of  man  he  is  is  best  shown  by  his  acts. 
I  find  him  extremely  modest,  unpretentious,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  seeming  scarcely  to  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  achievements.  His  face  is  a  very 
thoughtful  one,  indicating  power  in  reserve,  delibera- 
tion, judgment,  and  an  inflexible  will,  coupled  with 
patience  to  labor  and  to  wait.  His  manner  is  kind 
and  gentle ;  his  words  mild  but  to  the  point.  He 
is  just  such  a  man  as  the  real  judge  of  character 
would  select  as  most  likely  to  outlive  the  ingenious 
adversaries  against  whom  he  has  had  to  contend.  His 
associates  are  the  best  and  strongest  men  of  the  com- 
munity ;  they  ascribe  to  him  those  qualities  which 
compel  respect  and  admiration.  The  facts  of  his 
experience  present  a  picture  of  real  life  that  is  worthy 
the  cont  3mplation  of  every  one  who  believes  with 
Pope  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  or 
who  can  agree  w^ith  Carlyle  in  this  :  that "  man  is  per- 
ennially interesting  to  man  ;  nay,  if  we  look  strictly 
to  it  there  is  oothiug  else  interesting." 
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The  wonderful  devcli)pnu;nt  of  physical  and  mental 
strenji;th,  energy,  and  cournno  in  tlu-  Unitt-d  States 
ha-^  re^uliod  from  several  eaiist^.  Fi-oe  in:^titutions 
and  opportunities  for  enterpris'.-  haveeontri'out<;d  tlieir 
siiare,  but  admixture  of  tlic  blood  of  the  various 
ln'anches  of  the  Caucasian  race  lias  had  the  effect  to 
blend  and  bring  out  in  Anierleans  tlie  exceUeneies  of 
a!i.  It  is  not  intcaded  to  sav  tliat  A-Uiericans  have 
no  unfavorable  characteristics,  hut  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  on  the  wiiolc  thev  are  not  excelled  hv  any 
other  people. 

In  l)!>t1i  physique  and  mental  power  the  Anglo- 
Sixon  element  predomiimtes.  The  English  p(H>ple  are 
<le3cended  from  ancient  l^riton,  D;)ne.  Saxon,  anil 
>forman,  a?id  it  is  apparent  that  the  Saxon  is  the 
dominating  blood  in  thrnn.  and  tlirougii  the  English 
and  the  direct  ontiiXT'ation  from  tlto  (German  states 
the  Teutonic  qualities  have  l)ecom.'  most  prevalent 
in  this  coimtry.  it  has  been  as  diffienit  to  subordi- 
nate cliaract(.'ristics  in  any  admixture  of  blood  where 
thib  German  is  a  j)arty,  as  it  has  ham  for  '.)tl;er  p-joples 
to  .subjugate  and  wipe  out  (»erman  nationalities.  It 
was  uot  the  "l>lack  forest.''  but  <. German  prowess  aue 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LIFE  OP  GEORGE  H.  BONEBRAKE. 
Caucasian  Race  in  America — German  Immigration— Ancestry  of  Mr. 

BONEBRAKE — HOME    AND  COLLEGE     INFLUENCES — WaR   EXPERIENCES — 

Stcdv  and  Practice  of  Law — Banking — Marriage — Enterfrisbs  in 
California— Business  and  Social  Qualities. 

The  wonderful  development  of  physical  and  mental 
strength,  energy,  and  courage  in  the  United  States 
has  resulted  from  several  causes.  Free  institutions 
and  opportunities  for  enterprise  have  contributed  their 
share,  but  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Caucasian  race  has  had  the  effect  to 
blend  and  bring  out  in  Americans  the  excellencies  of 
all.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  Americans  have 
no  unfavorable  characteristics,  but  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  on  the  whole  they  are  not  excelled  by  any 
other  people. 

In  both  physique  and  mental  power  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  predominates.  The  English  people  are 
descended  from  ancient  Briton,  Dane,  Saxon,  and 
Norman,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Saxon  is  the 
dominating  blood  in  them,  and  through  the  English 
and  the  direct  em isf ration  from  the  German  states 
the  Teutonic  qualities  have  become  most  prevalent 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  as  difficult  to  subordi- 
nate characteristics  in  any  admixture  of  blood  where 
the  German  is  a  party,  as  it  has  been  for  other  peoples 
to  subjugate  and  wipe  out  German  nationalities.  It 
was  not  the  "black  forest."  but  German  prowess  and 
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courage  that  arrested  the  advance  of  the  Romans 
under  Caesar  and  subsequent  chieftains.  Germanicus 
alone  among  all  the  Roman  commanders  achieved 
substantial  successes  in  the  trans-Rhine  country  ; 
but  his  conquests  like  all  others  in  after  times  were 
but  temporary  in  duration. 

As  far  back  as  we  have  any  historical  account  the 
German  has  been  noted  for  his  sturdy,  indefatigable 
and  courageous  qualities.  And  what  is  more  he  has 
been  industrious  and  orderly,  and  the  bulwark  of 
stable  government  and  of  peaceable  societies.  The 
German  also  possesses  individuality,  independence 
and  sincerity  of  conviction.  The  sentiment,  "  inde- 
pendent judgment  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
man,"  written  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  cathedral 
by  Luther,  naturally  impressed  itself  upon  the  Ger- 
man mind.  That  those  people  have  not  excelled  in 
adventure  and  commerce  results  from  the  isolation  of 
their  country  from  the  sea. 

German  immigration  from  the  beginning  has  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
America.  The  Germans  have  caused  our  agricultural 
and  mechanical  industries  to  thrive,  their  influence 
has  been  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  and  in  our  wars 
they  have  not  been  excelled  by  any  for  patriotism 
and  sacrifices.  They  have  aided  in  maintaining  our 
republican  government  and  free  institutions.  The 
subject  of  this  biography  on  both  sides  is  of  German 
lineaore. 

The  paternal  ancestor  emigrated  from  Prussia 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Devalt  Bonebrake,  the  grandfather  and  father,  were 
born  in  Wayne  county  in  that  state.  The  former 
removed  with  his  family  to  Athens  county,  Ohio, 
when  the  latter  was  quite  y<iung,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Preble  county,  when  the  countr}^  was  a  wil- 
derness. Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  grandfather 
were  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  one  of  them 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Long  island.     When  the 
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maternal  ancestors  came  to  America  is  uncertain, 
though  it  must  have  been  at  an  early  date.  Both 
families  were  protestant  in  religion  and  farmers  by 
occupation,  and  of  that  honest,  sober,  industrious,  and 
thrifty  class  which  is  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio. 

The  father's  name  was  Frederic,  and  the  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Margaret  Hawk,  who  was  also  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  father  in  early  life  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  served  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana under  **Mad  Anthony"  Wayne,  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  under  General  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Frederic  Bonebrake  subsequently  became  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  United  Brethren,  and  preached  till 
his  decease. 

He  possessed  strong  intellectual  powers, 'had  few 
advantages  for  education,  but  became  possessed  of 
learning  through  his  own  efforts,  and  was  what  may 
truly  be  called  a  self-made  man.  He  was  active  and 
effective  in  his  religious  work,  and  was  benevolent  and 
self-sacrificing.  He  was  strongly  anti-slavery  and 
labored  earnestly  in  that  cause.  He  lost  his  life  in 
the  effort  to  save  that  of  an  orphan  child  whose 
parents  had  died  of  cholera,  and  in  taking  care  of  the 
child,  so  that  it  might  not  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  he 
caught  the  dread  disease  himself  and  survived  but  a 
few  hours.  His  decease  occurred  in  1849.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character  and 
benevolent  disposition.  There  were  three  children 
born  to  Frederic  and  Margaret,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  subject  of  this  biography  being  the 
youngest.  The  father  left  but  little  means  to  the 
fauiilv,  and  when  he  died  the  younsfest  child  was  but 
eleven  years  old.  The  care  of  the  children  devolved 
upon  the  mother,  and  with  their  aid  she  continued  to 
rear  them  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  especially  to 
respect  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  She 
was  a  woman  of  indomitable  perseverance,  and  lived 
to  see  her  youngest  son  a  man  of  eminent  success 
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in  life.     She  died  in  1888,  having  hved  to  a  ripe  old 
age. 

George  Henry  Bonebrake  was  born  June  9,  1838, 
near  Eaton,  Preble  county,  Ohio.  The  father  hav- 
ing been  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  might  bo  expected 
was  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances,  and 
was  unable  to  assist  his  children  to  any  great  extent 
in  acquiring  an  education.  George  Henry  was  a 
healthy,  robust  boy,  industrious,  bright,  honest,  good- 
natured,  though  of  a  sufficiently  combative  nature  to 
make  himself  respected  among  his  play-fellows.  He 
continuously  worked  on  a  farm  till  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  attending  school,  however,  on  an  average, 
but  two  months  during  the  winter  seasons,  and  bav- 
ins: to  walk  throucjh  nmd  and  snow  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  school-house.  Many  a  boy,  tough  of  consti- 
tution but  deficient  in  pluck,  has  quailed  and  suc- 
cumbed in  the  presence  of  such  hardships.  He  was  not 
precocious,  but  learned  readily,  and  was  especially 
thorough  in  studying  his  lessons.  George  Henry 
had  an  irresistible  ambition  to  acquire  learning,  and 
was  willing  to  undergo  any  hardship  or  deprivation 
to  accomplish  it.  His  German  extraction  and  the 
qualities  inherited  from  his  indomitable  parents  pos- 
sessed him  with  a  heart  of  controversy  in  surmount- 
ing obstacles.  At  seventeen  he  was  without  money, 
or  the  friendly  encouragement  of  a  father,  and  received 
only  the  moral  support  of  an  unappalled  and  persistent 
mother.  How  many  young  racLi  have  failed  just  at 
this  point!  The  obstacles  appeal  in  their  magnitude, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  succf??-.^  hi  life  rises  up  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  and  will  not  down.  The  prize  at 
times  seems  great,  and  then  becomes  dwarfed  in  the 
presence  of  obstacles  and  uncertainty,  and  only  the 
determined  hearts  withstand  the  pressure.  Such  is  a 
supreme  moment  in  a  young  man's  life.  If  he  falters 
he  fails,  but  if  he  grapples  with  difficulties  and  over- 
comes them,  nothing  that  crosses  his  pathway  in 
future  life  will  deter  from   effort   or   appear  insur- 
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mouiitable.     This  young  scion   of  the   Teutons  was 
filled  with  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  couplet: 

"What  though  a  mountain  in  your  patli  yo  scan, 
What's  a  mountain  to  a  man?  " 

Young  Bonebrake  had  made  up  his  inind,  and  he 
started  off  with  but  sixty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket  to 
take  a  college  course  at  the  Ottcrbein  university, 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
home,  and  among  strangers.  For  the  chances  he  had 
had  he  was  nmch  better  equipped  than  most  boys 
would  have  been  under  the  same  circumstances,  for 
he  had  studied  diligently  while  at  the  district  school, 
and  had  retained  what  he  had  learned.  He  began 
his  studies  and  his  manual  labor  to  pay  his  expenses. 
He  lived  economically,  and  studied  and  worked  hard. 
He  contimied  at  the  university  six  years,  studying 
the  classics,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  the  usual  scientific  branches. 
Ho  earned  enough  by  manual  labor  between  the 
hours  of  study  and  recitation — hours  which  more 
favored  students  spent  in  recreation  and  pleasure — to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  course.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  graduated  with  high  honors,  and 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  closed 
his  collegiate  life  with  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of 
classmates  and  faculty.  Three  years  later,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  army,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  as  an  evidence  of  high  appre- 
ciation, the  audience  arose  while  the  president  of  the 
university  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
soldier. 

Mr  Bonebrake  left  the  college  well  equipped  for 
the  further  battle  of  life.  His  education  had  been 
thorough  and  complete,  and  through  temperance  and 
exercise  his  constitution  had  not  been  impaired.  He 
was  full  of  knowledge  and  energy,  and  was  blest  with 
g'^od  health.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
went  to  Winchester,  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  and 
became  the  principal  of  an  academy  of  that  name, 
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which  position  he  held  for  six  or  eight  months,  when 
he  purchased  the  Winchester  Journal,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, which  he  edited  and  published.  In  addition 
to  his  editorial  work  he  composed,  and  learned  the 
whole  of  the  printer's  trade,  and  ever  afterward  he 
has  prided  himself  on  being  a  practical  printer. 

Mr  Bonebrake  was  reared  under  anti-slavery  influ- 
ences, as  has  been  seen,  and  was  ardently  and  reso- 
lutely in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
In  July  1862   he  enlisted  in  the  69th   regiment  of 
Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  and  was  made  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  Company  C.     The  regiment  was  raised  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  and  was  completed  just  in  time 
to   be  ordered  into  Kentucky  to  meet  the  invasive 
movement  of  the  confederate  general  E.  Kirby  Smith. 
The  troops  sent  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Kirby  Smith 
were  generally  inexperienced,  and  were  inadequate  in 
numbers    for   a   successful   resistance.       They   were 
overpowered,  cut  to  pieces,  captured,  and  dispersed; 
the  69th  Indiana,  though  behaving  bravely,  shared 
the  general  fate,  and  nearly  the  whole  regiment  was 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.     Being  paroled 
by  the  confederates,  the  regiment  returned  to  Indiana 
until    exchanged.       The    regiment   was    ordered    to 
Memphis,  where  it  arrived  on  the  1st  of  December 
1862,  and  went  with  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  down 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  participated  in  the  five  days' 
battle  of  Chickasaw  bayou,  thence  up  the  Arkansas, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  and  capture  of  Arkansas 
post,  and  was  in  the  battles  preceding  and  at  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,   also  at  Jackson,    Mississippi.     After 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg  the  regiment,  with  the  thir- 
teenth army  corps,  was  sent  to  Louisiana,  and  thence 
to  southwestern  Texas,  where  the  service  was  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable,  though  the  fighting  was  confined 
to  skirmishing.     In  the  spring  of  1864  the  regiment 
was  ordered  back  to  Louisiana  and  up  Red  river  to 
participate  in  the  remainder  of  the  Banks  campaign, 
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which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  union  arms.  The 
regiment  shared  in  the  fighting  which  ensued  on  the 
retreat  to  the  Atchafalaya  river,  was  thereafter  located 
for  a  time  at  Morganza,  and  made  numerous  expedi- 
tions, in  which  it  encountered  more  or  less  fighting  of 
the  desultory  kind.  It  campaigned  in  Mississippi, 
and  by  reason  of  reduction  in  numbers  it  was  reduced 
to  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  which  necessarily 
involved  the  muster  out  of  the  colonel  and  major, 
which  took  place  in  February  18G5  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 

In  the  charge  upon  the  works  at  Vicksburg,  May 
22,  1863,  Captain  Bonebrake  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lancry,  for  which  he  was  complimented  in  orders  by 
his  colonel,  and  soon  thereafter  was  promoted  to 
major  of  the  regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  he  was  mustered  out,  as  before  stated.  The 
69th  Indiana  was  a  brave  regiment,  and  Major  Bone- 
brake  was  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  officers.  Gov- 
ernor Lionel  A.  Sheldon  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
Major  Bonebruke  as  a  soldier  says:  ''I  first  met  him 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the  early  part  of  December 
1862.  A  brigade  of  new  and  inexperienced  troops 
were  added  to  our  division,  and  I  was  detached  from 
my  regiment,  the  42d  Ohio,  to  command  it.  The 
division  constituted  the  rii»ht  of  the  aruiv  of  the  Ten- 
nessee,  and  my  brigade  the  right  of  the  division, 
which  gave  u^  the  front  in  advance  upon  Vicksburg ; 
the  GOtli  wn^  on  the  rio;ht  of  the  brioade.  We  were 
to  attacl:  Vicksburg  on  the  nortli  side  in  cooperation 
with  Genernl  Grant  on  the  east  sidj.  I  had  little 
time  to  ac(juaint  myself  with  my  brigade  before  wc 
embarked  m  the  campaign.  I  had  great  apprehensions 
as  to  how  my  troops  would  behave,  as  they  were  all 
inexperienced  except  the  fiOth,  and  its  experience  had 
been  so  disastrous  that  I  feared  it  had  been  dem<jral- 
ized.  Wo  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  enemy,  amid 
screaming  shells  and  wliistlhig  bullets,  and  unfortu- 
nately some  troops  on  our  right  got  mto  a  panic,  and 
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instead  of  going  to  the  rear  they  ran  into  our  front 
to  take  cover  behind  the  remnants  of  an  old  brick- 
kiln.    The  colonel  of  the  69th  and  myself  proceeded 
to  rally  them,  the  enemy  redoubled  his  firing,  and  I 
was   extremely  anxious,    fearing  that  my  command 
would  break.     The  smoke  and  fog  obscured  much  of 
the  line,  and  looking  back  the  portly  form  of  Bone- 
brake  was  visible  under  the  colors,  and  appeared  as 
immovable  as  a  rock.     Not  a  man  left  his  place,  and 
as  soon  as  the  panic-stricken  troops  were  out  of  the 
way  wo  charged  into  the  thin  woods  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  his  fortifications.     The  next  morning 
Captain  Bonebrake  was  sent,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  company,  to  protect  the  pontoniers  in 
the  effort  to  bridge  Chickasaw  bayou.     He  stubbornly 
maintained  himself  under  a  most  galling  fire  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  until  he  was  ordered  into  line  to 
participate  in  a  charge.     The  regiment  behaved  gal- 
lantly at  the  capture  of  Arkansas  post,  being  still 
under  my  command.    The  re-organization  of  the  divi- 
sion at  Young's  point  placed  me  in  command  of  the 
second  brigade,  but  we  were  side  by  side  at  Thomp- 
son's hill,  Champion  hill,  and  Black  River  bridge, 
and  the  regiment  behaved  with  its  customary  bravery. 
Major  Bonebrake  was  an  officer  of  reputation  and 
courage." 

Immediately  on  beuig  mustered  out  as  major,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  captain  in  the 
commissary  department,  and  served  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  In  August  1865  Major  Bonebrake  requested 
a  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  join  the  Mexi- 
can army.  The  request  was  reused,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  Washinijton  to  l)e  mustered  out,  which 
took  place  in  Sci)tember  1865.  Though  the  war  was 
disagreeable,  still  many  an  officer  who  sympathized 
with  the  republican  Juarez,  in  his  struggle  against 
the  monarchical  armies  of  Europe, was  not  only  will- 
ing but  anxious  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and 
Major  Bonebrake  was  of  that  class.     i£is  accounts 
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were  promptly  adjusted,  and  he  was  honorably  released 
from  the  military  service  and  his  obligations  as  a  com- 
missary of  subsistence. 

The  spirit  of  work  which  was  born  in  Major  Bone- 
brake  had  grown  to  corresponding  proportions  when 
he  reached  manhood.  He  immediately  returnt;d  to 
Winchester,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  General  Thomas  M.  Browne,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  union  army,  and  who  has 
siiicc  beeii  a  distinguished  member  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives  for  fourteen  consecu- 
tive years.  In  consequence  of  Major  Bonebrake's 
manifest  business  capacity  and  skill,  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  went  into  partnership  with 
General  Browne,  which  continued  for  three  years, 
and  the  business  of  the  firm  proved  lucrative.  After 
the  partnership  expired  Major  Bonebrake  became  a 
director  in  the  First  National  bank  at  Winchester, 
and  its  attorney.  Subsequently  he  aided  in  organiz- 
ing the  Citizens'  bank  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  and 
became  its  cashier,  which  position  he  continued  to 
hold  until  1880,  though  he  was  absent  in  California 
two  years  before  he  resigned  it. 

In  January  1869  Major  Bonebrake  married  Miss 
Emma  Locke,  a  most  estimable  young  woman  of  Win- 
chester. His  domestic  relations  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  his  home  was  made  a  model  of  happi- 
ness by  his  devoted  wife.  Two  children  were  the 
result  of  their  marriage,  a  daughter  Blanche,  born 
May  17,  1872,  and  a  son,  George  Percy,  born  May 
18,  1878.  In  his  connubial  relations  Major  Bone- 
brake was  greatly  blest,  and  he  was  successful  in 
business,  but  a  cloud  arose  which  cast  a  dark  shadow 
upon  the  pathway  of  his  life.  Mrs  Bonebrake 
evinced  siiins  of  decline  from  that  dread  disease  con- 
sumption.  All  lemedios  and  tenderest  care  fa'led  to 
arrest  the  ravages  of  the  malady.  In  the  hope  that 
a  climate  less  harsh  than  that  of  Indiana  would 
restore  her  to  health,  or  at  least  prolong  life,  in  Octo- 
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ber  1878  he  came  with  his  family  to  Los  Angeles  for 
a  temporary  sojourn,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
salubrious  climate  of  southern  California.  Being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  place  and  the  country, 
he  determined  to  make  Los  Angeles  his  permanent 
home. 

It  was  not  the  n'^nre  of  Major  Bonebrake  to 
remain  idle,  and  he  immediately  embarked  in  a  new 
business.  He  established  carriage  depositories  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Los 
Anofeles,  and  San  Dieoco,  California,  and  in  three 
years  sold  u  ■  i.-  ^han  four  thousand  vehicles.  In  the 
midst  of  his  ac  'cs  he  was  constantly  distressed  by 
the  continued  ac  mo  of  Mrs  Bonebrake,  which  cul- 
minated in  her  decease  in  February  1880,  leaving  the 
two  children  to  the  sole  care  of  their  father.  It  is 
appropriate  to  say  in  this  connection  that  they  have 
had  the  best  of  advantages  and  the  most  excellent 
training. 

In  the  early  part  of  1883  Major  Bonebrake  organ- 
ized the  Los  Angeles  National  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  which  in  1886  was  increased  to  $300,000, 
and  to  a  half  million  in  1888.  It  is  a  strong;  and  sue- 
cessful  banking  institution.  Major  Bonebrake  has 
been  its    president   from   the  organization,  and   still 

He  also  aided  in  the  orsjjaniza- 
National  banks  at  Pasadena, 
Santa  Ana  and  Santa  Monica, 
a  state  bank  at  Santa  Paula  in  Ventura  county, 
the  Savinu:s  bank  of  southern  California,  and  the 
State  Loan  and  Trust  company  at  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  all  these  banks, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles  National,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  of  Santa  Monica,  and  of  the  State 
Loan  and  Trust  company.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  holder  of  bank  stock  in  southern  California. 
He  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  institutions  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  has  a  supervising  care 
over  the  others.     All  these  institutions  arc  Sound  and 
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flourishing,  and  do  a  large  part  of  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  southern  California. 

Major  Bonebrake  has  been  active  in  developing  the 
country,  and  in  promoting  its  business  enterprises. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  California  Central 
railroad  company,  leading  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Bernardino,  and  of  the  Surf  railroad  company,  as  it  is 
called,  leading  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego.  He 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  several  banking  insti- 
tutions in  which  he  is  interested  erect  structures 
which  would  be  ornamental  and  give  character  to  the 
places  where  they  are  located,  and  all  have  done  so 
except  at  Riverside  and  Santa  Paula.  The  Bryson 
and  Bonebrake  block  in  Los  Angeles,  of  which  he  is 
half  owner,  is  perhaps  the  most  substantial,  tasteful, 
and  commodious  business  structure  in  the  state,  and 
certainly  outside  of  San  Francisco.  His  enterprises 
have  all  prospered,  not  because  he  is  the  favorite  of 
fortune,  but  because  they  have  been  well  chosen  and 
ably  managed. 

Major  Bonebrake  is  a  clear-headed  man,  and  does 
not  get  nervous  in  business  affairs  any  more  than  he 
did  in  battle.  He  rarely  makes  mistakes,  and  though 
of  an  accommodating  disposition  he  conducts  business 
on  business  principles,  and  leaves  sentiment  and  char- 
ities to  be  attended  to  as  outside  and  independent 
matters.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  southern 
California,  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  believes  in  its  future.  His 
fortune  is  large,  and  what  he  has  is  wholly  invested 
in  Los  Angeles  and  tributary  points. 

The  mayor  is  not  so  wholly  absorbed  in  business  as 
to  neglect  other  necessary  and  useful  matters.  He 
familiarizes  himself  with  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  is  well  read  in  the  substantial  literature  of  the  day. 
He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  public  questions,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  good 
cause.  He  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  citizens' 
committee  to  frame  the  new  charter  for  the  city  of 
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Los  Angeles,  and  his  judgment  and  opinions  had 
great  weight  with  his  associates.  He  gives  freely  to 
charities,  and  devotes  his  influence  and  means  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education,  and  also  contributes  lib- 
erally to  secure  the  success  of  his  political  party. 
He  is  a  man  of  self-respect,  and  engages  in  nothing 
demoralizing,  loves  huHior,  if  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, is  sociable  and  genial,  but  has  no  bad  habits, 
nor  does  he  engage  in  anything  that  will  uselessly 
take  up  his  time  or  detract  from  his  ability  to  properly 
attend  to  his  business.  Major  Bonebrake's  mind  is 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  he  is  able  to  turn  from 
one  subject  to  another  and  dispose  of  details  without 
confusion  or  inaccuracy.  He  is  versatile  in  talents  as 
his  varied  career  demonstrates.  He  is  a  strong  man  phy- 
sically, is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds ;  his  hair  is  light 
brown,  eyes  blue,  and  complexion  ruddy.  His  vital 
force  is  immense,  and  with  his  temperate  habits  and 
sufficient  physical  exercise  he  seems  destined  to  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

The  careers  of  eminent  and  successful  men  seem 
often  to  be  phenomenal  in  their  families,  but  it  is 
nearlj^  a  universal  rule  that  apparently  uncommon 
qualities  are  a  reproduction  of  those  of  an  ancestor 
of  no  very  remote  period.  What  stimulates  Major 
Bonebrake  and  numerous  other  men  to  strive  and 
struggle  through  life  to  acquire  knowledge,  wealth,  or 
position  ?  It  is  the  inborn  principle,  the  Bcvs  in 
nobis  which  urges  them  forward  to  gratify  ambitious 
desires.  If  there  is  nothing  in  blood  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  uniformity  in  strength  and  character 
which  is  manifested  in  families  and  nations.  Teutonic 
power  and  character  are  not  of  recent  manifestation, 
but  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  world  for  two 
thousand  years.  There  is  a  beginning  to  all  things, 
but  we  are  too  far  removed  from  the  first  parents,  and 
the  developments  among  men  to  the  present  time 
have  been  too  great  for  any  to  truthfully  say  as  did 
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Napoleon,  "  I  am  the  first  of  my  race."  The  successes 
of  the  subject  of  this  biography  in  so  many  fields 
of  effort  are  due  to  his  natural  endowments,  which  he 
undoubtedly  inherited,  and  that  they  were  not  dis- 
played in  so  marked  a  degree  in  his  ancestry  may  be 
due  in  a  large  part  to  less  favorable  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

The  opinions  of  Major  Bonebrake  upon   business 
questions  have    great   weight,   especially  with  those 
engaged  in   financial  operations.     Closely  connected 
with  business  affairs  is  the  labor  question,  which  he 
has  thoroughly  studied.     The  trials  and  struggles  of 
early  life  naturally  cause  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
laboring  classes,  and  being  a  capitalist  he  has  studied 
the  subject  from  that  standpoint.     His  experiences 
suggest  the  true  rule  that  should  govern  in  the  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital.     His  achievements 
have  been  the  result  of  wise  judgment,  work,  and 
economy,  which  point  out  the  methods  that  should  be 
adopted  by  all  in  indifferent  pecuniary  circumstances. 
While  all  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
he,  the  principle  remains  that  all  are  in  duty  bound 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  talents  with 
which  they  are  endowed. 

The  value  of  Major  Bonebrake's  achievements  to 
future  generations  is  immeasurable.  Without  the 
stimulation  and  inspiration  of  such  examples  the  world 
would  go  to  sleep  and  be  involved  in  midnight  dark- 
ness. He  and  many  others  have  demonstrated  that, 
in  a  country  where  all  are  equal  under  the  law, 
success  does  not  depend  upon  an}'^  con-'itions  except 
the  possession  of  natural  powers,  energetic  disposition, 
and  c*  brave  and  unflinching  spirit.  America  is  free, 
and  the  guaranty  is  ample  that  meretorious  efforts 
will  be  followed  by  adequate  rewards. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

UFE  OP  ALBERT  MILLER. 

A  Leadino  Financier — Genealooy — Education — Eastern  Experiences — 
California — Merchant— California  Insurance  Company — Savings 
Bank  —  European  Tour — Connection  with  Various  Industries — 
Gas  Companies— Social  and  Home  Life— Political  Views — Family- 
Characteristics. 

In  a  community  noted  for  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  its  financial  wrecks,  due  often  to  speculation, 
often  to  over-trading,  and  less  frequently  to  the 
attempt  at  building  up  industries  for  which  the  coun- 
try was  not  prepared,  it  is  refreshing  to  cite  a  few 
instances  of  men  whose  careers  have  been  attended 
with  uniform  success.  There  are  many  such  men  in 
our  midst,  though  for  every  one  who  has  been  thus 
favored  scores  have  fallen  by  the  way,  their  very 
names  forgotten  or  whispered  only  with  pity  and 
regret.  Amongst  those  who  have  come  successfully 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  financing  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community,  should  be  mentioned  Albert 
Miller*;  one  long  familiar  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial circles  of  our  western  metropolis,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  no  undertaking  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  in  the  management  has  ever  resulted 
in  failure.  At  first  as  a  merchant ;  then  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  our  savings-bank  system  ;  then 
in  connection  with  various  branches  of  manufacture  ; 
with  our  cable  roads  and  leading  industries  ;  to  what- 
soever he  has  turned  his  hand  or  directed  his  atten- 
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CHArTKR  xxvr.    - 

UKF,  OF  AJ.W.K.t  MfLLER. 

A  LWAWNO  FlNASCIBK-— (fiiJN  KAr.XJY      KuCCATtON — K  \s  rVH  S  ExPKRU'Vcrs-  - 

California  -Mkkciukt  Lu-ivv^rA  In8Uhakck  < 'ompany— Savinos 
Bank  —  Evkopeak  Torrii — Ccin xWrw?'  wmi  Vakiois  I^pnsTuiEH— 
Gah  Uomj'am'^s  -SociMi  Asn  Homs  Luic-  Pouttcai.  Vji.-wg-^Kt»ifi.Y 

(JUAKACnEFUi'TrCH. 

In  a  coMiinunity  noted  for  rh«  nunthor  ar»d  laapii- 
tudo  of  itr»  fiaaiu'l'il  wreclcR,  duo  i»floii  to  speculation, 
often  to  over-fra(lin<:;,  and  kesw  frequently  to  tlie 
tttternjtt  at  buiVlin';,  up  iii duchies  for  which  the  ct>in\- 
try  \v;i.s  not  piL['wrwl,  tr.  in  n-fn^^hing  to  cite  »  few 
in^Uiiiees  tjf  nion  whofe*:-  cancers  h;ivc;  bctn  attonded 
with  uniform  su<'eess.  'JIk^tc!  art  many  su<h  laon  in 
our  niidi-it,  thougli  for  every  one  'a  !io  lias  i>*'»iti  thus 
favored  seoros  Jiave  fallen  h\  tiie  way,  ilv-lr  verv 
names  forgottcii  or  widsponul  only  witii  pity  and 
rojjjret.  Amongst  th<>^-e  wjno  Imvo  r-ouie  8U<'ooft-.:tfally 
through  the  irvinti  ordeal  of  sihaneiuj;''  in  a  rujiirllv 
ejrowintx  com  man  it  v.  should  l>e  mentioned  .\lhert 
Miiler';-one  Icmg  famdiar  to  the  finaneial  and  com- 
mercial circles  of  our  westt^rn  mefcDJfKjhs,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  tlmt  no  und<'rtakin^  vvt>h  wjij^^h  h*;  has 
beoa  a^rsoeuitetl  in  tlio  njaiUi^enK'nt  has  evi^r  res  d ted 
in  fViiiare.  A-  hist  as  a  Tru'rehani, ,  'jit^n  us  one  \A'  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  uur  savitju^s  '  >.  system  ,  then 
in  connection  with  \ari( -us  i)runi  h*'M  m  mamifacture  ; 
with  our  e;jhle  riiaJs  and  I'.iadinu  iadti^tries ;  t.^>  what- 
soever he  haa  turned  hi  -  .liunc!    tr  iis>«.H'ted  hi.*  atten- 
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tion  he  has  ever  carried  his  enterprise  to  a  successful 
issue.  Not  only  as  a  financier  and  business  man 
should  he  be  accorded  a  place  in  these  pages,  but  as 
one  who  has  long  been  identified  with  the  social  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  state ;  whose  career, 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  is  beyond  reproach, 
and  whose  example  contains  salutary  lessons  that 
none  should  fail  to  lay  to  heart. 

Mr  Miller  was  born  February  12,  1828,  in  the 
town  of  Peine,  in  the  ancient  kingdom,  now  province, 
of  Hanover,  and  is  endowed  with  all  the  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  of  that  most  advanced  and 
refined  of  the  German  peoples.  He  traces  his  descent 
from  a  family  of  noble  origin,  whose  rank  and  ample 
possessions  were  forfeited  during  the  religious  wars 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Under  the  new  order,  which 
arose  after  the  troubles  had  ceased,  the  family  engaged 
in  the  milling  business,  and  from  ^he  association  with 
this  industry  the  name  Miller  was  adopted. 

There  remained  to  them  from  their  former  estates 
only  a  grist-mill  in  the  town  of  Muden,  in  which  their 
occupation  was  carried  on.  This  building  has  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  their  property  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  is  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Mr  Miller's  cousin.  His  father,  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  and  also  the  favorite,  was  born  in  1798, 
and,  after  acquiring  an  excellent  education,  was 
trained  at  Gottingen  for  the  medical  profession. 
Preferring  mercantile  pursuits,  however,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  drug  business,  in  which  he  was 
fairly  prosperous  until  in  1833  occurred  his  death. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  town  Mr  Miller  received 
his"  education,  learning  to  speak  fluently  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  graduating  with  the 
highest  honors  at  the  head  of  his  class.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  more  at  a  commercial  college  of  high 
standing  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Brunswick  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  dry  goods  merchant,  with  whom  he 
served  a  five  years*  term.     Here  he  acquired  a  thor- 
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ough  knowledge  of  the  business,  which,  on  his  arrival 
in  California,  he  turned  to  good  account.  At  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  it  was  his  intention  to  set  forth 
at  once  for  the  United  States ;  his  reasons  were  to 
better  his  condition,  and  because  he  preferred  the 
freer  government  and  institutions  of  this  country. 
His  family,  and  especially  his  mother,  objected  to  his 
leaving  home,  simply  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
lose  him.  At  length,  gaining  their  consent,  in  Sep- 
tember 1848  he  took  passage  on  the  Orion  for  New 
York.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  on  landing  in  the 
New  World  metropolis  was  to  declare  his  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen. 

Whilst  in  the  east  he  filled  several  positions  of  trust 
in  wholesale  and  importing  houses  ;  his  services  being 
in  special  request  on  account  of  his  diligence,  relia- 
bility, and  thorough  knowledge  of  business.  But 
California  was  his  goal,  and  for  this  country  he  took 
ship  in  February  1851,  journeying  by  way  of  Panamd, 
landing  in  San  Francisco  on  the  2d  of  April  1851, 
from  the  steamer  Oregon.  Among  his  fellow-passen- 
gers were  the  well-known  bankers  Peder  Sather, 
Daniel  Meyer,  and  George  Hager,  the  latter  now 
president  of  the  Colusa  bank. 

With  characteristic  energy  Mr  Miller  at  once 
looked  about  him  for  work.  In  his  own  line  of  busi- 
ness there  were  at  this  time  but  few  openings, 
and  hence,  until  near  the  close  of  1855,  we  find  hmi 
employed  as  book-keeper  and  managing  clerk  to  vari- 
ous prominent  shipping  houses.  Here  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  never  after  the  occasion  just  cited  did 
he  find  it  necessary  to  solicit  employment,  the  position 
seeking  the  man,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  he  is 
known  to  be  trustworthy  and  capable.  So  highly 
indeed  were  his  qualities  appreciated  that  in  Decem- 
ber of  this  year  he  was  offered  a  partnership  in  one 
of  the  leading  dry-goo(.s  houses  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
his  services  as  manager  alone  bein^  considered  as 
more  than  an  offset  to  the  capital  subscribed  by  the 
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other  partners.  The  affairs  of  the  firm  were  steadily 
prosperous  until,  in  1865,  the  other  members,  Jansoii 
and  Bond,  having  secured  a  competency,  determined 
to  retire  from  business.  Meanwhile  Mr  Miller,  who 
was  a  shareholder  and  director,  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  California  Insurance  company.  He 
held  this  office  for  two  y  ^ars,  and  during  his  presi- 
dency the  company  paid  its  highest  dividends,  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  month. 

At  this  busy  period  of  his  career  Mr  Miller  became 
interested  in  various  enterprises.  In  1854,  in  con- 
junction with  Harry  Meiggs,  he  founded  the  first 
savings-bank  in  San  Francisco,  stvled  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Building  and  Loan  association,  of  which  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  After  the  flight  and  defalca- 
tion of  Mr  Meiggs,  E.  W.  Burr  became  president; 
and  this  institution  was  finally  succeeded  by  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  society,  Burr  and  Miller  remaining 
respectively  president  and  vice-president. 

After  some  years  Mr  Miller  severed  his  connection 
with  this  institution,  as  did  two  other  of  the  directors, 
John  Archbald  and  James  de  Fremery.  In  186:! 
these  gentlemen  established  tlie  San  Francisco  Sav- 
ings Union,  with  which  Mr  Miller  has  ever  since  been 
connected  as  president  or  vice-president,  and  to  his 
management  is  due  much  of  the  reputation  which 
this  bank  enjoys,  and  has  always  enjoyed,  as  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  substantial  on  this  coast. 

But  ere  long  the  pressure  of  business  cares, 
together  with  the  strict  attention  to  liis  manifold 
duties  which  his  own  conscientious  scruples  exacted, 
began  to  impair  a  constitution  naturally  strong  and 
never  before  shaken  by  serious  sickness.  In  the 
spring  of  1867,  therefore,  he  resigned  his  various 
appointments,  and,  under  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
lefc  with  his  family  for  a  prolonged  European  tour, 
spending  nearly  four  years  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  and  returning  with  healtli  entirely  restored 
in  November  1870.     Soon  afterward  he  resumed  sev- 
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eral  of  his  former  positions,  and  later  became  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  enterprises  ranking  among 
the  foremost  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Almost  from  the  inception  of  our  powder  industries 
Mr  Miller  became  a  director  and  large  stockholder  in 
the  Atlantic  Dynamite  company  and  in  the  Giant 
Powder  company.  Of  the  latter  he  has  been  for 
years  a  director,  and  several  times  the  acting  presi- 
dent or  vice-president.  With  the  management  of 
Starr  and  Go's  flourmills  he  has  Ions  been  P'^'^^ciatcd, 
and  in  these  he  still  retains  a  considerable  in  >.  rist.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  ten  promoters  of  the  Presidio  nd 
Ferries  railroad,  and  to  liim  is  partly  due  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Surety  company,  by  which  business 
corporations  and  business  men  are  guaranteed  against 
embezzlement  and  peculation  by  their  employes. 

But  perhaps  tlie  enl?'"prise  with  which,  next  to  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  he  has  been  most 
closely  identified  is  the  Central  Gas  company,  or,  as  it 
is  now  styled,  the  Pacific  Gas  Improvement  company, 
established  some  years  ago  by  Charles  McLaughlin  and 
a  party  of  Philadelphia  capitalists.  McLaughlin  soon 
became  involved  in  lawsuits  by  contractors  and 
employes.  He  stated  his  difficulties  to  his  Philadel- 
phia associates,  and  they  started  their  general  mana- 
ger for  San  Francisco  to  survey  the  ground,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr  Miller. 

After  along  negotiation  McLaughlin  and  other  stock- 
holders of  the  Central  Gas  Light  company  leased  the 
works  for  twenty  years  to  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
n)ent  company  of  Philadelphia,  Mr  Miller  accepting 
the  position  of  agent  and  manager. 

Within  one  year  Mr  Miller  and  five  associates, 
amongst  whom  were  Lloyd  Tevis  and  William  Sharon, 
formed  the  Pacific  Gas  Improvement  company,  acquir- 
ing the  interest  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
compan3\  They  have  paid  regular  monthly  dividends 
since  for  over  five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  Mr  Miller  has  held  tlie  position  of  president. 
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After  the  decease  of  Mr  Sather,  with  whose  bank 
Mr  Miller  had  kept  an  account  for  over  thirty  years,   ^ 
he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Sather  Bank- 
ing company  in  1888,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
a  director. 

Such,  briefly  outlined,  is  the  business  career  on  this 
coast  of  one  of  our  leading  merchants  and  financiers. 
In  all  this  long  career,  extending  over  well-nigh  forty 
years,  he  has  never  met  with  serious  reverse,  nor 
could  any  other  result  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his 
forethought  and  discretion,  his  keen  insight  into  busi- 
ness details  and  operations,  his  spotless  integrity  and 
his  marvellous  capacity  for  work.  Above  all  things  he 
is  known  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  one  in  whom 
may  be  reposed  implicit  confidence  and  trust,  whose 
word  is  to  him  as  sacred  as  his  most  formal  obliga- 
tion. No  wonder  that  his  services  as  manager  have 
been  so  frequently  in  demand,  and,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  *'If  he  could  divide  himself  into  a  dozen 
parts,  for  each  would  be  found  some  enterprise  for 
him  to  manage." 

As  a  social,  no  less  than  as  a  business,  leader  Mr 
Miller  has  impressed  on  the  community  an  influence; 
for  good.  One  of  those  by  whom  was  founded  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  association,  he  was  for  ten 
years  its  vice-president,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
active  of  its  Sabbath-school  teachers.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  association,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Bartlett  a  regent  of  the  university  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  a  sincere  Christian,  though  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Oakland. 
His  residence  on  Fourteenth  and  Union  streets,  built 
after  plans  designed  by  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  edifices  in  the  Athens  of  the  west.  His  tastes 
are  essentially  refined  in  character,  the  little  leisure 
remaining  to  him  being  passed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  society  of  his  family  and  his  books,  of  which  he 
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has  a  library  of  some  three  thousand  well-selected 
volumes.  A  constant  reader,  his  favorite  subjects 
are,  in  the  order  named,  political  economy,  history, 
biography  and  travels,  though  in  journals  and  current 
literature  he  also  takes  an  interest,  especially  such  as 
treat  on  business  and  finance.  While  not  a  college 
graduate,  he  has  given  to  himself  a  far  higher  and 
more  thorough  education  than  could  be  had  at  col- 
lege or  university,  substituting  for  the  cumbersome 
burden  of  scholastic  lore  the  more  useful  knowledge 
gathered  from  an  intelligent  study  of  standard  authors, 
and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  his 
feliow-man.  He  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  judge  of 
character,  and  a  keen  and  most  intelligent  observer. 
"I  had  not,"  he  once  remarked,  "been  in  America 
very  long  before  I  noticed,  although  I  had  never 
before  mingled  with  an  English-speaking  race,  how 
poorly  some  people  spelled,  and  what  a  poor  use  they 
made  of  grammar."  This  from  one  by  birth  a  Hano- 
verian, and  whose  early  knowledge  of  English  was 
acquired  at  school. 

In  politics  he  has  never  taken  an  active  interest, 
except  in  support  of  the  People's  party,  which  gave 
to  San  Francisco  its  first  idea  of  sound,  economical 
government.  Office  he  has  always  persistently  refused, 
never  allowing  his  name  to  appear  as  a  candidate, 
however  urgent  the  solicitation.  Originally  a  whig, 
casting  his  first  ballot  for  Fremont,  he  is  bound  by  no 
predelictions,  voting  for  those  whom  he  considers  best 
qualified,  irrespective  of  party  or  creed,  and  often  dis- 
gusted, as  he  has  good  reason  to  be,  with  the  admin- 
istration of  both  democrats  and  republicans. 

His  political  views  are  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
being  as  interesting  as  in  many  respects  they  are 
novel.  First  of  all  he  is  firmly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  a  change  is  required  in  our  naturali- 
zation laws.  No  alien,  he  thinks,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  citizenship  until  he  has  resided  at 
least  twenty-one  years  in  the  United  States.     He  is 
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also  in  favor  of  an  educational  and  property  qualifica- 
tion, in  addition  to  that  of  residence.  He  holds 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  a  radical  reform  is  needed 
in  our  tariff  system,  and  on  that  question  is  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  last  message,  December  1887,  of 
President  Cleveland.  The  interstate  commerce  law 
he  regards  as  an  ill-conceived  and  worthless  measure, 
believing  that  when  corporations  abuse  their  privileges 
the  offender  should  be  punished,  by  fine,  forfeiture  of 
franchise,  or  in  some  other  adequate  manner.  More- 
over, the  men  selected  for  railroad  commissioners  are 
seldom  possessed  of  the  character  and  ability  required 
for  so  delicate  and  responsible  an  office.  On  the  Chi- 
nese question  his  ideas  are  essentially  different  from 
those  commonly  accepted  in  our  western  communities. 
Considered  merely  as  a  commodity  the  Chinaman  is 
at  least  useful  while  our  labor  supply  is  so  meager, 
and  as  such  there  is  no  good  reason  why  his  services 
should  not  be  utilized,  just  as  we  use  a  cargo  of  coal 
or  a  carload  of  manufactured  iron.  As  to  the  outcry 
for  coast  defenses,  involving  an  expenditure  for  Cali- 
fornia alone  of  some  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000, 
he  deems  it  merely  a  pretense,  of  which  congressmen 
would  gladly  avail  themselves,  to  curry  favor  with 
their  constituents.  If  such  an  outlay  were  incurred 
it  is  almost  certain  that,  before  a  war  broke  out,  the 
fortifications  erected  would  be  as  useless  and  obsolete  as 
are  those  which  now  guard  the  Golden  Gate.  The  true 
principles  of  free  government  he  aptly  explains  in  a 
single  sentence  :  "  Let  every  man  do  as  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor." 

Of  the  future  of  California  Mr  Miller  has  the 
highest  opinion,  and  predicts  for  this  favored  region 
a  career  of  boundless  prosperity.  It  is,  he  declares, 
the  very  garden  spot  of  the  world,  absolutely  with- 
out waste ;  and  never  since  landing  on  its  shores  has 
he  desired  to  live  elsewhere  than  in  this  land  of  prom- 
ise. Here  he  has  made  his  fortune  and  his  fame ; 
here  his  children  have  been  educated,  and  his  sons  are 
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already  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  and  here  he  chooses 
to  close  a  career  which  has  already  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  commercial,  financial,  industrial,  and 
social  development  of  his  adopted  state. 

In  1854  Mr  Miller  married  Miss  Mary  Annie  Ken- 
dall, a  native  of  New  York,  a  lady  well-fitted  to  pre- 
side over  his  household,  no  less  for  her  culture  and 
refinement  than  for  her  sterling  qualities  as  wife  and 
mother.  Of  their  seven  children  the  eldest  son  is  now 
secretary  of  Starr  and  company's  flourmills ;  another 
is  the  secretary  and  the  third  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  Improvement  company  ;  a  fourth  is  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  father  at  the  San  Francisco  Sav- 
ings Union,  and  the  youngest  is  still  attending  school. 

Two  of  the  boys  are  already  married,  while  the  two 
daughters  are  esteemed  us  among  the  most  graceful 
and  accomplished  young  women  in  a  circle  of  society 
noted  for  its  graces  and  accomplishments.  All  the 
children  inherit  in  a  marked  degree  the  intelligence 
and  tastes  of  both  their  parents,  while  the  sons  give 
token  of  their  father's  business  acumen,  and  in  time 
bid  fair  to  reach  his  standard. 

To  the  older  residents  of  San  Francisco  the  form 
and  features  of  Mr  Miller  have  long  been  familiar ; 
his  erect  and  well-proportioned  figure,  the  very  embod- 
iment of  physical  health  ;  his  neat  and  tasteful  attire ; 
his  graceful  carriage ;  his  full,  round  face,  symmetri- 
cally shaped  and  tinted  with  the  ruddy  glow  of 
health  ;  his  massive  head  with  its  heavy  growth  of 
hair  on  sides  and  back ;  his  flowing  gray  mustache 
and  beard ;  his  broad  and  lofty  brow ;  his  clear  pene- 
trating gray  eyes,  his  massive  but  well-shaped  Lwer 
features,  indicating  decision  and  strength  of  will. 
We  have  here  the  appearance  of  a  well-preserved 
man,  and  one  much  younger  than  his  years ;  a  scholar, 
a  Christian  gentleman,  and  yet,  in  the  better  sense  of 
the  word,  a  man  of  the  world.  In  manner  he  is  affa- 
ble and  yet  dignified,  accessible  to  all,  but  admitting 
few  into  his  closer  intimacy.     In  conversation  he  is 
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fluent  and  interesting,  with  a  strong  command  of  lan- 
guage and  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  Of  his 
tastes  I  have  already  spoken,  and  it  remains  only  to 
be  said  that  his  fondness  for  music  and  painting  is 
excelled  only  by  his  devotion  to  the  higher  branches 
of  literature.  As  to  his  charities,  it  is  not  fitting  that 
I  should  speak  on  a  subject  that  is  never  mentioned 
by  himself ;  for  so  unostentatious  in  this  matter  is  he, 
that  though  extremely  generous,  few  save  the  recipi- 
ents ever  know  of  his  liberality. 

The  work  that  he  has  done  and  the  influence  that 
he  has  wielded  for  good  amid  our  western  common- 
wealth it  is  indeed  impossible  to  overestimate.  To 
such  men  is  due  the  rank  now  accorded  to  the  Golden 
city  of  the  west  as  the  commercial,  financial,  and 
manufacturing  center  of  the  coast.  By  such  men  her 
industries  have  been  developed,  her  traffic  extended 
and  her  boundaries  enlarged.  To  men  of  this  stamp 
must  be  attributed  the  growth  of  San  Francisco  from 
a  cluster  of  tents  and  log-cabins  to  a  great  and  ever- 
expanding  metropolis,  with  her  population  already 
exceeding  300,000,  her  property  valuation  of  more 
than  $600,000,000,  her  clearances  of  $700,000,000  to 
$800,000,000  a  year,  and  her  vast  and  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  commerce. 

But  not  alone  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  unfold- 
ing the  material  resources  of  the  state,  and  less  for 
this  than  for  the  loftier  traits  of  character  whose 
subtle  and  wide-spread  influences  are  felt  in  all  classes 
of  the  community,  will  his  name  I:  held  in  esteem. 

Among  a  score  of  men  who  surpass  him  in  wealth, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  one  whose  example  has  so 
tended  to  purify  and  exalt,  whether  morally,  socially, 
or  intellectually,  the  tone  of  our  western  society.  His 
eflbrts  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of  good ; 
and  thus  alone  it  is  that  man  can  do  the  will  of  his 
creator,  thus  that  he  can  help  to  make  broader  the 
field  of  light,  and  narrow  yet  closer  the  domain  of 
darkness  and  evil. 
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Ah  Historical  Study  Which  is  also  Fsycholooioal— Idiostnoraoies  and 

VlRTDES  OF  AN   EXTRAORDINARY  CHARACTER — A  CAREER  OF  TrIUHFH 

AGAINST  Odds— The  Develofment  and  Maturity  of  a  Distinct  In- 
dividuality—The Record  of  a  Useful  and  Honorable  Factor  in 
THE  Building  of  Commonwealth— A  History  within  a  History — 
The  Struggle  of  Henry  F.  Emeric— His  Extraordinary  Experi- 
ences—Independence OF  Spirh'  and  Force  of  Character  at  Last 
Compel  the  Respect  of  his  Obdurate  Father,  and  Win  for  Him 
THE  Right  and  Title  to  a  Princely  Estate. 

Writing  from  Toulon  after  its  recapture  from  the 
British,  the  French  commander-in-chief  remarks  in 
his  official  despatch,  copied  in  the  Moniteur  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1793:  **  Among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves most,  and  who  most  aided  me  to  rally  my 
troops,  is  citizen  Buona  Parte,  commanding  the  ar- 
tillery." In  the  village  of  Nouelles,  a  few  miles  from 
that  city,  and  in  the  year  when  citizen  Buona  Parte, 
better  known  to  fame  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  met 
with  his  final  overthrow,  was  born  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  on  the  roll  of  California's  pioneers. 
His  name  was  Joseph  Emeric,  and  among  those  of 
our  argonauts  who  have  passed  from  earth  there 
are  few  who  will  be  longer  remembered,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  and  farmers  of 
earlier  days,  but  as  one  in  whose  character  was  blended 
the  strongest  admixture  of  qualities,  of  virtues  and 
infirmitien,  of  worth  and  imperfection,  of  noble  and 
unworthy  attributes.  Such  indeed  we  all  possess,  but 
in  some  those  inconsistencies  appear  in  greater  degree 
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Iruops,  18  <:iliitt:;ji  iit;i«»i.;i  i^«rfe»'^,  i<>ti>tii^»»aling  the  ar^ 
tillery,"  h\  the  vi.'lM-i^i-  ut  MtiuoB -^a  f»m-  miles  frrnii 
that  citv,  Hiul  ill  tlv  St--'^  w>hh,  i.«UiU;n  i:ni«>iia  Pinfce, 
better  kiiowii  to  faiue  pJs:4  ,N(.*fiAK-^>ii  IJiif^riaparte,  inet 
with  his  final  overtifr«!»'«*,  a*s  boriJ  o»w  of  the  rnost 
remarkable  men  '<m  tho  rt'ti  ?«•  ^^^tiifuraia's  pi<jiieers. 
His  name  was  .lost.pji  Kniork'^,  ^»u *  ainoucr  those  of 
our  ari^onauts  wlio  have  |»a!**'.*«i  •'roni  earth  then; 
are  few  ^^ho  will  be  lonift  r  ?•»-•!,,  inbercd,  not  <'nly  a.s 
on-"  ».tf  the  most  snccesstul  !u. franta  and  farmers  of 
»' «T'her  days,  but  as  oik-  in  wi.i<>*-o  uuiraetor  wa^^  blend(Kl 
the  HtroiiiTOht  admixture  oi  v^aahtieB,  of  virtues  and 
infirndti'^s,  of  worth  and  i{r(|K;rfeetion,  of  nobh?  and 
unworthy  attriVi'ites.  Such.  Icidecd  we  all  po.ssess,  but 
in  some  thobo  inconsistoncit^;^  appear  in  greater  deo;rce 
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than  in  others,  and  often  in  those  most  richly  endowed 
with  nature's  j^ifts  are  found,  as  by  a  law  of  compen- 
sation, some  of  the  most  serious  failings  to  which  our 
common  humanity  is  subject. 

Mr  Emeric's  father  was  a  naval  officer,  a  man  of 
even  and  placid  temperament,  slow  to  anger,  gentle 
in  manner,  without  an  enemy,  and  as  his  friends  de- 
clared, almost  without  a  fault.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  opposite  character,  possessed  of  strong  in- 
dividuality, nervous,  quick-tempered,  excitable,  and 
at  times  even  combative.  Of  her  four  children 
Joseph  was  the  eldest,  and  in  some  respects  inherited 
her  characteristics,  with  little  at  I  oast  of  his  father's 
suavity,  and  with  not  a  few  of  his  mother's  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

At  the  village  school  of  Nouelles  Joseph  received 
his  early  and  in  fact  his  only  education,  living  under 
the  parental  roof  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  a 
series  of  quarrels  with  his  mother  culminated  in  a 
forced  departure  from  his  birthplace.  Journeying 
thence  on  foot  to  Marseilles,  he  found  employment  as 
a  messenger  boy  in  the  house  of  Blanc  et  Cie,  soon 
afterward  being  appointed  assistant  book-keeper  to 
the  importing  iirm  of  Renard  and  Company.  With 
the  latter  he  remained  for  several  years,  winning 
rapid  preferment,  for  whatever  his  infirmities  ot  tem- 
per, he  was  a  capable  youth,  alert,  energetic,  reliable, 
and  with  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  first-class 
business  man.  No  better  opportunity  could  have 
been  afforded  to  acquire  a  commercial  training,  for 
Renard  and  Company's  dealings  extended  over  half 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  correspondence  was 
conducted  in  several  foreign  languages.  Young  Em- 
eric  made  the  best  of  his  advantages,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  had  become  an  e\pert  linguist,  speaking 
fluently  the  English  and  Spr^nish  languages,  and  cor- 
responding neatly  in  his  own. 

But  now  an  untoward  incident  occurred.  A  quar- 
rel arising  between  certain  civilians  and  the  naval  offi- 
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cers  stationed  at  Marseilles,  he  fought  a  duel  with  one 
of  the  latter,  and  wounding  his  adversary  took  refuge 
in  Paris,  where  for  a  time  he  remained  incognito. 
But  this  little  escapade  cast  but  a.  passing  shadow 
over  his  prospects  and  reputation,  for  in  France  duel- 
ling' was  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  venial 
of  oiFences.  Thus,  in  April  1836,  we  find  him  on  his 
way  to  Boston,  with  the  office  of  consular  agent,  and 
with  the  highest  credentials  from  his  former  employ- 
ers, by  whom  he  had  now  been  appointed  general 
agent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Soon  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
in  New  England,  his  principal  business  being  the  sale 
of  madder  and  teasels,  the  latter  a  plant  indigenous 
to  France,  resembling  somewhat  the  Scotch  this- 
tle, and  at  that  date  indispensable  for  the  carding 
of  certain  fabrics.  Success  attended  him,  and  in  1840 
he  was  selected  by  Renard  and  Company  to  take 
charge  of  their  branch  establishment  at  New  York, 
where  he  built  up  a  large  commission  business,  im- 
ported heavily  from  France,  and  dealt  extensively  in 
cotton,  at  first  in  the  interests  of  his  firm,  and  later 
on  his  own  account. 

At  the  beginning  of  1848  Mr  Emeric  was  one  whose 
lot  in  life  his  fellow-man  might  envy.  First  of  all  he  was 
wealthy,  as  wealth  was  computed  in  these  early  days ; 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  and  steadily  increas- 
ing business,  and  a  few  years  before  he  had  boon  mar- 
ried to  a  most  estimable  and  accomplished  lady,  in  tlie 
person  of  Miss  Mary  Mestoyer,  the  daughter  of  a 
French  planter  whose  proi)erty  was  confiscated  during 
the  nesjro  uprising  at  Santa  Domingo.  Of  their  chil- 
dren tlie  only  survivor  is  Henry  F.,  of  whom  further 
mention  will  be  laade  elsewhere  in  this  biogiaphy. 

We  are  many  of  us  old  enough  to  reriiember  the 
commercial  panic  of  1848,  whereby  sonie  of  the  most 
substantial  cotton-firms  in  the  eastern  states  were 
crippled,  not  a  few  were  driven  into  bankruptcy. 
Among:  those  who  suffered  from  this  disaster  were 
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Mr  Emeric  and  the  house  he  represented,  their  losses 
being  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  brokers  to  whom 
they  had  made  advances.  To  meet  his  liabilities  the 
former  disposed  of  all  his  possessions,  even  to  his 
homestead  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  handing  over 
the  entire  proceeds  to  his  creditors.  For  some  months 
thereafter  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
firm,  making  frequent  trips  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  as  far  as 
possible  their  fallen  fortunes.  This  accomplished,  he 
took  ship  for  California,  leaving  in  New  York  his 
wife  with  her  two  sons — ^the  younger,  Henry  F., 
being  born  on  the  eve  of  his  departure — and  in  such 
straitened  circumstances  that  the  severest  toil  was 
needed  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Though  at  first 
depending  on  her  needle,  the  task  was  afterward 
rendered  easier  by  turning  to  account  her  many  ac- 
complishments, for  Mrs  Emeric  was  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, conversed  fluently  and  with  faultless  accent  in 
French  and  Spau!  :h,  and  in  these  and  other  subjects 
was  reputed  a  most  competent  teacher.  She  was, 
moreover,  a  woman  of  decided  character  and  strong 
intelligence,  and  yet  of  home-keeping  habits  and 
tastes,  one  whose  management  of  her  household, 
whether  amid  affluence  or  poverty,  was  beyond  re- 
proach, and  one  who  was  seldom  known  to  fail  in 
that  far  more  difficult  task — the  management  of  her 
husband. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  February  1849  when 
Mr  Emeric  landed  in  San  Francisco,  his  worldly 
effects  consist! nc;  of  the  clothes  on  his  back — and  those 
of  the  scantiest — and  in  his  pocket  a  single  dollar. 
Among  his  fellow-passengers  was  Stephen  J.,  now 
Judge  Field,  with  whom  and  with  George  C.  Gorham 
he  was  cnn-aijed  in  business  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  on  the 
Yuba  river,  or,  according  to  the  record  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneer  society,  at  the  town  of  Marysville.  In 
that  camp  a  year  later,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
his  property,  we  find  him  again  struggling  to  get  a 
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foothold,  and  becoming  associated  in  business  with 
Henry  Videau.  But  soon  a  breach  occurred  between 
them,  due  to  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  former,  and 
early  in  1850  we  find  him  once  more  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  once  more  almost  without  a  dollar. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  an  age  at 
which  most  men  who  succeed  in  life  Lave  at  least  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  success;  and  such  reverses  as 
he  had  met  with  would  have  driven  many  to  despair, 
causing  them  perhaps  to  disappear  forever  beneath  the 
tides  of  human  circumstance.  But  Mr  Emeric  was  not 
the  man  to  give  way  to  despondency.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, he  at  once  went  to  work  on  the  wharves, 
unloading  wheat,  or  accepting  cheerfully  whatever  task 
was  offered.  Within  a  twelvemonth  he  had  saved 
enough  to  establish  himself  in  business,  in  partnership 
with  James  F.  Hibbard,  for  the  purpose,  as  their 
agreement  stated,  of  "  cutting  and  selling  wood,  making 
and  selling  charcoal  on  the  encinal  of  San  Antonio 
(now  Alameda),  Contra  Costa  county,  and  doing 
whatever  else  might  legally  be  done  on  said  en- 
cinal." This  he  continued  for  about  two  years,  se- 
curing among  other  patronage  that  of  the  principal 
hotels  in  San  Francisco.  Then,  disposing  of  his  in- 
terest, he  conducted  in  that  city  until  1854  a  grain 
and  commission  house  in  conjunction  with  Sampson 
Tams,  under  the  firm  name  of  Emeric,  Tams  and 
Company. 

On  winding  up  their  affairs,  or  in  lieu  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  due  from  his  partner,  Mr  Emeric  ac- 
cepted a  portion  of  the  San  Pablo  ranch,  and  here  in 
1855  he  commenced  farming,  in  company  with  a 
Frenchman  named  Xavier  Ransim.  The  first,  or  one 
of  the  first,  to  engage  in  fruit-raising,  and  that  rather 
as  an  experiment  than  for  profit,  he  planted  a  small 
orchard  with  the  finest  and  most  suitable  species  of 
pear,  cherry,  almond,  and  orange  trees,  and  thus  dem- 
onstrated what  few  had  before  suspected,  that  Contra 
Costa  county  was  well  adapted  for  a  fruit-growing 
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region.  To  his  original  tract  he  added  year  by  year 
as  means  permitted,  continuing  to  farm  his  own  land 
until  1861,  when  he  leased  the  estate  to  one  Leopold 
Prevot,  at  first  on  shares  and  afterward  for  a  money 
rental. 

At  this  date  he  was  the  virtual  owner  of  some  2,500 
acres  fronting  on  the  bay,  adjoining  Berkeley  on  the 
south,  and  connected  with  Oakland  by  San  Pablo 
avenue,  the  value  of  the  property  being  now  computed 
at  little  short  of  $1,000,000.  But  though  the  title 
was  perfectly  valid,  and  never  in  fact  disputed,  his  in- 
terest was  an  undivided  one,  and  to  secure  a  partition 
of  the  estate  a  friendly  law-suit,  not  yet  brought  to 
issue,  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  progress, 
outliving  the  parties  interested,  the  judge  who  first 
tried  it,  and  even  several  of  the  lawyers.  The  San 
Pablo  grant,  originally  issued  to  the  Castros,  was  left 
by  the  father  of  that  family,  on  his  decease  about  the 
year  1838,  one  half  to  his  widow  and  the  other  to  the 
children.  From  one  of  the  latter  Mr  Emeric  pur- 
chased his  interest,  which  through  the  law's  delay  has 
never  yet  been  segregated.  Meantime,  however,  he 
secured  from  a  portion  of  it  an  average  income  of 
$5,000  a  year. 

During  his  residence  at  San  Pablo  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  in  which  for  several  years  he  held  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  When  first  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  county 
in  dire  confusion,  caused  by  inefficient  and  careless 
management,  but  this  he  quickly  remedied,  and  by 
his  experience  and  financial  ability  placed  them  in 
excellent  condition. 

In  1869  Mr  Emeric  again  established  in  San 
Francisco,  this  time  in  partnership  with  Victor  Du- 
mont,  a  general  commission  business,  importing 
largely  of  French  goods  and  of  wines  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  and  receiving  a  government  contract 
to  supply  the  Spanish  armaments  with  coal,  during 
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the  dispute  with  Chili.  Thus  he  rapidly  became 
wealthy,  purchasing  a  number  of  valuable  properties 
in  San  Francisco,  among  others  a  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Front  street  block,  the  building  on  the  corner 
of  San  some  and  Jackson  streets,  in  which  was  his 
office,  the  California  hotel  on  Montgomery  avenue,  a 
large  and  central  location  on  Third  and  Folsom 
streets,  and  two  fifty-vara  lots  on  Geary  street, 
where  in  his  later  years  he  resided  with  his  wife  and 
family. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1856  when  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  children ;  and  now  let  us  turn 
for  a  moment  from  the  career  of  Mr  Emeric  the 
elder  to  that  of  his  only  surviving  son  and  heir, 
whose  harsh  experiences,  due  in  part  to  parental 
severity,  will  go  far  to  illustrate  his  father's  idiosyn- 
crasies. But  first  of  all  it  should  be  premised  that 
Mr  Emeric  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  nervous  and 
high-strung  temperament,  one  who,  especially  in  his 
children,  could  never  brook  the  slightest  opposition, 
one  subject  to  moods  and  periods  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, caused  in  part  by  sickness.  Moreover,  his  tem- 
per had  been  soured  by  the  frequent  reverses  of  his 
earlier  manhood,  and  thus  he  had  lost  much  of  the 
buoyant  and  mercurial  disposition  native  to  his  coun- 
trymen. From  boyhood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
toiled  incessantly,  often  for  the  scantiest  recompense, 
and  thus  he  had  learned  to  set  great  store  on  money. 
That  which  he  had  himself  accomplished  he  expected 
his  son  to  do,  and  under  more  kindly  and  judicious 
treatment  he  would  doubtless  have  responded  to  his 
wishes.  But  that  he  was  none  the  less  proud  of  him, 
and  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  is 
displayed  in  a  remark  made  when  conversing  on  a 
certain  occasion  with  Nicholas  Luning  and  a  party  of 
capitalists.  "  There  is  not  one  of  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  has  got  a  son  like  Henry.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  will  battle  like  he  does." 

Henry  F.  Emeric  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
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York  on  the  17th  of  January,  1849,  and  thus  when 
he  landed  in  California  was  but  seven  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  set  to  work  milking 
cows  on  the  San  Pablo  ranch,  and  delivering  the  milk 
in  its  neighborhood.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
three  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Union  college 
in  San  Francisco,  and  later  to  Santa  Clara  college, 
whence  in  1864  he  returned  to  his  home — then  in 
San  Francisco — and  was  placed  in  his  father's  office. 
And  now  his  troubles  began,  for  while  keeping  the 
books,  if  anything  chanced  to  go  wrong,  his  head  was 
apt  to  be  used  as  a  target  on  which,  with  ledger  and 
day-book  for  missiles,  Emeric  the  elder  gave  vent  to 
his  wrath.  At  times,  indeed,  the  office-floor  was  as 
thickly  strewn  with  books  as,  we  are  told,  was  the 
library  of  Russell  Lowell,  with  scholar's  litter.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst.  If  a  window-pane  should  be 
broken,  or  other  accident  occur,  the  fault  was  invari- 
ably laid  on  young  Emeric,  and  the  cost  deducted 
from  his  none  too  ample  salary.  This  treatment  in 
the  counting-room  and  the  moat  arbitrary  discipline 
at  home,  Henry  endured  until  1872,  when,  his  pa- 
tience exhausted,  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the 
banking-house  of  Donohoe,  Kelly  and  Company,  where 
he  became  exchange-clerk  and  teller,  all  relations 
ceasing  between  father  and  son,  the  latter  removing 
to  France  where  his  uncles  lived,  and  remained  there 
two  years. 

Returning  about  the  close  of  1875,  with  a  promise 
from  his  father  to  place  him  in  a  suitable  position,  he 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  ranch  for  a  few 
weeks  until  some  occupation  could  be  found  that  was 
more  to  his  taste.  But  the  weeks  were  prolonged 
into  months,  and  the  months  into  years,  during  all 
which  time  he  was  burdened  witli  the  entire  manasre- 
ment  of  the  property,  receiving  little  for  his  services 
except  the  hasty  and  sometimes  violent  expressions 
of  his  father's  displeasure.  At  length  he  left  San 
Pablo  in  disgust,  and  established  a  collection  business 
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of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  fairly  prosperous,  until  in 
the  summer  of  1877  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
marry,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Barbier,  a 
relative  of  the  late  J.  W.  Tucker,  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  jeweller.     She  was  not  rich,  nor  was 
she  a  society  woman,  and  the  elder  Emeric,  not  hav- 
ing chosen   her  as  a  daughter,  was  wroth,  though 
a  better,  truer  wife  never  lived ;  but  this  itself,  mar- 
vellous as  it  may  seem,  was  offensive  to  her  father- 
in-law,  whose  displeasure  was  so  great  that  he  would 
have  preferred    it    had    his    son's   wife    been    less 
worthy.     The  marriage  had  been  consummated  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  father,  who,  without  any 
good  reason,  for  the  match  was  in  all  respects  a  suit- 
able one,  became  so  exasperated   that  at  times  his 
anger  got  the  better  of  his  reason,  and  his  son's  very 
life  was  endangered. 

After  a  period  of  enforced  idleness,  Mr  Henry 
Emeric  procured  an  appointment  on  the  police  force ; 
but  this  he  resigned  within  a  few  weeks,  to  establish 
a  bakery  business,  making  the  round  of  his  custom- 
ers and  delivering  bread  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  occupation  over-taxed  his  strength,  and 
brouo^ht  on  a  serious  illness.  On  recovering  he  found 
occupation  in  a  grocery  store,  and  here  remained 
until  1879,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
leg  by  a  fall  on  the  elevator.  We  next  find  him 
employed,  and  in  the  order  named,  as  a  salesman  in 
the  Golden  Rule  Bazaar,  as  business  manager  of  the 
Wasp,  and  as  check-clerk  of  the  Sonora  railroad  at 
Guaymas.  Hero  in  1883  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  lumber-yard  of  William  B.  Hilbert,  bat  in  July 
of  this  year  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  soon 
afterward  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

After  a  stay  of  only  a  few  days,  he  set  forth  for  the 
placer  mines  of  Lower  California,  reaching  the  Kala 
Mayee  mines  on  foot  by  way  of  Trinidad  bay  and 
Santa  Gertrude's,  after  almost  perishing  from  thirst. 
Here  he  found  all  the  Americans  on   the    point  of 
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deserting  the  camp,  through  fear  of  assassination,  and 
was  himself  advised  to  do  hkewise.  But  he  had  left 
his  wife  and  family  in  San  Francisco  with  only  $100 
in  their  possession,  and  here  at  all  hazards  he  was  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune.  And  now  came  yellow 
fever  at  Guaymas,  causing  everything  to  be  laid  under 
quarantine,  so  that  by  the  1st  of  October  there  was 
neither  food  nor  water  at  the  placers,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  supply  was  125  miles  distant.  Many  of  the 
miners  died;  others  left,  and  soon  Mr  Emeric  was 
the  only  American  at  Kala  Mayee.  Presently  he 
heard  that  a  certain  Mexican  had  hired  Indians  to 
assassinate  him,  and  ascertaining  the  name  of  the 
party,  charged  him  with  his  dastardly  intent,  and 
administered  a  thorough  castigation.  Thereafter  the 
natives  took  his  part  and  displayed  the  utmost  good 
feeling,  except  that  one  or  two  of  the  renegades  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  the  pile  of  gold-dust 
which,  as  they  imagined,  lay  concealed  in  his  tent. 

The  placers  were  rich,  and  in  spots  gold  could  be 
picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  wind  hav- 
ing swept  away  the  incasing  earth.  But  Mr  Emeric 
was  no  longer  in  quest  of  gold ;  his  sole  desire  was 
to  reach  his  home,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he  set 
his  face  in  that  direction.  He  was.  without  a  morsel 
of  food  or  a  drop  of  water,  hatless,  shoeless,  with  a 
broken  toe  swollen  to  enormous  size,  and  clad  only  in 
a  blue  shirt  and  overalls,  which,  except  for  a  single 
blanket,  were  his  sole  worldly  effects.  For  thirty- 
two  days  he  journeyed,  liviig  on  black  lizards,  which 
he  ate  raw,  and  on  the  juice  of  a  species  of  cactus, 
termed  in  the  Mexican  "head  of  old  man,"  from 
which,  after  crushing  between  stones,  he  sucked  the 
moisture.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-third  day  ho 
was  found  in  an  unconscious  state,  still  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  Trinidad  bay,  whence  troops  had  been  sent 
in  search  of  him.  A  few  hours  more  would  have 
ended  at  once  his  sufferings  and  his  career.  Some 
three  weeks  of  kindly  treatment  and  careful  nursing 
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restored  him  partially  to  health,  and  at  the  close  of 
November  1883  we  find  him  again  in  Guaymas,  pen- 
niless, haggard,  and  gaunt,  so  that  even  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  failed  at  first 
to  recognize  him.  "Good  God!  is  that  you,  Harry  ?" 
exclaimed  the  consul,  after  gazing  for  a  while  on  his 
shrunken  features  and  emaciated  form.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "all  that  is  left  of  me." 

But  even  yet  his  misfortunes  were  not  at  an  end. 
Four  days  after  reaching  Guaymas  he  was  attacked 
with  yellow  fever,  which  kept  him  six  weeks  in  bed, 
and  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the  kind  nursing 
of  Doctor  Spencer's  family.  While  still  enfeebled  and 
barely  able  to  walk,  he  accepted  a  position  as  agent  on 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company's  line  from  Guaymas  to 
Benson.  Soon  afterward  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  found  employment  with  the  gas  com- 
pany, and  later  in  the  auditing  department  of  Wells, 
Fargo  and  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
his  father's  death. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  career  of  Henry  Emeric,  and 
in  that  career  we  search  in  vain  for  any  justification  of 
his  father's  treatment.  If  he  was  of  a  proud  and  sen- 
sitive nature,  independent,  self-reliant,  and  one  who 
could  not  brook  an  injury,  these  qualities  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  surely  they  were  not  cause  of 
offence.  That  he  was  a  capable  man,  industrious, 
energetic,  and  one  who  would  never  succumb  to  dis- 
couragement and  defeat,  the  incidents  of  his  life  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  evidence.  He  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  character — independent,  self-reliant, 
loyal,  and  intelligent.  Tried  as  in  a  furnace,  he  never 
showed  the  white  feather,  nor  truckled  to  anybody,  not 
even  his  father;  never  did  he  succumb  to  temptations 
thrown  in  his  way  to  make  him  forsake  principle. 
His  grit  has  been  simply  marvellous.  At  all  points 
he  is  a  man  fitted  to  take  the  position  in  society  to 
which  his  princely  wealth  would  have  entitled  him — 
though  fortunately  he  has  no  sympathy  with  men 
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and  women  of  society  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood among  those  who  consider  style  first  and  char- 
acter second.  He  has  seen  the  world  himself,  and 
knows  how  sordid  and  hollow  this  part  of  it  is.  But 
never  again  until  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  did  his  sire 
relent.  To  a  friend  who  wrote  to  him  from  Guaymas 
for  the  means  to  defray  his  son's  expenses  while  he 
lay  ill  of  yellow  fever,  he  answered  that  "if  he  died 
he  would  pay  all  the  charges,  but  if  he  lived — noth- 
ing." But  in  turning  away  from  this  unpleasant  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Mr  Emeric,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  his  defect  is  one  by  no  means  un- 
common to  humanity,  and  especially  to  those  whom 
the  world  has  accounted  great.  We  have  all  of  us  read 
the  graphic  description  given  by  Carlyle  of  the  scorn 
and  abuse  with  which  Frederick  the  great  was  treated 
by  his  father.  Napoleon  said  of  his  son  that  he  could 
never  become  his  successor,  and  Wellington  spoke  of 
the  heir  to  his  titles  and  estate — a  harmless,  well- 
meaning  man,  but  without  any  trace  of  his  father's 
genius  and  ambition — as  the  only  disgrace  to  his 
family  and  name.  And  to  compare  small  men  with 
great,  we  have  heard  how  George  II.  and  his  worthy 
spouse  conceived  what  may  be  termed  a  physical 
aversion  to  the  eldest  of  their  offspring.  But  these  in- 
stances do  not  go  to  the  point  of  the  phenomenon  un- 
der consideration :  they  reveal  a  similarity  to  it  only 
in  the  abnormity  of  estrangement  and  bitterness  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  The  case  of  Emeric, 
p^e  et  fils,  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  underlying  all 
appearances,  all  mutual  hatefulness  in  behavior,  and 
all  actual  malice  in  feeling,  they  had  a  natural  regard 
and  a  deep-seated  admiration  of  the  individuality  and 
strong  points  of  each  other. 

In  June  1889,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  when 
already  the  shadow  of  the  dark  angel  was  cast 
athwart  his  couch,  Mr  Emeric  sent  once  more  for  his 
son.  His  first  words  were  of  reproach,  whereupon 
the  latter  turned  to  withdraw,  but  was  immediately 
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recalled.  And  now  at  length  he  fairly  relented,  say- 
ing that  he  regretted  everything  that  was  passed,  and 
wished  that  all  these  long  years  his  boy  had  been  with 
him.  But,  he  added,  it  was  probably  good  for  him 
to  have  passed  through  so  harsli  an  experience,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  lay  it  well  to  heart.  Thus  the  two 
parted  in  friendship  and  kindness,  after  what  had 
proved  almost  a  life-long  separation,  again  to  be  re- 
united, let  us  hope,  where  earthly  contentions  enter 
not,  and  earthly  infirmities  are  cast  aside. 

After  Mr  Emeric's  demise  it  was  found  that  the 
entire  property,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  had 
been  left  to  his  son,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lega- 
cies amounting  in  all  to  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
total.  They  included  bequests  to  his  brother  and 
sister  in  France,  each  of  $10,000;  to  Archbishop 
Riordan  and  Father  Maraschi,  each  $5,000;  to  certain 
of  his  old  servants  smaller  amounts;  to  the  French 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  $5,000 ;  to  his  native  vil- 
lage for  the  use  of  the  municipality  $5,000 ;  and  for 
the  poor  of  that  village  an  equal  sum.  As  it  chanced 
that  only  one  poor  man  could  be  found  in  Nouelles, 
he  thus  received  an  unexpected  windfall;  but  as  he 
was  a  cripple,  there  were  few  who  envied  him  his 
good  fortune.  The  will  was  in  all  respects  a  most 
sensible  one,  and  somewhat  in  contrast  with  a  previ- 
ous document,  dated  1879,  wherein  the  sole  legacy  to 
his  son  was  $5,  "for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  pistol 
and  blowing  out  his  brains." 

In  appearance  Mr  Emeric  was  a  man  of  striking 
and  singular  presence,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  spare 
of  flesh,  and  with  a  lithe  and  sinuous  frame,  one  with 
rare  powers  of  endurance,  and  capable  of  severe  and 
protracted  exertion.  His  features  were  sharply  out- 
lined, and  in  their  character  most  expressive,  with 
arched  and  lofty  brow,  clear-cut  as  by  a  chisel,  a  well- 
shaped  head,  but  of  somewhat  abnormal  length, 
fringed  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  silver-white  hair 
and  beard,  keen,  deep-set,  penetrating  eyes,  prominent 
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Roman  nose,  large,  firmly  clasped  lips,  and  massive 
chin,  indicating  the  will  power  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose which  were  among  his  strongest  characteristics. 

In  dress  he  was  neat  and  tasteful,  in  manner  and 
discourse,  when  in  his  better  moods,  sociable,  courte- 
ous, and  at  times  jocose  and  with  a  strong  touch  of 
humor.  As  a  business  man  he  was  somewhat  close  in 
his  dealings,  but  always  with  the  nicest  sense  of  honor. 
While  accused  of  penuriousness,  he  often  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  opposite  character,  prosentin;  \  for  instance, 
$500  to  the  man  who  captured  the  first  Prussian  flag 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  On  a  single  dinner  at 
his  Geary  street  residence  he  would  cheerfully  ex- 
pend an  equal  sum,  setting  before  his  guests  the 
choicest  wines  and  viands,  served  on  gold  and  silver 
plate.  His  associates  were  of  the  best  and  most 
select,  but  seldom,  if  we  except  the  French  consul, 
among  his  own  countrymen,  for  those  whom  he  had 
met  on  these  shores  he  held  somewhat  lightly  in  es- 
teem. 

Man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  fighting  ai.imal,  and  in 
a  few  of  the  species  has  this  quality  been  more 
strongly  developed  than  in  Mr  Joseph  Emerir. 
While  a  successful  merchant,  farmer,  capitalist,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  missed  his  true  vocation  in 
life.  He  should  have  been  a  soldier.  Had  he  lived 
a  few  decades  earlier,  we  should  have  looked  for  him, 
not  in  the  marts  of  commerce  or  amid  the  retirement 
of  a  farm,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  guard,  at  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Friedland.  We  should 
have  looked  for  him  in  the  immortal  battalion  of  Cam- 
bronne,  when  closed  the  dynasty  of  him  who,  "ten 
centuries  after  Charlemagne  let  fall  to  earth  the 
sword  and  scepter  which  none  but  he  could  wield, 
took  up  that  sword  and  scepter,  and  towering  in 
grandeur  over  the  European  continent,  chained  the 
revolution  in  France,  unchained  it  in  Europe,  and 
wrote  his  deeds  in  gigantic  history,  whose  dazzling 
lustre  is  still  undimmed." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LIFE  OP  ORVILLE  D.  BALDWIN. 

TRANavoRuiNG  Foroe—Parbntaqb  and  Earlit  Exfkrienoes — Influenou 
OF  Necessity — Arrival  in  California — Hard  Times — Noble  Sblf- 
DENiAL— Remarkable  Business  Career — Devotion  'io  Parents  and 
Family— Real  Estate  Operations  —  Park  Properties— A  Happy 
Home — Characterization. 

Forty  years  ago  the  capabilities  of  California  were 
scarcely  dreamed  of.  This,  the  fairest  and  richest 
land  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  was  regarded  only  as 
a  camping-ground  for  fortune-hunters.  Was  ever 
scene  so  changed  in  so  sliort  a  time  ?  The  force  by 
which  this  transformation  has  been  wrought  is  plainly 
discernible  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  dedicated 
both  talent  and  industry  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  These  builders  are  entitled 
to  recognition,  and  valuable  lessons  may  be  gath- 
ered from  their  experiences.  Among  those  who  have 
builded  well  for  themselves,  and  wliose  prosperity  has 
been  of  advantage  to  the  city  and  state,  is  Orville 
Dvvight  Baldwin,  born  August  8,  1843,  at  Rensse- 
laerville,  but  reared  at  Amsterdam,  New  York.  The 
Baldwin  family  is  a  numerous  one  in  this  country, 
beinsi  of  Enyrlish  oriijin  and  cominoj  amons:  the  ear- 
liest  emigrants  to  New  England.  Orvillo's  father, 
Orin  C.  Baldwin,  employed  in  the  insurance  business, 
struggled  to  support  a  family  of  ten  cliildren.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  W.  Luce,  was 
a  woman  of  great  worth,  esteemed  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her  for  her  sterling  qualities  and  goodness 
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of  heart.  Hers  was  a  character  that  exalts  every  sta- 
fcion  in  life  and  commands  confidence  and  respect. 
The  subject  of  this  study  inherited  her  disposition 
and  capabilities.  His  parents  were  both  conscientious, 
God-fearing  people,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  a  strictly 
religious  way.  The  family  were  poor,  and  there  could 
be  no  drones  in  the  hive.  Full  of  interest  and  activity, 
Orville  fell  to  work  at  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do, 
at  an  age  when  nowadays  children  take  their  first  steps 
in  the  kindergarten.  It  was  his  lot,  as  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  many  leaders  of  men,  in  America,  and  in 
every  other  land,  to  begin  life  with  work«  As  books 
furnish  information,  so  labor  affords  practice,  and  as 
numberless  instances  teach  us,  the  foundation  laid  in 
work  is  often  the  most  substantial. 

His  early  schooling  was  as  it  happened,  when  there 
were  no  chores  to  do.  When  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  had  the  greater  part  of  a  year  for  uninter- 
rupted study,  building  the  academy  fires  and  sweep- 
ing the  floors  to  pay  his  tuition ;  Ijut  he  studied  as 
he  worked,  intensely,  and  he  conned  the  rudiments 
well.  At  noon,  with  twenty -five  newspapers  obtained 
from  the  first  train  in  from  New  York,  he  boarded 
the  train  from  the  west  and  sold  them  during  the  ten 
minutes'  stop  at  Amsterdam,  at  five  cents  apiece, 
thus  realizing  a  profit  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
Saturdays  ho  worked  in  the  printing-office,  at  sixpence 
an  hour  for  rolling  the  weekly  town  paper.  The  play 
he  got  was  mixed  in  with  his  work.  But  he  was  not 
urged.  Witli  the  insight  of  an  older  head  he  com- 
prehended the  situation  and  his  ambition  was  parallel 
with  it.  Up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  he  worked  at 
whatever  fell  in  his  way,  cutting  carrots  and  broom- 
corn,  making  wisp-brooms,  etc.  About  this  time  Sig- 
ner Blitz,  the  celebrated  magician,  visited  Amsterdam. 
He  employed  Orville  to  post  his  bills,  and  finding  him 
apt  he  took  him  on  the  stage  as  his  confederate  and 
taught  him  his  tricks.     He  learned  them  perfectly. 

Later,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  who  provided  the 
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apparatus,  he  made  a  tour  in  the  country  on  his  own 
account,  properly  heralded  as  Master  Orville  Dwight, 
The  Marvel  of  the  Age,  etc.  The  first  venture  was 
a  dismal  failure,  and  the  juvenile  magician  came  back 
in  sad  plight,  riding  on  the  bumpers  between  two 
baggage  cars,  half  frozen  and  almost  famished;  but 
not  being  discouraged  he  tried  it  a  second  time, 
returning  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  money. 
Thereafter,  with  his  old  school-teacher  for  agent,  he 
made  many  successful  trips.  His  father  and  the 
other  presbyterian  deacons  held  up  their  hands  in 
horror,  but  they  were  made  to  see  that  real  good 
could  come  out  of  what  seemed  to  them  only  evil. 
Yefc  with  all  his  activity  the  boy  was  of  slight  build, 
and  never  strong.  A  sea-voyage  might  establish  his 
health,  and  there  were  opportunities  in  California.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1860  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
a  total  stranger,  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  no  trade  and  would  do  anything  he  could.  He 
went  to  Petaluma  to  look  for  work,  but  though  he 
applied  everywhere  nobody  would  give  him  any  thing 
to  do  even  for  his  board.  A  dreary  introduction  this 
to  the  land  of  so  much  promise.  Returning  to  San 
Francisco  he  saw  a  sign,  "A  good  waiter  wanted." 
He  hardly  knew  a  beefsteak  from  a  mutton-chop,  but 
he  applied  boldly  for  the  coveted  position  and  got  it. 
He  was  soon  in  the  swirl  for  fifteen  long  hours  a  day, 
at  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But  he  saved  all  of  it ; 
sleeping  on  the  floor  all  winter  with  his  overcoat  for 
covering  and  his  satchel  for  a  pillow.  His  savings 
went  regularly  to  his  mother.  Such  behavior  it 
strikes  me  is  heroic — a  test  of  real  nobility.  His 
father  died,  and  he  sent  home  all  the  means  at  his 
command,  leaving  himself  completely  destitute. 

Shortly  after  this  his  health  was  entirely  broken 
down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cease  restaurant  work. 
Then  the  world  seemed  cold  indeed,  but  he  did  not 
despair.  After  passing  a  wretched  night  in  the 
exposed  vestibule  of  a  bank — singular  conjunction  of 
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opulence  and  destitution — in  the  morning  he  applied 
for  the  privilege  of  working  his  passage  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea-voyage  would 
restore  his  strength.  The  master  of  the  bark  refused 
him,  but  an  appeal  to  McRuer  and  Merrill,  the  own- 
ers of  the  vessel,  was  successful.  Having  fairly 
regained  his  health  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  His 
first  employment  was  in  a  laundry,  carrying  loads  of 
damp  clothes  and  spreading  them  out  to  dry.  A  ter- 
rible ordeal  for  his  state  of  health,  but  he  could  not 
be  idle  and  live,  and  there  seemed  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do.  His  next  experience  in  a  box  factory  was 
scarcely  an  improvement,  for  besides  the  severe  labor 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  he  ran  to  and  from  a  dis- 
tant restaurant  and  waited  on  the  table  a  half-hour 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  thus  earning  his 
three  meals  for  the  day.  This  would  have  been  too 
severe  a  tax  even  had  he  been  stout,  but  he  was  not, 
only  his  spirit  kept  him  up. 

Oh,  how  he  must  have  longed  for  better  times ;  if 
he  could  only  get  a  start  I  But  hope  never  dies,  and 
the  sombre  cloud  which  overshadowed  him  began  at 
last  to  reveal  a  silver  lining.  The  keeper  of  the  res- 
taurant made  him  his  clerk,  at  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
but  long  hours  and  no  future.  Next  he  was  offered  a 
situation  in  a  Third  street  fruit-store.  The  pay  was 
less,  but  he  accepted  it  for  the  chance  it  offered  him 
to  rise.  His  judgment  proved  good.  By  prodigious 
labor  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  employer's 
interests,  he  commended  himself,  and  was  given  a 
share  in  the  business.  His  profits  for  the  first  month 
of  the  partnership  amounted  to  $150.  After  a  year 
his  partner  taking  to  the  tobacco  trade,  then  very 
profitable,  left  Baldwin  alone  to  deal  in  fruit.  In 
response  to  activity  almost  incredible,  his  profits  jumped 
up  to  $600,  $700,''  $800,  and  $938  per  month.  '  'ow 
precious  the  first  $1,000,  more  important  tuan  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  it  leads  to.  He  had  laid 
a  *urt  foundation  on  w^'ch  to  build.     Then  came  the 
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blighting  news  of  his  mother's  death.  Her  spirit, 
which  had  been  with  him  in  all  his  trials  and  dwells 
with  him  still,  called  him  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youthful  struggles.  Leaving  a  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
business,  he  took  the  next  steamer  for  the  old  home. 
With  the  manly  determination  to  keep  the  family 
together,  and  gratefully  declining  all  proffers  of  assist- 
ance, he  brought  out  his  four  sisters  and  a  brother, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
and  gave  them  with  himself  a  home  here,  from 
which  they  have  all  gone  out  to  take  places  of 
respectability  and  influence  in  society.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  fact  suggests  a  volume  to  the  stu- 
dent of  character,  and  need  not  be  commented  upon  at 
length.  In  later  years,  referring  to  this  incident,  the 
Amsterdam  Recorder,  the  old  paper  on  which  he  used 
to  work  Saturdays,  published  the  following  article : 
"  A  little  over  eighteen  years  ago  a  young  man  of 
about  eigliteen  years  of  ago  started  for  California, 
penniless  and  in  ill- health.  Through  pluck  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  he  was  enabled  in  the  course 
of  six  years  to  return  to  his  native  town  for  his  then 
orphaned  family,  to  transfer  thoin  to  the  golden  state 
to  share  his  prosperity.  During  these  initiatory 
years  of  bread-winning — through  sickness  and  vary- 
ing fortunes — he  remitted  regularly  to  his  dear, 
patient,  grateful  mother,  enougli  money  for  her  com- 
fortable support.  She  died  suddenly,  leaving  to  her 
noble  boy  her  dependent  children.  After  another 
lapse  of  about  twelve  years  he  passes  through  town, 
en  route  for  Europe.  Leaving  liis  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia  witli  friends,  he  takes  a  three- 
months'  tour  through  (lorinany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  returning  via  Amsterdam  to  shake  hands 
once  more  with  his  friends,  his  wife  and  children 
accompanying  him.  No  one,  not  even  the  most  mer- 
cenary, envies  Orvillc  I).  Baldwin  his  liard-earned 
well -deserved  riches,  or  tlie  marks  of  distinction 
which  are  the  concomitants  of  such  a  career  a^  his  haa 
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been.  Let  our  young  men  take  courage  from  Mr 
Baldwin's  example,  shun  evil  associations,  and  push 
ahead,  no  matter  what  discouragements  beset  them." 

When  he  had  accumulated  some  $10,000,  and  being 
then  master  of  the  restaurant  business  in  all  its  details, 
he  abandoned  the  fruit  trade  and  bought  the  old  New 
York  bakery  on  Kearny  street,  a  pioneer  restaurant 
in  which  fortunes  had  been  made.  The  street  was 
being  widened,  however;  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  lost  steadily  fifty  dollars  a  day 
for  six  months;  but  when  at  last  the  repairs  were  fin- 
ished, the  tide  turned,  and  he  made  $100  a  day.  He 
conquered  success,  but  the  effort  was  a  severe  tax 
upon  his  vitality.  For  rest  and  relief  he  went  into 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  among  the  commis- 
sion houses  with  which  he  dealt  was  that  of  McRuer 
and  Merrill,  the  firm  on  whose  ship  he  had  worked 
his  passage  when  a  boy. 

He  next  opened  the  Baldwin  dining  parlors,  on 
Geary  street,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont  streets, 
the  success  of  which  was  unprecedented.  Aspiring 
alwavs  to  lead  he  broujjht  to  bear  all  his  resources. 
And  in  no  instance  in  the  history  of  development  on 
this  coast  is  displayed  more  genuine  genius  and  ability 
than  in  this  solution  of  one  of  our  great  economic 
problems.  A  whole  treatise  might  here  be  presented  on 
the  philosophy  of  feeding.  Furnishing  three  daintily 
served,  substantial  dishes  for  twenty-five  cents, 
brought  crowds  to  his  parlors,  on  many  occasions 
more  than  he  could  accommodate.  By  his  skill  as 
caterer  and  tact  in  management  his  restaurant  shortly 
became  the  favorite  eating- ]>iace  of  the  respectable, 
genteel  people  of  the  city.  This  achievement,  by 
which  the  reputation  of  San  Francisco  restaurant  life 
was  improved  and  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
thousands  every  day,  provided  with  perfectly  cooked 
and  appetizing  food,  was  won  at  fearful  sacrifice  of 
health.  At  the  close  of  fourteen  months,  completely 
worn  out,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  restaurant* 
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and  he  resolved  then  never  to  subject  himself  to  such 
a  strain  again ;  but  so  far  as  money  could  compensate 
him  he  was  repaid,  for  he  retired  with  a  handsome 
fortune. 

Then  came  a  profound  rest  for  a  year.  Taking  with 
him  his  wife  and  children  he  made  another  tour  of 
Europe,  but  the  spirit  of  the  trader  was  never  dead 
in  him.  On  his  return  he  had  an  hour  at  Omaha 
which  hung  heavily.  Having  $1,500  in  his  pocket 
he  went  out  and  bought  butter  at  six  cents,  selling  it  at 
twenty -one  cents  a  pound  in  San  Francisco  ten  days 
later.  On  another  occasion  when  about  to  leave  the 
east  for  hame,  and  looking  forward  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  San  Francisco,  he  shipped  toy  torpedoes  at 
forty  cents  a  thousand,  and  when  they  arrived  here 
disposed  of  them  in  case  at  $1.75.  His  travels  gave 
him  back  his  health.  He  had  earned  a  life  compe- 
tency already,  but  he  could  not  be  idle.  He  always 
had  a  supreme  faith  in  San  Francisco,  which  he 
believes  will  finally  surpass  any  other  city  in  the 
world  in  size  and  wealth.  He  had  invested  in  real 
estate  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  and  seldom  a 
year  passed  that  he  did  not  build,  he  being  his  own 
architect  and  contractor.  He  would  make  real  estate 
his  regular  business.  Herein  I  find  his  wider  factor- 
ship in  the  history  of  the  city,  hardly  more  than 
begun,  though  most  pronounced.  Through  such 
agency  the  city's  growth  is  promoted,  money  brought 
out  of  hiding-places,  coin  circulated,  homes  made, 
comforts  multiplied,  and  civilization  advanced. 

In  February  1886  he  opened  a  real  estate  office  on 
Montgomery  street,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  friends, 
who  said  there  were  hundreds  already  infesting  that 
locality  who  scarcely  made  a  living.  This  was  largely 
true;  still,  before  the  close  of  1889  he  had  made 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  just  doub- 
ling his  capital  in  three  years,  and  had  his  affairs  in 
such  condition  that  he  had  a  better  prospect  of  a  mil- 
lion more  in  the  next  few  years  than  he  had  had  of  his 
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first  profits.  He  has  certainly  been  very  successful. 
Everything  seemed  to  turn  to  gold  in  his  hands. 
Yet  chance  has  cut  no  figure  in  his  success.  To  his 
new  venture  he  brought  first  of  all  a  faith  amounting 
to  enthusiasm,  a  faith  born  of  judgment ;  to  faith  he 
added  his  characteristic  industry,  and  a  sterling  integ- 
rity, which  is  after  all  a  prime  factor  in  every  worthy 
achievement.  His  earliest  real  estate  venture  was 
made  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  Trembling 
like  a  leaf  with  excitement,  but  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence, he  put  $1,500  into  twenty  by  eighty  feet  of 
sandhill  on  Sixth  street  near  Howard.  In  a  year  he 
sold  it  for  $7,500.  This,  too,  when  crokers  prophe- 
sied that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  grass 
would  be  growing  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  1 

In  1 879  he  tried  to  induce  a  friend  to  buy  blocks  south 
of  the  Park  panhandle,  then  held  at  $5,000  a  block. 
He  looked  at  the  sandhills  and  laughed  at  the  sugges- 
tion, making  the  remark :  "  We  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  a  house  in  that  section."  Two  of  those 
blocks  are  worth  now  $140,000  and  $120,000  each, 
and  not  one  less  than  $100,000.  In  his  monthly  real 
estate  paper  in  1887  he  predicted  that  blocks  fronting 
the  Golden  Gate  park  on  the  south,  then  selling  for 
$1,000  each,  would  be  worth  $50,000  in  ten  years; 
being  criticised  for  this  statement  by  a  prominent 
real  estate  man  he  raised  the  figure  to  $100,000. 
The  appearances  in  1889  confirmed  his  estimate.  To 
the  district  south  of  the  park  he  has  devoted  special 
attention,  and  sold  more  of  it  than  perhaps  all  other 
agents  combined,  though  his  operations  have  not  been 
confined  to  any  locality.  He  has  a  large  holding  in  that 
locality,  also,  north  of  the  park,  and  other  property  in 
many  parts  of  the  city.  He  is  associated  with  other 
enterprising  men  in  developing  the  Potrero,  the  flats 
of  which  are  destined  soon  to  become  the  sites  of  foun- 
dries, machine-shops  and  planing-mills,  and  its  hills 
the  homes  of  artisans.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  direct  result  of  activity 
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like  his  in  opening  up  the  city  by  improvements  on 
the  sandhills  of  the  southwest  and  the  hitherto  dor- 
mant Potrero  district,  that  Sixteenth  street  will  be 
opened  from  bay  to  ocean,  forming  the  grandest 
avenue  in  the  world,  eight  miles  in  length  on  a  per- 
fectly straight  line. 

Mr  Baldwin  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  finance  committee  of  the  American  Bank  and 
Trust  company  of  San  Francisco. 

Thus  engaged,  he  has  no  time  for  the  distractions 
of  the  club-room,  the  fraternal  lodge,  or  other  social 
organizations.  His  leisure  is  spent  at  home,  where 
alone  perfect  repose  is  to  be  found.  He  is  of  genial 
temper,  but  above  all  domestic  in  his  tastes.  For 
much  the  same  reason  he  has  taken  but  slight  part  in 
politics,  beyond  that  of  expressing  his  views  and  vot- 
ing according  to  his  judgment.  He  has  been  solicited 
to  stand  for  municipal  office,  but  never  could  put 
himself  in  sympathy  with  professional  politicians.  He 
has  always  been  an  ardent  republican ;  as  a  boy  he 
carried  a  banner  for  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  him  in  1864.  He  was  reared  in  a  bible 
atmosphere,  and  has  striven  to  be  a  true  and  practical 
Christian,  and  while  amassing  temporal  riches,  to  lay 
up  treasures  where  time  can  have  no  influence  over 
them.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  chief 
workers  in  organizing  the  English  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran church  in  this  city,  the  first  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  securing  their  beautiful  house  of  worship  for 
this  society  on  Geary  street. 

He  married  in  1873  Miss  Millie  Eva  Wehn,  whose 
parents,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  F.  Wehn,  were  early 
emigrants  to  California  from  Philadelphia.  She 
has  proved  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  loyal,  wise,  and  brave. 
With  fine  natural  endowments  improved  by  study 
and  travel,  and  a  thorough  housewife  withal,  she  pre- 
sides with  grace  over  their  beautiful  residence  on 
Pacific  avenue,  filling  her  place  in  the  society  of  San 
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Francisco  as  her  husband  his  in  business.  She  is 
devotedly  fond  of  art  and  has  received  marked  praise 
from  the  critics  for  various  specimens  of  amateur 
painting.  Their  daughter,  Blanche  Evelyn,  and 
their  son,  Orville  Raymond,  are  choice  samples  of 
California  stock,  responding  faithfully  to  the  care 
and  solicitude  bestowed  upon  them — children  who 
give  promise  of  much  happiness  to  their  parents. 

How  can  I  properly  measure  this  man,  who,  begin- 
ning the  battle  of  life  in  childhood,  weighted  with  the 
sense  of  responsibility  at  an  age  when  most  children 
are  still  in  leading  strings,  taking  no  part,  nor  desir- 
ing any  in  the  diversions  of  youth,  except  such  as 
accompanied  his  work ;  who,  fervent  of  soul  but 
feeble  of  body,  undismayed  by  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  organic  disease,  goes  away  from  home  into  a 
strange  and  distant  country  without  money  or  friends; 
who,  holding  himself  second  in  mind  always,  contends 
manfully  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  enduring  without 
complaint  the  extremities  of  ill-fortune,  but  who  wins 
the  hard  fight,  at  last,  and  wins  it  gloriously,  conquer- 
iug  in  every  position  against  a  host  of  bright  and  active 
competitors — ^not  only  victorious  in  the  Napoleonic 
sense,  but  possessing  throughout  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  I  Mentally  gifted  with  keen,  quick  insight 
into  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  as  swift  in  act  as 
in  thought,  he  has  seen  his  opportunities  and  grasped 
them.  Will-power,  determination,  grit,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  such  as  he  has  displayed  are  rare  qualities, 
inborn  but  capable  of  development  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  has  won  by  self-help  and  so  may  all ; 
to  a  certain  extent  labor  conquers  all.  There  is  no 
royal  road  that  leads  to  distinction  in  anything.  In 
the  wide  range  of  my  study  of  the  strong,  highly  indi- 
vidualized men  who  are  representatives  of  the  great 
things  done  on  this  coast,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  career  that  is  similar  to  his,  or  serves  to  demon- 
strate so  completely  the  vitality  of  moral  force.  "  That 
which  raises,  strengthens,  and  dignifies  a  country," 
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says  an  eminent  author,  "is  not  an  aristocracy  of 
blood,  of  fashion,  or  of  talent  alone,  it  is  an  aristocracy 
of  character."  If  this  author  had  had  Mr  Baldwin 
personally  in  view  he  could  scarcely  have  written  any- 
thing more  applicable  to  him.  The  facts  and  incidents 
herem  presented  are  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  man.  His  deeds  speak  louder  for  him  than  can 
any  words  of  mine. 
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.  MfK  OF  <;H\i;\f  KY   HAK'H  CHILUPW,      '        ' 

f{' .■»l*'fl'to«.|<KftS--UHK.-    .V-£i    Air.-^K-    Ot"    B?'x>l,AHtY — C-.m^iS^JAS  Cr*,K  ■ 
A/TKBlSCrns      PaRKNTAU>.    KW'ATH)SI.    .i.<0    EAHj.t    O.Vja'.<t    -AHfeiVAt 

tv    Camkorxi  \— Coi.i.w-tOK    lyy   ItrrKfcSAt  R»r<.  if  *' it -?'»«.  .B4.yK.  tw 
San  Luih  Ohispo — Kkai.  K>rrA)>  0»'fiB-v»i<iN'<  -Ihs  Wu  t  f^otM  hAuo 
.    (I'oMPASY     Af'i  i'.v':.\N''r--\V),i  K    kvi>  CHTtnhKy     P.l^^!.•A'    •>!»  Mis* 
TAJ.  T«\ns. 

Wfiatevkk  uKiy  be  s.iid  in  fiiA  or  of  (h.s  r'air  liinii  .r*' 
California,  or  yaid  a'^ainstit.  this,  at  U-ast,  will  not  W 
denied,  uhat  it  is  ess"iitiallv  tht  land  of  }'^«rogi'efci4< ; 
proL^Tcs-  ill  tho  material  acieps-esi^  in  ineclKruc  arts, 
ill  h\mv.  ss  ni' tliods  ■  progress,  indi  (^d.  in  overythin^, 
iinli^.s  i(;  inav  bo^iu  tin"  science  of  honest  !j:ovor»)- 
jnent/.  Whatever  was  best  in  eastern  or  old-wnrld 
countriea  has  ueon  adojttod  and  improved  on  in  the 
(loUliMi  Stai.-,  and  nowdicn-  eiKc  ];is  sik  '  alnlitv  been 
disj^layini  in  npplymg  lo  local  conditions  tlie  lessons- 
of  expcrii  nci .  "Ni>Avhen  !>as  tht  advance-  in  nen 
dir*»ctions  been  Kompid  and  continuous,  anvl  nnwljcre 
the  adaptation  oi  old  and  far;iiliar  ni'^thods  so  uumer 
oils  and  <*ffi'  irnr.  By  their  detmctors  the  |i>oop(i.'  -if 
Calift>rnia  have  been  accu.^f'd  of  many  fault",  both 
rtfd  and  nnaiiniMrv,  i»ut  never,  witli  iustici\  of  v/arit 
of  enter[>:  irsr.  It.  is  here,  i»!i  tht'  eontraiy,  ihat  we 
muHl  look  for  S'lnte  ^.f  rJ,e  i^reiatosr  achiev-nn  nts  ol" 
our  timi"  in  .-verv  dt'|>artnnjut  i^^i'  industry.  Here  in 
ttuH  luv<  of  human  itj.^jiJitry  in  wl-atevcr  direction  it 
bo  applied,  will  bn  fai'id  the  very  ernbodinient  of  pro- 
ijress,  and  h<  re  the  higliest  developments  tliat  liuman 
iskill  lias  reached.  •   .    , 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LIFE  OF  OHAUNCEY  HATCH  PHILUPS. 

Human  Proobe8s— Uses  and  Abuses  of  Biography — Californian  Char- 
acteristics—Farentaqe,  Education,  and  Early  Career— Arrival 
IN  California — Collector  of  Internal  Revenue — The  Bank  of 
San  Luis  Obispo— Real  Estate  Operations — The  West  Coast  IjANd 

"  Company— Appearance— Wife  and  Children— Physical  and  Men- 
tal Traits. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  fair  land  of 
California,  or  said  against  it,  this,  at  least,  will  not  be 
denied,  that  it  is  essentially  the  land  of  progress  ; 
progress  in  the  material  sciences,  in  mechanic  arts, 
in  business  methods  ;  progress,  indeed,  in  everything, 
unless  it  may  be  in  the  science  of  honest  govern- 
ment. Whatever  was  best  in  eastern  or  old-world 
countries  has  been  adopted  and  improved  on  in  the 
Golden  State,  and  nowhere  else  has  such  ability  been 
displayed  in  applying  to  local  conditions  the  lessons 
of  experience.  Nowhere  lias  the  advance  in  new 
directions  been  so  rapid  and  continuous,  and  nowhere 
the  adaptation  of  old  and  familiar  methods  so  numer- 
ous and  efficient.  By  their  detractors  the  people  of 
California  have  been  accused  of  many  faults,  both 
real  and  imaginary,  but  never,  with  justice,  of  want 
of  enterprise.  It  is  here,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
must  look  for  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
our  time  in  every  department  of  industry.  Here  in 
this  hive  of  human  industry,  in  whatever  direction  it 
be  applied,  will  be  found  the  very  embodiment  of  pro- 
gress, and  here  the  highest  developments  that  human 
skill  has  reached. 
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Tf  there  is  one  law  of  human  progress  more  clearly 
defined  and  unquestionable  tha;i  many  others,  both  as 
to  its  existence  and  its  operation,  it  is  this :  that  out 
of  the  undiscovered  and  inexhaustible  depths  of 
human  intelligence,  whatever  human  necessity  may 
require  or  human  opportunities  aflPord  scope  for,  the 
supply  is  always  forthcoming  at  the  nght  time. 
Whether  it  be  manhood  or  machinery  that  is  needed 
to  prevent  a  pause  in  the  onward  march  of  the  col- 
umn of  human  progress,  the  leader  of  men  or  the 
appliance  for  men's  use  fulfills  the  destiny  of  the  hour, 
and  the  man  or  the  machine  is  prompt  to  respond. 
All  great  inventions  are  born  of  pressing  human 
wants.  When  the  post-rider  and  the  semaphore  are 
inadequate  to  human  needs,  or  even  human  wishes, 
there  is  quickly  germinated  in  some  man's  mind  the 
locomotive  and  the  electrified  wire.  When  the 
advance  of  American  settlement  had  hewn  its  way 
through  the  forests  of  the  north-west  territory,  and 
obtained  a  foothold  in  the  immense  prairies  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  state  of  Illinois,  it  was  possible  to 
sow  vast  areas  of  grain  by  the  simple  process  of  plow- 
ing a  virgin  soil,  which  required  no  clearing  of  tim- 
ber nor  pulling  of  tree  stumps. 

Then  it  was  that  the  hitherto  sufficient  sickle  was 
found  inadequate  to  man's  wants,  and  in  the  quick- 
ened brain  of  McCormick  was  born  the  crude  out- 
line of  the  present  reaping  machine,  and  the  fiail  and 
winnow  began  to  give  place  to  that  modern  structure 
of  cogs,  eccentrics,  and  belts  that  now  takes  the 
ripened  sheaves,  threshes,  winnows,  and  sacks  the 
golden  grain,  rejecting  the  straw,  the  chaff,  and  the 
inutilizable  refuse.  So  it  is  with  leadership  in  human 
enterprises.  There  never  vet  was  a  forlorn  hope 
required  for  the  salvation  of  an  army  that  failed  to 
find  a  brave  man  to  head  the  attacking  column ;  no 
problem  in  physics  has  been  too  intricate  for  some 
masterful  mind  to  solve  it,  and  what  one  gener- 
ation has  pronounced  to  be  impossible  in  engineering. 
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another  has  accomplished,  and  so  has  opened  the  way 
for  still  more  stupendous  achievements.  Always  the 
hour  and  the  man  are  contemporaneous. 

The  chief  use  of  biography  is  to  illustrate  this 
truth  ;  and  there  are  myriads  of  lives  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  so  confirmatory  of  it  that  its  philosoph- 
ical worth  has  degenerated  into  fetichism,  &nd  for 
natural  adaptedness  and  bom  leadership  the  common 
speech  has  interpolated  the  terms  luck  and  fate.  But 
the  truth  holds  good,  and  may  be  philosophically  dis- 
cerned in  multitudes  of  lives  that  are  classed  as  for- 
tunate or  conspicuous,  and  estimated  only  by  their 
subjective  results  to  their  possessors.  But  for  this 
end  to  be  served,  biography  would  often  become  sim- 
ply eulogy,  or  the  charlatanism  of  notoriety.  With 
this  end  kept  steadily  in  view,  men's  lives  can  be 
made  useful  beyond  the  accrued  results  to  their  bank 
accounts  or  the  heights  to  which  they  may  attain  in 
purely  friendly  estimation. 

This  so-called  new  world  of  California  is  full  of 
lives  that  have  had  more  significance  than  is  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  or  the  scramble  for  wealth. 
No  other  shores  than  those  of  the  Pacific  have  ever 
seen  such  varying  and  intense  demands  upon  human 
intelligence,  strength,  or  adaptability  to  meeting 
emergencies,  or  afforded  such  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  those  qualities.  The  search  for  gold,  the 
transformation  to  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  last, 
the  creation  of  veritable  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
in  the  valleys  that  margin  the  many  water  courses  of 
the  state,  have  all  called  new  sets  of  faculties  into 
action,  and  opened  new  avenues  for  human  exertion. 
When  landed  possessions  were  estimated  by  the  Span- 
ish league,  and  were  valued  only  for  vast  cattle 
ranges,  there  was  room  for  the  monarch  over  brute 
beasts;  but  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  olives,  and  the 
vine  called  for  a  readjustment  of  landed  estates  there 
came  a  demand  for  kings  among  men,  anointed  by 
nature  with  the  royal  instinct  of   perceiving   how 
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added  values  could  be  created  by  an  increased  value 
of  products. 

It  is  less  than  two  decades  of  years  since  the  con* 
viction  began  to  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  Califor- 
nians  that  more  valuable  uses  might  be  made  of  the 
soil  of  the  state  than  to  rifle  it  of  its  mineral  treas- 
ures, or  devote  it  to  twenty  loague  cattle  ranges  or 
thousand  acre  wheat  fields.  Then,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, there  appeared  on  the  scene  the  inevitable 
politico-economic  quacks  with  their  nostrum  of  agra- 
rian legislation,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  majorit}' 
rejected.  But  while  no  legislative  enactment  at- 
tempted the  revolutionary  wrong  of  confiscating  large 
estates,  which  had  been  acquired  when  seven  league 
grants  of  land  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  gradually 
the  sentiment  increased  in  favor  of  small  land-hold- 
ings devoted  to  horticulture  and  viticulture.  A  mere 
sentiment  may  be  powerless,  but  when  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  compliance  with  this  modern  idea  would  be 
profitable  both  to  seller  and  purchaser,  the  era  of 
land  division  and  subdivision  was  commenced. 

One  of  the  rights  of  C.  H.  Phillips  to  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  man  in  the  new  era  of  California 
is  embraced  in  the  extraordinary  success  he  has 
achieved  in  this  important  work  of  subdividing  large 
areas  of  land,  and  making  them  the  sources  of  a  hun- 
dred-fold increased  value  in  the  commonwealth  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  a  proper  conception  of  his  char- 
acteristics, and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  what  he  has 
wrought,  it  is  necessary  to  go  briefly  into  details. 

Chauncey  Hatch  Phillips  was  born  in  Wadsworth, 
Medina  county,  Ohio,  July  5,  1837,  of  English  an- 
cestry. His  parents  were  of  that  class  of  pioneers 
who,  fifty  years  ago,  were  in  Ohio  the  advanced 
pickets  of  the  grand  army  of  American  civilization. 
Having  received  all  the  educational  advantages 
afforded  by  common  school  and  academic  training  in 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  to  which  latter  state  his  parents 
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remc  fed,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Mis  younger  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuits  of 
"^nn  lite,  an  experience,  judging  from  results,  worth 
more  than  any  college  education  in  the  land.  What 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  America  have  had  this  same  experience  I  There 
is  something  in  farm  life  for  young  men,  in  that  equi- 
poise of  body  and  mind,  and  that  adaptiveness  of 
means  to  ends  springing  from  a  development  under 
intelligent  action  and  healthful  environment,  which 
brings  forth  inherent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  such 
as  seldom  germinate  in  a  hot-house  or  expand  in  lusty 
growth  amidst  the  confinement  and  conventionalisms 
of  the  city.  It  was  here  that  Mr  Phillips  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  habits  which  gave  him  such 
marked  success  later  in  life. 

Thus,  his  early  life  tended  to  develop  in  him  a  true 
manliness,  in  which  term  we  include,  perhaps,  most  of 
the  virtues  and  but  few  of  the  faults  incident  to  hu- 
manity— intelligence  of  mind,  independence  of  spirit, 
kindness  if  heart,  with  sterling  straightforwardness 
and  integrity.  And  that  is  about  all  a  man  wants  to 
carry  him  successfully  through  this  life 

In  1864  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  famous  steam- 
ship Comtitution,  commanded  by  the  equally  famous 
Commodore  Watkins,  and  landed  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  18  th  of  March  of  that  year.  He  selected 
Napa  as  his  place  of  residence,  and*  soon  obtained  a 
position  in  the  bank  of  James  H.  Goodman  &  Co.,  in 
whose  employ  he  remained  for  five  years.  During  a 
part  of  that  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  chief 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  Napa  dis- 
trict so  faithfully  and  efficiently  that  when  Dr  Carey 
was  made  collector  of  the  second  district,  Mr  Phillips 
was  tendered,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  chief  dep- 
uty, and  removed  to  San  Jose,  where  he  remained 
until  the  consolidation  of  the  first  and  second  districts. 
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when  Mr.  Phillips  was  again  appointed  chief  deputy 
at  San  Francisco  of  the  consolidated  districts, 
and  continued  in  that  official  position  until  his  final 
change  of  residence  to  the  county  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  He  resigned  from  the  internal  revenue 
service  on  the  30th  of  November,  1871;  and  it  gives 
an  insight  into  the  correct  business  habits  of  the  man 
when  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  collection  of 
internal  revenue  amounted  to  millions  annually,  all 
the  accounts  were  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  govern- 
ment within  ninety  days,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
of  delay  and  entanglement  which  have  been  common 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  part  of  the 
public  service  in  California. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  resignation  from  the 
internal  revenue  service,  Mr  Phillips  had  learned, 
from  H.  M.  Warden  and  others,  about  that  portion 
of  California  designated  as  the  county  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Personal  examination  confirmed  his  favor- 
able opinion  of  this  section,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1871  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  engaged  in  his  former  calling  of  banker,  in 
partnership  with  H.  M.  Warden,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Warden  and  Phillips.  After  doing  business  for  two 
years,  this  firm  was  dissolved  in  1873,  and  Mr  Phillips 
organized  the  bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $200,000.  During  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  was  cashier,  and  for  on  year  president  of 
the  bank;  but  in' 1878  he  met  i^ich  business  reverses 
and  resigned  his  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  great  financial  panic  in  1875,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  California,  was  followed  by  a 
stringency  in  financial  affairs  which  paralyzed  business 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  nearly  all  the  banks 
throughout  the  interior  suspended  payment.  Owing  to 
the  care  and  financial  ability  of  Mr  Phillips^  the  Bank 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  not  obliged  to  close  its  doors, 
and  never  once  refused  the  payment  of  any  indebted- 
ness to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar. 
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As  it  has  been  observed  in  the  career  of  many  other 
men,  his  seeming  misfortunes  were  but  stepping  stones 
to  larger  prosperity  and  wider  usefulness.  The  era  had 
begun,  of  which  we  have  already  written,  when  many 
things  were  combining  to  reverse  all  the  former  pre- 
cedents as  to  land-holding,  and  peacefully  and  advan- 
tageously to  themselves,  the  owners  of  large  and  prof- 
itless Spanish  grants  were  beginning  to  consent  to 
their  segregation.  The  fruit  and  wine  industries, 
although  then  in  their  infancy,  and  even  now  far  from 
the  full  maturity  of  development,  had  already  demon- 
strated their  adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate.  His 
native  quickness  of  perception,  and  cultivated  busi- 
ness sagacity,  inspired  Mr  Phillips  to  i  o  one  of  the 
first  to  forecast  the  destiny  of  the  porti(.>n  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lived,  and  he  turned  'he  sfime  mrtliods 
and  equal  energy,  that  had  made  uim  a  repitation  in 
Euat'  jrs  of  finance,  to  the  broader  work  >f  converting 
large  areas  of  land  into  small  holdings. 

He  put  this  plan  into  effect  with  the  Morro  and 
Cayucos  ranches,  consisting  of  8,000  acres,  lying 
along  the  sea  coast,  where  the  towns  of  Morro  and 
Cayucos  are  now  the  centres  of  some  of  the  most 
prosperous  dairy  farms  in  the  world.  Then,  in  1882, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  disposing  of  the  rancho  of 
the  Steele  brothers,  containing  45,000  acres,  and  in 
less  than  twelve  months  every  acre  of  that  great  body 
of  land  was  sold,  to  be  transformed  into  smaller  but 
highly  productive  orchards,  vineyards,  and  farms. 

The  next  year  he  bought  for  $315,000  the  Huer 
Huero  rancho,  of  46,000  acres,  situated  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  a  region 
almost  unknown  and  entirely  misunderstood,  which, 
since  it  has  been  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  has  proved  to  be  capable  of  development  as 
an  orchard,  vineyard,  and  olive  growing  country,  in 
some  respects  superior  to  any  even  in  California, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  which  is  abundant 
enough  to  obviate  the  expensive  Locessity  of  irriga- 
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tion.  This  purchase  was  the  very  first  movement 
out  of  which  has  since  grown  a  development  that  has 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  led  not  only  to  chang- 
ing the  character  of  a  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, but  to  the  building  of  three  prosperous  towns, 
and  the  immediate  prospect  of  three  more,  with  all 
the  concomitants  of  civilization,  in  churches,  schools, 
commerce,  and  diversified  industries.  To  his  forecast, 
perception,  and  courage  in  undertaking  the  purchase 
and  subdivision  of  the  Rancho  Huer  Huero  are  directly 
traceable  the  present  condition  of  a  region  that, 
which,  without  fictitious  and  feverish  excitement,  is  a 
marvel  of  social  development  and  all  its  limitless 
potentialities.  With  his  usual  energy  he  had  subdi- 
vided, mapped,  and  so  nearly  sold  the  Huer  Huero 
rancho  by  the  close  of  1885,  that  he  began  to  look 
about  him  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  March  1886,  we  find  him  one  of  five  men  incor- 
porated as  the  West  Coast  Land  company,  and,  with 
his  associates,  the  purchaser  of  64,000  acres,  com- 
prising six-sevenths  of  the  Rancho  Paso  de  Robles,  the 
whole  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ysabel,  part  of  the 
Rancho  Eureka,  and  12,000  acres  of  his  former  pur- 
chase of  the  Rancho  Huer  Huero.  The  history  of 
this  latter  enterprise  deserves  some  elaboration,  as  it 
has  not  only  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  the  set- 
tling up  of  an  hitherto  neglected,  but  very  fertile, 
portion  of  the  state,  but  has  also  given  an  impetus  to 
other  great  enterprises  for  fostering  immigration  to, 
and  development  of,  the  matchless  natural  advantages 
of  California,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  seen  from 
this  time  forward  for  a  century  to  come,  in  transfer- 
ring the  title  of  the  empire  state  from  the  storm- 
swept  and  bleak  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  more 
genial  and  sunny  slopes  that  lie  along  the  Pacific. 

In  fulfillment  of  his  mission  of  leadership  in  enter- 
prises of  the  kind,  C.  H.  Phillips  was  the  projector  of 
the  plan  which  finally  assumed  organic  form  as  the 
West  Coast  Land  company ;  but  due  honor  belongs 
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to  certain  other  far-seeing  men,  who  shared  his  belief 
and  aided  with  capital  to  make  it  reality.  These 
were :  George  C.  Perkins,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
efficient  governors  of  California,  and  identified  with 
many  leading  social,  commercial,  and  useful  associa- 
tions for  the  welfare,  the  fame,  and  the  credit  of  the 
state;  John  L.  Howard,  well  known,  among  other 
responsible  positions  filled  by  him,  as  an  efficient  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  company,  a. 
corporation  which  controls  several  railroad  and  steam- 
ship lines  on  the  Pacific  ;  R.  E.  Jack,  president  of  the 
First  National  bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Isaac 
Goldtree,  a  prominent  officer  of  the  same  bank,  and 
a  well  known  capitalist  and  merchant.  These  and 
C.  H.  Phillips,  five  in  all,  subscribed  a  capital  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  having  purchased  the  ranchos 
enumerated,  put  surveyors  into  the  field,  and  when 
the  extension  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  had  been  completed  from  Soledad  to 
Templeton,  the  whole  large  area  had  been  subdivided, 
mapped,  and  scheduled.  The  locomotive  first 
reached  that  point  on  the  railroad  which  is  now 
known  as  Templeton,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1886, 
and  from  that  hour  to  this  eager  seekers  for  the  val- 
uable lands  of  the  West  Coast  Land  company  have 
gathered  there  and  increased,  until  the  lonely 
cattle  ranges  have  become  populous  with  families, 
animated  with  industrial  energy,  and  the  foundations 
have  been  securely  laid  for  a  resident,  thrifty,  and 
prosperous  population,  equal  in  density  and  real 
wealth  to  that  of  the  Santa  Clara  and  Napa  valleys. 
This  instance  of  his  abilities,  by  no  means  solitary, 
but  forming  one  link  in  the  chain  of  a  successful 
career,  entitles  C.  H.  Phillips  to  rank  among  the 
leaders  of  men  with  which  California  is  blessed,  and 
to  whom  it  owes  so  much  for  its  present  prosperity 
and  the  splendor  of  its  prospicience.  His  personal 
presence  is  dignified  and  commanding,  and  has  about 
it  that  nameless  something  that  marks  a  man  with 
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the  subtile  stamp  of  a  regality  which  is  nobler  in  a 
republic,  where  it  is  based  upon  the  best  qualities  of 
manhood,  than  under  the  tawdriness  of  ill-worn  robes 
and  the  fkded  glitter  of  hereditary  and  unearned  tinsel. 
According  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon, 
Mr  Phillips  "hath  given  hostages  to  society,"  having 
married  on  the  18th  of  January,  1862,  Miss  Jane 
Woods  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  and  becoming  the 
father  of  seven  children.  The  union  was  a  specially 
happy  one.  Mingled  with  good,  practical  common 
sense  is  a  natural  refinement  and  elevation  of  charac- 
ter which  lends  the  greatest  charm  to  woman. 
Domestic  in  her  tastes,  she  devotes  herself  to  the 
requirements  of  her  children,  the  cultivation  of  whose 
minds  has  ever  been  her  constant  care.  Her  native 
clear-sightedness  and  generally  correct  estimate  of 
men  and  affairs  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  her  hus- 
band, who  values  above  all  her  advice  and  kind  assist- 
ance. Her  father,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  came  early  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
in  Boston.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Delaney,  also  a 
native  of  Ireland,  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  where 
Mrs  Phillips  was  born.  Mrs  Phillips  was  baptized 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  faith  of  her  father, 
whose  distinguished  qualities  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment she  inherits.  Mr  Phillips'  eldest  daughter, 
Mary  Woods,  was  born  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1863,  and  being  happily  married  to  Henry 
A.  Sperry  of  historic  name — among  the  founders 
of  Stockton — has  conferred  upon  the  heads  of  the 
house  the  domestic  dignity  of  grandparentage.  The 
other  children  are  Jane,  born  at  Napa  September  1 7, 
1867;  the  third  daughter,  Eliza,  bom  at  Napa  August 
29,  1869,  was  married  March  28,  1889,  to  an  English 

fentleman,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  educated  at 
larrow  and  the  Royal  militarj-  college,  Sandhurst ; 
who  exchanged  his  sword  as  an  officer  in  the  English 
army  for  the  pruning  fork  of  a  California  rancher. 
He  settled  in  this  country  in  the  year  1882.     Chaun- 
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cey  Hatch,  Jr,  born  at  San  Francisco  August  28, 
1871;  Josephine,  born  at  San  Luis  Obispo  January 
24,  1874 ;  Chester  Delaney,  born  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
September  10,  1876 ;  and  Nelson  Bumham,  bom  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  September  15,  1881. 

Six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  squarely  built,  with 
a  weight  of  210  pounds,  Mr  Phillips  steps  with  an 
easy,  elastic  tread,  and  is  graceful  in  all  his  move- 
ments. His  head  is  large,  well  formed,  and  set  on  broad, 
deep  shoulders  ;  perceptive  and  reflective  powers  well . 
developed ;  nose  prominent  and  perfectly  formed ;  with 
eyes  large  and  bright,  and  of  the  superlatively  gray 
color,  which  light  up  w^ell  when  called  into  action,  but 
quieting  materially  with  the  repose  of  mind.  The 
hair,  before  time  began  frosting  it,  was  auburn. 

Hence  from  features,  physique,  and  intellectual 
force  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  vast  capabilities  of 
work,  physical  and  mental  endurance,  energy,  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  has  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, which,  when  backed  by  intellect  and  cultivation, 
is  more  than  half  the  battle  of  life.  His  carriage  is 
erect,  kingly  ;  he  is  a  man  to  admire  and  trust,  but 
not  to  be  easily  put  aside  or  turned  from  his  purpose 
after  having  decided  on  what  he  deems  the  right 
course.  His  mind  and  manners  display  breeding  ; 
and  emanating  from  that  good  old,  substantial  puri- 
tan stock  of  English  extraction,  he  has  proven 
himself  a  worthy  representative  of  a  people  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
new  world.  He  has  thrown  his  influence  with  the 
ancient  and  honorable  fraternity  of  masonry,  and  has 
attained  to  the  degree  of  knight  templar. 

He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
public  education  and  the  public  morals,  has  given 
time  and  money  for  the  erection  of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  churches,  and  is  an  adherent  to  the  faith 
of  the  presbyterian  church,  although  in  matters  theo- 
logical, as  in  all  things,  he  is  broad,  liberal,  and  gen- 
erous. 
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And  so  we  leave  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir, 
in  the  full  flush  and  prime  of  unimpaired  vigor  oiF 
manhood,  having  scaled  enough  of  the  heights  of 
human  endeavor  to  warrant  thj  belief  that  grander 
and  loftier  summits  will  not  prove  inaccessible  to  his 
untiring  effort,  methodical  pamstaking,  and  established 
reputation  for  integrity,  foresight,  and  energy. 
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Among  the  first  trappers  who  entered  the  territory 
now  included  within  this  state  was  James  Pursley, 
of  Bairdstown,  Kentucky,  who  had  passed  up  the 
Platte  in  1803,  and  theiice  proceeded  to  Santa  J'd, 
where  Lieutenant  Pike  encountered  him  in  1807. 
The  same  path  was  followed  in  1804  by  the  French 
Creole,  La  Lande,  who  journeyed  up  the  river  Platte 
in  charge  of  a  shipment  of  goods,  but  passed  on  to 
Santa  ¥4,  there  to  establish  himself  in  business. 

In  1807  Ezekiel  Williams  entered  this  region  with 
a  party  of  twenty  men,  intending  to  cross  the  conti- 
nental divide  and  reach  the  Pacific.  The  Indians  were 
provoked  to  hostility,  however,  and  nearly  all  were 
cut  off,  a  mere  remnant  surviving  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  Williams  returned  in  1809  to  recover  the 
furs  which  he  had  placed  in  cache  on  the  banks  of 
the  Platte.  Meanwhile  Workman  and  Spencer  had 
-crossed  from  ohe  Arkansas  to  the  Colorado,  in  a  futile 
search  for  the  Rio  Grande.  There  they  joined  a 
caravan  on  the  way  from  New  Mexico  to  Los  Ange- 
les, returning  with  the  partly  to  Santa  Fe. 

This  ancient  Spanish  city  was  rapidly  becoming  an 
objective  point  for  American  trade,  and  with  the 
achievements  of  Mexican  independence,  and  the  con- 
sequent removal  of  restrictions  on  foreign  intercourse, 
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the  caravan  trade  from  St  Louis  and  Independence 
assumed  vast  proportions.  On  account  of  the  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  Comanches  military  escorts 
accompanied  the  expeditions,  and  forts  were  erected 
at  different  points,  among  them  being  Bent's  trad- 
ing post,  which  was  purchased  by  the  government. 
The  traffic  was  of  no  little  advantage  to  Colorado,  for 
although  it  passed  only  through  the  south-eastern 
corner,  certain  benefits  accrued  to  the  settlers  along 
the  Arkansas,  and  traders  in  the  interior  were  enabled 
to  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  caravan,  or  avail 
themselves  of  its  escort  for  the  protection  of  their  con- 
signments from  the  eastern  states. 

For  a  time  fur  traders  were  checked  in  their 
advance  by  the  monopoly  granted  to  Manuel  Lisa,  a 
Mexican  subject,  of  all  the  Indian  trade  west  of  the 
Missouri.  Others  gradually  encroached,  however,  on 
observing  the  impotence  of  the  southern  authorities, 
and  by  gaining  the  favor  of  the  native  tribes  fully 
maintained  their  ground.  Among  the  first  to  break 
the  monopoly  was  Peter  Choteau,  who  not  long  after- 
ward became  the  fur  magnate  of  the  south. 

Among  less  important  men  was  James  P.  Beck- 
wourth,  born  in  Virginia  of  u  slave  mother  and  an 
Irish  overseer.  His  white  blood  impelled  him  to  flee 
from  servitude,  and  about  1817  he  joined  a  caravan 
for  New  Mexico,  entering  some  years  later  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  Vasquez,  a  rival  of  Lisa,  in  Colorado. 
In  this  capacity  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Crows  as  to  become  their  head  chief,  and  as  such  he 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  American  Fur  company, 
which  had  failed  to  secure  his  favor.  Tired  of  savage 
life,  he  turned  guide  and  interpreter  to  government 
expeditions,  and  after  the  gold  discovery  tried  his  for- 
tune in  California  ;  but  certain  transactions  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  vigilants,  and  he  was  warned  to 
depart.  The  Colorado  current  of  1859  carried  him 
back  to  his  early  haunts,  and  to  the  service  of  Vas- 
quez, this  time  with  a  share  in  the  business.     Not 
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long  afterward  we  fina  him  the  possessor  of  a  farm 
and  a  Mexican  wife ;  but  the  Ungering  spirit  of  unrest 
instilled  by  his  roaming  life  did  not  permit  him  to 
enjoy  the  tranquility  of  home.  He  quarrelled  with 
his  wife,  relapsed  into  savage  habits,  and  in  1867 
death  put  an  end  to  his  career. 

Bridger  passed  some  time  in  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  ere  he  crossed  into  Utah,  as  its  first  pioneer, 
there  to  establish  the  station  that  bore  his  name. 
With  him,  perhaps,  came  James  Baker,  who  after 
flitting  about  for  awhile,  built  a  home  on  Clear  creek, 
and  is  thus  recognized  as  the  first  American  settler  in 
Colorado.  Pattie  hunted  through  the  Arkansas 
region  before  undertaking  his  remarkable  journey  to 
southern  California.  Peter  A.  Sarpey,  of  a  French 
St  Louis  family,  had  a  trading-post  in  Colorado,  con- 
nected with  his  Nebraska  station.  Small,  wiry,  and 
of  a  mercurial  temper,  he  sought  no  higher  pleas- 
ure than  money- making,  and  to  this  end  was  con- 
tent to  live  among  savages,  sacrificing  all  comfort  and 
refined  associations.  With  him  were  well  acquainted 
the  noted  mountaineers,  John  Paisel,  Roubideau,  the 
Autobeas  brothers,  Pfeiffer,  Lupton,  Nugent,  Cher- 
bouard,  and  Bill  Williams.  The  last,  after  his 
explorations  in  Arizona,  returned  to  Colorado  to  die 
at  the  hands  of  the  Utes  in  1850.  More  famous  as 
an  explorer  was  Kit  Carson,  whose  name  lies  recorded 
in  Nevada's  lake  and  river,  and  in  the  history  of  New 
Mexico. 

Colonel  Ceran  St  Wain  began  trading  to  Santa  Fe 
in  1824,  whence  he  advanced  into  Colorado,  and  there 
built  the  fort  which  bears  his  name.  After  the 
decline  of  trapping  he  returned  to  New  Mexico,  and 
died  at  Mora  in  1870.  Godfrey  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
were  lineal  descendants  of  Governor  Gerry,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  They 
came  to  the  Rocky  mountain  region  at  an  early  age, 
there  to  remain  as  frontiersmen,  and  be  afterward 
enrolled  among  the  first  settlers  of  Colorado.     God- 
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frey  built  an  adobe  residence  on  the  Platte,  known  as 
Fort  Wicked — for  good  reasons,  no  doubt^and  Icept 
a  station  of  the  Overland  Stage  company.  Here  he 
maintained  a  valiant  and  successful  defence  against  the 
onslaught  of  savages  during  the  uprising  of  1864, 
aided  by  his  only  brother  and  the  children  of  his  faith- 
ful Indian  wife.  In  close  intercourse  with  these  men 
was  O.  P.  Wiggins,  a  Canadian,  who  had  been 
seduced  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  service  to 
enter  that  of  the  American  Fur  company.  He  came 
to  Colorado  in  1834,  was  stationed  chiefly  at  St  John, 
and  became  a  wealthy  citizen. 

The  best  known  of  fur  traders  in  this  region  were 
the  Bent  brothers  of  St  Louis,  six  in  number,  John, 
Charles,  William,  Robert,  George,  and  Silas.  Rob- 
bert  and  George  died  in  1841.  Silas  joined  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan,  and  made  a  report  to  the  Greo- 
graphical  society  of  New  York  on  the  warm  current 
which  sweeps  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can coast.  Charles,  the  first  American  governor  of 
NewMt  xico,was  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Taos  in  1847. 
The  remaining  brothers  were  fur-traders.  William, 
who  subsequently  became  government  freighter,  died 
in  1869,  the  last  of  the  original  firm. 

To  the  Bents  is  generally  ascribed  the  erection  in 
1832  of  the  first  important  post  in  Colorado,  Fort 
William,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  Yet 
in  1830,  the  French  trader,  Maurice,  from  Detroit, 
appears  to  have  built  a  fortification  on  Adobe  creek, 
in  the  same  valley.  It  was  formed  by  thirteen  adobe 
cabins,  enclosing  a  square,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Mex- 
icans, by  whom  they  were  chiefly  occupied.  In  1838 
the  Utes  rescued  the  place  from  an  attack  of  Sioux 
and  Arapahoes,  who  were  driven  back  after  an  obsti- 
nate struggle.     The  settlement  survived  until  1846. 

Fort  William,  or  Bent's  fort,  after  which  the  other 
trading  posts  were  modelled,  consisted  of  an  enclosure 
150  by  100  feet,  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  7  feet 
thick  and  18  feet  high.     At  the  northwest  and  south- 
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east  comers  stood  the  bastions,  10  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  high,  with  openings  for  cannon  and  small- 
arms.  A  partition  wall  divided  the  interior,  two 
thirds  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  necessary  shops, 
storehouses,  and  dwellings,  the  remaining  third  being 
a  corral  for  securing  the  horses  and  mules  at  night. 
Adjoining  the  western  wall  was  a  wagon-house  for 
the  large  vehicles  used  in  conveying  peltry  and  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  St  Louis.  The  tops  of  the 
houses  were  flat,  and  covered  with  gravel,  serving  for 
evening  promenades.  There  were  about  three  score 
persons  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  here 
was  a  favorite  resting-place  for  travellers. 

Of  similar  date  was  the  post  of  Louis  Vasquez,  at 
the  junction  of  Vasquez  fork,  or  Clear  creek,  with  the 
river  Platte.  Five  miles  below  lay  Fort  Sarpy, 
erected  soon  afterward.  Twenty  miles  below  Clear 
creek,  on  the  Platte,  Lupton  founded  Fort  Lancaster, 
which  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Fort  St 
Vrain,  at  the  confluence  of  Cache  le  Poudre  river 
with  the  Platte,  was  constructed  in  1838.  Below 
this  the  Bent  brothers  had  also  a  post.  On  the  Ar- 
kansas Colonel  Boone  held  the  post  known  as  Hard- 
scrabble,  also  built  in  1838.  Another  stood  on  the 
site  of  Trinidad,  in  Las  Animas,  and  a  few  miles 
above  Bent's  fort  lay  the  agricultural  settlement  of 
El  Pueblo,  occupied  by  Mexicans  and  Americans,  and 
similar  in  plan  to  the  rest.  So  thickly  clustered  rival 
stations  during  early  trading  times.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  forties  a  number  of  traders,  including  Bent, 
Lupton,  St  Vrain,  L.  B.  Maxwell,  and  Beaubien 
founded  another  settlement  higher  up  the  Arkansas, 
on  Adobe  creek,  the  last  named  being  in  possession  of 
a  large  grant.     It  was  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1846. 

During  this  decade  the  trappers  and  traders  began 
to  disappear,  partly  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
hunting  grounds,  partly  under  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tives, who  having  few  skins  to  exchange  for  the  sup- 
plies within  the  forts,  sought  to  obtain  them  more 
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promptly  by  seizure.  Boubideau's  fort  was  captured 
by  Utes  in  1844,  and  soon  afterward  fell  Bent's  fort, 
the  male  inmates  being  slaughtered,  and  the  women 
and  children  made  captives.  In  1846  the  war  with 
Mexico  aroused  the  savages  to  still  wider  depredations 
among  the  lessening  number  of  occupants.  Frdmont 
found,  in  1843-4,  only  a  remnant  of  the  traders  and 
their  former  employes,  living  as  colonists  in  a  primi- 
tive fashion,  with  Mexican  and  Indian  wives  and 
half-breed  children,  usually  clustering  round  some  de- 
fensive structure. 

After  1848  the  current  of  migration  made  itself 
felt  by  traversing  to  some  extent  the  southeast  corner, 
along  the  old  Santa  F4  road.  Even  the  main  body, 
which  passed  near  the  northern  border,  along  the 
Platte,  proved  of  benefit  to  the  dwellers  on  the  south 
Platte  by  offering  a  market  for  supplies,  and  attract- 
ing a  few  worn-out  stragglers.  A  decade  of  compar- 
ative isolation,  and  then  came  the  gold  discovery,  here 
also  to  attract  its  throngs  of  adventurers,  beginning 
with  the  year  1858.  On  account  of  the  greater  prox- 
imity to  the  Atlantic  states,  the  first  rush  of  fortune- 
seekers  surpassed  that  which  had  poured  by  land  into 
California  duri' g  any  one  season.  Only  the  state  of 
Kansas,  already  widely  occupied,  intervened  between 
the  new  field  and  Missouri,  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
migration,  while  the  Santa  Fe  route  was  now  well 
protected  by  forts  and  escorts.  Freight  trains  and 
stages  quickly  responded  to  the  excitement,  opening 
a  new  and  direct  path  along  the  Smoky  hill  fork  to 
the  foot  of  Pike  peak,  and  thence  northward  and  into 
the  ranges ;  or  taking  the  main  western  emigrant 
route,  and  thence  descending  along  the  south  fork  of 
the  Platte. 

Thousands  of  wagons  stretched  in  almost  unbroken 
line  along  these  routes,  and  conspicuous  among  them 
were  the  trains  of  Bussell  and  Majors,  of  St  Joseph, 
who  carried  goods  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
storing  them  at  various  depots,  or  selling  them  to  re- 
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tail  traders.  They  also  entered  into  competition  with 
stages  which  carried  the  mails  at  special  rates.  The 
freight  on  provisions  ranged  from  six  to  ten  cents  a 
pound,  but  that  mattered  little,  for  when  gold  was 
plentiful  buyers  were  liberal.  Prices  rose  to  extreme 
figures  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  when  to  the  war 
rates  prevailing  in  the  east  was  added  the  delay  of 
trains  by  snow  blockades  and  by  Indian  raiders,  who 
captured  some  of  the  trains,  and  left  others  stranded 
by  stampeding  their  animals. 

Relief  came  soon  afterward,  and  that  of  a  permanent 
nature,  for  by  1866  Colorado  had  become  self-support- 
ing as  to  agricultural  products,  and  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  export  to  Montana,  prices  falling 
gradually  almost  to  eastern  rates.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  outlets,  the  market  for  farming  products  was 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  mining  camps  and  other 
centres  of  home  consumption.  To  stock-raising  there 
was  no  such  drawback,  and  within  recent  years  this 
business  has  risen  to  a  prominent  rank  among  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state.  Gold  and  silver  form,  of  course, 
the  main  articles  of  export,  while  imports  embrace 
almost  every  class  of  manufactures,  for  the  country  is 
as  yet  too  recently  settled  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  this  direction.  With  a  view  to  foster  her  growing 
commerce,  Denver  has  been  made  a  port  of  delivery, 
so  that  her  merchants  may  import  direct  from  foreign 
countries.  Here  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  organ- 
ized  as  early  as  1861,  and  after  some  mishaps  acquired 
a  stable  footing  in  1862.  Two  years  later  a  hand- 
some structure  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  a 
portion  of  it  being  used  as  an  exhibition  building  for 
the  display  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products, 
of  scientific  specimens  and  apparatus,  works  of  art, 
curiosities,  and  other  articles  illustrating  the'  resources 
of  the  state. 

Banking  is  hampered  by  no  usury  laws,  borrower 
and  lender  being  allowed  to  make  their  own  terms. 
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In  1886  the  usual  bank  rate  was  twelve  per  cent,  and 
for  special  loans  much  higher  figures  were  charged. 
In  1883  there  were  eighty-three  banking-houses  in 
the  state,  two  of  which  were  national  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,640,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  more 
than  $11,000,000.  There  were  also  14  state  banks 
and  trust  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $616,000,  and 
47  private  banks,  with  $775,000  capital,  besides  a 
number  of  savings  institutions.  Six  banks  at  Denver 
had  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,000,  and  $8,000,000  in 
deposits.  The  fire  insurance  companies  carried  poli- 
cies for  $33,000,000,  while  life  policies  amounted  to 
$29,000,000,  and  there  was  $1,000,000  of  insurance 
against  accident  or  accidental  death. 

After  a  period  of  depresssion  extending  from  1883 
to  1885,  Colorado  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity, 
which  has  since  been  steadily  maintained.  This  was 
due  largely  to  the  influx  of  farmers  from  the  western 
states,  and  to  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  with 
many  thousand  miles  of  main  and  lateral  canals, 
watering  in  1890  an  area  of  more  than  2,000,000 
acres,  of  which  about  one  half  was  under  cultivation. 
To  the  commerce  of  her  cities  this  development  has 
given  a  decided  stimulus,  and  especially  to  Denver, 
whose  population  increased  from  75,000  in  1886  to 
125,000  in  1890;  her  trade  from  $79,000,000  to 
$144,000,000,  and  her  sales  of  realty  from  $11,000,- 
000  to  $44,000,000,  transfers  exceeding  by  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  in  value  those  of  San  Francisco. 
Moreover  this  movement  was  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial improvements,  with  a  number  of  buildings 
erected  or  in  course  of  erection  costing  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Froi  ^  freight  shipped  east  the  rail- 
roads of  Colorado  hav*.  earned  within  a  single  year 
$7,600,000,  with  at  least  '^3,000,000  more  from  local 
lines.  As  the  centre  of  ti  ^  system,  and  with  other 
advantages,  it  has  been  prt  licted  that  at  some  not 
very  distant  day  Denver  maj  become  the  largest  city 
west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

LIFE  OF  JEROME    B.   WHEELER. 

Every  Man  the  Writer  of  His  own  Biography— Birth  and  Ancestry- 
Enters  THE  Army— Highly  Honorable  and  Bftlliant  Career — 
Subsequent  Business  Successes — Colorado  Experiences — Achieve- 
ments AT  Aspen — Characterization. 

"I  HAVE  the  feeling  that  all  biography  is  autobio- 
graphy. It  is  only  what  a  man  tells  of  himself  that 
comes  to  be  known  and  believed." 

So  writes  Emerson,  finding  in  the  books  which 
men  have  written  the  best  records  of  their  own  lives, 
and  the  truest  portrayal  of  their  characters.  It  is 
the  scholar's  conception  of  biography,  gained  within 
the  shelved  walls  of  the  study;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  true  one.  Every  man  must  indeed  write  this  auto- 
biography— must  himself  tell  all  that  can  be  known 
of  him — but  not  alone  with  the  pen,  and  in  volumes 
which  contain  the  creations  of  his  fancy  or  the  philos- 
ophies distilled  from  the  complex  elements  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  man  who  builds  a  railroad,  or 
achieves  the  industrial  conquest  of  a  new  region,  or 
puts  in  bondage  some  force  of  nature  for  the  use  of 
mankind  writes  just  as  truly  by  these  symbols;  and 
out  of  these  we  may  translate  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
the  quality  of  his  intellect,  and  the  dominant  traits  of 
his  character.  And  so,  while  we  go  to  the  books  of 
the  man  of  letters  for  this  autobiographic  record,  in 
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like  manner  do  we  scan  the  works  of  the  man  of 
affairs.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  I  am  to  present 
the  records  of  a  busy  life  crowded  to  the  full  with 
effort  and  achievement;  and  in  these  shall  be  read  an 
autobiography,  none  the  less  valuable  and  interesting 
surely  because  it  stands  written  in  the  solid  charac- 
ters of  material  accomplishment. 

Jerome  Byron  Wheeler  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  New  York,  September  3,  1841.  His  grand- 
parents on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  came 
from  England,  settling  in  Massachusetts,  where  his 
parents  were  born.  From  them  he  inherited  a  sturdy 
physique,  and  the  traits  which  go  to  make  up  the 
staunch  New  England  character.  Through  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emerson,  connec- 
tion is  had  with  the  family  of  the  great  Sage  of  Con- 
cord. 

In  his  early  youth  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Waterford,  a  small  town  four  miles  north  of  Troy, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  Mohawk,  flowing  through 
a  valley  whose  beauty  has  made  it  famous,  mingles 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  noble  River  of  the  North. 
Here  he  received  such  education  as  the  public  school 
afforded;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  village  stores.  Water- 
ford  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  seize  upon  its 
manifest  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  point;  and 
young  Jerome,  even  then  keenly  alive  to  the  indus- 
trial development  going  on  about  him,  was  naturally 
soon  at  Wi  rk  in  one  of  the  manufactories  then  being 
established,  and  which  by  their  subsequent  growth 
and  prosperity  have  made  a  busy  town  of  over  three 
thousand  inliabitants,  with  factories  and  shops  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $3,000,000 

What  would  liave  l)con  the  result  had  this  career 
been  pursued,  which  seemed  so  well  begun,  and  for 
which  he  hf^d  so  great  natural  aptitudes,  we  cannot 
know;  but  suddenly  one  day  there  rang  over  the 
land  the  echoes   of    rebel    guns,    and  ten   thousand 
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breasts  swelled  with  patriotic  ardor.  Fast  on  the  heels 
of  this  came  President  Lincoln's  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops  which  should  crush  this  monster  of 
rebellion;  and  a  few  months  later,  when  the  shadows 
of  a  great  impending  conflict  began  to  darken  the  land, 
came  the  ominous  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war.  All 
this  time  young  Wheeler  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience; 
and  on  September  3,  1861 — his  twenty-first  birthday, 
in  fact — he  walked  into  a  recruiting  office  in  Troy  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  of  the  Sixth  New 
York  cavalry,  of  which  Thomas  C.  Devin,  who  had 
been  in  the  three  months'  service  as  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  the  First  New  York  cavalry,  was  placed  in 
command.  The  regiment's  dismal  departure  from 
New  York — on  a  flatboat  towed  by  a  tug  and  exposed 
to  a  chilling  northeast  storm — and  the  long  winter  in 
barracks  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  sorry  prelude 
to  the  brilliant  career  upon  which,  after  being  mounted 
at  Cloud's  Mills,  Virginia,  it  immediately  entered.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  noble  service  rendered  by  the 
Sixth  New  York.  From  almost  the  beginning  of 
the  war  down  to  the  very  end  at  Appomattox  it  was 
almost  constantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Ant- 
ietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Culpeper,  The  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Har- 
bor, Winchester,  Appomattox — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  sixty  or  more  engagements  in  which  it  bore  an 
honored  part,  fighting  through  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign and  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Potomac,  with 
Sheridan  in  the  valley,  and  with  Grant  when  the  last 
blow  was  struck.  Among  the  names  upon  its  long 
roll  of  honor  is  that  of  the  gallant  Colonel  McVickar, 
who  fell  leading  the  charge  at  Chancellorsville,  which 
for  splendid  bravery  will  take  its  place  in  history 
beside  the  brilliant  deeds  of  which  poets  have  sung  and 
nations  hold  in  deathless  remembrance;  and  of  Gen- 
eral John  Buford,  of  whom  Grant  said  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  Sheridan  the  service  did  not 
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contain  his  equal  as  a  cavalry  officer;  and  of  the  bluff 
but  kindly  General  Thomas  C.  Devin,  who  at  the 
head  of  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  fought 
through  the  long  years  of  thf  war,  from  Bull  Run  to 
Appomattox,  and  whose  rmging  command,  Boots 
and  Saddlesl  first  gave  warning  of  the  rebel  approach 
at  Gettysburg.  And  on  that  field,  made  sacred  by 
the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  Union  soldiers,  stands 
to-day  a  noble  monument,  still  wet  from  its  baptism  of 
dedication,  into  whose  granite  is  cut  many  an  honored 
name,  and  whose  bas-reliefs  picture  forth  many  a 
gallant  deed — fitting  tribute  paid  by  the  little  handful 
of  survivors  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  Sixth 
New  York  cavalry. 

It  was  in  the  ranks  of  this  regiment  that  Private 
Wheeler  took  his  place.  His  youthful  appearance, 
his  short  though  sturdy  stature,  his  polite  but  ener- 
getic bearing,  and  his  evident  determination  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  vice  and  contamination  of  the 
camp,  made  him  a  striking  figure  in  the  ranks;  and 
even  before  the  regiment  took  the  field  he  was  singled 
out  by  Colonel  Devin,  and  transferred  to  the  quarter- 
master's department  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  A 
wiser  choice  could  not  have  been  made;  for  in  the  new 
field  thus  opened  to  him  there  was  given  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  with  which  nature 
had  most  largely  endowed  him:  method,  action,  energy, 
and  system.  His  promotion,  therefore,  could  not  but 
be  rapid.  From  battalion  quartermaster's  sergeant  he 
very  speedily  became  quartermaster's  sergeant  of  the 
regiment;  and  within  the  year  following  his  enlist- 
ment, and  hence  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  received  the  commission  of  second  lieutenant, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Colonel  Devin,  and  by 
him  detailed  as  acting  quartermaster  of  the  regiment. 
By  the  side  of  his  chief  he  remained  from  regiment 
to  brigade  and  from  liriofade  to  division,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  brisxade 
quartermaster,    and   at    the   close   of  the   war   was 
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mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  brevet 
major. 

Of  the  faithful,  efficient,  and  brilliant  service  ren- 
dered by  this  youthful  quartermaster  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  write  in  detail.     General  Devin  entertained 
for    his    abilities    a    high    admiration,    and    placed 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  courage,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  anything  he  undertook.   He  was  once 
beard  to  remark  that  if  the  command  of  the  army  of 
!hcj  Potomac  ever  devolved  upon  him,  he  would  insist 
thrto  Lieutenant  Wheeler  be  his  chief  quartermaster. 
And  this  was  but  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  the 
conspicuous  success  which  the  young  lieutenant  was 
achieving  in  this  most  important  office.     A  successful 
quartermaster  of  cavalry  must  possess   indomitable 
energy;  and  this  must  be  supplemented  by  thorough 
self-reliance  and  a  large  measure  of  personal  bravery. 
A  failure  to  exercise  any  one  of  these  qualities  might 
often  jeopardize    the    entire   command;    for  on  long 
marches  in  the  enemy's  country  the  quartermaster's 
train  is  a    peculiarly  vital   point  of  attack,  and  the 
raids  made  upon  it  must  be  repulsed  at  all  hazards. 
The  trains  are  thus  constantly  being  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  peril,  requiring  not  only  bravery  and  skill  for 
their  extrication,  but  also  a  good  knowledge  of  topog- 
raphy.    In  a  word,  the  office  is  one  which  ordinarily 
demands  the  ripe  wisdom  and  cool  judgment  which 
come  from  experience.     That  this  mere  boy  should 
have  achieved  in  it  not  only  success,  but  a  success 
most  conspicuous  and  pronounced,  is  indeed    note- 
worthy.    And  this  is  the  universal  testimony,  both  of 
officers  and  of  comrades  in  the  ranks    General  Devin, 
in  making  a  report  of  the  arduous  operations  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  first  cavalry  division,  from  May  26th 
to    July    2,    1864,    says:    **  Lieutenant    Jerome    B. 
Wheeler,  first  quartermaster  of   the  brigade,  has  as 
usual  rendered  valuable  service  not  only  to  the  com- 
mand  but  to  the  whole  division,  and  I  would  again 
urge  upon  superior  authority  the  claims  of  this  ener- 
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getic  and  efficient  officer."  Says  Brigadier  General 
Wesley  Merritt,  commanding  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri :  "  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  brilliant  record  of  Mr  Jerome  B.  Wheeler 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  officers  of  the  regiment — the  6th  New 
York — and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. His  duties — those  of  quartermaster  of  the 
regiment  and  brigade — were  such  as  were  calculated 
often  to  interfere  with  his  presence  on  the  field  during 
action;  but  I  know  of  no  important  engagement  in 
wliich  the  regiment  took  part — and  it  was  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  or  the  Shenan- 
doah valley — in  which  he  did  not  bear  a  conspicuous 
part  as  staff  officer.  Gcnccd  Devin,  I  know,  was 
especially  attached  to  him  and  impressed  with  his 
ability  and  valuable  services,  and  on  several  occasions 
made  mention  of  him  in  his  reports  as  having  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  as  a  staff  officer  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

"I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
quartermaster  were  performed  in  the  able  and  thor- 
ough manner  which  has  since  been  shown  in  his 
management  of  affairs  in  civil  life,  and  that  as  an 
army  officer  and  young  man  he  gave  promise  of  the 
ability,  integrity  and  enterprise  that  has  characterized 
his  more  mature  years."  Colonel  W.  L.  Heermance 
bears  this  testimony  :  "  Major  Wheeler's  service  in 
our  regiment  was  always  marked  by  a  dash  and 
enthusiasm  which,  combined  with  good  judgment, 
caused  him  to  be  selected  among  the  first  for  promo- 
motion  from  the  ranks.  During  his  service  on  the 
brigade  and  division  staff  he  was  always  at  the  front, 
even  when  his  duties  did  not  call  him  to  the  post  of 
danger  ;  and  his  zeal,  tempered  as  it  always  was  by 
good  judgment,  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of 
those  with  whom  he  served."  And  Major  James 
Gating  says  :  "  I  had  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  to 
judge  of  Comrade  Wheeler's   personal  bravery  than 
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had  any  one  else  in  the  command ,  and  in  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  brave  and  true  sol- 
dier I  consider  he  stands  second  to  none." 

While  the  efficient  ser\'ice   of  our  quartermaster 
was  thus  gaining  official  recognition,  it  was  also  being 
heartily   appreciated    by    the   rank   and   file,  among 
whom  his  promptness  and  dispatch  soon   became  a 
proverb ;  for  after  an  engagement   or  forced  march 
his  trains  were  always  up   in  advance  of  most  others 
to  afford  supplies  to  famishing  men.     This  reputation 
soon  extended   beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  brigade, 
and  the  fact  was  upon  several  occasions  conspicuously 
shown.     In  1864  during  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
when  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^ 
were  at  Chancellorsville,  an  order  came  summoning 
Lieutenant  Wheeler.  Wondering  what  was  in  store  for 
him,  he  presented  himself  at  headquarters,  and  there 
received  orders  which  many  a  veteran  would    have 
shrunk  from  executing.   He  was  told  to  take  command 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wagon  train,  and  also 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ambulance  train  of  the  army 
of  the  Fotomac,  the  latter  laden  with  wounded,  an(l 
to  conduct  them  through  Fredericksburg  to  Belle 
Plain   where   the  wounded    were   to  be    started  for 
Washington,  and  the  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  for 
the  return.      In  that  train  were  several  colonels,  and 
officers  of  even  higher  rank,  holding  commissions  in 
the  regular   army;   and   the    fact   that  to  the  young 
quartermaster  was  confided  this   important  and  per- 
ilous undertaking   is   proof  that  his  reputation  had 
reached  headquarters,    and   was  there  being  held  in 
just  esteem.     The  undertaking  was  indeed  a  perilous 
one.     Grant  was  just  then  engaged   in  his  brilliant, 
and  in  the  main  successful,  attempt   to  outflank  Lee, 
and  the  issue   was  more   than   doubtful.       But   the 
trains  were    nevertheless   safely   conducted   to  Belle 
Plain;  and   the  energetic   and  orderly    way  in  which 
preparations  were  being  made   for  the    return  trip 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  officer  from  Washington 
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who  chanced  to  be  present.  "Can  you  tell  me,"  he 
inquired  of  the  first  person  he  met,  "who  that  young 
man  is  who  is  directing  this  work  with  such  marvel- 
lous skill?"  "Yes,  that  is  Lieutenant  Wheeler,"  was 
the  reply.  "He's  the  best  quartermaster  on  this 
ground  to-day"  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder.  And 
when  the  trains  were  safely  back  to  the  front,  and 
the  days  of  severe  toil  and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety 
were  passed,  such  were  the  powers  of  endurance  of 
the  sturdy  young  officer  that  after  but  six  hours 
sleep  in  his  tent  he  arose  fully  refreshed  and  ready 
for  the  duty  which  should  next  present  itself. 

I  might  fill  pages  with  such  incidents  of  army  life, 
each  illustrating  some  quality  of  the  man,  and  which 
combined  to  make  his  career  a  notable  success — inci- 
dents which  more  than  one  comrade  who  served  with 
him,  and  more  than  one  officer  under  whom  he  served 
has  told  me  of,  warming  with  affectionate  and  gener- 
ous pride  in  the  telling.  And  perliaps  no  subsequent 
period  of  his  career  can  furnish  material  more  valu- 
able for  the  character  study  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
produce,  nor  colors  with  which  a  truer  portrait  could 
be  painted.  If  we  are  looking  for  a  sustained  cour- 
age and  intrepidity  we  will  find  it  illustrated  in  that 
terrible  retreat,  under  Meade,  from  Culpeper  to  Fair- 
fax, with  Lee's  guns  pouring  hot  shot  into  the  ranks, 
and  the  trains  in  constant  and  imminent  danger  of 
capture.  Do  we  admire  fertility  of  resource,  we  can 
find  it  exemplified  in  a  hundred  instances,  and  notably 
on  this  very  retreat  when,  there  being  more  stores  for 
transportation  than  the  wagons  would  hold,  the  order 
was  promptly  issued  that  the  coal  and  the  horseshoes 
should  be  left  behind,  after  the  former  had  been  con- 
sumed in  reducing  the  latter  to  a  shapeless  mass,  that 
neither  might  fall  into  the  enemv's  hands.  And  if  to 
round  out  this  character  we  would  have  the  dashing 
courage  which  makes  possible  the  doing  of  brilliant 
deeds,  we  will  find  this  too  exhibited  in  his  repulse  of 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  guerilla  Mosby  who,  springing 
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with  his  band  from  an  ambush,  captured  his  whole 
train  and  was  proceeding  to  appropriate  it  when 
Wheeler,  rallying  such  troops  as  he  could  muster,  led 
tlie  charge — a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  bridle  reins 
between  his  teeth — and  with  such  effect  that  the 
wagons  were  speedily  recaptured,  together  with  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy's,  and  the  guerilla  chief  put  to 
flight.  Nor  was  Lieutenant  Wheeler  denied  a  part  in 
at  least  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  of  the  great 
struggle;  for  it  was  he  who  dispatched  his  orderly 
with  flying  speed  bearing  to  Sheridan  the  tidings  that 
the  army  was  being  pressed  back  from  Cedar  creek  ; 
and  so  it  came  that  Sheridan's  ride 

*'  To  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  !" 

glorifies  to-day  a  page  of  our  country's  history,  and 
will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  these  years  of  service 
in  field  and  camp — years  which  swept  along  with  a 
killing  pace  for  men  less  amply  endowed,  but  which 
served  rather  to  strengthen  and  develop  our  strong- 
sinewed  and  deep-chested  lieutenant.  And  the  care- 
ful student  of  his  life  can  trace  in  the  successes  of 
his  after  career  the  play  of  those  qualities  and  pow- 
ers which,  if  not  actually  called  into  being  by  the 
stern  discipline  of  those  four  years,  were  yet  given 
the  rapid  and  well-rounded  development  for  which  a 
lifetime  might  else  scarcely  have  sufficed.  If  I  may 
particularize  any  of  these,  I  name,  in  the  first  place, 
the  quality  of  self-reliance ;  and  next,  and  scarcely 
less  important,  the  power  to  lead  and  direct  his  fel- 
lows, which  in  turn  implies  the  rare  gift  of  inspiring 
an  unswerving  confidence  in  the  leadership.  These, 
combined  with  sterling  integrity,  unflinching  determi- 
nation, and  a  personal  popularity  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  but  served  to  increase — so  that  to-day  the 
mere  niention  of  his  name  at  any  gathering  of  his 
comrades  is  the  signal  for  enthusiastic  cheers — made 
his  army  life  a  conspicuous  success;  and  it  is  now  my 
pleasant  task  to  trace  their  operation  in  the  civil  and 
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business  career  upon  which  he  entered,  and  to  sho\> 
how  they  there  conspired  to  bring  about  a  like  notable 
result. 

The  war  was  over.  In  Septen^ber  1865  the  com- 
mand was  mustered  out,  and  Major  Wheeler  found 
himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  adrift  upon  the 
world,  and  without  an  occupation.  Naturally  he 
made  his  way  to  Troy — his  old  home — where  he 
arrived  without  a  dollar,  but  with  a  reputation  which 
threw  open  to  him  the  doors  of  such  business  oppor- 
tunity as  the  place  afforded.  He  accepted  one  of  the 
first  positions  that  offered,  which  was  that  of  book- 
keeper. But  he  soon  began  to  realize  that  the  youth 
had  become  a  man,  that  the  business  possibilities  of 
Troy,  which  had  seemed  so  alluring  to  the  young 
Waterford  villager,  had  shrunk  somewhat  before  his 
broader  view ;  in  fine,  he  felt  that  new  powers  had 
developed  within  him  and  longed  for  the  broadest 
possible  field  for  their  exercise.  He  would  be  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  for  the  world's  honors  and 
prizes,  and  had  a  supreme  confidence  that  he  could 
win  them.  He  very  soon  decided  to  leave  Troy  ; 
and  we  are  in  nowise  surprised  to  find  him  next  in 
New  York  city,  walking  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis with  eager  step,  and  alert  to  whatever  might  be 
turned  to  his  advantage.  Among  his  comrades  of 
the  New  York  Sixth  was  John  F.  Barkley,  who, 
several  years  his  senior  in  age,  had  taken  an  almost 
fatherly  interest  in  the  young  quartermaster,  and  felt 
for  him  a  real  affection.  And  I  Josire  in  passing  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  tiiis  gentleman,  and 
also  to  Mr  E.  Harris  Jewett,  as '/ell  as  to  those  pre- 
viously named,  for  the  details  ot  Mr  Wheeler's  career 
in  the  army,  and  the  beginnings  of  his  business  life. 
These,  and  all  others  who  have  contributed  facts  to 
this  biography,  have  done  so  with  a  cheerful  alacrity 
which  affection  only  could  have  inspired  ;  and  it  is  they 
who  with  admiring  elaboration  have  recounted  the 
deeds  of  him  they  love,  and  dwelt  upon  his  faithful 
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service — to  all  of  which  he  himself  rarely  refers,  seem- 
ing to  hold  it  in  very  light  esteem. 

Mr.  Barkley  had  also  come  to  New  York,  and  was 
at  that  time  doing  a  rather  small  business  in  grain. 
To  him  young  Wheeler  applied  for  a  position  ;  and 
although  the  business  hardly  warranted  the  employ- 
ing of  any  additional  help,  his  application  was  not 
refused,  and  a  position  as  collector  at  a  small  salary 
was  given  him.     "  In  this  position,"  says  Mr.  Bark- 
ley,   *'  he   displayed   the    same   conspicuous   energy, 
integrity,  and  inborn  politeness  which  had  always  dis- 
tinguished him  and   which  made  him  very  useful  to 
nie.     He  had  a  faculty  of  studying  your  interest,  and 
nothing  ever  deterred   him   from  entire  devotion  to 
it."     But  though  this  association  was  most  pleasant, 
and  employer  and  employe  were  strongly  attached  to 
each  other,  yet  both  recognized  that  the  position  did 
not  afford  sufficient  prospect  of  future  advancement 
for  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  one.     General 
Devin  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  young  quartermaster, 
and  was  watching  his  career  with  great  interest.    He 
too  felt  that  the  young  man  must  have  a  wider  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.     Meeting  one  day  the 
senior  member  of  the  large  house  of  Holt  and  com- 
pany, flour  and  commission  merchants,  he  said  :  "  If 
you  can  make  a  position  in  your  house  for  Mr  Wheeler 
you  will  get  a  valuable  man.     He  is  a  good  son,  and 
has  passed  through  the  war  without  acquiring  any 
soldiers'  vices;    his  integrity  is  undoubted,  and  his 
energy  and  business  ability  have  been  signally  shown 
in    the    quartermaster's    department    in   which    he 
served."     A  short  time  after  this  Mr  Robert  S.  Holt 
approached   Mr   Barkley  on  'change   one   day   and 
inquired  whether  he  could  dispense  with  Wheeler's 
services.     I   again   quote  ]Mr   Barkley's  words :  "  I 
frankly  told  him  that  Mr  Wheeler  had  become  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  me,  but  that  his  merit  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  if  the  young  man  could  be  given  a  better 
opening  it  met  with   my  approval."    Noble  words 
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these,  a  crodit  to  the  generous  heart  from  which  they 
came,  and  a  deserved  tribute  to  faithful  service. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  February  1869,  Mr 
Wheeler  entered  the  employ  of  Holt  and  company,  in 
which  he  remained  till  February  1878,  "during  which 
time,"  in  the  words  of  Mr  Robert  S.  Holt,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  valuable  data,  "  he  justified  the 
high  commendation  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friend 
General  Devin,  and  won  the  solid  regard  of  the  firm, 
and  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact 
by  business."  Space  does  not  permit  the  record  of 
these  nine  years  of  labor  in  the  counting-room  and  on 
change ;  but  his  course  was  steadily  upward,  and  at 
their  end  he  had  gained  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his 
ambition  by  being  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
firm. 

Meantime  another  important  step  had  been  taken. 
In  1870,  after  Mr  Wheeler  had  been  with  Holt  and 
company  about  a  year,  he  married  Harriet  Macy 
Valentine,  whose  birthplace  was  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  who  had  likewise  become  a  resident  of 
New  York  city.  In  the  home  thus  established, 
recipient  in  fullest  measure  of  that  sympathy,  help 
and  inspiration  which  it  is  the  true  wifely  office  to 
impart,  his  life  was  at  length  rounded  out  and  made 
complete.  Children  came  ;  first  a  son,  who  died  in 
infancy  ;  then  a  second  son,  whose  boyhood  developed 
every  charm  of  mind  and  endearing  grace  of  heart 
and  character,  and  whose  death  at  thirteen  years  of 
age  brought  to  the  parents  their  one  great  and  abiding 
sorrow ;  and  then  two  daughters,  now  entering  with 
fair  and  gracious  promise  into  the  precincts  of  young 
womanhood. 

The  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Holt  and  company, 
with  all  its  flattermg  prospects,  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration.  It  had  existed  but  little  more  than 
a  year  when  duty's  voice  called  the  junior  partner  to 
other  labors,  and  he  responded  to  the  call.  The  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  R.  M.  Valentine,  late  of  the 
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firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  company,  laid  upon  Mr 
Wheeler  the  duties  of  executor  of  the  estate,  and  upon 
these  he  immediately  entered  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  joined  with  the  surviving  partner,  C.  B. 
Webster,  in  the  purchase  of  the  great  drygoods  busi- 
ness of  R.  H.  Macy  and  company.  In  the  large  and 
varied  business  of  that  house  he  found  at  length  a  fit- 
ting field  for  his  organizing  and  administrative  abilities 
through  which  the  already  extensive  business  was 
increased  with  a  prosperous  growth.  The  faculty  of 
winning  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  subordinates, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out  as  a  striking  trait  in 
his  character,  was  now  brought  into  prominence,  and 
largely  tlirough  its  exercise  the  business  of  the  house 
was  conducted  with  remarkable  harmony  and  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  small  army  of  people  employed  in  it. 
This,  together  with  his  strong  vitality  and  buoyancy 
of  temperament,  contributed  much  to  his  individual 
success  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  vast  establishment 
itself.  This  la+ter,  it  should,  or  it  may  be,  said  in 
passing,  was  the  original  of  those  enormous  emporiums 
of  the  retail  drygoods  trade  which,  as  its  more  or  less 
successful  imitators,  have  sprung  up  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  land,  and  which  constitute  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  modern  mercantile  world.  A  busi- 
ness at  once  of  vast  proportions  and  of  infinite  detail, 
spread  out  over  acres  of  surface,  and  with  a  literal 
army  of  employes,  it  demands  of  those  who  succeed 
in  it  a  combination  of  qualities  and  powers,  physical 
as  well  as  mental,  as  rare  as  the  succors  which  such 
are  able  to  command  is  masterful  and  preeminent.  It 
is  scarcely  thirteen  years  since  the  young  book-keeper 
from  Troy  walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  with- 
out money  or  prospects  ;  now  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  New  York's  business  establish- 
ments, and  success  in  golden  streams  is  pouring  in 
upon  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1882,  three  years  after  entering  the 
firm  of  Macy  and  company,  Mr  Wheeler  made  a  trip 
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to  Colorado.  It  was  doubtless  for  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation, certainly  not  with  any  business  end  in  view, 
and  least  of  all  with  any  thought  of  investing  in  the 
mines — of  which  he,  in  common  with  eastern  men 
generally,  entertained  no  very  high  opinion.  He  vis- 
ited Denver,  then  very  dull  consequent  upon  the 
recent  collapse  of  the  great  mining  boom ;  and  also 
Leadville,  where,  if  the  mad  excitement  and  specula- 
tion of  the  preceding  years  had  gone  never  to  return, 
there  still  remained  a  solid  industry  giving  evidence 
of  healthful  growth  and  permanent  prosperity.  Lastly 
he  visited  Manitou,  finding  rest  and  refreshment  at 
its  sparkling  springs,  and  drawing  inspiration  from 
the  canon-riven  mountains  and  from  the  majestic 
presence  of  Pike's  peak. 

If  fate  has  pursued  him  across  the  continent  to 
this  peaceful  retreat  among  the  mountains,  it  at  least 
now  appears  to  him  in  friendly  guise.  In  Manitou 
lie  meets  a  relative  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  artist  by  pro- 
fession, who  had  come  to  the  country  a  year  or  two 
before,  and  who  in  his  wanderings  had  become  inter- 
ested in  a  new  and  obscure  mining  region  beyond  the 
snowy  range.  The  artist  was  poor — -though,  being  a 
good  artist,  that  was  little  to  his  discredit ;  but  when 
Mr  Wheeler  acceded  to  the  proposition  to  purchase 
a  controlling  interest  in  two  mines  near  Aspen,  of 
whose  location  and  value,  present  or  prospective,  he 
would  have  had  quite  as  exact  krowledge  had  the 
mines  been  in  Kamchatka,  we  may  be  sure  it  was 
the  kind  and  generous  heart  rather  than  the  clear 
business  head  which  prompted  the  act.  And  after 
presenting  the  artist  friend  with  a  one-eighth  interest 
in  the  mines,  he  returned  to  New  York  without  hav- 
ing had  so  much  as  a  look  at  his  new  possessions. 
But  the  spell  of  the  great  new  west  was  upon  him ; 
and  so  we  find  him  the  following  summer  again  cross- 
ing the  plains  for  Colorado,  this  time  accompanied 
by  his  family,  which  he  located  at  Manitou,  after 
which  he  and  his  friend  Mr  Holt  set  out  for  Aspen. 
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That  the  reader  may  understand  more  fully  Mr 
Wheeler's  subsequent  career  in  Colorado,  I  must  now 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Aspen  region,  and  sketch 
briefly  its  history  up  to  the  time  of  that,  to  the  whole 
of  northwestern  Colorado,  memorable  and  fateful  visit. 

Midway  in  Colorado  the  continental  divide  or  great 
snowy  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  its  sweep 
from  north  to  south,  sends  off  to  westward  a  great 
spur,  which  for  the  first  fifty  miles  of  its  extent  is 
even  more  rugged  and  precipitous  than  the  main 
range  itself.  This  is  known  as  the  Elk  Mountain 
range;  and  on  one  of  the  foothills  of  its  northern 
slopes  some  rich  float  was  found  by  prospectors  in 
the  fall  of  1879,  whose  reports  created  no  little  stir 
in  Leadville  and  Denver  where  the  mining  fever  was 
then  running  its  violent  course.  The  fact  that  the 
new  region  was  close  to  the  Ute  reservation,  if  not 
indeed  actually  within  its  limits,  and  that  some  pros 
pectors  had  been  driven  off  by  Indians  who  resisted 
their  encroachments,  served  rather  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  new  region,  and  to  multiply  plans  for  its 
conquest  the  following  season.  Even  before  the 
snow  had  melted  from  the  trails  the  prospectors  began 
to  pour  into  the  little  town  of  Aspen,  which  had  been 
started  the  preceding  autumn,  but  abandoned  for  the 
winter;  and  the  summer  and  autumn  witnessed  the 
same  mad  rush  to  stake  claims,  the  same  wild  excite- 
ment in  town  lots,  the  same  elaborate  schemes  for 
general  improvement  which  mark  the  early  days  of 
''very  new  mining  region,  modified  somewhat  however 
in  this  case  by  its  singular  inaccessibility.  For  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  region  is  cut  off  not  only 
from  the  east  but  from  the  south  as  well  by  culmi- 
nating ranges  with  naked  crests  rising  high  above 
timber  line,  over  which  wagon-roads,  and  these  little 
better  than  trails,  had  as  yet  been  built;  while  the 
best  of  wagon-roads,  so  difficult  was  even  the  lowest 
pass,  could  furnish  but  costly  and  for  much  of  the 
year  perilous  transportation.     Three  years  had  more 
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than  sufficed  for  this  excitement  to  run  its  course,  and 
the  hard  facts  to  be  made  manifest.  These  in  brief 
were  that  the  mines  had  fallen  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions. Some  rich  ore  had  been  found,  but  the  greater 
part  was  of  too  low  a  grade  to  stand  the  costly  trans- 
portation across  the  mountains  by  pack  train.  Nor 
was  there  any  great  amount  even  of  this  in  sight;  for 
the  little  smelter  built  by  some  early  enthusiasts  had 
never  even  been  blown  in.  The  owners  of  the  claims, 
having  done  all  they  could,  and  still  for  the  most  part 
retaining  great  confidence  in  the  camp,  were  utterly 
discouraged  at  tl  ^  failure  of  Denver  and  Leadville 
capitalists  to  shai  ;  r  opinion,  and  were  sitting 
down  bemoaning  th  .  liard  lot.  In  the  summer  of 
1883  Aspen  did  not  contain  over  six  hundred  people, 
while  the  entire  northwestern  portion  of  Colorado 
could  have  mustered  scarcely  a  hundred  more.  And 
perhaps  the  general  stagnation  and  discouragement 
found  no  more  striking  expression  than  in  a  transac- 
tion which  occurred  about  that  time.  One-third  of 
the  Aspen  mine,  the  phenomenal  riches  of  which 
were  soon  to  dazzle  the  camp  and  the  state— one- third 
of  this  great  mine  which  is  to-day  producing  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
monthly  was  sold  for  a  load  of  lumber. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Aspen  when  Mr 
Wheeler  and  his  friend  Holt  arrived  there  early  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  The  beauty  of  the  camp  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  which  almost  surround 
it  greatly  impressed  them.  With  his  keen  business 
perceptions  Wheeler  soon  mastered  the  situation. 
He  became  convinced  that  the  mines  were  rich,  that 
development  only  was  needed  to  prove  this,  and  that 
if  a  way  could  be  devised  to  encourage  the  miners  to 
work  their  claims  tho  future  of  the  camp  was  assured. 
Believing  that  the  abandoned  smelter  must  play  a 
part  in  this  he  forthwith  bought  it ;  and  a  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  Spar  mine,  then  showing  the  most 
development  of  any  in  the  camp,  was  likewise  added 
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to  his  possessions.  The  party  were  in  Aspen  but  a 
few  days ;  but  the  stage  on  which  they  climbed  for 
the  return  journey  across  the  mountains  pulled  out 
of  a  town  already  quickened  with  a  new  life — such 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  and  the 
confidence  begotten  thereby. 

Mr  Wheeler's  interest  in  the  future  of  Aspen  and 
its  mines  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  Returning 
to  New  York  and  to  his  labors  in  the  great  establish- 
ment, he  yet  found  time  in  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  to  interest  his  partner,  C.  B.  Webster,  and  to 
organize  the  Aspen  Smelting  company,  in  which  the 
three  men  invested  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  At 
this  time,  also,  he  became  acquainted,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  with  W.  B.  Devereux,  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  school  of  mines,  and  who  had  gained 
wide  experience  in  mining  and  smelting  operations. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  Mr  Devereux 
was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  Aspen  smelter  as 
metallurgist,  and  he  at  once  set  out  in  company 
with  Wheeler  for  Aspen.  Proceeding,  in  accordance 
with  Mr  Wheeler's  plan  to  stimulate  development  to 
examine  the  mines  of  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  ore  could  be  counted  on  for  a  regular 
supply  for  the  smelter,  a  most  discouraging  state  of 
affairs  was  shown  to  exist.  Devereux  reported  that 
there  were  barely  ten  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  whole 
camp,  that  what  little  there  was  contained  many 
refractory  elements,  and  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  any  amount  of  ore  that  would  make 
a  good  smelting  mixture.  This  seemed  like  a  Waterloo 
indeed ;  and  most  men,  I  fancy,  would  have  surren- 
dered then  and  there.  But  that  invincible  determi- 
nation which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
as  one  of  Mr  Wheeler's  prominent  traits  asserted 
itself  at  this  juncture,  and  he  refused  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  defeat.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what 
could  be  done,  Devereux  said  that  the  only  chance 
was  to  furnish  a  market  for  all  ore  that  could  be  taken 
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out,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  suitable  for  smelt- 
ing or  not ;  and  pile  it  up  till,  by  reason  of  the  devel- 
opment which  it  was  hoped  would  thereby  be 
stimulated,  a  regular  supply  should  be  forthcoming. 
"  It  is  only  a  chance,"  said  Devereux  ;  "it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  it  may  fail — but  it  is  the 
only  chance."  A  moment's  consideration  only,  but 
the  fate  of  Aspen  hung  on  the  decision.  "  I'll  risk  a 
hundred  thousand  in  it,"  said  Wheeler,  quietly.  "  Buy 
ore  till  I  tell  you  to  stop,"  were  his  instructions.  The 
order  to  stop  was  never  given. 

The  ore  market  was  accordingly  opened  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  soon  became  apparent.  The  miners 
took  fresh  courage  and  began  to  work  the  properties 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  several  years.  Every 
pound  of  ore  could  be  turned  into  ready  cash,  and 
with  the  cash,  shaft  and  tunnel  were  pushed  deeper 
and  further  into  the  great  limestone  strata  of  Aspen 
mountain.  Soon  important  strikes  began  to  be  made. 
First,  the  Spar  became  a  producer ;  then  the  Chlo- 
ride ;  then  in  rapid  succession  came  strikes  in  the 
Washington  No.  2,  the  Vallejo,  the  Emma,  and  the 
Aspen  which  fairly  took  the  town's  breath.  Still  the 
Aspen  Smelting  com^^any  continued  to  buy  the  ore — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  free  smelting  and  refractory 
— as  fast  as  it  came,  till  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  multiplied  by  five,  and  nothing  to  show  for 
it  but  some  heaps  of  dull  rock.  This  had  gone  on 
about  a  year  when,  in  July  1884,  Mr  Devereux  con- 
cluded the  smelter  might  be  blown  in.  It  is  doubtful 
if  ever  a  smelter  was  started  under  conditions  so  dif- 
ficult. The  ores  were  very  refractory,  containing 
little  lead  and  no  iron.  Fluxing  material  must  be 
liauled  from  Ashcroft,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
while  the  coke  had  to  be  packed  on  burros  and 
brought  from  Crested  Butte,  one  hundred  miles  away, 
and  over  a  pass  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
.  This  was  smelting  under  difficulties,  indeed,  and 
could  be  carried  on  only  at  a  serious  loss,  which  even 
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the  great  benefit  accruing  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  camp  might  not  be  sufficient  to  justify.  The 
necessit}'  of  having  cheaper  fuel  had  been  foreseen 
by  Mr  Wheeler,  and  he  had  early  set  about  getting 
it,  if  possible.  It  was  known  that  coal  outcropped  at 
various  points  in  northwestern  Colorado,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  these  outcroppings  indicated  a  contin- 
uance of  the  great  veins  of  anthracite,  bituminous, 
and  coking  coal  which,  a  year  or  two  before,  had  been 
opened  at  their  southern  extremity  at  Crested  Butte; 
but  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  their 
development  north  of  the  Elk  mountains.  As  early 
as  the  fall  of  1883  Mr  Whoeler  began  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  caused  various  samples  of  the  coal  to 
be  tested.  Finding  that  the  coal  from  a  point  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Aspen — and  since  known  as 
Jerome  Park — was  suitable  for  coke,  he  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  at  that  place,  and  began  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  erection  of  coke  ovens. 
This  latter  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  magni- 
tude, since  all  the  fire-brick  for  the  ovens  had  to  be 
transported  by  rail  a  distance  of  250  miles  from  Den- 
ver to  Granite,  and  thence  by  wagon  to  the  coal 
fields,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  over  Independ- 
ence pass,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nevertheless 
these  ovens,  probably  the  most  costly  ever  erected  in 
the  state  of  Colorado,  were  duly  completed  and  the 
manufacture  of  coke  successfully  inaugurated  in  the 
fall  of  1884,  and  the  smelter  continuously  thereafter 
supplied.  By  the  aid  of  the  cheaper  fuel  this  latter 
became,  considering  the  difficulties  it  had  tc  contend 
with,  a  conspicuous  success.  It  has  produced  bullion 
to  the  value  of  $1,800,000,  and  from  ores  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  refractory. 

Meantime,  while  the  smelter  even  considered  alone 
was  proving  a  success,  this  was  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  tremendous  strides  the  camp  was 
making  in  the  development  of  its  mines,  the  begin- 
nings and  the  inciting  causes  of  which  I  have  already 
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set  forth.  Aspen  soon  became  famous,  and  people 
began  to  say  that  a  worthy  rival  to  Leadville  had  at 
length  been  found.  Success  being  assured,  capital 
came  in  freely  enough,  and  began  to  compete  for  the 
rich  prizes.  In  spite  of  the  multitude  of  his  cares, 
Mr  Wheeler  had  found  time  to  pick  up  interests  in  a 
large  number  of  mines  and  prospects,  the  names  of 
which  would  make  a  long  list ;  and  among  these  were 
soon  found  a  majority  of  the  bonanzas  of  the  camp. 
Unthinking  people  said  it  was  luck  ;  these  surely 
were  not  as  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Wheeler  as  my 
readers  should  now  be,  if  I  have  been  a  faithful 
chronicler,  else  they  would  have  known  that  the 
qualities  of  intellect  and  will  which  commanded  this 
success  had  no  manner  of  kinship  with  the  fickle 
goddess. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  extended  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Aspen  mines,  though  the  great  and 
even  romantic  interest  of  the  subject  might  seem  to 
justify  it.  The  record  would  contain  much  that 
might  subject  the  sober  historian  to  a  suspicion  of 
dealing  in  the  fabulous ;  but  a  few  facts  may  be  not 
inappropriately  given.  The  Aspen  mine  in  particular 
had  a  notable  career.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
one- third  of  this  property  was  once  sold  for  a  load  of 
lumber.  Shortly  afterward  it  was  leased  for  a  period 
terminating  February  22,  1885,  in  which  lease  Mr 
Wheeler  had  a  half  interest.  Up  to  January  1st  of 
that  year  the  search  for  ore  had  been  in  vain.  Five 
days  later  a  large  body  was  encountered,  and  during 
the  next  six  weeks  500,000  ounces  of  silver,  in  ore 
averaging  150  ounces  and  containing  twenty  percent, 
lead  to  the  ton,  were  hoisted  through  a  small  shaft 
by  a  ten-horse-power  engine.  The  mine  has  already 
yielded  a  round  two  million  dollars,  and  at  the  present 
time,  1890,  is  producing  $225,000  monthly.  Scarcely 
less  notable  is  the  record  of  the  Emma  mine,  which 
paid  its  ow^ners  $411,000  in  fourteen  months.  In 
both  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  in  the  Spar,  Val- 
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lejo,  Hidden  Treasure,  and  many  others,  Mr  Wheeler 
was  and  still  continues  to  be,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  interested. 

Nor  can  I  more  than  refer  to  the  long  and  costly 
litigation  in  which  the  more  prominent  of  the  Aspen 
mines  early  became  involved,  and  in  which,  of  neces- 
sity, Mr  Wheeler  was  obliged  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part.  It  grew  out  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
mineral-bearing  veins  or  deposits  found  in  the  Aspen 
region,  and  the  alleged  failure  of  the  mining  laws  to 
apply  to  such  with  distinctness.  "Apexers"  on  the  one 
hand  and  "  side-liners"  on  the  others  trove  to  main- 
tain their  respective  positions ;  and  meantime  the 
development  of  the  camp  was  greatly  retarded.  The 
most  important  of  these  suits — involving  title  to  the 
Aspen,  Emma,  and  several  other  adjoining  mines — 
was  finally  settled  by  compromise  early  in  1888  ;  and 
the  result  of  this  happy  consummation  was  at  once 
seen  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the  camp's  output, 
which  from  $850,000  in  1887  sprang  at  a  bound  to 
$7,500,000  the  following  year. 

The  absence  of  railroad  facilities  had  been  a  serious 
drawback  tc  the  rapid  development  of  northwestern 
Colorado.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  had 
been  diverted  by  the  early  mining  excitement  in  the 
Gunnison  country  from  the  transcontinental  route 
via  Tennessee  pass  and  the  valley  of  the  Grand, 
which  it  had  originally  intended  to  occupy ;  and 
though  it  had  completed  a  line  to  Gunnison  City  and 
Crested  Butte  in  1882,  this  was  well-nigh  valueless 
to  the  region  in  question  by  reason  of  the  lofty  bar- 
rier of  the  Elk  mountains,  which  lay  between.  It  is 
true  that  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  had  laid  its 
rails  over  Tennessee  pass;  but  after  descending  the 
Pacific  slope  but  a  few  miles  it  had  halted  at  the 
mining  town  of  Red  Cliff,  and  jhowed  every  symptom 
of  being  content  with  its  achievemeut.  Meantime  a 
group  of  Colorado  Springs  capitalists  had  projected  a 
line  of  railway  from  their  city  to  Leadvilie,  and  were 
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struggling  to  get  the  enterprise  upon  its  feet.  Mr 
Wheeler's  aid  was  sought,  and  he  at  once  insisted  that 
unless  the  proposed  line  be  extended  to  Aspen  the 
project  would  fail  of  success,  but  if  this  were  agreed 
to  he  would  give  it  his  hearty  support.  The  wisdom 
of  this  was  recognized,  and  a  decision  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Mr  Wheeler  believed  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  lost  no  time  in  associating  himself  with  it ; 
and  it  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  aid  and 
encouragement — financial  and  otherwise — which  he 
gave  it  that  the  Colorado  Midland  railway,  begun  in 
1886,  became  in  less  than  two  years  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  may  be  stated  further  that  the  faith  of  those 
who  projected  and  pushed  to  completion  this  gre^t 
enterprise  is  already  beginning  to  be  justified.  The 
development  of  the  country  which  it  penetrates  is 
proceeding  with  rapidity,  and  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  various  resources  of  the  region  are  seen  to  ha^  e 
been  in  nowise  overestimated.  That  the  Coloraco 
Midland  railway,  with  its  250  miles  of  standard 
gauge  track,  is  destined  to  be  an  important  link  iu 
transcontinental  traffic  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  for  the  trunk  lines  are  already  stretching  long 
arms  across  the  plains  to  connect  at  Colorado  Springs 
with  this  canon-threading  and  mountain-climbing  rail- 
way. Its  completion  to  Aspen  and  Glenwood  Springs 
early  in  1888  afforded  to  those  points  ample  railway 
facilities,  and  caused  the  immediate  railroad  develop- 
ment of  northwestern  Colorado ;  for  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  spurred  by  the  presence  of  a  rival  in  the 
field,  lost  no  time  in  extending  its  line  into  the  same 
territory.  Mr  Wheeler  was  made  first  vice-president 
of  the  Midland  railway,  and  resigned  that  office  only 
when  his  larger  interests  in  the  Grand  River  Coal 
and  Coke  company  made  such  a  step  desirable.  This 
latter  company,  of  which  Mr  Wheeler  is  president, 
and  in  which  he  is  a  large  stockholder,  was  organized 
by  him  in  1886  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  cheaper  fuel  for  the  Aspen  smelter,  and  has 
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already  became  a  great  and  important  enterprise.  It 
owns  or  controls  over  5,000  acres  of  coal  land,  and  its 
product  has  been  pronounced  by  men  of  both  English 
and  American  experience  to  be  as  good  as  the  best. 
Some  of  the  veins  are  of  phenomenal  size,  one  at  New 
Castle  measuring  forty-five  feet  in  thickness  of  solid 
bituminous  coal,  while  the  nine  veins  which  here  lie 
in  parallel  strata,  and  one  of  which  is  the  mammoth 
vein  above  referred  to,  have  a  combined  thickness  of 
eighty-eight  feet.  The  several  workings  are  capable 
of  producing  2,000  tons  per  day  of  coking,  domestic, 
and  steam  coal,  which  is  already  finding  a  market  as 
far  east  as  the  Missouri  river ;  while  the  250  coke 
ovens  are  turning  out  an  article  equal  in  quality  to 
any  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  second 
only  to  the  Cardiff  coke  of  England. 

It  would  seem  that  the  inception  and  realization  of 
these  great  enterprises  might  well  alone  have  filled 
the  thought  and  indeed  made  severe  drafts  upon  the 
health  and  strength  of  a  man  less  generously  endowed; 
but  these  comprise  only  a  part  of  Mr  Wheeler's  wide- 
reaching  operations.  He  early  established  a  banking 
house  in  Aspen,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  develop- 
ing the  famous  hot  springs  at  Glenwood,  where 
costly  and  elegant  bath-houses  have  been  built  to 
make  available  the  healing  waters.  Aspen  and  Glen- 
wood have  been  supplied  with  water  and  electric 
lighting  largely  through  his  instrumentality;  and  to 
his  public  spirit  also  are  the  citizens  of  Aspen  indebted 
for  a  beautiful  opera  house.  Extensive  land  opera- 
tions in  Pueblo,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  and  the  more  recent  establishment  of  banks 
both  in  Manitou  and  Colorado  City  bear  furthci  tes- 
timony to  the  wide  range  of  his  activities,  and  u  j  the 
strength  of  his  grasp  upon  aflairs.  And  the  reader 
scarcely  needs  to  be  told  that  his  operations  have 
been  signally  successful,  and  that  wealth  in  abundance 
is  rewarding  his  labors.  Unlike  so  many  eastern  men 
who  have  been  successful  in  mining  ventures  in  the 
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west,  Mr  Wheeler  has  reinvested  the  greater  part  of 
his  returns  in  the  state  whence  they  have  been  derived, 
thus  assisting  the  further  development  of  its  resources, 
and  hastening  that  future  of  widespread  and  deep- 
rooted  prosperity  in  which  he  has  an  abiding  confi- 
dence. 

Until  Januanr  1,  1888,  Mr  Wheeler  remained  in 
the  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  company,  and  abated  no 
jot  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  thereby  necessitated.  His  vast  and  varied 
enterprises  in  Colorado,  and  his  no  less  important 
interests  in  New  York,  compelled  almost  constant 
journeyings  back  and  forth,  and  required  mental  and 
physical  efforts  which  few  could  have  sustained. 
Friends  remonstrated,  anxious  less  even  his  robust 
constitution  might  not  be  adequate  to  the  strain. 
Finally  his  physician  presented  the  ultimatum,  New 
York  or  Colorado,  and  a  choice  must  be  made. 
Reluctantly  the  New  York  connection  was  severed, 
and  he  withdrew  from  the  house  whose  business, 
already  enormous  when  he  entered  it,  had  been  more 
than  quadrupled  in  the  nine  years  during  which  its 
operations  had  been  directed,  in  large  measure,  by  his 
ceaseless  energy. 

Whilst  this  record  of  struggle  and  achievement  has 
been  full  of  interest,  I  have  nevertheless  written  it 
to  but  little  purpose  if  the  reader  has  not  gained 
thereby  some  clear  conception  as  to  the  character  of 
this  truly  remarkable  man.  In  the  light  of  his  life 
and  deeds  he  stands  before  us  a  man  of  unflinching 
determination,  gifted  with  almost  unerring  foresight, 
and  truly  preeminent  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs.  With  an  established  business  that  would 
have  sufficed  to  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  energies  and 
satisfy  the  ambitions  of  any  ordinary  man,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  seize  the  larger  opportunities  presented  in 
a  virgin  section  of  the  great  west,  and  with  boldness 
and  vigor  proceed  to  mould  these  into  forms  of  endur- 
ing  value.      That  Jerome   B.  Wheeler  caused  the 
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natural  development  of  northwestern  Colorado  to  be 
anticipated  by  several  years,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  this  development  is 
to-day  being  pushed  with  marvellous  result,  no  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  desire  to 
gainsay;  and  the  state  at  large  owes  him  no  inconsider- 
able debt  of  gratitude. 

But  our  portrait  is  not  yet  complete;  the  fairest 
colors  are  yet  to  be  added.  Righ  as  is  the  dower  ut 
intellect,  richer  yet  and  broader  is  the  affectional 
nature.  Warm-hearted  and  generous  to  a  fault,  this 
man  of  multitudinous  concerns  and  enj'rossing  cares 
has  the  woman's  ready  tear  of  sympathy.  His  charities 
and  benefactions  are  wide  and  comprehensive.  The 
generosity  which  never  fails  the  needing  friend  or 
loses  sight  of  the  infirm  or  disabled  employe,  finds 
expression  as  well  in  his  business  relations.  Far  from 
him  is  the  desire  to  lay  a  single^  stone  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  own  fortunes  which  must  be  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  another's  failure  ;  rather  does  he  build  with 
the  virgin  rock,  quarried  by  his  own  hands.  And  in 
this  building  he  desires  his  friends  to  have  a  part.  His 
old  comrades  of  the  war  have  one  by  one  been  sought, 
and  to-day  form  a  little  company  of  lieutenants  yield- 
ing him  a  hearty  and  loj'^al  service ;  and  their  com- 
mander is  never  so  happy  as  when  these  are  keeping 
step  with  him,  as  in  the  army  days  gone  by,  but  now 
along  the  avenues  leading  to  success.  Thirty-five 
years  of  contact  with  the  world  have  not  served  to 
shake  an  abiding  faith  in  human  nature ;  and  no 
injuries,  not  even  those  inflicted  by  the  venomed  shafts 
of  detraction  for  which  the  man  of  conspicuous  suc- 
cess must  needs  ever  be  a  target,  can  poison  the  sweet 
springs  of  his  nature  or  inspire  a  resentful  thought. 

Jerome  B.  Wheeler  is  but  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
is  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  of  vigorous  health,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide-horizoned  achievement. 


